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PREFACE 


Like Constantine Porphyrogenitus, I was educated on: the study of 
Greek texts. ‘Ancient’ Greek and Latin literature was still the staple of 
higher education in the humanities in Britain in my generation. Long 
before my education was over, I had come to feel that my vocation lay 
somewhere in the field of the humanities, and I thought of this field, first 
of all, in terms of the work of scholars to whom I had been indebted. 
These were the devoted modern Western editors of the works of Greek 
and Latin authors. I was aware, from experience, of the value of a skilled 
editor’s work. . 

By that time there were already first-rate editions of most of the extant 
works written in Greek and Latin down to the beginning of the seventh 
century of the Christian Era, but the extant works in Greek of a later date 
than that were, by comparison, still inadequately edited for the most part, 
In the first decade of the present century, C. de Boor's fine editions of the 
Patriarch Nicephorus’s chronicle and Theophanes's Chronographia and 
Georgius Monachus's chronicle, which had been published by Teubner 
in 1880, 1883-5, and 1904 respectively, and A. Reifferscheid's edition 
of Anna Comnena's Alexias, published by Teubner in 1884, stood out as 
exceptions to the general rule. Most Greek works written in and after 
the seventh century were accessible only in antiquated editions: the 
seventeenth-century French corpus and the early-nineteenth-century 
Bonn corpus. Here, then, there was editorial work still to be done. I was 
assuming, at this stage, that my own work would be editorial ; and, by the 
time I had arrived at my last year as an undergraduate at Oxford— this 
was the university year 1910-11—I had put one particular piece of 
editorial work on my agenda. I had cast myself for the task of editing 
one group of the works of the East Roman Emperor Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus. 

I was not so much interested in the extant collection of excerpts, made 
under his direction, from the works of Greek authors dating from before 
the débácle of the Roman Empire and the Graeco-Roman civilization in 
the seventh century. These examples had already been edited by the 
scholars who had reassembled the surviving fragments of the books from 
which Constantine’s excerpts had been culled. My ambition was to edit 
Constantine’s works dealing with East Roman affairs that were of later 
date than the seventh-century break in the continuity of civilization in 
the Levant. I put this ambition of mine on record in some Greek verses 


that I wrote towards the end of the year 1910. - 
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led me to set my heart on editing Constantine Por hvro. 
ie pan and this group of them in p articular? My mother had 
Hin giving me the volumes of Bury's edition of Gibbon in instalments 
and it was Bury’s appendix to volume vi, published in 1902, that had set 
me off. Bury's summary here, on pp. 536-7, of the contents of Constan. 
tine's De Administrando Imperio had opened up for me a panorama of the 
tenth-century world as viewed from Constantinople. For me, this had all 
been new and exciting. It had made me realize that Gibbon’s slightin 
account of Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the forty-seventh chapter of 
the Decline and Fall, which I had previously read in volume v of Bury’s 
edition, was not the last word about Constantine—that it was, in fact 
misleading. Bury's revision of Gibbon’s jaundiced view had caught my 
imagination and had whetted my appetite. (This is only one item in my 
immense debt to Bury—a debt that has increased with every additional 
» year of my working life.) My resolve to become Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus’s modern editor had thus been implanted in me directly b 
a and indirectly by my mother. eid 
n 1910, Constantine Porphyrogenitus's works i 
certainly did require Peli. The latest edian en Me x the 
Bonn series (three volumes, published in 1829, 1830, and 18 T i 
two volumes were simpl i REP a 1840). The first 
idem. P y a reprint of Reiske's edition of the De Caerimoniis 
ommentary on this work of Constantine’s ; and Reiske’s text and 









the De Administrando Imperio, with 
4^ 1972 the Bonn edition ; +: ` 
De Cacrimoniis, Boo tion is still the only one that we have for the 


k I, cha; ti " 
of Book II; and for the amu all except chapters 52-3 


40, Beers editorial work in en: n campaigning. The rest of 
Administrando Inperid’, in Bi b this volume Was perfuncto ; . 
oP bing), | Deantinitche Zritschripy ry (see J. B. Bury, ‘The treatise De 


ue 15. Band, 3 and 4 (1906), pp. 517-77, on 





Preface vil 


Constantine’s works on East Roman affairs have now been re-edited, 
Chapters 52-3 of Book II of the De Caerimoniis (Philótheos's klétoroláyion) ; 
were republished in 1911, by Bury himself, in a revised text, based on 
a first-hand study of the Leipzig and Jerusalem manuscripts, and 
accompanied by a monograph of his own on The Imperial Administrative 
System in the Ninth Century.! Y have a copy of this that was sent to me, at the 
time, for review. Most of Book I of the De Caerimoniis was re-edited in 
1935-40 by A. Vogt? in the Collection byzantine de l'Association G. Budé, 
The De Administrando Imperio was re-edited in 1949-62, with an English 
translation and a commentary, by Gy. Moravcsik and R. J. H. Jenkins.3 
The De Thematibus was re-edited in 1952, with an introduction and a 
commentary, by A. Pertusi.* 

How is it that I have not had a hand in this work, in spite of my early 
ambitions? One answer is that, less than four years after I had declared 
these aspirations in the Greek verses already quoted, the First World War 
turned my activities into other channels. After that, I might have started 
on the task of re-editing Constantine’s works on East Roman affairs in 
the years 1919-24, when I was the first holder of the Koraes Chair of 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies in the University of London. By 
that time, however, I had realized that my métier was to use texts, properly 
edited by textual scholars, as materials for historical study,5 but not to be 
a textual scholar myself. Anyway, my tenure of the Koraes Chair ended 
abruptly in 1924, and for the next forty-two years I was engaged on 
intellectual enterprises in which East Roman affairs played a relatively 
small part. 

However, this field of study never receded from its original place— 
a high place—in my historical interests. A set of Bekker’s edition of 


1 J. B. Bury, The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century, with a revised text of the 
Klétorologion of Philótheos, The British Academy, Supplemental Papers, I (London, 1911, 
Oxford University Press); reprinted in 1958 by Burt Franklin. 

2 Vol. i contains Book I, chaps 1-46 (37), Part I (text), Part II (commentary), both pub- 
lished in 1935; vol. ii contains Book I, chaps. 47 (38)-92 (83), Part I (text), 1939, Part II 
(commentary), 1940. 

3 The text, edited by Moravcsik, and the English translation, made by Jenkins, were 
published in one volume (Budapest, 1949, University Institute of Greek Philology); the 
commentary was published separately (London, 1962, Athlone Press). The commentary was 
produced by Moravcsik and Jenkins in co-operation with Dvornik, Lewis, Obolensky, and 
Runciman. It was edited by Jenkins. A slightly revised second edition of Moravcsik and 
Jenkins's text and translation (but not the commentary) was published in 1967 by the 
Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies at Washington, D.C. ; 

* Città del Vaticano, 1952, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana: Studi e Testi, 160. . 

5 *It is now generally recognized as a fundamental principle in historical work that philo- 
logical criticism (literary and quellenkritisch) is the necessary preparation for a satisfactory 
use of authorities. Documents are not ready for the constructive operations of the historian 
till they have been submitted to the analytical operations of the philologist’ (J. B. Bury, 
‘The treatise De Administrando Imperio’, in Die byzantinische Zeitschrift, 15. Band, 3 and 4 (1906), 


PP- 517-77, on p. 517). 
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im which I had acquired in 1925, 
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n alialrs, Sp 
; on East Roma ambition. 
Constantine's Viens ives to remind me of my o db Mam 
was sitting on my ame d successively by Vogt's and by Morav- 


these three volu Tr I was delighted that these skilful contemporary 


csik's and Jenkins, t of the job that I had left undone and that I 
hands had done a ben so competent to do as these fine scholars 
should certainly vis have proved themselves to be. Yet, though my 
a own Eo Constantine's latest editor had evaporated, my concern 
aspiration 


ned alive. When, in the spring of 1966, I 
with Constantine had remaine ip t historical writing that had co i x 


found that I had finished all the p! raria 10 Seed Corsair 


: te 

a since 1913, I started, : 

on p 2 bugs Pes affairs systematically. The result is not a new 
Motion hot even of the residue that has not yet been re-edited by other 


i istorical essay. I publish this as a 
; tcome is only the present historica. [ pub 
cupri Bury, who, besides being a very great historian, was also 
Jy editor of Greek texts. i , l 
i M aaya field is indicated in its title Constantine Porphyrogenitus and His 
World, and I have covered even this limited field only partially. I have 


concentrated on aspects of Constantine’s world in which Constantine 


himself evidently took a special interest, and here I have gone the most 
into detail in discussing interests of Constantine’s that happen also to be 
mine: for instance, the East Roman army-corps districts (nara) ; the 
Slav settlements to the south of the Danube and the eventual conversion 
of the southernmost of the settlers into Greek-speaking Eastern Orthodox 
Christians; and the Empire's foreign relations, particularly those with 
Bulgaria, the Eastern Muslims, the Armenian and Caucasian princi- 
palities, and the peoples to the North. But I have not written a separate 
chapter on the Eastern Orthodox Church (though there are few chapters 
into which the Church does not enter); nor, within the province of 
nem E is special attention to Byzantine monasti- 
sear iy = e ^ bind of the monasteries in the Empire's 
Byzantine Site i ; landowners, This feature of tenth-century 
The year 961, which is the ds rof di ri MEER TREE 
Mount raed As ate 5 : ne foundation of the Great Lavra on 
Misa dium el n s : € history of Byzantine monasticism. But 
other periods : for instance duri i p im E FIR 
Byzantine Age of Greek hist m deos m AE tie 
843), and during the fourtee id uus ue CODE over iki (an= 

I have left out these Medal controversy over Hesychasm. 
antine monasticism because Ib episodes in the history of 
ave limited my field chronologically. 


opi out of print by the time when I was 
Y notes from, the copy in the British Museum. 





Preface ix 


I have tried to confine it within the smallest chronological compass that 
would suffice for making Constantine’s world intelligible. I have not 
carried my narrative any farther forward beyond the year 959, in which 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus died, than the earliest subsequent date at 
which I could wind it up without breaking off in the middle of the story. 
I have followed the Emperors’ agrarian legislation as far as Basil II's 
Novel No. 29 of 1003-4, the Empire's relations with the Eastern Muslims 
as far as the reconquests of Crete, the Eastern Cilicia, and Cyprus in 
960-5; its relations with Armenia as far as the annexation of 'Taron in 
968, and its relations with the North as far as the conversion of Vladimir 
in 989. But, in tracing the history of the Paulicians and the Bogomils, I 
have been led on into the thirteenth century, and even into the nine- 
teenth. I have also been led back into the seventh century in tracing the 
origin of the army-corps districts, and into the sixth century in trying to 
ascertain the date of the beginning of the Slav Völkerwanderung. 

Thus this essay is not an attempt at a comprehensive history of the 
Byzantine Greek civilization. This has been provided recently in the two 
parts of the second edition of volume iv of The Cambridge Medieval History, 
edited by Professor Joan Hussey and published in 1966—7, and, still more 
recently, in the second revised edition, translated into English by 
Professor Hussey and published by Thames and Hudson in 1971, of 
H. W. Haussig's A History of Byzantine Civilization (Kulturgeschichte von 
Byzanz). The first of these two works appeared in time for me to make 
full use of it in my own present work, but the script of this was already in 
the hands of the Oxford University Press before I received an advance 
copy of Professor Haussig's work through the kindness of Mr. Thomas 
Neurath of Thames and Hudson. I have therefore only been able to take 
account of Professor Haussig's brilliant book at the last moment, here 
and there. 

Professor Dmitri Obolensky's The Byzantine Commonwealth: Eastern 
Europe 500-1453, published in the autumn of 1971, is noted in my 
Bibliography, but unfortunately I had not been able to read it in time to 


take any account of it in the text. 
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NOTE ON THE TRANSLITERATION OF | 
RHOMAIC GREEK WORDS 


WHEN the Romans transliterated Greek words, they did not reproduce 
them in the Latin alphabet letter for letter ; they re-cast the words them- 
selves into Latin forms. This Roman practice has been followed by the 
Romans’ Western successors, and by now it has become so well estab- 
lished that it would be pedantic to depart from it in transliterating the 
Greek of the Hellenic Age into any of our modern Western vernaculars, 
In Latinizing this Hellenic Greek, we are following a bad Roman ex- 
ample; we are taking an impertinent liberty with a finer language than 
Latin ; yet here, all the same, it seems better to conform to custom, since 
custom has made the Latinized forms of Hellenic Greek words so familiar 
to Western eyes that the original Greek forms actually look uncouth. 
This consideration, however, does not apply to Rhomaic Greek. In the 

long history of the Greek language, the transition from the language’s 
Hellenic phase to its Rhomaic phase was, no doubt, gradual; but the 
change must have gone with a run in the anarchic seventh century of the 
Christian Era, and we have evidence that, at least by the tenth century, 
Greek was already being pronounced as it is today. This is attested by the 
spelling of ‘fossil’ Latin words in the Greek alphabet in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’s works, and by the spelling of Greek words in the Latin 
alphabet in the works of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s contemporary, 
Bishop Liutprand of Cremona. In transliterating Rhomaic Greek words 
into the Latin alphabet—i.e. into the phonetic values given to the Latin 
letters in one or other of the present-day Western vernaculars—there is 
no reason why we should denature these Greek words by Latinizing their 
form. East Roman proper names—e.g. the personal name Várdhas 
Phokás and the geographical name Laghouvardhia—are not household 
words in the West, as many Hellenic proper names are, so it would be 
gratuitous for twentieth-century students of East Roman history to 
Latinize these Rhomaic Greek names into ‘Bardas Phocas and ‘Lango- 
bardia’, the forms in which they would have been travestied by Cicero or 
by Virgil. In contrast to the Hellenic World, the Byzantine World is 
relatively unfamiliar to present-day Westerners ; Byzantine Greek names 
will look exotic to them, in whatever form they are transliterated ; so we 
might just as well transliterate them accurately. ‘Lekapénds’ does not 
look more uncouth to us than its Latinized equivalent *"Lecapenus', nor 
‘kamelafkion’ than ‘camelaucium’. 
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ive if we We nae : 
into a false perspective ifw Latinizing Byzantine Greek words 


. rds. In : B : 
too, we sno! 


ntinople, Hellenic history did not 
Hellenic history, and de at C We should be obscuring the historical 
come to an en a n that the Byzantine Christian civilization which 
truth; and this tru Eur the great break there in the seventh century was 
arog i the LOA inal a growth as the Western Christian civilization 
jist as mew gud Um A side by side with the Byzantine. 
noxius s sons, I have, in this book, transliterated Byzantine Greek 
deals d other Byzantine Greek words according to the system 
pope ue The only names that I have Latinized are those of writers, 
" pace this exception for convenience of reference, since these names 
have been cited in Latinized forms ever smce their bearers’ works were 
first edited and printed in the West—i.e. ever since the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. I have therefore resigned myself to writing ‘Leo 
Grammaticus’ instead of ‘Léon Ghrammatikós’, but I have not been able 
to bring myself to write ‘Cedrenus’ instead of ‘Kedhrênós. 


TRANSLITERATION 


The Greek Alphabet The Latin Approximate Pronunciation" 

Alphabet (In the illustrative words 
the letters that represent 
the Rhomaic pronunci- 
ation of the translitera- 
tion are printed in 


Transliteration of Greek Words xvii 


The Greek Alphabet The Latin Approximate 


Alphabet Pronunciation 










€ e bet 
€ ei beat 
ev (except before voiced sounds) ef chef 
ev (before voiced sounds) ev ever 
[4 z lazy 
7 . é beat 
qv (except before voiced sounds) ef leaf 
nv (before voiced sounds) év leave 
th author 
t i beat 
K k skin 
A 1 leave 
m ma 
m (initial) b wd 
pr (medial) mb humble 
v n not 
yr (initial and final) d do 
vr (medial) nd and 
é x box 
o o bought 
ou oi beat 
ov ou boot 
T P spin 
p (initial) rh three 
p (medial, between two vowels) rrh three 
p (medial, not between two vowels) r three 
o (not before voiced consonants) : s see 
a (before voiced consonants) z lazy 
T t stick 
TU dz adze 
v y beat 
vi ui beat 
ph physic, fat 
x (except before ‘soft’ vowels and ‘soft’ kh loch 
diphthongs) 
x (before ‘soft’ vowels and ‘soft’ diphthongs) h hew 
y ps taps 
o o bought 











: italics) 
. , M , a butt 
av (except before voiced sounds): - af d 
? (before voiced sounds) av love 
ET v over 
y (except before ‘soft’ vowels and sof ^ i 
„diphthongs, namely ai, €, pane = ve ut LE pe ae 
Son ui) » €T, Ys 6 ie found of the Arabic 
p (before ‘soft’ vowe s ; m etter ghayn) 
4 vowels and ‘soft’ diphthongs): y yield 
ye (initial) ZDE one finger 
yx (medial) M get 
yt ng, ngk finger, ink 
nx (| Sphinx — 
“nkh’ anxious 
dh — father 





closely hn T. Pring © PA EE 
: Pring, The Oxford Dictionary of Mz; 
5, Clarendon Press), pp, x at Dictionary of Modern Greek (Greek-English) 





The Rhomaic Greek stress-accent has been represented uniformly by 
an acute accent, and no accent has been placed on the transliterations of 
monosyllabic Greek words, since, in a monosyllable, a stress-accent 1s 
superfluous. That is a justifiable simplification of the present-day Greek 
system of accentuation, since this is a legacy from a stage in the evolution 
of the Greek language in which the accent was still a pitch-accent and 
had not yet turned into a stress-accent. The Greek system still preserves 


two out of the three different symbols—the grave, the acute, and the 
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ifferent tones, though 
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xviii 


circumflex accent—that origina: 


these differences have not survived the change in 
the accent on ZyoAàv 15 still represented by a 


character. For instance, [ 7 e 
is now no difference 1n the quality of the accent 


circumflex, though there t [ r a 
between Zyoday and Zyoðý. Accordingly, ZxoAóv, Xepaay, etc., have been 
transliterated as Skholón, Khersón. In Hellenic Greek, the acute accent 


on the last syllable of a word, or on a monosyllabic word, was turned into 
a grave accent except at the end of a sentence or a clause. In present-day 
Rhomaic Greek, the grave accent has been eliminated, and this practice 
has been followed in the transliteration of Rhomaic Greek words into the 
Latin alphabet in the present book. On the other hand, the Hellenic 
system of accentuation has been followed in passages of works, written in 
the Attic koin by Byzantine Greek authors, that have been quoted here. 
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PART I 


CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGENITUS 
HIMSELF 


1. Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s Life 


Ir is a misfortune to be born into a position in society from which there 
is no possibility of escape, however uncongenial this inescapable position 
may be to the victim's temperament, gifts, and consequent inclinations, 
This misfortune is a rare one. There are few stations in life that have 
held everyone that has been born into them as their life-long prisoner. 
One prisoner in a thousand, or one in a million at least, has succeeded in 
breaking his way out of even the most cramping and most crushing 
original confinement. At least one person, out of the many born into 
this position, will have found his position uncongenial enough, and will 
have had importunate enough incompatible ambitions, to have nerved 
him to make the necessary effort of will for breaking out, hard and pain- 
ful though the act of self-liberation may have been. 

Perhaps the only social position from which escape is impossible for 
thóse born into it is royalty ; for this continues to haunt its victim psycho- 
logically even if he has managed to extricate himself from it officially. A 
royal personage who, so long as he has remained officially royal, has been 
longing to enjoy the satisfactions and amenities of private life, is apt to 
find, if and when he has had his way, that he now misses the servitude 
that was so irksome to him so long as he was officially subject to it. He 
now discovers, too late, that, unconsciously, he had been wishing to 
have the best of both worlds; and he has actually got the worst of both 
as an ironical result of his apparently successful fight to win his freedom. 
Moreover, the royal personage who is free to divest himself of his royalty 
officially is relatively fortunate. Even this limited degree of self-liberation 
can be attained by a royal personage only in a society that has become 
so orderly, or that has reduced royalty to so insignificant a social role, 
that, in this society, it has ceased to be dangerous either to wear a crown 
or to doff one. In most societies, at most times and places, the wearer 
of a crown has been holding a wolf by the ears. 
© 8957 B 
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pm in the East Roman Imperial Palace, an Emperor revolted at 
his peril. A conforming Emperor lived dangerously ;a recalcitrant Em- 
peror, in ceasing to obey convention, was courting death. Michael III 
achieved a tour de force in managing to reign unconventionally for nearly 
twenty-six years before meeting his inevitable death by assassination. 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus reigned for perhaps almost twice as 
long. He was crowned, while his father Leo VI was still alive, on a Whit 
Sunday which may have been that of 908,! and he died in office on 


* Reasons for thinking that go8 was the year are given by Ph. Grierson and R. J. H. 
Jenkins, "The Date of Constantine VII’s Coronation’, in Byzantion, vol. xxxii (1962), pp. 
133-8. If this dating is right, Constantine was Emperor for more than 51 years. Pseudo- 
Symeon's date for Constantine’s coronation is Whit Sunday g11 (pp. 711-12). Georgius 
Monachus Continuatus, Pp. 874, Leo Grammaticus, p. 288, and pseudo-Symeon, p. 718, all reckon 
Constantine VII's reign as beginning at the death of his uncle the Emperor Alexander on 
R pes 918, Lus they all m rdi numbers of years for each of the three sections of 

ns € VII's reign. "These figures add up to 48 years, but only pseudo-Symeon gives 
the total correctly, The other three chroniclers make itame to 55 Jean, ie. to Tonger Toan 
Constantine VII's whole life-time. The figure 48 itself is nearly two years too high (the 
ied A y ch Constantine fell under Rhomanós T's tutelage and the year in which he 
= ped from it have each been counted twice). Constantine reigned, not for 48 years, but 

46 years and six months, if he is reckoned to have come to the throne at the date of his 


uncle's death, and i 
Vei leat es not at the earlier date, Whatever that may have been, at which Constan- 





Constantines Life 


15 November, A.D. 959, in the fifty-fifth year of his life.t If Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus's death was a natural one, he could have summed up 


3 


his career in the Abbé Sieyés's words "J'ai vécu’. His survival would have - 
been a greater achievement than his scholarship had been. 

Constantine did survive on the Imperial throne for perhaps fifty-one 
years in spite of his having allowed himself to follow his private interests 
to some extent; but, then, Constantine’s private interests did not fly in 
the face of Byzantine convention, as Michael’s did. Michael’s private 
interests were mainly in low life; Constantine’s were in scholarship— 
a field in which an Emperor could follow a private pursuit without pro- 
voking scandal. Even so, it is not certain that Constantine did die a 
natural death. It is recorded as an established fact that an unsuccessful 
attempt to poison him was made by his son and colleague Rhomanés II 
and by his daughter-in-law, Rhomanós's second wife, Theophanó.? It is 
also recorded —though this only as an unverified report—that his sub- 
sequent death, at an age sixteen years short of threescore and ten, was 
due to a second dose of poison, administered by Rhomanós and Theo- 
phanó, which, this time, was successful. 


Some of those private pursuits of Michael III’s that shocked East 
Roman public opinion would have shocked any public at any time and 
place. Michael was a drunkard; he surrounded himself with a band of 
disreputable boon companions whose pastime was to burlesque, for the 
Emperor’s amusement, the liturgy of the Church ;* and Michael's own 
principal personal passion was for charioteering in the races in the 


1 Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus died in November 959. 'The month is recorded in 
Theophanes Continuatus, pp. 468—9 ; pseudo-Symeon, p. 756; Leo Diaconus, p. 5. Theoph. Cont. 
and pseudo-Symeon both make the date 1 5 November. The November of 959 fell in the 
third indiction, i.e. the third year in the current round of the fifteen-year cycle of East 
Roman fiscal years running from 1 September to 31 August. The number of the indiction 
is given correctly in Theoph. Cont. and by Leo Diaconus and by Kedhrénós, and Kedhrénós 
also gives correctly the corresponding Year of the World, namely a.m. 6468 (see C. B. Hase's 
note on p. 6 of his edition (Bonn, 1828, Weber) of Leo Diaconus's Historiae). On the other 
hand, Theoph. Cont., pseudo-Symeon, and Leo Diaconus all give wrong Years of the World 
(a.m. 6469, 6456, and 6467 respectively) ; and both Theoph. Cont. and pseudo-Symeon make 
Constantine live a year longer than he did live. Pseudo-Symeon makes him over 55 at the 
date of his death; Theoph. Cont. makes him exactly fifty-five years five months and two days 
old. A comet is said to have appeared at the time of both his birth and his death (Theoph. 
Cont., p. 370; pseudo-Symeon, p. 756; Leo Diaconus, p. 5). Whatever may have been the 
precise date of Constantine's birth in gos (see p. 8, n. 1), he died in the fifty-fifth, not in the 
fifty-sixth, year of his life. 

2 Yeóryios Kedhrénós = Georgius Cedrenus Joannis Scylitsae Ope ab I. Bekkero suppletus 
et emendatus, tomus alter (Bonn, 1839, Weber), pp. 336-7; Johannes Zonarás, Epitomae 
Historiarum, vol. iii, Books XIII-XVIII, ed. T. Büttner-Wobst (Bonn, 1897, Weber), p. 488; 
Michael Glykas, Vívlos Khroniké; ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1836, Weber), pp. 563-4. 

3 Kedhrénós, op. cit., ed. cit., vol. cit., p. 337; Zonarás, op. cit., ed. cit., p. 489. 

* Theophanes Continuatus, Book IV, Reign of Michael III, chaps. 38-9, pp. 200-2 ; pseudo- 
Symeon Magister, Reign of Michael III, chap. 18, pp. 661-2; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, pp. 176-8; 


Genesius, Basileiai (Bonn, 1834, Weber), Book IV, pp. 102-3. 
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in her hand. Michael jumped off his horse, dismissed his senatorial attendants 
to the palace in the neighbourhood, picked up a party of disreputable vicious 
creatures, and went off with the woman. Taking her pail from her, he said to 
her: ‘It is all right, lady. I want you to entertain me in your home. I am 
dying for some branny bread and for some fresh-made cheese.” (Please excuse 
the vulgar language; it is Michael’s own, verbatim.) The strangeness of the 
performance struck the woman dumb. She did not know what to do. She had 
no table and no table-linen. But, as quick as a thought, Michael turned; 
seized the towel, still soaking wet, that the woman was carrying home from 
. the baths; spread it in lieu of proper table-linen; snatched the woman's key 
from her hand; and filled every role simultaneously. He was Emperor, waiter, 
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Lord. After that, he went back to the Palace on foot, abusing his predecessors 
on the Imperial throne for their stupidity and hocus-pocus and pomposity.! 

In reading the account of the reign of Michael III in Genesius and in 
Theophanes Continuatus, and the description of Michael given by Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus in his biography, in the same series, of Michael's 
beneficiary, colleague, murderer, and successor, Constantine's grand- 
father Basil (BaoiAetos) I, we have to keep constantly in mind the per- 
tinent fact that Constantine and his anonymous employee the writer of 
Book IV of Theophanes Continuatus, as well as his other employee Genesius, 
had a motive for denigrating Michael. This was an indirect way of 
carrying out the difficult enterprise of whitewashing Basil. The less 
excusable that Michael was made out to be, the more excusable could 
Basil be made to appear. However, Michael is condemned no less 
vehemently by later chroniclers—K edhrénós, Zonarás, Glykás—who 
were under no pressure to appease the now defunct Basilian dynasty and 
who did, in fact, use their liberty to give frank accounts of the crimes 
by which Basil I made his way to the Imperial throne. This concordant 
testimony suggests that those of Michael’s acts that were faults in Byzan- 
tine eyes—including those that are not faults in our eyes—are authentic. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s indulgence in the pleasures of private 
life took less provocative forms. He did not neglect his official duties. So 
far from that, he took a positive intellectual interest in the Imperial 
protocol that Michael had found exasperating. Constantine was a natural- 
born scholar and a competent self-taught painter,? and he had enough 
practical knowledge of sculpture, architecture, goldsmiths’ and silver- 
smiths’ and blacksmiths’ work, shipbuilding, and music, to be an effec- 
tive critic, as well as an active patron, in all these fields.3 These private 

1 Theoph. Cont., ed. by I. Bekker (Bonn, 1838, Weber), Book IV, Reign of Michael III, 
chap. 37, pp. 199-200. The story is repeated, almost verbatim, by Kedhrénós, ed. cit., vol. ii, 
pP. 175-6. The story is also told by pseudo-Symeon Magister, with two variations. He omits 
Michael’s alleged comparison of his own conduct with Christ's, and he adds, after reporting 
Michael's request for bread and cheese, that Michael imagined that the woman would have 
had something in hand out of the fifty gold pieces that he had given to her husband when 


he had stood godfather to their son (pseudo-Symeon, Reign of Michael III, chap. 17, 
pp. 660-1). 

2 Theoph. Cont., Book VI, second bout of Constantine VII’s sole reign, chap. 22, p. 450. 
Theoph. Cont. is the composite work of four different hands, three of them anonymous, while 
the fourth is Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus. Books I-IV are by the first anonymous author, 
who was Constantine’s employee. Book V, the biography of Basil I, is by Constantine him- 
self. Book VI, pp. 353-441 in the Bonn edition, was written by the second anonymous author 
in the reign of Niképhóros II Phok4s (imperabat A.D. 963-9), and drew on the genuine Symeon, 
the magister and logothete (reproduced by Leo Grammaticus and in Georgius Monachus 
Interpolatus (A.D. 813-42) and Continuatus (A.D. 843-948). From p. 441 onwards (i.e. from 
after the notice of Rhomanós Lekapénós's death), Theoph. Cont., Book VI, is the work of 
a third anonymous author. This is an original work. K. Krumbacher dates it circa A.D. 961-3 
(Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, 2nd ed. (Munich, 1897, Beck), pp. 348-9). 

3 Theoph. Cont., Book VI, second bout of Constantine VII's sole reign, chap. 25, P. 4513 


=- chap. 36, p. 457. 
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This last-mentioned project of Constantine's, like his earlier more 
ambitious one, remained unfulfilled. He is wistful about the impediments 
to the work which was his true vocation. Undoubtedly he would have 
produced more than he actually did produce if he had been born in 
a private station and if he had lived to the age that was the normal ex- 
pectation of life in his society. On the other hand, much of the scholarly 
work that he did do could not have been done by anyone who had not 
a right to explore the Imperial archives and to receive oral reports from 
officials returning from missions abroad. Moreover, though Constantine 
was conscious that the Imperial Crown was, on balance, a handicap to 
him as a scholar, and that the duties that the Crown carried with it were 
uncongenial to him, he was nevertheless determined, not only to retain 
the Crown, but to reign in reality and not just in name, though he was 
aware that the exercise of real power was bound to increase his burdens 

| s anxieties. If he had been sole Emperor throughout his reign, he 
might have imagined that he would have been happier in a private 
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gressively degraded, in the course of this long eclipse, from the first 

to the fifth place in the Imperial consortium which the intruder Rho- 

manós Lekapênós had created for his own purposes.! When Constantine 

did at last recover his original position, thanks to a division in the 

Lekapenid house which led to its fall, he did not succeed in becoming 
a fully effective ruler up to the standards set by Rhomanós Lekapênós 
and by Constantine’s own grandfather Basil I. Yet, in the light of his 
humiliating previous experience, Constantine preferred to be a semi- 
effective Emperor rather than to remain a shadow Emperor or to become 
a commoner—which he could hardly have achieved except at the price 
of being tonsured or castrated or blinded. 

Throughout his reign, Constantine Porphyrogenitus always found him- 
self on a bed of thorns. His life was a series of tribulations. These assailed 
him one after another. Even after the fall of the Lekapénoi, he had few 
spells of peace and quiet. 

Constantine's earliest trouble was bequeathed to him by his father the 
Emperor Leo VI, who was acclaimed as ‘the Wise’ but who deserved 
the title as little as Solomon did. Leo's lack of wisdom revealed itself, 
like Solomon's, in his marital escapades. When Leo had married his 
fourth wife, he had split the Eastern Orthodox Church, and the whole of 
Byzantine society with it, into a condoning and a condemning faction. 
This split in A.D. 906 was a tragedy, coming, as it did, only sixty-three 
years after the final settlement, in A.D. 843, of the conflict between icono- 
clasts and iconodules. That previous split, grievous though its effects 
had been, had at least been concerned with an important question of 
religious principle. The split precipitated by Leo VI was more wanton 
than the one produced by Leo III. The whole of Byzantine society suf- 
fered from this second split too, but the chief individual victim was 
Leo's infant son Constantine; for Leo's controversial fourth wife, Zoe 
Karvounopsína (Coal-eyes),? was Constantine's mother. She had borne 


arrested, deposed, and exiled his two surviving co-Emperors, Rhomanós I's sons Stephen and 
Constantine, who had already deposed and exiled their father Rhomanós on 16 December 


944. 


1 SeeKedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 321. On the other hand, Theoph. Cont., p. 435, says that Rhomanós 
Lekapénós made a will giving precedence to the Porphyrogenitus, and Kedhrénós's state- 
ment is challenged by H. Grégoire in C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 143. Grégoire 
holds that Rhomanós had always given Constantine Porphyrogenitus precedence over his 
own sons Stephen and Constantine; that he confirmed this in November or December 9445 
and that this was why his sons deposed him. If Kedhrénós in loc. cit. is mistaken, his mistake 
may have arisen from there being two co-emperors named Constantine. Since Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus is named before Christopher in Novel No. 2, he may also be the first of 
the two Constantines named in No. 5. This is, indeed, probable, since Constantine Lekapénós 
is not likely to have been named before his elder brother Stephen. ^ 

2 For the spelling of the name, see pseudo-Symeon, Reign of Leo VI, chap. 12, p. 705 in 


“the Bonn edition. 
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i ierson and Jenkins, "The Date of Constantine VIT's 
C : ai qo gos E culos ben RTS birth in September, not in 
May, 905, ina iste paper (‘The Chronological Accuracy of the “Logothete” for the years 
867-9125, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Nineteen (1965), pp. 91-112, on p. 108). 

2 Symeon Magister in Georgius Monachus Continuatus, Reign of Leo VI, chaps. 32 and 34, 
p. 865, and Leo Grammaticus, p. 279; pseudo-Symeon, Reign of Leo VI, chaps. 17-18, 

. 708-9. 

" Ran of Alexander, chap. 3, p. 379. Cf. Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Alexander, chap. 2, 
p. 872; Leo Grammaticus, Reign of Alexander, p. 286 ; pseudo-Symeon, Reign of Alexander, 
Chap. 1, p. 716; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 276. 

* In the second of three poems on the death of Leo VI, written, in the main scribe's hand, 
in the margin of folio 116" of the Madrid manuscript of Scylitzes's chronicle, the poet makes 
Leo commend his son Constantine to Leo's brother and Constantine's uncle and co-successor 
Alexander (lines 1-2). The poet also (lines 32-3) makes Leo assure Constantine that Uncle 
Alexander is going to be benevolent towards him. What are these lines intended to convey? 
Confidence or anxiety? They are printed on pp. 196 and 197 of I. Sevéenko’s paper: ‘Poems 
on the Deaths of Leo VI and Constantine VII in the Madrid Manuscript of Scylitzes’, in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Numbers Twenty-three and Twenty-four (1969-70), pp. 185-228. 
Ševčenko holds (ibid, p. 225) that, like the poem on the death of Constantine P. hy ogenitus. 
these three 'oems on the death of L i See : 

P €o were composed as obituary notices, immediately after 





table to Al contemporary, whether the sense in 
':5 See S, Runciman, 4 Histo >e to Alexander or is discreditable to him. 

5 " ty of the First Bulgarian Empire (L, 6-8, 
with Appendix IX on pp, 299-301. See also the ace pele pai ga xx Lm 
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This conflict was ended by agreement in June 920;! but this hardly 
improved Zoe's and Constantine's position canonically, while politically 
their position was now undermined. The formula of reconciliation did 
not explicitly condemn Leo VI's fourth marriage, but it banned fourth 
marriages for the future. The imputation on Constantine's legitimacy 
was manifest though indirect; and it was a humiliation for him to have 
to take part in the annual celebration of the reconciling compromise.? 
Moreover, the reconciliation between the two factions in the Church 
had been negotiated by a man who was elbowing his way on to the 
Imperial throne, pushing the youthful incumbent Constantine to the wall. 

The intruder, Rhomanós Lekapénós, had been Admiral of the Im- 
perial Fleet, and, with his ships’ crews overawing Constantinople at close 
quarters, Rhomanós had had himself made máyistros and méghas 
etaireiárkhés; had then had his daughter Eléné married to Constantine 
by the Patriarch Nikólaos? and had had himself elevated to the rank of 
vasileopátor (honorary father of the Emperor),* passing on the etaireiar- 
khate to his son Christopher. After crushing an armed rebellion by Leo 
Phokás (a member of a distinguished and powerful military family) and 
quashing a second hostile conspiracy, Rhomanós had relegated Zoe to 
a convent, had exiled Constantine's tutor Theodore and his brother, and 
had had himself created first Caesar and then Emperor on 17 December 
920. The Patriarch Nikólaos had done the crowning, but Constantine 
had to take part in this and all the subsequent coronations of members 
of Rhomanós's family. Rhomanós proceeded to make his wife Theodora 
avghoüsta and his son Christopher co-Emperor. (When Theodora died, 
as she did soon after, Rhomanós made Christopher's wife avghousta in 
Theodora's place.) 

As a precedent for his high-handed seizure of the Imperial crown, 
Rhomanós could have cited the career of Constantine's grandfather 
Basil I. He could have gone on to point out that Basil had made his way 
to the throne by murdering first the Caesar Várdhas and then the 
Emperor Michael III, whereas he, Rhomanós, had reached the same 
goal without shedding blood. (Leo Phokás, after his defeat and capture, 
had merely been blinded, and this without orders from Rhomanós, so 


1 Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Rhomanés I, chap. 2, p. 890; Leo Grammaticus, P. 304; 
Theoph. Cont., Book VI, Reign of Rhomanós I, chap. 1, p. 398; pseudo-Symeon, Reign of 
Constantine VII, chap. 18, p. 731. 

2 For the protocol, see De Caer., Book I, chap. 36, pp. 186-7. 

3 On 4 May 919 (Jenkins, "The Chronological Accuracy of the “Logothete” for the years 
867-912', p. 108). : 

+ The creation of this office—honorary in itself, but a well-placed stepping-stone for 
mounting the Imperial throne—had been one of the numerous inept acts of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’s father Leo VI. Leo had invented the title for his minister Zaoüdzas 
(Zaotrlas), with whose daughter he had fallen in love. See Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 852; Leo 
Grammaticus, p. 266; Theoph. Coni., p. 357; pseudo-Symeon, p. 701. 
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subordinate to as overthrown in A.D. 944, the deed was done by two 
When Re i he had associated with himself as co-Emperors, 
7 ee t accounts agree that the other co-Emperors—i.e. Chris- 
topher Lekapénós's son Michael and Constantine Porphyrogenitus him- 
self were privy to Stéphanos and Constantine Lekapénof's plot to depose 
Rhomanós Lekapénós; but only Kedhrénós's and Zonarás's common 
source? says that it was the Porphyrogenitus who put the idea into 
Stéphanos's head. . : 

Rhomanós Lekapénós did all that he could to ensure that his family 
should remain on the Imperial throne. He made his second and third 
sons, Stéphanos and Constantine, and his eldest son Christopher's son 
Michael too, co-Emperors. However, in crowning his sons, Rhomanós 
proved merely to have been laying up trouble for himself. Christopher's 
father-in-law, the máyistros Nikétas, was tonsured before Christopher's 
death, on the charge of having incited Christopher to overthrow 
Rhomanós, Stéphanos and Constantine Lekapénoi lived to succeed in 
overthrowing Rhomanós and tonsuring him, only to be overthrown 
within forty-two days,’ and to be tonsured in their turn, by Constantine 


Priel Min: Cont., p. 889; Leo Grammaticus, P. 303; Theoph. Cont., first bout of Con- 
Vil ant Me sole reign, chap. 13, pp. 395-7; pseudo-Symeon, joint reign of Constantine 
Xt dbi but edic nh 15, P. 730. These authorities all say that Rhomanós I was vexed 

, vol. ii, p. 2 i 
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Porphyrogenitus—or, it might be more accurate to say, by their sister 
Eléné, Constantine Porphyrogenitus's wife, who had inherited her father's 
intelligence! and initiative. It was through marrying his daughter to the 
Porphyrogenitus, not through making three of his sons and one of his 
grandsons co-Emperors, that Rhomanés I did succeed in keeping descen- 
dants of his on the Imperial throne so long as the Basilian dynasty lasted, 

Thus Constantine Porphyrogenitus had recovered his previous position 
of being sole Emperor, after having been under eclipse for nearly twenty- 
six years. This had been his reward for having taken the one decisive 
political action that he is known, for certain, to have taken? during his 
forty-six and a half or fifty-one years on the throne. Stéphanos and 
Constantine Lekapénoí had been paid out for overthrowing their father 
by being overthrown in their turn; but, in getting rid of all his former 
Lekapenid co-Emperors, Constantine Porphyrogenitus had not got rid 
of the Lekapénoi. His wife Eléné Lekapéné survived him:—luckily for 
him, for, now that he was effectively on the throne, he could not have 
‘got by’ without drawing on her capacity for taking action. As has been 
noted already, Eléné is credited with having spurred her husband into 
deposing her brothers before they deposed him.* Rhomanós, Stéphanos, 
and Constantine Lekapéno were now all monks interned in monasteries ; 
but, though this was enough to disqualify them technically from being 
reinstated on the throne, Constantine Porphyrogenitus had to pay for 
his clemency in not taking more drastic action against them. They were 
an anxiety to him as long as they lived. Rhomanós Lekapénós lived till 
948 ; Constantine Lekapénós got himself killed in trying to break out of 
his internment by force of arms. Constantine Porphyrogenitus had to 
cope with one plot to restore Rhomanós and with another to restore 
Stéphanos.5 The first of these two plots had been hatched by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus's brother-in-law Theophylaktos, who had been installed 
in the Patriarchate by his father Rhomanós. Fortunately for Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, Theophylaktos was a light-weight. He had a passion 
for horses, and he thought of little besides that. 

Theophylaktos and Eléné were not the only Lekapénoí who were still 
at large. There was the youthful co-Emperor Michael, Christopher's son. 


translated in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, II, pp. 93-4; see also Mas'üdi, translated ibid., 
PP- 397-8). 


1 $, mpds káMos cwparixdy, mpootxpacev kal avvears (Theoph. Cont., first bout of Constan- 
tine VII’s sole reign, chap. 13, p. 394). : 

2 The story that Constantine Porphyrogenitus was the instigator of Stéphanos Lekapénós's 
plot against Rhomanós Lekapénós is told only by Kedhrénés’s and Zonarás's source. 

3 Theoph. Cont., Book VI, Reign of Rhomanós II, chap. 6, p. 473. 

* Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 324; Zonarás, vol. iii, p. 481. : 

5 Theoph. Cont., Book VI, second bout of Constantine VII's sole reign, chap. 5, pp. 440-1, 


8nd chap. 6, p. 441, and the authorities cited on p. 23, n. 1. 
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sspe bun the Fast Roman Empire, Westerners are familiar 
ai umm of legitimacy deriving from physical descent.s The 
Ottoman dynasty actually gave its name to the empire which it built 
up and to the Muslim Turkish people who were this empire's ruling 
element. It was not till the Ottoman Empire had broken up and till the 
house of ‘Osman had been deposed that the ‘Osmanlis began to take 
pride in calling themselves by their national name ‘Turks’. By contrast, 
in the Roman Empire, as in the Egyptian and Chinese empires, no 
dynasty ever succeeded in making its claim to legitimacy good. 
Many other Roman Emperors, before and after Basil I and Rhomands 
I and Constantine VII, sought to ensure the transmission of the Imperial 
crown to their descendants by associating one or more of these with them 
during their own lifetime, but none of these would-be legitimate dynasties 
managed to hold the Imperial throne for long. Each in turn was ousted, 
. sooner or later, by some able outsider, and these successive intruders 





+ Theoph. Cont, Book VI, chap. 3, p. 498; i ; t. 
P $835 pudo Symeon, P. Pag 3 P. 438; Leo Grammaticus, p. 330; Georg. Mon. Cont, 
énds, vol. ii, p. 327; Zonarás, vol. iii, B. 
t 5 £onarás, vol. iii, Books XIII-XVIII, p. 482. 
4 Tis pe PorPhyrorénnétm, le. born in the purple (chamber of the Palace). 
finite (Paris, 2870, ral A. Rambaud, L'Empire grec au dixième siècle: Constantin Porphyro- 
miM ibid, pag E ee the whole of chapter IV, ‘Progrés des idées de légiti 
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could not fairly be called usurpers; for they were following in the foot- 
steps of the original founders of the Roman Empire more closely than 
those Emperors who came to the throne on the strength of being their 
fathers' sons. Monarchical power in the Roman state had been seized 
first by Julius Caesar and then by Augustus, in a struggle for existence 
between rival competitors in which the ablest won the prize. This prize 
was an unconstitutional one; so it is no paradox to say that the Roman 
Empire had no constitution or, alternatively, to say that its constitution 
rested on unconstitutional foundations. At any time during the fifteen 
centuries covered by the long series of Roman Emperors, the Imperial 
Crown could be seized legitimately by any aspirant who had the ambition 
to seize it and who also had the ability to translate his ambition into 
accomplished fact. Originally the competition was limited to members 
of the Roman nobility. Julius was not only a noble; he was a patrician. 
But his adopted son Octavianus Augustus was a plebeian by birth, and 
after the enactment, in A.D. 212, of the Constitutio Antoniniana, the 
great majority of the subjects of the Empire became eligible for contending 
for the prize. The winning of it by an able man of humble origin who, 
like Basil I and Rhomanós I, had risen in the world, was not only 
a frequent occurrence; it was a fulfilment, not a breach, of the Imperial 
tradition. 

This revolutionary tradition, which was inherent in the institution, 
was beneficial to the Roman Empire in as much as it made it certain 
that ability should come into power from time to time. On the other 
hand, this tradition was detrimental in as much as the price of it was 
periodical civil war and chronic intrigue, assassination, and consequent 
political instability. The device of conferring legitimacy by virtue of 
birth in the purple chamber of the Imperial Palace was an attempt 
to obtain the political stability which Imperial descent failed to 
provide. 

The Palace was the physical embodiment of the Court, and the Court, 
which had originated in Caesar’s private household, was a much more 
solid and permanent element in the Imperial system than the Emperor, 
or Emperors, of the day, whom the Court served with such a show of 
loyalty and veneration. Actually the Emperors were the Court’s crea- 
tures. Emperors might and did come and go; able adventurers might 
and did oust an ephemeral dynasty; but the Court lived on; and the 
ablest upstart Emperor had to come to terms with it—which, from the 
time of Diocletian onwards, meant submitting to becoming the prisoner 
of the Court’s oppressive annual round of ceremonies, Birth in the purple 
chamber of the Palace was tantamount to legitimization by the Court; 
and since, in the Roman Imperial system, the Court, not the reigning 
Emperor, had the last word, to be a porphyrogenitus, as Constantine vit 
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2. Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s Character 


LicuT is thrown on Constantine’s character 
well as by what has been written about him 
these views of Constantine seen from outside, 
contemporary accounts by writers who were Ci 
who therefore could not offend him with imp 
weight to independent first-hand contemporary evidence than to post- 
humous accounts—though these must have been derived ultimately, at 
least in part, from candid contemporary impressions that must have been 
committed to writing secretly at the time or have been handed down 
orally. Among the posthumous accounts, again, we shall give more 
weight to those which were written when Constantine's descendants were 
no longer on the throne than to accounts written after Constantine's death 
but while the Basilian dynasty was still reigning. The East Roman subjects 
who wrote these earlier posthumous accounts could not afford to publish 
anything that was seriously critical of a reigning Emperor's ancestor. 
If we accept these criteria for assessing the value of the sources other 
than Constantine's own works, we shall pay the most attention to the 
evidence of Liutprand, Bishop of Cremona. Though Liutprand's ac- 
quaintance with Constantine was slight, it was contemporary and first- 
hand, and Liutprand was free to write what he Chose, since he was 
not under the East Roman Government's thumb. On his two visits to 
Constantinople, Liutprand was a foreign ambassador, and, as such, was 
sacrosanct, while at home, in Lombardy, he was beyond the reach of the 
East Roman Government's arm. Next to Liutprand, we shall pay atten- 


by his own writings, as 
by other people. Among 
we shall be suspicious of 
onstantine's subjects, and 
unity. We shall give more 


tion to the East Roman chroniclers—K edhrénós, Zonarás, Glykás—who 


were writing after the Basilian dynasty had expired. On the other hand, 
we shall take with a grain of salt the more flattering account of 
Constantine by the anonymous author of the second part of Theophanes 
Continuatus, Book VI,! who was probably writing while Constantine's 
son Rhomanós II was on the throne. The first part of Book VI was 
probably written while the young Emperors Basil II and Constantine 
VIII were being overshadowed by the intruder Niképhóros II Phokás, as 
their grandfather Constantine VII had been overshadowed by their 
great-grandfather Rhomanós I Lekapénós. The writer of this part has 
followed his source the logothete Symeon in treating Rhomanós I 


.. more handsomely than was feasible for anyone who was writing during 
_ Constantine VIPs or even Rhomanós II's lifetimes. 


1 ie. the part that begins immediately after the notice of Rhomanós Lekapénós's death 
- (pp. 441-81 in the Bonn edition). 
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These strictures are caustic, and Constantine gives the impression of 
being pleased that his argument has given him an opportunity for cen- 
suring Rhomanós incidentally. However, for a scholar, this censure is 
fairly mild. Many scholars have written more tartly about colleagues 
who have offended against them much less grievously than Rhomanós 
had offended against Constantine. 

Moreover, Constantine is fair-minded enough to add that ‘Rhomands 
has one plausible line of defence. This action of his led to the redemption 
of a large number of Christian prisoners. Also, the Bulgars are Christians 
of the same persuasion as ourselves.’ 

Constantine would have done better for his own reputation if he had 
ended here; but he could not resist going on to make the point that 
Maria Lekapéné’s marriage to Tsar Peter was not really a breach of 
Constantine the Great’s alleged injunction, because Maria was not an 
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chap. 13, pp. 85-9 in the Bonn edition. 
"Imp, chap. 13, p, 8B, — 
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in the De Caerimontis,2 for 


piety. He did not think it right for the Romans [i.e. th 
to keep up the ancient [pagan] customs [ € contemporary Greeks] 


of the Ausones [the ancient Romans]. 

Rhomanós had not paused to reflect that the celebration of the Vrou- 
mália had been countenanced by all the famous Christian Emperors who 
had been his predecessors. ‘In Rhomanós's eyes what seemed good to 
him was tantamount to civil law, common law, rectitude, and piety.2 

Rhomanós's vandalism had offended Constantine's antiquarianism 
and Constantine prided himself on having rehabilitated an antique 
festival that Rhomanós had sought to abolish. Once again, he castigates 
Rhomanós for his wilfulness; yet, once again too, he has the honesty 
to mention that Rhomanós did at least have a respectable motive for 
his wrong-headed action. 

Few scholars, I believe, would have let Rhomanós off so lightly if they 
had suffered all that Constantine had suffered at his hands and if they 
had had the opportunity of taking a literary revenge on Rhomanós 
that Constantine did have after Rhomands’s fall in 944- 

If Constantine's own works cast little discredit on his character, 
Bishop Liutprand's testimony shows it in a positively favourable light. 
Liutprand was not an easy person to deal with. He was flamboyant, vain, 
and touchy ; and, since he was inordinately proud of his own prowess in 
the Latin culture, he is likely to have been particularly sensitive when 
he was on Byzantine ground, where he found himself in the presence of 
a culture which he must have recognized as being superior to his own. 
On the second of his two diplomatic missions to Constantinople, which 
Was in 968-9 and thus fell within the reign of Niképhóros II Phokás, 
Liutprand quarrelled with everyone, from the reigning senior Emperor 
downwards, with whom he had to do business, and he came away cursing 
Byzantium and all its works. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, on the other 
hand, got on well with Liutprand when Liutprand paid his first visit to 
Constantinople in 949. 







* De Adm. Imp. chap. 13, p. 88. * Book II, chap. 18, p. 606. 
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a mide tr BoE Ni CAP: 7 3 Ibid., chap. 10. 
* Constantine Porphyrogenitus justifies Imperial marriage alliances with Franks on the 
two grounds that Constantine the Great had made an exception in the Franks’ favour ‘be- 
cause his own family had originated in those parts’ and ‘because of the age-old illustriousness 
and nobility of those parts and those peoples’ (De Adm. Imp., chap. 1 3, p- 86). In the catalogue 
of formulae for addressing foreign rulers that was in force in Constantine VII's and Rhomanós 
I's joint reign (De Caer., Book II, chap. 48), the formula for Frankish rulers is ‘our (dear 
and) well-beloved spiritual brother the (noble and) illustrious Rhéx’ (pp. 689 and 691). 
This Francophilism of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s was remembered by his second 
rai pi i aa II Phokás, as a bad mark in Constantine's record. Liutprand, on his 
: oth he mon to Constantinople in 968-9, bought five le robes of state to take home 
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Kidney (Legato, chaps. 53-5, quoted in II, 1 (ii), on pp. 65-7)- 
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was only a minor Frankish prince; he was not 
Bertha was not even Hugh's legitimate daughter. Yet Constantine 


19 
a successful one; and 


valued his Frankish daughter-in-law, prized the connection with Hugh 
and devoted a whole chapter of the De Administrando Imperio? to ‘The 
Genealogy of the Illustrious King Ougon’. Bertha’s escort, Siegfried, 
Bishop of Parma, happened to be in Constantinople when Stéphanos 
and Constantine Lekapénoi deposed their father Rhomanós. The news 
of this coup d'état caused an uproar in the City, and there were popular 
demonstrations in favour of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. There were 
fears that, having got rid of their father, the conspirators might take 
still more drastic steps against their brother-in-law. At this critical 
moment in Constantine Porphyrogenitus's career, Bishop Siegfried came 
to his rescue at the head of the Latin residents in Constantinople :3 
Amalfitans, Romans,* Gaetans. No doubt this incident had left grateful 
memories in Constantine's mind. 

When we come to Constantine's own countrymen's accounts of him, 
we find them agreeing on two points. His critics agree that he was an 
eminent scholar, and that, in this field, he had done outstandingly good 
service.5 His supporters agree that he was too fond of food and drink. 
Constantine can hardly have drunk greatly to excess; if he had been 
another Michael ITI, he could not also have been the industrious intellec- 
tual worker that his literary output proves him to have been. It is also 
significant that he is not criticized on this score by Liutprand, who did 
dine with him and who had a malicious love of scandal. On the other 
hand, the impression of good nature, which Liutprand's account of 
Constantine gives, is confirmed explicitly by the anonymous author of 
the second part of Theophanes Continuatus, Book VI. This writer declares 
that Constantine was ‘affable to everybody';? and that ‘he never lost 
his temper with anybody—aristocrat, bourgeois, or proletarian—though 
he came up against serious misdemeanours committed by numerous 
offenders against the public interest as well as against the Emperor 
personally.'5 The same writer also lays stress on Constantine’s humane- 
ness as this was manifested in his public acts. For instance, he sent John 
Kourkoúas to carry out an exchange of prisoners at the frontier between 


1 Liutprand, Antapodosis, Book V, chap. 20. 
3 Liutprand. Antapodosis, Book V, chap. 21. 
* i.e. Romans in the Western sense of inhabitants of the City of Rome, not in the Eastern 
sense of subjects of the East Roman Empire. " 
5 See Zonarás, vol. iii, Books XIII-XVIII, pp. 482-3 (Bonn edition) ; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, 
P. 326 (Bonn edition) ; Glykás, p. 561 (Bonn edition). 
$ Theoph. Cont., Book VI, second bout of Constantine VII's sole reign, chap. 54, p. 468, 
confirmed by pseudo-Symeon Magister, p. 756, Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 325, Zonarás vol. iii, 
P. 483. 
7 Hpoonv}s rots waa. (Theoph. Cont., p. 468). 
=s T Cen Book m eund baat of Constantine VII's sole reign, chap. 10, p. 444- 


2 Chap. 26, pp. 114-18. 
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i r had [now] turned up—one who would make 
it i iiss ae signans ard interests if he became sole ruler. 
[This expectation was disappointed.] Constantine proved to be weaker than 
he had been taken to be (paAaxdrepos ddr rhs ómoXjiews). His eri dil 
quite belied what had been expected of him. He drank. He shirked laborious 


tasks and preferred to take the easiest line. He was implacable in dealing 
with offences and was hard-hearted in meting out punishments. He was no 
good at making appointments. He did not choose to follow the policy of 
selecting by merit, as is incumbent on a ruler invested with majestic authority. 
Constantine entrusted the first comer with the responsibilities of office—a 
provincial governorship (a7parnyiav), say, or a civil post (wodvrapytav). He 
made no inquiries, with the result that quite vulgar and discredited people 
were appointed to the most important civil offices. His wife Eléné and the 
parakoimémenos Basil played a big part in this. They did not shrink from 
putting offices up for sale.? 
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According to Zonarás, 


As a public administrator he [Constantine] was decidedly weak (8iékevro 
HadBaxcirepov). At the same time, he was vindictive towards offenders and 
was implacable in meting out punishments. He drank to excess. In making 
Appointments, he did not put the provincial governorships and the posts in 


A erae enin in VI, pied bout of Constantine VII's sole reign, chap. 9, p. 443- 
Id dup 5, pra. Thad, dad GR 
* Ibid, chap. 17, py cs Ibid., chap. 18, p. 449. 5 Ibid., chap. 19, p. 449- 
^ Ibid, chap. 16, p. add. Du. ? Ibid., chap. 14, pp. 445-9. 
E :.,9 Kedhrénós vol. ii. pp. 325-6. 
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the central government into worthy hands. He appointed unsatisfactory and 
disreputable candidates—in fact, whatever candidates the Empress and the 
RUM presented to him—and these two put up the public offices 
for sale." 


These two critical retrospective verdicts on Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus are manifestly derived, via Skylidzés (Scylitzes) from a single 
original source, which was presumably contemporary with Constantine, 
though it could not be given publicity so long as descendants of his were 
on the throne. 

It is credible that Constantine may have shrunk from the ordeal of 
wrestling with forceful personalities and may therefore have been too 
ready to delegate this essential part of an administrator’s duty to his 
wife and brother-in-law. If this is the truth, the source will have been 
justified in accusing him of being ‘weak’. Even the anonymous author 
of the second part of Theophanes Continuatus, Book VI, admits that Con- 
stantine was generally timid. These indications make it credible that 
Constantine did owe it to his wife Eléné Lekapéné’s prompting that, for 
once in his life, he struck first, when, in his confrontation with his 
brothers-in-law Stéphanos and Constantine after the deposition of his 
father-in-law, he was faced with an inescapable choice between either 
smiting or being smitten—the choice that Constantine's grandfather 
Basil I had faced, and had decided for himself without a woman's help, 
when he had struck down first the Caesar Várdhas and then the 
Emperor Michael III. At the same time, it is also credible—though 
Kedhrénós's and Zonarás's common source? is our sole evidence for this 
story—that Constantine, on his own initiative, put the idea of deposing 
Rhomanós Lekapénós into Stéphanos Lekapénós's head. The story, as 
told by Kedhrénós, is circumstantial. According to Kedhrénós, Constan- 
tine did not approach Stéphanos direct, but employed, as a go-between, 
Basil Peteinós, a soldier in the guards' regiment called the Etaireía who 
had been a personal friend of the Porphyrogenitus's since childhood. 
Peteinós succeeded in persuading Stéphanos to embark on the enterprise ; 
Stéphanos tried to enlist his brother, Constantine; but Constantine 
Lekapénós was reluctant, and, in the end, it was Stéphanos who carried 
out the coup, with his brother Constantine's half-hearted assent. If this 
is the true story of the overthrow of Rhomanós Lekapénós, it throws 


1 Zonarás, vol. iii, Books XIII-XVIII, p. 483. 

5 ds rà noM à eds (Theoph. Cont., second bout of Constantine VII's sole reign, chap. 
54, p. 468). Constantine had shown his timidity when, on the eve of Rhomanós Lekapénós's 
usurpation, he had given orders for ousting his mother and had then countermanded these 
orders when his mother wept (Theoph. Cont., p. 392; Georg. Mon. Cont., pp. 884-5; Leo 


"Grammaticus, p. 298; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 291). This was weak, but it was good-natured 


too. 
3 Kedhrénós, vol. ii, pp. 321-4; Zonarás, vol. iii, Books XIII-XVIH, p. 480. 
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F 7 g i The contradiction between the anonymous writer's praise of 

Constantine appointments and Kedhrénós's and Zonarás S source's 

condemnation of them is resolved when we find that, as is not surprising, 

some of these appointments were bad, while others were good. Constan- 

tine appointed an incompetent officer to the command of the ex- 

peditionary force sent against Candia in A.D. 949,” and this unfortunate 
choice was largely responsible for the expedition’s failure. Even the 
well-disposed anonymous writer testifies to the knavery of Constantine’s 
éparkhos Theóphilos and Constantine did not mend matters by trans- 
ferring Thedphilos from the eparkhate to the kuaistorship+—a post 
which offered almost equally lavish opportunities for misconduct. On 
the other hand, Basil appears to have been a capable and worthy in- 
cumbent of the parakoimomenate; and Constantine certainly did well 
in rehabilitating John Kourkodas* and the house of Phokás,$5 whom 
Rhomanós Lekapénós had disgraced,” and in strengthening Várdhas 
Phokas’s hands by appointing good officers to serve under him. Whether 
Constantine reversed these un-public-spirited acts of Rhomanós's on 
Panter ae eis Basil’s and Eléné's instance, this move was un- 
es pul ic interest, It brought back into the East Roman 

ymeon Magister, Reign of Constantine VII, chap. 4, on pp. 754-5 of the Bonn 


edition of Theoph. Cont. 
a tL 2 Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 336. 
: Tek ae nt VI, second bout of Constantine VIPs sole reign, chap: 8, pp. gri 
M ris » v» ibid., chap. 10, p. 444. s Ibid., chap. 9, p. 443 
7 Theoph. Cni, o ra 41, P. 459; chap. 45, p. 462. E Pe Sn: d 
395-7; Reign of Rhoman p: T Bout of Constantine VII's sole reign, chaps. 13-15, pp. 
Rhomanós had disgraced John Kove’, PP- 420-9; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, pp. 317-18. 
* Theoph, Coni, Book via n Kourkoúas reluctantly {see p. 381). , 
econd bout of Constantine VIT's sole reign, chap. 14, p. 445+ 
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Empire's service a fund of military ability of which Rhomanós had 
deprived the Empire. 


Constantine's prowess at his desk-work, which the anonymous writer 
praises and which Kedhrénós's and Zonarás's source does not deny, is 
something that we should expect in a man who was an administrator 
perforce while he was temperamentally a scholar. As for the contradiction 
between the amiability with which Constantine is credited by the anony- 
mous writer and the vindictiveness of which he is accused by Kedhrénós's 
and Zonarás's source, we may perhaps conjecture that Constantine was 
amiable by nature, but that he was capable of plotting cunningly if his 
resentment was aroused, as it was by Rhomanós Lekapénós's shabby 
treatment of him, and that he was also capable of reacting savagely if 
and when he was distracted from his beloved scholarly occupations by 
some political crisis that was too serious for him to ignore. He will have 
resented being forced into playing the hateful power-game even more 
than he will have resented the danger to his crown and life that he 
was being compelled reluctantly to parry. It is not surprising if, in these 
circumstances, Constantine did sometimes hit back more violently than 
would have come naturally to a born man of action who enjoyed living 
dangerously. Several accounts' confirm the anonymous writer’s state- 
ment? that Constantine detected and suppressed two pro-Lekapénot 
conspiracies. The first of these aimed at reinstating Rhomanós I, the 
second at reinstating Stéphanos. The anonymous writer himself records 
that some of the participants in the second conspiracy had their ears 
and noses cut off, and that others were flogged beyond endurance. 

Atrocities are culpable, even when committed under provocation. 
There is not, however, any evidence that Constantine committed them 
habitually. For the most part, his subjects will have had little cause to 
be afraid of him unless they went out of their way to exasperate him 
by threatening his security and—still worse—disturbing the peace and 
quiet without which he could not pursue his scholarly activities. 

There is, however, a story, told by Kedhrénós alone,* which does give 
some colour to the charge that Constantine was vindictive and implac- 
able, and this in a case in which he had not the excuse that his victim 
had sinned against him by bringing his crown or his life into jeopardy. 
After the death of his disreputable brother-in-law, the Ecumenical 


` Y eg. Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 923; Leo Grammaticus, p. 3305 Theoph. Cont., PP. 440-1; 
pseudo-Symeon Magister, pp. 753-4; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, pp. 327-8; Zonarás, vol. iii, Books 
XIII-XVIII, pp. 483-4; Yahya b. Sa'id, loc. cit. on p. 10, n. 3. : 

2 Theoph. Cont., Book VI, second bout of Constantine VII's sole reign, chaps. 5-6, 
PP. 440-1. i 

1 ai Mon. Cont. and Leo Grammaticus and pseudo-Symeon say that Constantine meted 
out severe punishments on the first occasion too. 

* Kedhrénós, vol. ii, pp. 334 and 337-8. 
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pseudo-Symeon.! 

; ine Porphyrogenitus was 

In his personal appearance the Emperor Constantine phyn ; 

tall in iré His complexion was milk-white. He had fine eyes; their ex- 
pression was genial.* He was beaky-nosed (hook-nosed). He had a long face, 
ruddy cheeks, and a long neck. He held himself as erect as a cypress tree. 
He was broad-shouldered. He was amiable : affable to everybody and generally 
timid. He was fond of food and drink. His talk was full of charm. His scale 
of presents and rewards was generous.5 


The earliest and most authoritative description, after Liutprand’s, 
of the impression made by Constantine’s countenance may be 


Constantine 
M aktos, Cons tant 


iuepos õpis, ebAada ell, xápis uudrov. 


51 rov euspuri abrod Blov (the first of the two anonymous authors of Theoph. Cont., Book VI, 
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ros peri «ai dp Béynare xai ds Mos ' Indvvys AXpvoóorouos mapa mov éyvupilero kal 
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2 cad "t ook VI, PP. 44475); tios drip kal dywóraros (pseudo-Symeon, p. 755); 
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leben Chula: Sibert took a strong line not only with the timid Constantine 
* On p. 40h. ormicable successors Niképhóros TT Phokás and John Dzimiskés. 
8 Second bout of © i Ü i 

: ‘Onstantine VII's sole reign, chap. 5, p. 756, 
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This is line 20 of a poem on Constantine's death which is written, in 
the main scribe's hand, on the margin of folio 116" of the Madrid manu- 
script of the chronicle of Scylitzes. This manuscript was written in the 
second half or third quarter of the thirteenth century—at latest circa 
1300; but the editor of the poem!—which is headed Zvpedv marpiiios 
xol donkpirts, 700 vuvi payiorpov kal oTpatiwtixod, eis Kovoravrivoy rèv 
moppupoyévvyrtov BaciAa—holds that the poet is the celebrated Symeon 
Metaphrastes,? and that the poem was composed, 
immediately after Constantine's death in 959. 
The traits noted in this line of verse are reported at first hand by 
Bishop Liutprand and described in the passage, just quoted, from 
Theophanes Continuatus. The beauty of Constantine’s eyes, which is re- 
marked in both these descriptions, indicates that both are authentic. 
An imaginary picture of Constantine Porphyrogenitus on his death- 
bed, in the Madrid MS. of Scylitzes, folio 198", is reproduced by 


as an obituary notice, 


Ševčenko. . 
Sevcer 


* I. Ševčenko, ‘Poems on the Deaths of Leo VI and Constantine VII in the Madrid 
Manuscript of Scylitzes', in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Numbers Twenty-three and Twenty-four 
(1969-70), pp. 185-228. The text of this poem is printed ibid., pp. 210-12, 

2 See ibid., pp. 216-19 and 222-3. 

3 In his Plate 7, in loc. cit. 






























PART II 


THE EAST ROMAN EMPIRE 


1. The Economy since the Seventh Century 


(i) General Considerations 


; hyrogenitus lived and reigned towards 
in n gels PAL during which the East Roman 
the close of a T erous. This prosperity was only relative. Throughout 
Empire a n p Emperors and their subjects underwent many severe 
Lco x3 nevertheless, relatively well-off by comparison both 
with their predecessors in the seventh century and with their successors 
from the latter part of the eleventh century onwards until the East 
Roman Empire’s eventual extinction at the end of a long-drawn-out 
death-agony. The East Roman Empire’s seventh-century crisis had been 
as desperate as the fifth-century crisis in the Roman Empire’s western 
provinces and as the third-century crisis in the Empire asa whole. But, 
like the Empire in the third century, and unlike its western provinces 
in the fifth century, the Empire’s eastern remnant had emerged, in the 
seventh century, out of a sea of troubles that, for a number of decades 
on end, had seemed bound to overwhelm it. On the other hand, its 
decline and collapse in the eleventh century was never retrieved, though, 
even after this, it struggled hard and long to survive, in contrast to the 
feeble collapse of the fifth-century Imperial Government in the West. 
The seventh-century blizzard had raged, with hardly a lull, from the 
overthrow and murder of the Emperor Maurice in 602 till the raising 
of the first siege of Constantinople by the Arabs in 678. This first of 
the two Arab sieges of the East Roman Empire’s capital city had been 
us uie Na cues ordeal of the two. At that date the ¿lan of the 
sam Arab world-conquerors had not yet been spent. By 717-18, 


Tue Emp 





3 Liutprand, Legatio, chaps. 34 and 44. 
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the Empire's peer and rival, the Empire of Iran. Thus the year 718, if 
not the year 678, may be taken as the initial date of the East Roman 
Empire's floruit. Its terminal date was 963, the year in which. Constantine 


Porphyrogenitus's son Rhomanós II died, and in which his two grand- 
sons were treated by his brilliant general Niképhóros Phokás as Con- 
stantine himself had been treated in 920 by Rhomanós Lekapénós, the 
admiral of the Central Government's fleet. 

At first thoughts it may seem surprising to find the terminal date of 
the East Roman Empire's quarter of a millennium of relative prosperity 
in the accession-year of an Emperor who, after his accession as well as 
before it, achieved a rapid series of dazzling military successes. Within 
less than a decade, Niképhóros II Phokás reconquered for the East 
Roman Empire more territory than had been recovered for it by the 
cumulative efforts of his predecessors during the preceding three cen- 
turies and a half. But Niképhóros II's military triumphs were purchased 
at a fatally high social cost. 

In his single-minded pursuit of military efficiency, Niképhóros keyed 
up the demand on those members of the rural population who were under 
obligation either to serve personally in one of the thematic army-corps 
or alternatively to provide the equipment, or a quota of it, for a serving 
soldier. Niképhóros found money more welcome than only semi-pro- 
fessional men; for, with monetary commutations of service, he could 
employ fully professional soldiers in place of the semi-professional levies 
of the army-corps districts. These onerous and, on a long view, un- 
propitious, military innovations of Niképhóros's are discussed in the 
chapter on the East Roman Army. In the present context, we may note 
the effect of his ambitious wars of conquest on the East Roman Empire's 
domestic food-supply. It has been pointed out? that the beginning of the 
period of chronic food-shortage and high prices at Constantinople co- 
incides in date with the beginning of the East Roman Government's 
large-scale offensive military operations. The famine at Constantinople 
in 960 can be accounted for by the demands for the supply of Niké- 

phóros's expeditionary force in Crete in the winter of 960-1. The famine 
of 968 can be accounted for similarly by the demands of Niképhóros's 
‘campaign in that year in Osrhoéné and Syria. This is attested by 
Otto IPs ambassador, Bishop Liutprand of Cremona, who was in 
Constantinople in 968.5 

Famine at home was, indeed, the inevitable price of the new style of 
East Roman warfare that had now replaced the guerrilla tactics and 


! See Part II, chap. 6, pp. 311-14 and 320-1. 


© * By J. L. Teall, "The Grain Supply of the Byzantine Empire, 330-1024’, in Dumbarton 


Oaks Papers, Number Thirteen (1959), pp. 87-139, on pp. 114, 116, 117. 
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ability could win admiration, but his rigidity a ; P 
arouse the violent antipathy that envenoms Liutprand's report of his 
encounter with him. Niképhóros is a tragic figure. In devoting himself 
whole-heartedly to the aggrandizement of the East Roman Empire, 
he confirmed its already impending doom. i : . 

To outward appearance the East Roman Empire stood at its apogee in 
the century 963-1071, not in the preceding quarter of a millennium 
718-963. This outward appearance was not deceptive in the fields of 
literature and visual art; but in the economic and social fields, and 
consequently in the political and military fields as well, the Empire’s 
imposing appearance was illusory.3 Ominous signs of the times had 
become apparent already to predecessors of Niképhóros II, for instance 
to Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s unwelcome senior colleague Rhomanós 
I and to Constantine himself. A series of Emperors, ending with Con- 

* See Anonymus Vari, Liber de Re Militari, chap. 21. 


E Leo Diaconus, Book IV, chapter 6, mentions four causes of Niképhóros II's unpopularity. 
The immediate particular cause was the loss of life in a panic among the audience in the 


Hippodrome at Constantinople over a military tournament that Niképhóros had staged. 


The three chronic Causes were the sharp increase of taxation to meet the demands of Niké- 
phóros's swollen military budget; the famine 
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stantine's grandson Basil II, tried to restore the Empire's social health 


by legislation and were foiled. In the light of their failure, they would 
probably have been surprised, not that the Empire was eventually over- 
taken by disaster, but that the disaster did not come sooner than it did. 
The dynasty that had been founded in 867 by Constantine's grand- 
father Basil I 'could build upon firm foundations in agriculture and 
commerce laid by their predecessors .1 *Many characteristics of the 
flourishing society’ over which this dynasty ruled ‘can be traced into the 
earlier years of the ninth century and even further back." Commercial 
vitality and urban growth had become apparent in the reigns of 
Niképhóros I (802-11) and Theóphilos (829-42).! The reign of Basil s 
predecessor, colleague, and victim, Michael III (842-67), had been 
particularly fruitful. In the stubborn military confrontation between 
the East Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate, the tide had turned 
decisively in the Empire's favour in 865, when Michael's uncle Petronás 
had annihilated a Muslim expeditionary force led by the Amir of 
Malatiyah. Next year, in 864, the Khan of Bulgaria, a state that had 
intruded itself into the Empire's former domain in the heart of the 
Balkan Peninsula, had yielded to an East Roman show of military force 
and had submitted to be converted to Christianity. In 860 Constantinople 
—bravely succoured by the Emperor Michael in his swift return from 
an eastern campaign—had repulsed a surprise attack by water, through 
the Bosphorus, from the Rhos, a barbarian power that, till then, had 
been hardly within the East Romans’ ken. Within seven years of that 
terrifying experience, the Ecumenical Patriarch, Phótios, had retorted 
to the military offensive of the Rhos’s Scandinavian war-lords by launch- 
ing a counter-offensive on the religious plane. He had lodged a Christian 
mission in Kiev,? the Rhos’s distant capital; and, though most of the 
seeds scattered at this first sowing were trampled away before they could 
germinate, the progressive conversion and progressive expansion of 
Russia eventually extended the bounds of Eastern Orthodox Christen- 
dom northward and eastward to the Arctic and Pacific Oceans. 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity took root in Russia because, within 
those same seven years, two Thessalonian Greek missionaries, the 
brothers Constantine-Cyril and Methódhios, had invented an alpha- 
bet for conveying the language of the Slav settlers in Thessaloniké’s 

1 J. L. Teall in loc. cit., p. go. 

2 Phótios's letter of 867, announcing this, is printed in Migne, Patrologia Graeca (hereinafter 
Migne, P.G.), vol. cii, cols. 736-7. See also Obolensky in C. Med. H., vol. iv, and ed., Part I 
(1966). p. 496. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in Theoph. Cont., Book V, pp. 342-3, gives the 
credit to Basil I and to his Patriarch Ighnátios, Professor Dmitri Obolensky, in The Byzantine 
Commonwealth: Eastern Europe 500-1453 (London, 1971, Weidenfeld & Nicolson), p. 184, 
suggests that, after Phótios had sent a bishop to the Rhos at some date before 867, Ighnátios 


sent an archbishop to them, perhaps circa 874. In 946 there were Barriopevos ‘Pas soldiers 
at Constantinople in the Imperial Government's service (De Caer., Book II, chap. 15, p. 579)- 
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contemporary subjects, his reply would probably have been ‘taxation’, 
Ever since the Empire’s astonishing recovery from its third-century 
collapse, its Government had been determined not to fall again into the 
financial chaos that had been perhaps the most painful feature of the 
third-century crisis—more painful, even, than civil war and barbarian 
invasion. For a time the Graeco-Roman World had actually relapsed 
into a barter-economy from the monetary economy that had been its 
practice since the seventh century B.c. From the reign of Diocletian until 
the reign of Aléxios I, the Roman Government never went bankrupt 
and never suspended payments? In 618 the Emperor Heraclius had 
found himself compelled to issue a silver currency that had been debased 
to the extent of 50 per cent,* but this seventh-century lapse had been 
retrieved, and the gold solidus (nómisma) had not depreciated in the 
long time of troubles that had followed the death, in 565, of the Emperor 
Justinian L5 An alleged depreciation of the currency in the reign of 
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Constantine Porphyrogenitus's second successor Niképhóros II Phokás, 
is, though probable, non-proven.: 

In Ostrogorsky's opinion the East Roman Empire was the only effective 
state, in the modern sense of the term, in the medieval Christian oikou- 
mené. It was this in virtue of a number of its features: for instance, the 
close-knit centralization of its administration, staffed by an educated 
bureaucracy; the regularity of the collection of its tax-revenue, which 
gave it a budget that, at its apogee, balanced at a figure equivalent to 
nearly 100 million gold marks.? Bury has estimated? that in the ninth 
century the East Roman Empire's revenue was half as large again as that 
of the contemporary ‘Abbasid Caliphate—an empire that dwarfed the 
East Roman Empire in the size of both its territory and its population, 
Ostrogorsky draws attention to the East Roman Empire’s money 
economy and to its role in international trade.4 

Ostrogorsky also points out’ that the taxation-system was the governing 
factor in the life of the East Roman Empire and of its subjects. It played 
this role because the Imperial Government's solvency was a tour de force. 
In the age in which the Roman Empire had embraced the whole peri- 
meter of the Mediterranean Sea, its three principal industrial and com- 
mercial power-houses had been Egypt, Syria, and western Asia Minor. 
All three had been retained by the Constantinopolitan Roman Empire 
when the economically backward western provinces had dropped off; 
but, in the seventh century, the first two had been lost, first temporarily 
to the Persians and then permanently to the Arabs, while the coasts and 
off-shore islands of western Asia Minor had been cruelly ravaged in the 
course of the Arab naval offensive that had been launched in 649 and 
had culminated in the assault on Constantinople in 674-8. 

1 See Kedhrénós-Scylitzes, vol. ii, p. 369 (Bonn), cited by E. Bach: ‘Les Lois agraires 
byzantines du X* siècle’ in Classica et Mediaevalia V (1942), pp. 70-91, on p. roo, and G. 
Schlumberger: Nicéphore Phocas, and ed. (Paris, 1923, Fontemoing), p. 443. According to 
Kedhrénós-Scylitzes in loc. cit. (cf. Zonarás, vol. iii, Books XIII-XVIII, p. 507), Niké- 
phóros II issued a new gold nómisma, the so-called tetartérón, which was below the standard 
weight, and then made his payments in tetartérá, while still exacting the Imperial Govern- 
ment's dues in standard nomísmata. According to Bach, loc. cit., Scylitzes's allegation is 
supported by numismatic evidence. However, according to F. Dworschak, in Numismatische 
Reitschrift, Neue Folge, no. 29 (1936), pp. 79 seqq., cited by G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des 
byzantinischen Staates (Munich, 1940, Beck), p. 247, n. 1, the tetartérón was only slightly 
lighter than the standard nómisma. The standard coin continued to circulate as an inter- 
national currency, and, no doubt, also continued to be issued, side by side with the tetar- 
térón, by the East Roman mint. The standard nómisma was not debased till the reign of 
Constantine IX (1042-55), and it did not collapse until after the disastrous year 1071. See 
J. M. Hussey: The Byzantine World (London, 1957, Hutchinson), p. 51. f 

2 G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Die wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Entwicklungsgrundlagen des byzan- 
tinischen Reiches’, in Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 22. Band (Stuttgart, 


1929, Kohlhammer), pp. 129-43, on p. 129. i 
3 Bury, op. cit., p. 220. 4 Ostrogorsky, loc. cit. 


5 G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian Conditions in the Byzantine Empire in the Middle Ages’, 


= in The Cambridge Economic History, vol. i, 2nd ed. (1965), pp. 205-34, on p. 205. 
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f the taxes due from each of 


their members, and this formidable collective liability created a social 
bond, since every member’s interests suffered if any single member de- 
faulted or decamped. Consequently the villagers became accustomed to 
taking collective action, and, in some circumstances, they were entitled 
de jure to take it. The survival of the small freeholds was of vital impor- 
tance for both the fiscal and the military strength of the Empire.5 It is 
surely untrue that the progressive transfer of the ownership of land from 
small holders to big landowners did not diminish the amount of the tax- 
revenue that the land was made to yield. Legally, of course, the land was 
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taxable at the same rate, whoever the owner of it mi i 

the fiscal merit of the collectively assessed Dag m rose 
peasants was that the full amount of the tax demanded (and perhaps 
more) could be extracted from them, whereas the big landowners wee 
able to get off with paying less than their due. Like the senior taxation- 
officers themselves, the big landowners were members of the ‘Establish- 
ment’. They had friends at Court and in the metropolitan central bureaux 
of the civil service. All members of the ‘Establishment’ were tacitly in 
league with each other to promote their respective private interests,! and 
when the ‘Establishment’ conspired against the Crown, the ‘Establish- 
ment’ could count on being the winner, though officially the Emperor 
was an autocrat. 

The free peasantry was as important for the Army as it was for the 
Treasury ; for the peasantry furnished the great majority of the Empire’s 
troops. The Emperor Leo VI declares, in one of the rare passages in his 
Taktiká that he has not copied out of someone else's book, that ‘two 
occupations’ (éirnSevpara) are ‘absolutely essential’ (Aav dvayxata), 
namely agriculture (yewpyucj) and military service (orparioruj). "These 
occupations take precedence over all others.’ This declaration is re- 
peated in the agrarian law promulgated in 994 in the names of the 
Emperors Rhomanós Lekapénós, Leo VI's son Constantine, and Rho- 
manós's sons Stephen and Constantine. ‘The presence of a numerous 
population brings with it a number of practical benefits : the co-operative 
payment of taxes and the co-operative discharge of military obligations. 
If the population gives out, there will be a complete breakdown of 
these services.’3 

By the year 934 the free peasantry of the East Roman Empire was 
manifestly in danger of being reduced to vanishing point by the expan- 
sion, at its expense, of the properties of the big landowners. It is amazing 
that the free peasants should have survived for so long as they did, con- 
sidering that successive Emperors proved powerless to save them, and 
that the peasants had to withstand the assaults of three enemies: the 
Imperial Government's own taxation-officers and enemy raiders from 
beyond the Empire’s frontiers,* as well as the peasants’ big-landowner 
neighbours, Of these three assailants, the tax-officers were perennial, 
the foreign raiders seasonal, and the native big landowners permanent, 
when once they had begun to add field to field. The date at which the 


1 Ostrogorsky, ‘Die wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Entwicklungsgrundlagen', p. 136. 

2 Leo VI: Taktikd, Dhiátaxis 11, § 11, in Migne, P.G., vol. cvii, cols. 793-6. 

3 4 yàp r&v moààðv Karolknas moi» Selkvvo rijs xpelas rjv ddéleav, ri» ràv Bnpociam 
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pond significant in this connection too. It has been mentioned 
already that, in the border warfare between the East Roman Empire 
and the Arab Caliphate, the tide had turned decisively in the Empire's 
favour in 863. In 926 the East Roman Army took the offensive, and, 
though there were fluctuations in the fortunes of war, this offensive was 
maintained, and the eastern frontiers of the Empire were carried farther 
and farther eastwards, in the course of the next hundred years. It is no 
mere coincidence that the same century witnessed first the successive 
attempts, by legislation, to save the free peasants from the expansion 
of the big estates, and then the big landowners! victory over the Crown 
and its peasant protégés, The earliest of the tenth-century agrarian laws, 
the law allegedly promulgated in 922, may be spurious, or, if genuine, 
it may be misdated, but the law of 934 is undisputedly genuine, and it 
was promulgated in the year in which Malatiyah was finally captured 
and annexed. Malatiyah and Tarsós were the two principal bases of 
operations for the Muslims’ seasonal raids into East Roman territory, 
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The victorious mund Roman armies whose advance had thus reduced to 
vanishing point the long-sustained Saracen incursions into East Roman 
territory were mainly composed of peasant soldiers, and it is ironical 
that the peasants themselves should have cleared away the barrier to 
their eviction by the big landowners. From start to finish there were at 
all times some large-scale rural estates in the Roman Empire and in its 
East Roman avatar. There are no extant statistics of the ratio between 
big properties and small holdings for any period in this span of fifteen 
centuries; but we may guess that the aggregate extent of the big prop- 
erties varied inversely with the degree of security. Big estates, containing 
]uxurious country houses flanked by elaborate farm-buildings, will have 
been the first objectives of raiders in search of easily won loot; and, 
when once a country house had been gutted, its farm buildings wrecked, 
its herds of livestock lifted, and its host of labourers and administrators, 
slave and free, dispersed, it would not have been worth while to incur 
the expense of putting the sabotaged estate into working order again so 
long as there was any danger that the catastrophe might recur. The big 
estates must have suffered relatively more severely than the peasant 
holdings during the invasions in the seventh century and after.! A peasant 
could take refuge temporarily in the mountains with his family and his 
scanty stock; and if, after the raiders’ departure, he and his neighbours 
found that their village had been burnt down, they could quickly rebuild 
their huts with their own hands by a united effort.? 

Though, in the seventh century, the big properties in Asia Minor are 
likely to have been greatly reduced in number, we have no evidence that 
they were extinguished.? We cannot infer this from the fact that they 
receive little notice in either the seventh-century Farmers’ Law* or in 
the handbook for the use of taxation-officers which appears to have been 
produced at some date between 912 and 1139,5 perhaps in the second 
quarter of the tenth century.6 Taxation-officers, lawyers, and civil 

1 "The seventh century saw the liquidation of the old aristocracy and the breakdown of 
large estates in most of the provinces.’—A. S. Lopez, "The Role of Trade in the Economic 
Readjustment of Byzantium in the Seventh Century’, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number 
Thirteen ( 1959), pp. 69-85, on p. 84. . . 

2 I myself, during and after the Graeco-Turkish war of 1919-22 in Asia Minor, saw 
a particular Turkish village intact in one year and restored, as a going concern, in the next 
but one, after it had been rased to the ground in the year in between. Villages in Asia Minor 
in the heyday of the East Roman Empire were probably as easily reparable as they were in 
the 1920s. " 

3 See P. Charanis, ‘On the Social Structure of the Later Roman Empire’, in Byzantion, 
vol. xvii (1944-5), pp. 38-57, on p. 43; Rouillard, op. cit., p. 85; Lemerle, ‘Esquisse’, Revue 
Historique, vol. ccxix (1958), pp. 65 and 67-9. 4 See p. 34. 

5 See F. Dólger, ‘Beiträge zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung, besonders 
des 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts’, in Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 9 (1927). The text, which has 
been preserved in Codex Marcianus gr. 173, has been edited by W. Ashburner, in J.H.S., vol. 
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xxxv (1915), pp. 76-82, and again by Dólger in loc. cit. 


é Lemerle, ‘Esquisse’, Revue Historique, vol. ccxix (1958), Pp. 258-9. 
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Appendix 


RECENTLY, at any rate, the prevalent view among students of East 
Roman history has been that, in the century 963-1071, the East Roman 
Empire was economically and socially sick; that the debasement of the 
coinage in the course of this century was a symptom of this sickness; 
that a disease which had long been sapping the Empire’s strength without 
being recognized and acknowledged was made flagrantly apparent by 
the double military disaster in 1071; and that, although, after that, the 
Empire twice rallied—first in the reign of Aléxios I Komnénós and for 
a second time in the thirteenth century, at Nikaia—it was fighting a 
losing battle, The fall of Constantinople in 1204 was a more devastating 
iid than the fall of Bari and than the débácle at Melazkerd in 1071; 
s res = s Constantinople in 1453 was never even partially re- 
e S the end of the East Roman Empire's history. 
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however, now been challenged by M. F. Hendy. He considers that the 
East Roman Empire was not, in truth, *culturally brilliant but eco- 
nomically decadent’ in the period 1081-1204," and, if he is right apropos 
of these later years, presumably his thesis also holds good for the years 
963-1081. 

Hendy points out? that the interior of Asia Minor, which was occupied 
by the Saljüqs permanently after 1071, was economically the least 
valuable part of the peninsula. We may add that, for the Imperial 
Government, the loss of the rebellious magnates and the alienated 
peasantry of the forfeited region may have been a good riddance. Coins 
and archaeological excavations provide indices of economic life which 
show that ‘it is the eleventh and twelfth centuries... that represent the 
apogee of Byzantine mercantile development'.5 ‘The debasement of the 
gold coinage, which normally assumes such importance in accounts of 
the Byzantine coinage during the eleventh century, was in fact a tem- 
porary phenomenon. 4 

Hendy praises Aléxios I's currency reform circa 1092,5 but he does not 
say that Aléxios restored the nómisma's pristine gold-content and 
weight. He mentions that, from the twelfth century, the increase in the 
volume of coin-finds is ‘quite overwhelming’ in the Empire's European 
territories, which, since 1018, included the whole of the interior of the 
Balkan Peninsula up to the south bank of the lower Danube. However, 
he does not mention the economic misery of the Bulgarian peasantry 
that favoured the spread of Bogomilism on the testimony of Cosmas the 
Priest; nor does he mention the hardly less acute misery of the East 
Roman peasantry that is attested by the tenth-century East Roman 
agrarian legislation. Agriculture and animal husbandry were always the 
mainstay of the East Roman Empire's economy. If Hendy is right in 
holding? that 1081-1204 was a period of expansion in urban population, 
industry, and trade—particularly in the Empire's European territories— 
the expansion in these sectors must surely have been unaccompanied by 
a proportionate expansion of the rural economy, and this would explain 
why the twelfth-century urban boom was ephemeral. Hendy suggests? 
that the progressive consolidation of the holdings of rural property into 


bondage to feudalism and the new economic forces’, ‘The end of the supremacy of monastic 
culture and the beginning of the Byzantine enlightenment’, ‘The rise of secular Byzantine 
literature’, ‘Enlightenment and humanism in representational art’. In this set of chapters 
Haussig makes a strong case for his thesis. 


1 M. F. Hendy ‘Byzantium, 1081-1204: An Economic Reappraisal’, in Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society, Fifth series, vol. 20 (1970), on pp. 31-52. 


2 In loc. cit., on pp. 32-4 and 36. 3 rn S a 
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: f . * On pp. 38-9. 
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have resulted 


(ii) Trade and Industry 


The size of the tax-revenue of the East Roman Empire in its heyday is 
the more remarkable considering that 1t was mainly raised from the pro- 
duce of the land. The Empire’s other sources of revenue, namely its trade 
and industry, were ebullient by comparison with those of pre-eleventh- 
century Western Christendom, though they were stagnant by comparison 
with those of the contemporary Islamic World or with those of the 
Greek World itself in earlier and later chapters of its history. 

At the present day, Greek shipping is plying on every sea-route, and 
Greek traders are to be found doing business in most parts of the World. 
This modern Greek commercial activity has been expanding ever since the 
East Roman Empire was supplanted by its Ottoman successor. For 
the four centuries before that event, the Italians had been capturing from 
the Greeks even the trade in the Greeks’ own home waters and lands. 
Under the Ottoman regime, and under the subsequent regime of re- 
established Greek independence, the Greeks have not only recaptured 

the economic mastery of their own house; they have carried their com- 
mercial activities far beyond those limits. They have held their own in the 
E the competition of the Syrians, the Lebanese, and the 
: n c Jewish refugees from Spain and Portugal whom the 'Osmanlis 
= ieee pae in Istanbul, Thessaloniké, and Smyrna to serve as 
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World, and Alexandrian traders were doing business as far north-westward 

as Britain and as far eastward as Gandhara and the east coast of 

India. In the last millennium B.C. the Greeks got the better of their 

Phoenician and Etruscan competitors in the race for the exploitation 

of the western basin of the Mediterranean. In the Mycenaean Age they 

were as versatile as the Rhos were in the Byzantine Age in practising 
either commerce or piracy, whichever of these two alternative activities 
offered them the greater opportunity at the moment for making profits. 
The Byzantine Age was an exceptional interlude in the Greeks’ economic 
history. In this age, their commercial and industrial performance was 
relatively sluggish. 

The cause of this sluggishness is manifest. In the Byzantine Age the 
East Roman ‘Establishment’ was uneconomic-minded, or was even 
positively averse from manufacturing and trading with a view to making 
profits. It may seem paradoxical that a people with an aptitude for 
business, and with a tradition of exercising this aptitude with success, 
should produce, and should maintain in power, a native ‘Establishment’ 
that looked down upon manufactures and commerce with disdain. Yet 
the East Roman ‘Establishment’ is not the only one in the course of 
Greek history that has adopted this attitude. In the Hellenic Age the 
aristocrats of the city-state of Thebes despised, and penalized politically, 
their fellow citizens who were artisans and traders; and the ‘peers’ who 
came to dominate the Spartan city-state recoiled from the industrial 
and commercial activities in which pre-‘Lycurgan’ Sparta had made a 
promising start. However, the closest counterpart to the situation in the 
Greek World in the Byzantine Age is to be found in China in her Im- 
perial Age—an epoch of Chinese history that lasted for more than twenty- 
one centuries, as against the eight centuries of the Roman Empire's 
East Roman avatar. In the Chinese World, as in the Greek World, 
the people's genius for industry and commerce could be discouraged by 
an unsympathetic ‘Establishment’, but it could not be eradicated. In 
the Chinese World too, this genius has asserted itself beyond the damping 
Empire’s frontiers and since its demise. 

There is a story! that the Emperor Thedphilos (829-42), watching 
a particularly fine merchant-ship coming into port in the Golden Horn, 
inquired who the owner was and was horrified to learn that the ship 
and its cargo belonged to his wife. By going into the shipping business 
the Empress Theodora had compromised the dignity of the Imperial 
office. ‘God’, Theophilos is reported to have exclaimed, ‘has made me an 
Emperor, and my consort the Avghousta has turned me into a shipowner 
(vaúrànņpov). Who has ever seen an Emperor of the Romans and his wife 


See Theoph. Cont., pp. 88-9 (Bonn); Genesius, Book IH, pp. 75-6 (Bonn); Zonarás, 
vol. iii, pp. 357-8 (Bonn) ; Kedhrénós, p. 980 (Bonn). 
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a shrine, and the people’s commercial ability. Meccans had either to 
trade or to starve. Consequently the rulers of the Muslim World regarded 

traders with respect so long as the Caliphate remained in the hands of 
the Quraysh—the Meccan clan to which Muhammad and the Umayyads 
and the 'Abbasids all belonged—and this ancestral commercial- 
mindedness of the Islamic Empire's Qurayshite "Establishment proved 
to be stimulating for the Caliphs’ subjects. In the age in which the East 
Roman ‘Establishment’ was damping down Greek commerce and 
industry, the Caliphs' subjects of all religions were the leading traders 
and industrialists in the Oikoumené. 
The East Roman ‘Establishment’s’ anti-commercial-mindedness re- 
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activities were jealously supervised and restricted. 'The products of the 
Imperial Government's own factories were reserved exclusively for 
governmental use. They were not for sale either to natives or to foreigners 

Even some of the products of private East Roman industry were placed 
on an index of commodities that were withheld from export (koAvópeva 
or kekrwàvpéva were the technical terms for these articles that were sub- 
ject toa permanent embargo). 

However, before we review these various evidences of the East Roman 
Government’s anti-economic-mindedness, we shall do well to remind 
ourselves that our principal source of information about the East Roman 
Empire’s trade and industry is a document that does not give, and was 
not designed to give, a comprehensive and well-balanced account, and 
that the evidence provided by this document must therefore be dis- 
counted and corrected. This master document is the 'Erapyucóv BifNov, 
the manual of the Prefect of the City of Constantinople, which appears 
to have been compiled during the reign of Leo VI (886-912). This 
work takes cognizance of a number of the guilds in the capital city, but 
this number does not include some of the most important of these associa- 
tions.? The book does not cover the corresponding guilds in other cities ;3 
and Constantinople, like all capital cities, was not a fair sample of 
the life of the country beyond the capital's bounds. All capital cities 
resemble each other more closely than any of them resemble their respec- 
tive countries. All alike are parasitic. Moreover, the Book of the Prefect 
is not concerned with the probably unrepresentative Constantinopolitan 
guilds’ business activities except in so far as these were regulated and 
controlled by the Prefect and his staff.* We should be better informed 
about East Roman industry and commerce in general if we had the 
minute-books of one of the local guilds at Thessaloniké or at Trebizond, 
or if we had the ledgers of some individual member of one of these 
non-metropolitan business associations. With these reservations in mind 
we may sift the evidence provided by the Book of the Prefect, taking 
it cum grano salis and supplementing and correcting it from other sources, 
in so far as these are forthcoming. 


1 J. Nicole, who discovered and edited the unique manuscript of this book, argues, con- 
vincingly, that it was compiled in Leo VI’s reign, though, in his opinion, parts of it are older 
(Le Livre du Préfet, ed. by J. Nicole, (Geneva, 1893, Georg), pp. 4-8). G. Zoras comes to the 
same conclusion (Le corporazioni bizantine (Rome, 1931, Editrice Studium), pp. 30-49). 
A. Stéckle dates the compilation in the reign of Niképhóros II (Spatrémische und byzantinische 
Zinfte = Klio, Neunter Beiheft (Leipzig, 1911, Dieterich), pp. 142-8). This dating of 
Stóckle's is unconvincing, but his analysis of the contents of the book is acute and exhaustive. 

? eg. the smiths, wool-weavers, and linen-weavers (G. Mickwitz: Die Kartell Funktionen 
der Zinfte (Helsingfors, 1936, Societas Scientiarum Fennica), p. 226. Cf. Stóckle, op. cit., 
pp. 6-7, and Nicole, op. cit., p. 11. One profession that is conspicuously left unmentioned is 
the shipowners (vavxAnpor). ; 

3 Stóckle, op. cit., p. 3- * Ibid., pp. $74 and 55. 
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brought to market at Constantinople.” If a non-slave processer of raw 
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trade, 

There were also limitations on the quantity of raw material that a 
manufacturer might have in hand. A goldsmith, for instance, might not 
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age that had been inaugurated by Diocletian and Constantine I and 
that had been brought to an end by the cataclysm in the seventh century. 

In the Book of the Prefect there is only a single provision for p 
commandeering of private artisans’ labour for the public service. The 
leather-cutters alone were at the state's disposal. When they were working 
for the Government they were under the Prefect's command, though 
this without being annexed to his staff; when they were working for the 
Emperor himself, they took their orders from the Master of the Em- 

eror’s Stables (protostrátor), by agreement with the Prefect. They were 
paid for this governmental work, though the rate of pay was at the Em- 

eror's discretion.? Neither the leather-cutters nor the members of any 
other of the Constantinopolitan guilds that are mentioned in the manual 
were under the hereditary servitudes which had been such an onerous 
feature of the Roman Empire's economic regime between the third 
century and the seventh.3 

So far from that, the members of the guilds were now recruited by 
voluntary enlistment.* Candidates’ professional, financial, and moral 
qualifications were scrutinized ; for some guilds the candidates had to give 
written assurances and to produce testimonials and guarantors, and, if 
admitted, they had to pay an entrance fee. Conversely, expulsion from 
the guild was now one of the penalties for misconduct.’ Under the Dio- 
cletianic regime, release from a guildsman's burdensome obligations 
would have been, not a punishment, but a boon, supposing that it had 
ever been attainable. ‘The individual’s personal freedom is now much 
greater.’ It may be added that his prospects were also much brighter if 
he chose to use his freedom by engaging in industry or trade. For member- 
ship in a guild was now evidently desirable, and its attractiveness implies 
that it was likely to be lucrative. Though the quantity of silver that 
a silversmith might buy was limited to one pound at a time, the silver- 
smiths were able to lend the Prefect gold and enamel and chased 
silver work, as well as hangings, to decorate the City, and the Palace 
too, on state occasions. Nor did the Government merely borrow from 

t See Mickwitz, op. cit., p. 231. 


2 Livre du Préfet, 14, 1, p. 49- 

3 C. M. Macri: L’ Organisation de l'économie urbaine dans Byzance sous la dynastie de Macédoine 
(867-1057) (Paris, 1925, Guillon), pp. 8-9. 

* Stóckle, op. cit., p. 140. 

5 Ibid. Fees and guarantees figure prominently in the procedure for the election of mem- 
bers of the guild of notaries (Livre du Préfet, 1, pp. 13-22) ; of bankers and money-changers 
(trapezítai) (ibid., 3, 1, p. 20) ; of dealers in silk clothing (vestioprátai) (ibid., 4, 5, pp. 27-8) ; 
of dealers in raw silk (metaxoprátai) (ibid., 6, 6, p. 32) ; of soap manufacturers (ibid., 12, 2, 


| pp. 45-6). No less than 27 instances in which expulsion from the guild, either alone or in 


combination with other penalties, is ordained in the Book of the Prefect are noted by Stóckle 
in op. cit., pp. 128-9 and 130. 
$ Stóckle, op. cit., p. 140. 


i 1 Mickwitz, op. cit., pp. 210-11. 
3 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Gaer., 


Book II, p. 572. See the present work, Part ITI, 
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Employees, too, were free, as well as their employers. An employee 
might not be hired for more than thirty days at a time, and his wages 
had to be paid to him in advance.? The employee must complete the 
work for which he had contracted, but, if the carrying out ofthe work by 
the employee was delayed owing to remissness on the employer's part, 
then the employee, after giving notice to the employer, lodging a com- 
plaint with the Prefect, and obtaining the Prefect's approval, was free 
to undertake other work.* 

The shipowners were perhaps the greatest beneficiaries from the re- 
laxation of the Imperial Government's grip on private business enter- 
prise. They had been among the worst sufferers from this during the 
Empire's Diocletianic Age, when the Government's policy had been to 
re-establish and maintain the pre-third-century dispensation at all costs. 
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and Mecca.’ Meanwhile, the Emperor Heraclius had stopped the corn 


dole at Constantinople? and this stoppage of the dole und 7 
had the effect of liberating the East Roman shipoimeno er force majeure 


The earliest evidence for this is in the provisions of th iti 
which, like the Farmers’ Law, is Bon: to have pucri, pa 
its present form towards the close of the seventh century. Its title ‘the 
Rhodian Law’ suggests that, like some other East Roman official or 
semi-official documents, it may have included material that was ancient 
and out of date. It therefore has to be used with caution as evidence for 
late-seventh-century practice, but, in so far as we can rely on it, it does 
suggest that, by that date, the East Roman merchants who dealt in 
maritime trade owned their own ships and were free to use them for their 
own private purposes.* While the Slav and Nomad invasions of the Balkan 
Peninsula seem to have disrupted overland traffic there, the Arab naval 
offensive of 649—78 does not seem to have paralysed maritime trade. The 
East Roman mercantile marine seems to have responded to the challenge 
of Arab naval power at this stage by technical improvements which made 
the ships lighter and swifter.5 The biography of Saint Antony Dekapo- 
lités indicates that, about the year 820, East Roman sea-traffic was lively, 
notwithstanding the activities of Arab corsairs—in contrast to the state 
of the overland routes, which were dangerous and were in some cases 
closed. The persistence of the East Roman merchant marine's activity 
in the Tyrrhene, Ionian, and Aegean Seas right on into the later decades 
of the ninth century is attested by the biographies of St. Elías of Enna 
and of St. Vlásios.? The prosperity of East Roman shipowners (vavAnpot) 
in the reign of the Emperor Niképhóros I (802-11) is revealed in the 
ninth of the ten ingenious acts of oppression (xdkwow, kakóvotav) that are 
debited to Niképhóros's account by Theophanes.? 


Ninth: he compelled the shipowners (vavkXjpovs) whose homes were on 
the seaboard, especially in Asia Minor, to buy, at his own valuation, some of 
the properties that he had confiscated—and this though they had never been 
agriculturists and made these purchases only under coercion.? 


1 Teall in loc. cit., p. 97; Lewis, op. cit., p. 82. ‘Amr, the conqueror of Egypt, had re- 
opened the canal from the Nile Delta to Suez (Lewis, ibid.). 

3 In 618 and finally in 626, according to Teall in loc. cit., p. 89; in 618 according to 
Stóckle, op. cit., pp. 50 and 140-1, following Chronicon Paschale, p. 711. See also Nicephorus 
Patriarcha, "Taropía Zévropos, p. 12. Cf. Stratós, op. cit., pp. 100-1. 

3 Lewis, op. cit., p. 83. 4 Teall in loc. cit., p. 104. 5 Lopez in loc. cit., pp. 70-72 

$ G. Ostrogorsky, "The Byzantine Empire in the World of the Seventh Century', in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Thirteen (1959), pp. 1-21, on pp. 11-12. 

7 E. Eickhoff, Seekrieg und Seepolitik zwischen Islam und Abendland: Das Mittelmeer unter 
byzantinischer und arabischer Hegemonie (650-1040) (Berlin, 1966, de Gruyter), pp. 112-13. 
Cf. pp. 48-9 and 210. 8 p. 487. Cf. Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 38. 

? The purpose of this ‘ninth oppressive act’ of Niképhóros's was presumably io convert 
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is attested by a provision in the Romano-Russian treaty of 912, which 
reappears, in shorter form, in the treaty of 945. The Rhos undertake to 
come to the help of any Greek ship that they find in distress and to re- 
patriate the ship, with its cargo and its crew. If the cargo cannot be 
repatriated, the Rhos will sell it on the owners’ account and will pay 
over the proceeds on their next visit to the East Roman Empire. In the 
treaty of 945, the Rhos also undertake not to molest Khersonite fishermen 
if they meet them at the mouth of the Dniepr. In this latter treaty the 
Rhos also renounce the right to spend the winter at the mouth of the 
Dniepr, either at Belobereg or at St. Elefthérios. When autumn comes, 
they will return home. We may guess that the Rhos would not have 
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accepted this last stipulation if, at the time, East Roman naval power in 
the Black Sea had not been strong enough to enforce observance. 

The materials imported by the Constantinopolitan dealers in linen 
from Póndos and Kerasoüs! and by the dealers in unguents (myrepsot) 
from théma Khaldhía and Trapezoós (Trebizond)? were presumably 
conveyed to Constantinople by coastwise shipping;? Khersón imported 
its grain from Asia Minor ;* and there is evidence for sea-borne trade 
between Bulgaria and Constantinople via the ports of Mesémvría and 
Ankhíalos. The Book of the Prefect does not inform us whether this 
was the route by which the Bulgars and other barbarian peoples (éthné) 
dispatched their exports to Constantinople for barter on a scale that 
required co-operation between the Constantinopolitan dealers in linen 
(othonioprátai) and grocers (saldhamarioi) and other trades for assem- 
bling the goods of the requisite kind, quality, and value for negotiating 
the exchange.® 

After the East Roman Empire’s reconquest of Crete in 961 and of 
Cyprus in 965 the Empire’s merchant marine revived.” The East Romans 
did not begin to lose their sea-borne trade till the last quarter of the 
eleventh century.® They lost it to the Italians. It is significant that this 
happened at the time when the East Roman gold piece (nómisma) was 
at last being disastrously depreciated. 

The activities of the East Roman merchant marine are a reminder that 
the Empire’s trade and industry was not monopolized by the city of 
Constantinople. Trebizond and Attáleia (Antalya) and Thessaloniké were 
important focuses of international trade. The Pelopónnésos rapidly be- 
came an important industrial region, for the first time in its history since 
the fourth century 8.c., when, towards and after the turn of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, the Imperial Government re-established its authority 
over all but two of those Peloponnesian districts that had been overrun 
by the Slavs. Greece became an important seat of silk production? and 
Thebes, in théma Ellas, became one of the seats of the silk-manufacturing 


industry. 
1 Livre du Préfet, 9, 1, p. 39- 


iN 


p 


2 The XoA8ato: of the Livre du Préfet, 10, 2, p. 42, were the inhabitants of the East Roman 


théma Khaldhía, of which Trebizond was the capital (see Stóckle, op. cit., pp. 36-7). 


3 G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905, University Press), 


p. 136. 
+ Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp., chapter 53. 


5 Teall in loc. cit., pp. 117-18. 


6 Livre du Préfet, 9, 6, p. 40. 


7 H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer (Paris, 1966, Presses Universitaires de France), pp. 77 


144, and 164-5. 


è H. Antoniadis-Bibicou, Études d'histoire maritime de Byzance à propos du ‘Thème des Cara- 


visiens’ (Paris, 1966, S.E. and P.E.N.), p. 14. . 

9 Silk-worms had been imported from China into the East Roma: 
Justinian I (527-65). We have n à t 
the silk industry were introduced into Greece in particular. 
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al trade iEOUES a few points on the 
channelling of ced large local customs receipts, In 
ane frontiers evident itary governor (stratéghós) of the 
Leo VIs reign (896.92. f Khaldhia had his comparatively low 
army-corps district (t id supplemented by an additional ten drawn on 
unds go d along the sector of the Empire's frontier that 
ae 3 district, and the military governor of théma 

] ugged ad unproductive frontier district in the angle 
Mesopotamia, à $ un f the upper Euphrates, received all the customs 
teuer din his district for himself, in lieu of a salary,* though, as 
dues collecte a trict of the ‘Eastern’ class, he ought to have received 
governor of a n Central Government. Naturally the governor of 
a salary from A ihe local customs-officers to be strict, and Saint 


instructe i 

Ku of Amastrís, interceded at this governor's court of 
Mmm Trebizond on behalf of some merchants whom the customs- 
J 


d of fraud. 

cd ns ler Arab contemporaries give economic and 
statistical information about the East Roman Emp ire that is not is be 
found in the Byzantine sources. Ibn Hawkal, who died atsome date in the 
last quarter of the tenth century, records that he has obtained his informa- 
tion about the Empire from escaped or ransomed Muslim prisoners of 
war.* He cites, as two of the most important sources of the Empire's 
public revenue, the customs dues collected at Trebizond and the tax 
on prize of war collected at Attáleia, which was the headquarters of the 
naval théma of the Kivyrrhaiótai. He notes that the trade between 
Trebizond and the ‘Abbasid Caliphate was in Armenian hands, but that 
in Trebizond there were also many resident Muslim merchants.5 This 
piece of information is significant. It bears out Lewis's contention? that 
the East Roman Government's policy of channelling international trade 
through a small number of points played into the hands of foreign traders. 
The prize brought in to Attáleia did put money into Greek pockets. 
This prize consisted of loot seized in raids (by privateers?) on Syrian 
ports, prize captured by East Roman warships, and the proceeds of the 
sale of Muslim prisoners of war, their ships, and their cargoes.8 


The East 


B i 
4 ing of internation 


the customs dues j 
was the outer border o 


Antaliyah [Attáleia] is both a stron; i 

, Antaliy g fortress and [the capital of] an exten- 
sive district attached to the fortress, Neither the household tax ee 
great or small, is levied there. No one 


: Í Caer., Book Il, pp. 696-7. 
keta T Les Populations rurales au ix siècle q’ 
© See deen m on p. 187. 
1 "s $ x Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. ii, Part II, pp. 413-14. 
* Tn op. cit, pp. Ho 414 3 $ Le Strange, op. cit., p. 136. 
: § Vasiliev, op. cit., ii, II, p. 414- 


2 Ibid. 
aprés l'hagiographie byzantine’, 
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ises authority there except th i ; 
ami pt the Emperor himself. There is only a post- 


Greek oe » NOn M indicate that Ibn Hawkal has exaggerated 
the degree 9 aleas immunity from taxation and administration 

yet his account suggests that at any rate the East Roman Government's 
hand lay more lightly on the activities of the Empire’s subjects at At- 
táleia than at Constantinople. 

As for Thessaloniké, its revival was assured as soon as the dust raised 

by the Slav Völkerwanderung had begun to settle. Thessalonikê shares with 
Marseilles the topographical advantage of being sited near the mouth of 
a river whose valley provides a natural highway from the seaboard of the 
Mediterranean into the interior of continental Europe. By the year 9o. 
; : "A : : y the year 904, 
in which Thessaloníké was sacked by a Syrian corsair squadron, the city's 
population had expanded to a size at which it needed organized imports 
of food, as we know from the narrative of one of the victims of the 
catastrophe, John Kameniátés.: 

Nor was trade monopolized by the major cities. At Éphesos, which had 
declined lamentably from its pre-seventh-century industrial and com- 
mercial pre-eminence, there was still a periodical fair; and this was 
made tax-free by Constantine VI (780-97),* perhaps in an attempt to 
arrest Éphesos's decay. The profits from the ownership of rural fairs were 
substantial enough to move an owner to resist the transfer of his fair to 
another location in which the dues would no longer fall into his pocket. 
By the year 996 the control of fairs had come to be so lucrative that it 
was now worth while for the ‘influential’ (of Suvarot) to wrest this asset 
out of their *uninfluential fellow citizens’ hands. This piece of hotly 
contested ground in the contemporary class-war had come to the atten- 
tion of Basil II and had caused him to legislate on the subject in section 7 
of his Novel No. 29. The importance of the part played by fairs in the 
economic life of the East Roman Empire has been noted by Jenkins. 

The importation of silk-worms into the East Roman Empire in the 
reign of Justinian I had endowed the Empire with a new and valuable 
economic asset, and this had survived the seventh-century débâcle. It 
has been mentioned that one region in which the production of silk was 
acclimatized was central Greece, round the city of Thebes. This region 

! Ibid., p. 419. ; 

2 For instance, Constantine Porphyrogenitus notes, in De Thematibus, pp. 228-9, that 
Stavrákios, whom Leo VI had appointed to the post of katepáno of the Mardaite community 
at Attáleia, ‘stayed in office for a considerable number of years, although his handling of the 
taxes was unsatisfactory’. . | 

- 3 Ch. 6 ad. fin., on p. 496 of Theoph. Cont. (Bonn). See Teall in loc. cit, p. 122. 

* See H. Ahrweiler, ‘L’Asie Mineure et les invasions arabes’, in Reoue Historique, 86* 
année, tome cxxvii (1962), pp. 1-32, on p. 25. 

3 R. J. H. Jenkins in C. Med. H., vol. iv, and ed., Part Il, p. 96. 
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* -o on the main track of the Slav 7 ot%er- 
fortune not to lie on © ing and dyeing and 
ig s vp roduced silk for spinning and Y TOR 
wanderung, an P We may guess that Gree : 
converting into garments. well as at Thebes ; 


eee tantinople as 
the raw silk for the silk industry nae on he East Romans at home 


and, now that silk was being pro i yaw or in the form of 
ing all to be imported, h World, the Imperial 


instead of having 4 nes : 
piece-goods, from the opposite € ly in or der to meet its own 
that produced the 


Government no longer needed a MOPE factories 
requirements for supplying the eque continued to be an Imperial 
Government's silk robes of state. Purp. omic reasons, since there 


iti for eco 
]vi—for political rather than for ec se : 
enue falis in East Roman territorial waters A gi aa the 
products made from it, no longer needed to be kept in the Go 


ively.? : 

ae pe E East Roman Empire was not yo iue ui 
ducer of silk and of silk products at the western end of the C orld. 
When silk production had been acclimatized in the Enpi the Eus 
century, Syria had lain within its frontiers, and silk production ha 
established itself there. Since then, Syria had been conquered from the 
Empire by the Arabs, and the Syrian silk industry had acquired the 
vast market of the Caliphate. However, Syria under Arab rule still had 
a surplus of silk piece-goods for export, and the East Roman Empire had 
a demand for silk beyond its own domestic production?—a demand that 
Syria could and did meet. At Constantinople there was a guild, the 
prandioprátai, that did no other business except the trade in Syrian 
piece-goods made of silk or other materials. 

Of course, silk clothing was a luxury, not one of the necessities of life, 
as linen or woollen garments were. But it was a luxury that, in this age, 
had enormous social and political prestige, and the market, though 
inevitably confined to a rich and powerful minority, was valuable be- 
cause it was world-wide and because a handsome profit could be earned 
even on a limited volume of sales. We do not know whether Syrian silk 
goods competed with East Roman silk goods in Western Christendom, or 
whether the East Roman prandioprátai succeeded in interposing them- 
selves as middlemen between Syria and the Christian West. In any case, 
nias = had E in the Christian West till the year 1147, 
GEM z REN a half e the Empire had lost all but one last 
East Roman dé ts i orman king of Sicily, Roger II, deported some 

pts in the silk industry from Corinth and Thebes to 


1 Vasiliká, xix, 1,80 = Cod. Just. i 5 d 
2 Lopez in loc, cit, pp. ; e 40, 1, cited by Stéckle, op. cit., p. 30. 
* Stéckle, op. cit., p. 24. 


* Livre du Préfet, 5, pp. 29-31. 


palermo. We may guess that, throughout, the East Roman prandio- 
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pratai and vestiopratai (dealers in silk clothing of better quality than the 
wares to which the prandiopratai’s dealings were confined) suffered 
jess from Syrian commercial competition than from their own Govern- 
ment’s anti-commercial-mindedness. 

A present-day government that had such heavy calls upon its financial 
resources as the East Roman Government had would have seen in its 
country’s silk production a prime economic asset which must be ex- 

Joited to the full for the two purposes of raising revenue and achieving 
a favourable balance of trade with the rest of the World. For the East 
Roman Government, silk was primarily a political asset. Silk production 
was a means for enabling the East Roman Court to make a display of 

omp and state with which foreign courts would not be able to vie, with 
the one exception of the ‘Abbasid court (the Chinese court was too 
remote to be a competitor in this game of prestige at the western end 
of the Continent). In the East Roman Government's eyes, silk was not 
an economic commodity ; it was a sacrosanct treasure. Its value lay not 
in the price that it might fetch but in the prestige that it might confer. 
Therefore silk must be safeguarded against falling into unworthy hands. 
Constantinopolitan dealers in raw silk (metaxoprátai) were forbidden 
to sell to Jews, and to non-Jewish merchants too, who designed to re-sell 
the silk outside Constantinople.' Constantinopolitan processers of silk 
(katartárioi) might not sell their products without first registering with 
the Prefect, in order that the Prefect might satisfy himself that they were 
not slaves and were not paupers or bad characters, but were respectable 
people who would see to it that their silk was not put to unworthy uses.? 
Silk was, indeed, the most conspicuous, though by no means the only, 
product of the East Roman Empire that was subject to the haughtily 

unbusinesslike institution of the embargo on the export of products of 
East Roman industry and art that were too good to be degraded by being 
delivered to barbarians. 

While the central Greek section of théma Ellás became the focus of 


© East Roman silk production and processing, théma Pelopónnésos ap- 


pears, as has been noted, to have developed a remarkable industrial 
activity after the re-establishment of the Imperial Government's authority 
there. We have a glimpse of ninth-century Peloponnesian industry in 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus's account of a visit—via the overland route 
from Pátras to Constantinople—that was paid to Constantine's grand- 
father, Basil I, by Basil’s benefactress the Patran millionairess, the widow 
Dhanélís, after Basil had eliminated his Imperial benefactor and col- 
league Michael III in 867. 

1 Livre du Préfet, 6, 16, p. 33+ 

2 Ibid., 7, 5 P- 35 . 
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There was 4 state rect Pay give when they are going to entertain some 

Roman Emperors Pun of a foreign state. Dhanélís was introduced to the 

famous and imp d as magnificently as that; and, for her part, 

Emperor as mE mperor costly gifts such as hardly any foreign ruler had ever 


ortant hea 
moniously an 


she brought 
brought so far. Javes, one hundred of whom were handsome 
There were five hundred aa seems to have been aware that, in palaces, 


eunuchs. This plutocratic old 1 


here is always room for more of these creatures.! In palaces they are to be 
there is a 


: jes in a sheep-fold in springtime. According] 

founa ia ddl aur with these eunuchs in advance—reckoniny, 
us that Beir customary service would make them an ideal guard of 
Meu for her when she entered the Palace. There were also one hundred 
women whose complexions had been pr eserved in the shade (exurpía) ; 
one hundred Sidonian piece-goods of many colours (nowadays called sendat; 
the general state of ignorance has led to this corruption of the correct name) ; 
two hundred napless linen amalia; and another hundred that were finer spun 
than spiders’ webs—so fine that Dhanélis had been able to have each of them 
stowed in a section of a hollow reed. There were also quantities of costly gold 
and silver vessels of many varieties.’ 


During her stay in Constantinople, Dhanélis took the measurements 
of the floor of the ‘New Church’ that Basil I was building at the time ;3 and, 
after returning to Patras, she had huge deep-pile carpets (vaxordanras) 
made and dispatched to Constantinople to protect the mosaics with 
which the floor of this church was covered.* 

In this age the Peloponnesians—Greeks and Graecized Slavs alike— 
were unmilitary-minded, except for two recalcitrant Slav tribes, the 
Ezeritai and the Mélingoi, in southern Laconia. Twice in Leo VI’s 
reign and once in Rhomanós Is, the Pelopónnésos, and also the Empire’s 

other western thémata in Europe except for the warlike Mardaite com- 
Aptis: brains im E. mM oes for making payments in 
of troops that were due hol th sin o the ee dh jen dni 
FESPA SOAS diete the last of these three occasions 
20 punde gold in socios Pod m e service for 1,000 horses and 
different on what inai vidently here the local temper was very 

it was in théma Kivyrrhaiótai as described by Ibn 


1 Li " 
pide eee falar ecko on this important point as Dhanélis had been. The 
when he came to Grae = D that he brought for Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
eunuchs that he had bought na e F 949 on a mission from Berengar of Ivrea, were four 
chap. 6, that these dealers made lar ealers in Verdun. He records, in Antapodosis, Book IV, 
A jT rge profits by selling Kwarizmian eunuch boys in Spain. = 
2 Constantine Porph i l 
PP. gra. rphyrogenitus, 
ec II, 2, p. 187. 
$ Constantine 4 


Biography of Basil I, in Theoph. Cont., Book V, chap. 74, 
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1—and this i ; ; 
p xcd Muslim observer was recording his co-religionists 

The East Roman Empire's economy was, in : : 
might appear to be at first sight.? It may be Venti pst! s 
have survived—that, by the date of the composition of the Book de 
Prefect at about the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries, the public 
sector of East Roman industry and trade had been surpassed : ie 

rivate sector, and this in both volume and value.3 The introductum of 
silk-production and silk-processing at home may have been the turning- 
int. The principal surviving state monopolies were gold-mining, nad 
use of purple dye,5 the manufacture of robes of state and other anaes. 
goods for official use at Court, and, since 539, the manufacture of 
military equipment?—the most important and most legitimate monopoly 
of all. The private sector was still controlled by the state meticulously, at 
least at Constantinople, though not so oppressively as it had been under 
the Diocletianic dispensation; but this state control was not to the 
manufacturers and merchants’ disadvantage on all points. For instance 
the state's insistence, at Constantinople, on collective buying, within 
the city limits, from provincial or foreign dealers probably enabled the 
Constantinopolitan guildsmen to make larger profits than they would 
have made if they had competed with each other, even though, in impos- 
ing this rule, the state was concerned primarily, not with putting money 
into the guildsmen’s pockets, but with keeping prices low for the metro- 
politan consumer. Collective buying on the consumer’s home ground at 
places and on terms dictated by the state probably kept the importers 
prices down to a low enough level to give the guildsmen as well as the 
consumers an advantage at the suppliers’ expense. 

Again, though the state monopolized the business of buying any silk 
that still had to be bought from abroad,’ it handed over any surplus, 
beyond its own requirements, to the private sector, and this at cost price, 
though not tax-free.? Moreover, this is the only tax levied by the East 
Roman Government on trade and industry of which we have a record.!° 
This is surprising, considering the Government's ever-pressing need for 
revenue and also considering the mercilessness with which it taxed the 
produce of the land. The explanation may perhaps be found in the pre- 
ceding chapter of the Empire's history. Under the Diocletianic dispensa- 
tion the Government's first concern with industrial and commercial 


2 Lopez, op. cit., p. 69. 
*.3 Cf. Macri, op. cit., p. I1. * Macri, op. cit, p. 16. 
:. 5 Stóckle, op. cit., p. 111. 6 Macri, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
_ 7 Macri, ibid. ; Stóckle, op. cit., p. 111, citing Justinian I, Novel No. 85, 88 1 and 4, and 
Vasilikd, Wii, 9. iad 

8 Stóckle, op. cit., p. 25; Macri, op. cit., pp. 20 and 88-9. 9 Macri, op. cit., pe 20. 
1? Délger, ‘Beiträge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung’, P- 62. 


1 See pp. 48-9. 
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hat 
ities may have feared that ; 
id if pei to be saddled with taxes as well. Now that the Private 


it may have been i 
sector had become more ee ins pre MR 
one of the consequences ^. of industry and trade had expanded į 

Though Je gees ently, remained tax-free, it was still unable 

rei ae the private capital that was seeking investment.! This 
Salad by the vigour of the influential minority's drive fo acquire 
ien land? as soon as this had been made an attractive Investment by 
the deliverance of the Empire’s Asian dominions from the scourge of 
Saracen raiders. hy did the magnates invest in heavily-taxed land 
rather than in tax-free industrial and commercial enterprises? "Three 
reasons for this can be discerned. Overt engagement in ‘business’ would 
have been as much beneath a grandee’s dignity as it was beneath the_ 
Emperor's. Sub rosé, business deals with guildsmen, and a proportionate ~ 
participation in the guildsmen’s untaxed profits, would have been ac. 
ceptable to metropolitan grandees if the Prefect had not prohibited such 
practices and had not also been able to make his vetoes effective.3 Invest. 
ment in heavily-taxed rural property was attractive, after the cessation 
of Saracen raids, because the prospective ‘influential’ investor could 
reckon confidently that, unlike a free peasant, he would be able to fob 
off the taxation-officers with less than their due, regardless of the de- 
mands for more than their due that they were sure to make. 

For a metropolitan magnate the Prefect was a formidable official, 
however much influence the magnate might have. The Prefect out- 
manceuvred the magnate by making the guildsman who was caught 
ipn ee see the magnate pay penalties that the guilds- 

o risk incurring. Expulsion from his guild was the 
perai ia esr ges dealer in raw silk (metaxoprátés) who 

1 purchases under his own name, at a profit, on behalf of som 

influential person or plutocrat or silk-weaver (sêrikários, sérikoprátes]. 


+ There is no evidence for the existen: t Roman Mm pire, 
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A Constantinopolitan dealer in pigs would be flogged and cropped if 


e were caught hiding his pigs in a magnate’s mansi i 
W after the presidents of the guild had notified Hir ursi de 
arrival of a herd from the countryside and had given him an as odia 
that their guildsmen would not sell to middlemen but woda du ne 
selling all together in the Távros Market.? Árkhondes and others con 
buy direct the imports from Syria, but only as much as would suffice i 
supply their own needs.? On the other hand the taxation-officer who 
would be an adept in wringing tax, and surtax too, including ‘gratuities’ 
out of the peasants, might be defeated by the task of taxing a large estate 
in Asia Minor, at a long distance from Constantinople, if the owner 
were a metropolitan absentee landlord with friends at Court. 

One of the most cramping and frustrating of the restraints on the 
business activities of the members of some of the Constantinopolitan 
guilds was the veto on their travelling.* For a dealer in raw silk (metaxo- 
prátés) who was convicted of having travelled abroad to buy silk, the 


; penalty was expulsion from his guild.5 The Constantinopolitan butchers 


might not go out to meet the dealers in livestock (provatárioi) who had 
brought their droves as far as Nikomédheia, for fear that butchers and 
dealers might do profitable business there at the Constantinopolitan 
consumer's expense.® The livestock dealers must come all the way into 
the City to sell to the butchers in the Stratéghion Market there with the 
Prefect's cognizance and at prices fixed by him." If the pork-butchers 


1 Els otkov dpxovrucóv évosrokpómraw vols xolpous xal MÉpa murpáakuv (ibid., 16, 4, p. 52). 
2 Ibid., 16, 3, p. 52. 


3 Ibid., 5, 4, P. 30- 
+ According to Hendy, in loc. cit, p. 40, this embargo was no longer in force in the 


twelfth century. ‘Despite the assumption that the Byzantine merchant class was in decline, 
twelfth-century documentary evidence indicates the presence of its members at both ends of 
the Mediterranean : Alexandria, Barcelona, and Beziers.’ 
5 Livre du Préfet, 6, 12, p. 32. 
$ Tbid., 15, 3, p. 50. The text of the (sole) manuscript of the book runs, in this passage, as 
follows: of paxeàdpiot pù avvavrárccav rots and r&v ewe mpoflarapíois, rots ras dyéAas 
dpmopevojévois kal eladyovaw Ñ v Nixopndelg Ñ ev módeow, dV & 7 mépa rof Zayyaplov, ds 
dv eùwvorépa ý mpaors Tod xpéaros f, OnAovórt 706 dheropevov Képdous rois apdrrovaw éy- 
ywopévov, GAAG pù rots dpmópois. The words èv nóìcaw can hardly be correct as they stand. 
Nicole, the editor of the document, has inserted Aus between év and móAeaw, but this in- 
sertion has the effect of making the edict debar the Constantinopolitan butchers from doing 
business with the dealers in the environs of the City, while permitting them to do it farther 
afield. This seems illogical. Nicole's insertion has been defended by Mickwitz in op. cit, 
p- 114, on the strength of an analogous provision in the statutes of medieval Pisa. Beyond 
.the Sangários, Mickwitz points out, the dealers might have had other markets besides 
Constantinople. This, however, would have made the dealers’ bargaining-position stronger, 
not weaker. An alternative to inserting the word dAAais before mráleaw would be to change the 
immediately following word d\n’ to Mas. This would have the effect of making some cities 
on the far side of the River Sangários forbidden ground for the Constantinopolitan butchers, 
as well as Nikomédheia on the near side, Stickle, in op. cit., p. 42, assumes that this is the 


meaning of the text. 
7 Livre du Préfet, 15, 1, p. 50+ 
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56 ne the pig-merchants somewhere outside Constan- 
were caught meeting de the City, with the object of raising De. 


destinely insi 


tinople or clan expulsion from their guild after a preliminary flogging 


the penalty was € tchers and the pork-butchers, the inspectors 
and cropping.” li inch footie) were forbidden to go out to meet the 
ae Take purchases.? They must not do ue PERDEN anywhere 
xe E in the Amestrianot Forum at Constantinople. g 
“While Constantinopolitan guildsmen were thus being obbled and 
His pes contemporaries who were the Caliphs Subjects WES 
ue , to the ends of the Earth. In the ninth century in the ports of 
itp there were colonies of Arab and 


nd south-eastern China 
Vei ie did from Siraf and other ports on the Persian Gulf, 
who did business there until they were constrained to withdraw by the 


T'ang dynasty’s inability to continue to maintain law and order. Other 
Arab mariners were feeling their way southward along the east coast of 
Africa. Arab camel caravans were reconnoitring the Sahara and were on 
the eve of reaching the Senegal and the Western Sudan. Northwards, the 
Muslims were reaching out at least as far as the Bulgaria at the confluence 
of the Volga and the Kama—some of them travelling by water from the 
south-west corner of the Caspian Sea, while others trekked overland across 
the steppes from the ‘Abbasids’ dominions in Transoxania. In this direc- 
tion the Eastern Muslims had encircled the East Romans. The oldest 
East Roman coins that have been found at Kiev are said all to be dated 
later than 867,4 and no East Roman coins of older date have been found 
in Scandinavia, whereas there is numismatic and other archaeological 
evidence for extensive commercial contacts between Northern Russia 
and the south coast of the Caspian from the seventh century onwards.5 
These far-reaching travels bore fruit in the literal sense. The East 
Romans’ feat of introducing silk-production into the Mediterranean 
basin in the sixth century was surpassed by the Muslims’ feat of introdu- 
ps dro inthe tenth century citrus-fruit, saffron, rice, cotton, and paper. 
e turn of the ninth and tenth centuries the East Roman Empire was 
emulated, and Northern Italy was anticipated, in ‘Iraq, Iran, and the 
ae Ocean by the transition from silver to gold as the medium of 
a Ed the ‘Iraqis and Iranians became the World's bankers.? 
: ms travelled not only on business but also out of curiosi 
like the fabulous Sinbad i i i i tes rae 
nbad the Sailor, doing business in order t hei 
way. The great corpus of the works, in Arabi ian abi Mikin 
1 abic and Persian, of the Muslim 


` T Livre du Préfet, 16, 2 
» 2, pP. 51-2. ; 
: * Ibid., 21, 9, pp. 59-60. 


A pid, 21, 3, p. 58. 
» Boba, Nomads, forthmen, 
nS H. Crom and PA) P. rier The Hague, 1967, Mouton), p. 35, n. 56. 
tion of the Laurentian text, Introduction, MP CRM DNO OM MG 
? i^ d 


$ Lewis, op. cit, P. 172. 





7 Ibid., pp. 170-2. 
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avellers and geographers had no counter i i 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus's De disiistedh nc E : 

t his information at second hand. So far as we know. he hi a 
travelled farther than the Mysian Olympus'—hardly ee a ever 
say, than the limits of the range that his Prefect allowed to a n 
stantinopolitan butchers. © the Con- 

Ibn Hawkal reports more extensive travels of East Roman businessmen 
than any that are recorded or sanctioned in contemporary B i 
official or unofficial documents. The East Roman public suene d 
Attáleia, Ibn. Hawkal tells us, sent ships with commercial car kis $i 
ports in Dar-al-Islam, and the crews then travelled far and wide in the 
interior with the goodwill of the Muslim masters of the country, who 
hoped that these East Roman visitors were going to bring their PAM d 
hosts some profitable business. However, the visitors own purpose, ac- 
cording to Ibn Hawkal or his source, was, not to make commercial 
profits, but to obtain military intelligence. Whether or not there is any 
truth in this tale, it makes the valid point that the medieval Greeks, too 
did travel, but did so mainly for other than commercial purposes, even 
when they were posing as traders to gain an entrée. 

Medieval Greeks travelled widely for political purposes, not only for 
obtaining intelligence but for conducting diplomatic negotiations, There 
were frequent East Roman embassies to the Court of the 'Abbasid Caliphs? 
and to the courts of the Carolingians and their successors in Western 
Christendom. There were also occasional embassies to the Muslim 
rulers of North-West Africa and of Spain. No less than four East Roman 
embassies are said to have been sent to China between 643 and 719.* 
According to a letter from the Ikhshid to Rhomanós 1,5 this East Roman 
Emperor, at any rate, was not too proud to send trade-goods with an 
embassy. ( Rhomanós I was of humble origin, and he has been castigated 

by his unwilling colleague and son-in-law, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
as an incorrigible vulgarian.)6 The Ikhshid plumed himself on his bon- 
homie in having allowed Rhomanós's ambassadors to buy and sell to their 
hearts’ content. Some East Roman diplomatic missions were less profit- 
able and more hazardous than this one. The annual mission to the 
Pechenegs in Constantine Porphyrogenitus's time is a case in point.” 


57 
except 


1 See I, 2, p. 24. 

2 The passage is translated in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, IT, p. 418. 

3 An East Roman embassy that came to Baghdad in 917 to negotiate an exchange of 
prisoners was given a reception that was designed to impress on the ambassadors the 'Ab- 
basid Caliphate's wealth and power. The proceedings evidently did impress contemporary 
Eastern Muslim observers. Five accounts, by Arab historians, will be found in Vasiliev, 
-Byzance et les Arabes, ii, II, on pp. 60-1 (‘Arib), 66-9 (Miskawaih), 73-9 (Hatib), 146-7 
(Ibn al-Athir), 169-71 (Sibt b. al-Jawzi). * Lopez in loc. cit., p. 75- 

> 5 See Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, IL, p. 213. $ See I, 2, pp. 16-17. 
7 See III, 5 (iii), pp. 458-60. ` 
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e's secular missions were surpassed by 
intrepid, more enterprising 
3 


The East Rom 


n Empir 


oma 
e East R These were more 


However, th rR 
its ecclesiastical missions. 


and more ee ear missionary, Theodore of Tarsés,t did not 

The pioneer Be history on SO grand a scale as this was changed by 
change the course : nine: Cyril and Methódhios two centuries later, 
his successors Cons a turn to the history of one Western country only; 
Theodore gave a bí brothers gave a new turn to the history of the whole 
the two Thessalonia Christendom.? But in courage, statesmanship, 
of Eastern Orthodox 1 vitality, Theodore set standards that were 


hysica à 
energy, is Pe Mi received his call when he was already sixty-six 
ae peat he died in harness at the age of eighty-nine, after twenty- 
year E 


and | ^ oo! in the mission-field that had been entrusted 
one pi^ Ed E the year before the catastrophe that the 

UA Empire had brought upon itself in 602. In the year of 

Theodore’s birth, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, half of Mesopotamia, and 
two-thirds of ‘Armenia still lay within the East Roman Empire’s frontiers, 
In 672/3, within three years of Theodore s arrival at Canterbury, his 
native city—which had also been St. Paul s—was taken by the Arabs, 
and it subsequently became the principal base of operations for the 
almost ceaseless Muslim raids into the remnant of the East Roman 
Empire’s Asiatic dominions. By the year 668, in which the Pope con- 
secrated Theodore Archbishop of Canterbury, Theodore was already 
established in Rome,* some 1,150 miles, as the plane flies, away from his 
birthplace. We may guess that both Theodore and his North-West 
African companion Hadrian had been moved to migrate from their re- 
spective homelands to Italy by the irresistible advance, on all fronts, 
of the East Roman Empire’s Arab invaders. 

In 668 the sixty-six-year-old refugee started to travel onward again 
another 750 miles, as the plane flies, farther from Tarsós. The journey 
from Rome to Canterbury took Theodore and Hadrian a whole year, 
but Theodore did not rest. He proceeded to travel intensively over 
his English archdiocese, he reorganized its ecclesiastical administra- 
tion, and he cleansed the Church in England of some of the flagrant 
abuses into which it had fallen while it had been left in the hands of 
jd orc ege people. The Greek prelate Theodore 
er of England. During his episcopate, the 


! See F. M, 
Bos nus ese. England (Oxford, 1947, Clarendon Press), pp. 131-40. 
dont 3 3 See II, 1 (iii) (b), pp. 107-22. 
d Firg d = ring as Rome, Theodore was not singular. Out i the Men ropes 
"Ethnic Changes in the [vn ir Eas put pe Oe 
n pire in the Seventh DE 
(1959), pp. 25-44, on p. 42). OR aaa NE 





country's unity was consolidated on the ecclesiastical 
plane, and, but 
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or this, the subsequent political unification of the e 
ae English successor-states on that island might oo 
achieved. England was unified ecclesiastically by Theodore as 
province of the Patriarchate of Rome, within whose domain Britain 
lay, and one of the most admirable features of Theodore’s career was 
his loyalty to the Roman See and to the Roman rite, though he had 
been an Eastern Orthodox Basilian monk. A comparable loyalty to the 
Roman See was shown by Constantine-Cyril and Methédhios when 
they, in their turn, evangelized another part of the Roman Patriarchate’s 
domain. 

Though Theodore of Tarsós was a Greek and a subject of the East 
Roman Empire, the initiative in sending him on his mission did not come 
from either the Government or the Patriarchate at Constantinople. On 
the other hand, the Greek bishop who had been installed in Kiev between 
860 and 867 had been sent there by the Patriarch Phótios and the sub- 
sequent archbishop by the Patriarch Ighnátios.! The representative of 
the Constantinopolitan Church must have been courageous and per- 
suasive. He had made his way to Kiev, the Rhos lion’s den, across steppes 
that were haunted, at that date, by the ferocious Magyars, and, having 
reached his goal, he had contrived that his presence there should be 
tolerated. Meanwhile, between 860 and 863, the Thessalonian linguist, 
Constantine-Cyril, had gone first on a mission to Khazaria and then, 
with his brother Methódhios, on a mission to Moravia?—two journeys 
that were as arduous and as perilous as the journey to Kiev. 

For economic purposes, however, the East Romans preferred to stay at 
home? and to leave it to the foreigners who wanted to do business with 
them to take the trouble to do the travelling that one or other party had 
to do if they were to meet. This policy, which was deliberate, was also 
short-sighted. It suited the Byzantine Greeks’ un-Greek commercial 
sluggishness, it flattered their pride, and, on short term, it gave them the 
advantage in making their bargains. Its nemesis was that eventually it 
enabled one set of commercially enterprising foreigners, the North 
Italians, to capture from the Greeks the domestic as well as the foreign 
trade of the East Roman Empire.* 

The foreigners who did come to do business at Constantinople were 
hampered there by vexatious regulations. We do not know whether the 


1 See IH, 1 (i), p. 29, with n. 2. 5 

2 See Obolensky ine. Med. H., vol. iv, and. ed., Part I, p. 500; F. Dvornik: The Slavs, 
their Early History and Civilization, pp. 80-115 ; and the present work, IT, 1 (i), pp. 29-30. 

3 East Roman commercial travellers beyond the Empire’s frontiers were mostly East 
Roman Jews (see Haussig, A History of Byzantine Civilization, pp. 171-3). 

* This point is made by Lewis in op. cit, p. 121, p. 122, n. 107, and pp. 176 and 215, 
-and by Macri in op. cit., pp. 46-7. : 
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The East Ro : 
6o mous city-states that recognized the East Roman 
citizens of the autonomo counted as foreigners for this purpose. Officially 


Government's suzerainty Venice, Amalfi, Naples, and Gaeta were the 

the citizens of Kherson, ‘ifitans and Gaetans who rallied to Con. 

: t at the crisis of his career in 9442 

stantine Porp :n Constantinople, or were they temporary visitors 

dents in avoy Bishop Siegfried, who mobilized his fellow. 

like Hugh ipe H his Latin sovereign’s Byzantine father-in-law? 

Latins in the n of these five peoples may have been, all visitors 

eae icuestionably foreigners were subject, at Constantinople, to 
who w ‘con and restrictions. 

governance d M eobondiüale: his léghatários? (i.e. deputy, probably 

The Pre jg y the sjmbonos (aide) attributed to the Prefect in Philo. 

i o aiorolóyion) ^ This lêghatários was an important official, for his 

appointment by the Prefect had to be ratified by s Emperor. It was the 

Prfect's léghatários's duty to report to the Pre ect the arrival of all 

ei entering O onstantinople from outside’ (i.e. from the provinces 

as well as from abroad) who brought with them any kind of merchandise. 

He was to name the place [within the Empire] or the [foreign] country 

from which they came. He was to keep an eye on their wares and to lay 

down the conditions and the time-limit for the sale of these. He was then 
to present these foreigners or provincials to the Prefect with a list of their 
purchases, to make sure that nothing that was under embargo (unôèv 
xwAudpevov) should leave the precincts of the capital.’ The Prefect was 
not authorized to permit the visitors to stay in Constantinople for longer 
than three months.6 The penalty for a foreigner who over-stayed this 
term was expulsion, after his goods had been confiscated and he himself had 
been shaved and cropped.” The three months’ time-limit was laid down 
specifically for Syrians? and for merchants, native as well as foreign, who 
imported into Constantinople the materials for the dealers in unguents.9 
_ Certain categories of foreigners paying temporary visits to Constan- 
tinople on business were granted some alleviations. For instance, foreign 
Pangea ba p or all exactions except for the cost of 
ging during their stay.!? Syrian visitors who had 

1 Sce Part II, chap. 5. 

3 Livre du Préfet, 20, 1, p. 56. 
he De Caer., Book II, p. 717, where he is mentioned first in the list of the sixt bers of 
x res s staff. He also appears in the Prefect’s company in De Caer "B Lp | See 

9 io Le Livre du Préfet, p. 89; Stóckle, op. cit., pp. go-2 ., Book I, p. 13. 

pus du Préfet, 20, 1, p. 56, 6 Op. cit = i FI 

TI OMNE s 
includes board p eat Ld ia 7a ahi xal povýv (6, 5, p. 32). rà evolxva promt 
&. it uovijv is not a synonym for évofxia, it might mean 


4 visitor's tax for the duration the visi 
i a: of tor’ k 
“which the visitor wag not exempt, Visitors stay, and this would be a rparixov from 


2 See Liutprand, Antapodosis, Book V, chap. 21. 


imported garments for selling to the Constantinopolitan prandioprátai 
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unguents for selling to the myrepsoi were to de 
S suni merchandise that her had on their pen us aci ud 
months' term had run out, in order that this surplus 'should be suit bly 
disposed of". Presumably this means that the surplus was to be tak. H 
off the departing Syrians’ hands at a valuation that was acceptable ie 
both parties. Moreover, notwithstanding the explicit limitation of the 
Syrian silk-importers stay to a term of not more than three months, there 
were Syrians in Constantinople who had been in residence there for ten 

ears, and these were given the privilege of sharing with the guild of the 
prandioprátai the profits of the trade in Syrian wares at Constantinople. 

Special pains were to be taken to give satisfaction to the Bulgar 
merchants who came to Constantinople to barter Bulgarian linen and food- 
stuffs, especially honey, in exchange for East Roman goods.? The Con- 
stantinopolitan grocers and dealers in linen were to have the co-operation 
of all the other guilds for offering to the Bulgars goods of the kinds, and 
in the quantities, that they and the Bulgars agreed to be equivalent in 
value to what the Bulgars had brought, and that also met the Bulgars' 
various needs. 'The other guilds were required to accept from the Bulgars 
only as much as they required for their own needs, and presumably they 
were not under an obligation to give the Bulgars more of their own wares 
than the amount that was considered to be equivalent in value to what 
they accepted. The dealers in linen and the grocers were required to 
take over from the Bulgars any surplus of the Bulgars’ wares that still 
remained, and for this they were to receive a commission of one kerátion 
per nómisma (ie. one twenty-fourth) of the estimated value of the 
surplus, to compensate them for their trouble and for their possible 
financial loss on this transaction.* Evidently the East Roman Govern- 
ment was concerned to make sure that the Bulgar merchants should 
return home feeling that they had been given a fair deal. 

This suggests that the Book of the Prefect was compiled after the 
peace-settlement at the end of the Romano-Bulgarian War of 894-6; for 
the cause of this war—a war that turned out badly for both belligerents— 
had been a well-justified Bulgarian grievance over the East Roman 
Government’s handling of the conduct of the trade between the two 
countries. The Emperor Leo VI had been cajoled by his minister 
Zaoüdzas into giving a monopoly of the Romano-Bulgarian barter trade 
to two businessmen from théma Ellás who were Zaoüdzass protégés 
and allowing them to transfer the emporium from Constantinople to 


Y rod olxovopetobas ravrqv xara 76 dppdlov (5, 5; PP gor) 

i led PP- a9 30: i : 

: e p. 47, with n. 6. ? j 

<54 Livre du Préfet, 9, 6, p. 40. For a commentary, sec Stéckle, op. cit., pp. 65-6: 
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lonike's a i i f the Balkan Peni 
é iké’s access to the interior of the Balkan Peninsyj 
Thessaloníké.' Thessal ci i : ] 


: antinople’s ; E 
is better persi is pi through this better route but to move the 
not to re-c. 


: here business had to be conduct 
i m Constantinople, was . T ed 
emporium Led e en in order to make it possible for the pair of mono. 
under the re MES I ermson the Bulgarian traders without risk of being 
cu - vs an " nment. They had succeeded so well in 
called to ort 


their e puis Symeon into going to war; and, aft 
> 
cent ee eric disagreeable consequence of his mig 
Leo had P peiaiaue he must have been anxious to take precautions 
x MESE ossibility e another outbreak of war between the East 
Román Empire and Bulgaria from the same cause. i 
Among the foreign visitors to Constantinople there was a third 


nationality, the Rhos, besides the Bulgars and the Syrians, to whom 
special consideration was shown. This is apparent from the texts (prob- 
ably translated from Greek originals) of the Romano-Russian comz 
mercial treaties that are cited in the Russian Primary Chronicle, In the 
treaty of go7? it is said to have been agreed that Rhos visitors, if they 
came with merchandise, should receive as much grain as they required ; 
six months’ supplies of provisions, in monthly deliveries, including bread, 
wine, meat, fish, and fruit; baths ad libitum; and rations and ship’s 
tackle for their journey home. They were also allowed to do business 
tax-free. They were to lodge in the St. Mamas quarter (on the south-west 
shore of the Golden Horn, just outside the northern corner of the city 
walls). They were to enter the city by one gate only, not more than fifty 
of them at a time, and escorted by an East Roman official. These 
provisions, together with those of the treaty of 912, were reproduced in 
the treaty of 945.* But in this treaty two restrictions on the Rhos visitors’ 
activities were introduced which diminished their previous privileges, 
though they still enjoyed better terms than visitors of other nationalities, 
The treaty of 945 stipulated that, ‘when the Rhos enter the City, they 
shall not have the right to buy silk above the value of fifty nomismata 
Whoever purchases such silks shall show them to the Im diese ffici L 
who shall mark them with his seal and return them’. In Le eoi ae 
the Rhos, though still not limited to a three months’ stay, were how 
prohibited from staying on in the St. Mámas ie Wi 
During their stay in Constantino le forei ers Md VE 
keptunder police control itinople, foreign and provincial traders were 
exercised partly by the public authorities directly 


1 Theoph. Cont, Book VI 
a P. 357 (B 
er See a E present work, Pipino 
‘oss and Sherbowitz-W, p 4 
P. 236, n. 33). ttzot hold that this treaty is authentic (Russian Primary Chronicle, 


3 Op. cit, pp. 64~ 
E 65.3. Pp. 64-5. The text of the supplementary trea 


)5 Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 853; Leo Gramm., pp. 


ty of 2 September gr2 is on 
* Text in op. cit., pp. 73-7- 


76,13, p. 33. 
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and partly through the compulsory agency of the guilds. If à jeweller is 


offered gold or silver ware or pearls or precious stones, he must inform 
the Prefect.! If he is offered gold or silver, wrought 
from outside the preci 2 cogat or unwrought, by 

anyone precincts of Constantinople, he is to discover 
from the would-be seller where he has obtained the goods, and he is t 
pass on this information to the president of the jewellers guild.? The 
money-changers must notify the Prefect if they see the sakkoulárioi 

? black-market money-changers) standing about in the piazze (mAaretou) 
and in the streets, to prevent them from carrying out any illicit trans- 
actions. Penalty for non-observance, the cutting-off of one hand. The 
money-changers must not charge a premium on good coins, and must 
accept bad coins at a valuation. Penalty for non-observance flogging 
and cropping and confiscation of property. A money-changer who has 
received a piece of bad money must notify the Prefect, not only of the 
counterfeit coin, but of the person by whom it has been tendered. 
Penalty as for the last-mentioned offence. A dealer in silk garments 
(vestiopratés) is forbidden to sell to outsiders any articles that are on the 
embargo list (r&v xexwAupévwv), in order to make sure that these articles, 
which are scheduled in technical language, shall not be transmitted to 
barbarian peoples. If a vestioprátés (dealer in silk garments) buys from 
anyone, either a magnate (dpyovruós) or a silk-weaver (sérikoprátes, 
sérikários), goods valued at more than ten nomismata, he must in- 
form the Prefect.’ If he sells merchandise for export, he must show 
it to the Prefect for marking with the Prefect's seal.6 A seller of raw silk 
must do the business in the Forum only, not at home." He must not 
sell either to Jews or to non-Jewish merchants for retailing outside the 
City's precincts.? The stuffs that the silk-weavers and purple-dyers may and 
may not manufacture are scheduled in technical language, and those 
that they may manufacture must be declared, when made, to the Pre- 
fect—as well as any garments whatsoever that are valued at more than 
ten nomísmata, even if they are motley (moAvypoa).? A sérikários who 
sells to non-Constantinopolitans (rots éwrepixois) a garment valued at 
more than ten nomismata is to be flogged and cropped." A sérikários who 
sells goods to foreigners without the Prefect’s knowledge is to have these 
goods confiscated." A candle-manufacturer who does not denounce to 
the Prefect persons who are deliberately manufacturing candles out of 
forbidden materials is to be subject to the same penalties as the offender 
himself. He is to be flogged and to be put out of business.’ 


3.9, 2 and 3 and 5, pp. 25-6. 
$ 4, 4 P. 27- 

8 6, 16, p. 33 (see p. 51). 

: 10 8, 5, p. 27- 
ta 11, 6, pp. 4475. 


2 9, 6, p. 23. 
5 4, 2, p. 27- 


Y. Livre du Préfet, 2, 4, p. 23. 
* 4,1, pp. 26-7. 


-.9 8, 1, pp. 35-6. 
: 1 B, 5, p. 37. 
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isiders offering gold or silver for sale appears 


The regulation about ou. j with a view to detecting thefts, and the 


imposed primaril : 
cat selling raw silk to Jews appears to have been motivated 
re 


"Ade i iminating mi 
by the public authorities garal PAS bore iss A du tis 
the rest of the a the embargo list (rà kwàvóueva, Tà RES 
to make sure m iren way from Constantinople to foreign countries 
péva) shall d shall not even find their way into East Roman territory 
pp etin ital's precincts. A fuller list of these contraband goods 
he ai be Senel from the Book of the Prefect is given in the Vasiliká,ı 

There seem to have been several degrees of embargo.’ The strictest 
embargo of all was the one that was imposed on goods that were reserved 
for being manufactured exclusively in the factories that were owned and 
operated by the state. Weapons came within this category, and the stuffs 
that private silk-weavers and purple-dyers were forbidden to manufac- 
ture must have come within it too. But there was at least one other 
commodity—the Gallic kind of soap—which was manufactured by the 
soap-makers and soap-merchants (saponoprátai) but which they were 

forbidden to offer for sale*—presumably because it was reserved for ex- 
clusive use by the Court, or even, within the Court, by the Imperial 
household. 

There were other commodities that fell within the private, not the 
public, sector but that might not be exported. A case in point is non- 
military iron tools and iron in general. These might be manufactured, 
wrought, mined, and sold within the Empire, but only within its frontiers, 
by private entrepreneurs.’ At least one commodity might be held by 
private persons domiciled permanently or even temporarily in Con- 
stantinople, but might not be exported beyond the capital's precincts. 
A silk-weaver (sérikários, sérikoprátes) might own a slave or hire an em- 
Ad or engage a foreman (éxAékrr),5 but, if the sérikários sold one of 
ed : See aD to provincials or to foreigners, he was to have 

zn of the eighty-eight cases in which the Book of the Prefect imposes 
sva pA H breaches of its regulations, this savage punishment is 

Ba Pu m ed Td Pr Itis the most severe of all the various punish- 

iee e nid eae that are prescribed, except for 

k of the death-penalty. This was incurred 
I 'asilü * 5 

pp. 25 rg he 1, 81-4, cited by Stickle, op. cit, P. 120, n. 2. See also Macri, op. cit., 


^* Stéckle, op. cit, 
? Vasilit, oc. dt © E 
: 10, loc. cit, 
or the meaning of this f 
? Lire du Préfet, 6, 7, s x sec Stáckle, op, cit, p. 70, 


* Livre du Préfet, 12, 4, p. 46. 





: by a saponoprátês who gave or sold soap 
injury (by poisoning?) to a third party.! 


in contrast to those made of several diversely coloured pieces 
|... ments seem to have been less sacrosanct (see 8, 1, pp. 35-5). 
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-suds to anyone for causing 


What was the motive for the severity of t i i 
of live contraband goods? Was it sede tere Or mh is dh 
this live contraband might Carry with it the knowledge and iue e 
of industrial secrets? A soap-manufacturer was fined for esci n 
art to someone who was not a member of his guild without the hasnt dee 
of the Prefect and of the guild-president of the day.? Silk was a ats 
important commodity than soap, and eventually, about two and a half 
centuries after the date at which the Book of the Prefect had been com- 
piled, some silk-workers who had been exported—not by sale but by 
capture—from Greece to Sicily did break the East Roman Empire’s 
monopoly of the silk industry by introducing this industry into the 
Empire’s Norman successor-state in Sicily.3 

The regulations governing the embargo on the export of privately 
manufactured silk garments (the products of the state factories were, of 
course, not in question) were particularly strict. Foreign visitors and 
lodgers (rods cuvdypiras xal purarevopévous) in Constantinople were 
strictly forbidden to buy either articles on the embargo list (kexwAvjeva) 
or any ‘unstitched’ garments,‘ except for their own wear, and this only 
within the confines of the capital. On leaving Constantinople they must 
declare all such articles to the Prefect. The penalty for being caught in 
the act of trying to smuggle out such articles was castigation and con- 
fiscation.5 Bishop Liutprand came up against this regulation in 968 on the 
second of his two ambassadorial visits to Constantinople, when he was 
getting his clearance for his departure. His account of his experiences 
under this ordeal tallies exactly with the prescriptions of the Book of 


the Prefect. 


‘We believe’, said the East Roman officials, ‘that you have bought some 
robes for your personal adornment. Kindly produce these for us. Those that 
are not too good for you will be marked with a lead seal, and these you may 
keep. But those that are xwAudueva, i.e. on the embargo list for all nations 
except us Romans, will be taken from you. The purchase price will be returned 
to you.’ They then proceeded to deprive me of five particularly choice purple 
robes, because they consider that your majesties [Otto I and Otto II] and 
all Italians, Saxons, Franks, Bavarians, and Swabians—in fact, all foreign 
peoples—are not fit to go adorned with garments of this kind. How insulting 
and humiliating! To think that effeminate milk-sops, dressed up in long- 


sleeves and female tiaras and mantles—liars, eunuchs, idlers—should go clad 


3 See pp. 50-1. 
de of a single piece of stuff, 
sewn together? Motley gar- 


! 12, 7, p. 46. ? 12, 1, p. 45+ 
+ Appada iudrie (4, B, p. 28). Does this mean garments ma! 


5 4, 8, p. 28. 


O 8957 F 





6 Latio, chaps. 5373+ 
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d to heroes, I mean mighty men of valour, good 
God-fearing, virtuous characters. What can one 


66 
in purple, while this is denie 
soldiers, honourable, ama 5 
call this except ree cur the Emperor's wor d? What about his 
Well’, I mu ie oodbye to him, I asked him to allow me, for ie 
romise? When A pan ie buy robes without any limit on the price. His 
honour of the C i nit of whatever kind and in any number that you wish. He 
answer was: by j rms of soiirgra. Kal ooérnta, ie. quality and quantity, 
peke PATA iie drew no distinctions. He did not say except for this and that. 
t is obvi 


curopalates, can bear out what F s 
The Emperor's own brother, Leo the p ; id 


isi Romanus. Indeed, I can be my ow. 

i eters Euodisius, John, n n 
vee Puneet what the Emperor said. I should have understood it 
witness. 
even if no interpreter 


had been present d bargo, was thei ly. ʻA. 

« i Auóueva’, i.e. under embargo, ir reply. ‘And 
E iod nod Mai yod assert that he said, he could not imagine 
that you were even dreaming of articles of this quality. We are the superiors 
of other nations in wealth and wisdom, so we ought to be their superiors in 
dress too. We are graced with unique virtues. It is only fitting that we should 
wear uniquely beautiful clothes.’ ‘Not unique at all’, I retorted. "You cannot 
make out that this kind of garment is unique when in our country it is worn 
by two-penny whores and by stage impostors.”* From where have you got 
them?” they ask. ‘From Venetian and Amalfitan dealers’, I tell them. ‘Their 
food-supply depends on their conveying these things to us. We give them our 
food-stuffs in exchange.’ "They won't have any more opportunities’, my 
Greek interlocutors say. ‘From now on, they will be searched, we may tell 
you, and, if anything of this kind is found in their baggage, they will be 

punished. They will be flogged and cropped.’ 

‘In the reign of the late lamented Emperor Constantine’, say I, ‘I came 
here once before. I wasn’t a bishop then; I was only a deacon; I wasn’t re- 
presenting an emperor or a king, but only a marquess : Berengar. Yet, on that 
visit, I bought a larger number of robes of greater value, and they were not 
examined or even seen by any of you Greeks, and there was no marking of 
them with lead seals. Now I am, by God's indulgence, a bishop, and I am the 
iE of Med pyra the ren sia Otto and Otto, father and son, 

capacity I am being subjected to this gross indignity. M 
are to be marked as if I were a Venetian dealer Those ia ie Meis 
by you to be of any value at all are to be taken from me, when they are being 
a for the use of the church of which I have the honour to be in charge. 
xd ite Si us tired of humiliating me—no, not just me, but my Imperial 
held li cindy oF nd Lees y ni showing contempt? I have been 
detained all this time from Sani. ei d ae o ai hd 
for you? Must you put the last t s h RE d als. Wasn't this enough 
Emperors by robbing me of m ouch on your insulting treatment of my 

y own property? Take from me, if you insist, 


1 Here Liutprand is show; f 
Some of his Was ieee knowledge of the classical Latin playwrights’ works. 
not, for they knew no Latin, eith catch the allusions, but his Greek interlocutors would 

: » either classical or vernacular, See IV, 2 (vii).—A. J. T. 
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my pem but at least let pass the articles that are gifts to me from 
friends. 

‘The Emperor Constantine’, they answered, ‘was -goi 
never left his Palace, so he appeased foreign data wi dne ncs 
Nicephorus is a man of a very different stamp. He is a proper basileus: hei 
a man of action—raxvxerp, quick on the draw, in other words a dedi re 
soldier. He hates the Palace like the plague. He has a reputation here: a s 
spoiling for a fight and liking nothing so much as an altercation. Our Nice- 
phorus does not buy the friendship of foreign nations; he subdues them—ves 
by the sword, if they have not been terrified into submission. So now Wea 
going to show you just how little regard we have for those kinglets who are ' 
your masters. None of your talk of distinguishing between purchases and gifts! 
Whatever is of this colour is going to come back into our hands—yes, all of it 
Y s r , 3 


The most significant single point in this illuminating ambassadorial 
report is that the East Roman Government in the year 968 chose to 
retain articles that were on the embargo list in preference to earning 
foreign exchange by parting with them. They confiscated Liutprand’s 
purple robes and refunded his money. (If they had not refunded it, as 
they had said that they were going to, Liutprand would certainly have 
told us.) In East Roman eyes, rà «wAudueva were not merchandise for 
sale; they were decorations to be awarded ; and the value of decorations 
lies in the rarity of awards, whereas the value of merchandise is measured 
by the volume of sales. The East Roman Government's embargo on the 
export of decorations was not businesslike in economic terms, but this is 
beside the point, for governments do not transact economic business 
only. They have diplomatic and military business to transact as well, and 
for diplomatic purposes the East Roman Government's embargo on the 
export of decorations was as businesslike as, for economic purposes, its 
nursing of its famous gold coin, the nómisma, was. In both cases, the 
East Roman Government was seeing to it that an important asset should 
be insured against the risk of depreciation. 

The diplomatic value of the embargo is illustrated by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus's lists! of two sets of articles that, in the year 935, were 
placed in the hands of an East Roman diplomatist, Epiphánios, by the 
Emperor Rhomanós I, when he was sending Epiphánios on a diplomatic 
mission to Hugh of Provence, who was at that date king of Frankish 
Italy. One set was not for sale, and would not have been purchasable 
from any source by King Hugh or by his Venetian or Amalfitan agents. 
This set was offered to Hugh as a gift, but not gratis. The offer was 
conditional upon Hugh's performing certain military services for 
Rhomanós. The other set of articles consisted of garments that were not 


1 In De Caer., Book II, chap. 44, PP- 661-2. 
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ipháni liberty t 
. t Epiphánios was therefore at rty to cash, 
on the embargo list e ee jr required for covering his expenses, 


like travellers’ cheques 


Th ditional gifts were one kenténárion of spice, ten under. 
e condi 


n Heliopolitan (?) glasses, thirty bags 
garments, us £ ayer Hugh himself ; six citron-coloured nr 
Lipa am ; S his bishops; five skaramángia (one each of four different 
mángia js T. king's count and marquess in charge of the march adjoin- 
P dle making nine skaramángia in all. (There is a dis. 
Mida tà these figures.) Item, four more under-garments and three 
fine-spun ones, making seven in all, and three pieces of gilded silver- 


work. g 
: t Epiphanios was also given, to cover the expenses of his 
tay aaa bet different colours and makes, thirty ‘eight- 


mission, six skaramángia of e 
size’ under-garments, twenty lorotà, and twenty purple robes. Of these, 


dicen ingi teen ‘eight-piece’ under- 
Epiphánios spent two skaramangia, seven er 
mulu. twelve lorotá, ien purple robes. He refunded the balance 
after returning to Constantinopie. : 

The evidence surveyed in this chapter suggests some tentative general 
conclusions, The first of these is that, during the time-span of slightly 
less than five centuries between the political and military collapse of 
the East Roman Empire in 602 and the First Western Christian Crusade, 
the volume and value of maritime trade in the Mediterranean were per- 
haps considerably smaller, on the average, than they had been in the 
time of Justinian I and than they came to be, again, in the later Middle 
Ages, when the commercial hegemony in the Mediterranean basin had 
passed into the hands of the northern Italian city-states. Within this 

period of relative commercial depression there were fluctuations in the 
Mediterranean peoples’ commercial fortunes; but the second conclusion 
that suggests itself is that there was no sudden sharp breach of economic 
continuity either in the seventh century—a century which did bring 
with it a sudden sharp political and cultural break—or in the ninth 
See Henri Pirenne’s thesis that there was a breach of economic 
ange! $ the Seventh century evoked a prolonged and detailed dis- 
as kot evidence," and fir PES opinion seems now to be 
is non-proven. It is also non-proven that economic c 
ud t on- 
oi. ie eet ny Muslim conquest of Crete in 827 or 828 and 
inning o i icily i 
is Pd m = : ia x : Ron conquest of Sicily in 827. The Book of 
een are s ; at the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
rire "i active trade between Constantinople and Syria. 
onclusion su; i : f : 
Vai dinis Brn ete by the evidence is that, in so far as there 
rranean maritime trade between the opening 
1 See the bibliograph 


? Sce the present dud in Eickhoff, op. cit., P. 266, n. 34, 


pter, pp. 50 and 6o-1, and p. 268, n. 39. 








: ad seventh century and the close of the eleventh century. 
> 
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» Arab conquests and pi > century, this was due, 
not to Arab cond Piracy, but to restrictions imposed on th 
pusiness activities of East Roman traders by their own governme 5) 2 e 
gast Roman Imperial Government was uneconomic-minded a . The 

arison with the governments and peoples of the Empire’s n com- 
satellites, with the Arabs and their subjects, and with the i 
northern Italian city-states that eventually competed with Venice fe 
the economic heritage of both the East Romans and the Eastern aaa 
Western Muslims. 

The East Roman Government’s primary concern with manufactures 
and with trade was, not to promote them, but to control them, and it 
did control them at the cost of restricting them. Its purpose in controlling 
its subjects’ economic activities was to use the Empire’s economy as a 
weapon in the service of its foreign policy. The Arabs’ conquest of Syria 
and Egypt and their bid for the naval command of the Mediterranean 
had not cut off the trade between what was left of the East Roman Empire 
and its former dominions that were now under Arab rule. The Empire had 
continued to buy from its lost dominion, Egypt, the papyrus, that it had 
not ceased to need, with the Imperial gold coin that the Caliphate needed 
for use in business transactions in its ex-Roman provinces. A provocative 
change, made by the Caliph * Abd-al-Malik, in the watermark on Egyp- 
tian papyrus processed in Egypt for export to the Empire had been 
countered by an East Roman threat to make a provocative change in 
the superscription on East Roman gold pieces. This, in turn, had pro- 
voked ‘Abd-al-Malik into minting a gold coinage of his own. This had 
led the Emperor Justinian II to go to war with him; and, when the 
military operations had turned out badly for the Empire, the Imperial 
Government seems to have resorted to a commercial boycott as a more 
promising weapon for imposing its will on a militarily stronger opponent." 
‘It was not the Arabs, but Byzantium who destroyed the ancient unity 
of the Mediterranean.’? Trade was cut off, not by the Empire's Arab 
assailants, but by the Imperial Government itself. 

A fourth conclusion that emerges is that the East Roman Imperial 
Government’s policy of using trade-control as a political weapon proved, 
in the end, to be disastrous for the Empire’s trade and consequently also 
for its political power. The Government’s control of its subjects’ foreign 
trade, and, above all, its channelling of this trade through a limited 
number of points on the frontiers in order to facilitate the control of it, 
resulted in the capture of the trade by alien hands. It was captured 


1 See Theophanes, p. 365, sub a.m. 6183; Al-Baladhuri: Kitab Futüh al-Buldan, English 
translation by P. K. Hitti and F. C. Murgotten (New York: Columbia University Press), 
vol. i (1916), pp. 383-4, and part ii (1924), PP- 263-6; A. R. Lewis, Naval Power and Trade 


in the Mediterranean, A.D. 500-1100, pp. 87-973 Eickhoff, op. cit., pp. 31 and 266-8. 


-3 Lewis, op. cit, p. 97. 
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70 :tes!—nominal subjects who enj 
"or tellites!—nomina jects who enjoye, 

Lg ius Empires Aan citizenship without being fandan 
the ivan is i mposed on their fellow subjects whose subjection 
2A s boe These satellites had no sooner won the Empire's trade 
Mil The non-autonomous majority of the East Roman Empire’s popula. 
from : e no eir lucrative business in the Empire was challenged by the 
tion than in the Lombard part of northern Italy, and only Venice 
rising city-states heir own against this Lombard Pont 


eeded in holding t : : 
Siu Anal Gaeta, Naples, and all the Dalmatian city-states except 


Ragusa succumbed. 
The economic conq 
states was accelerated 


uest of the Empire by the northern Italian city- 
by the strain that was d deos the Empire's 
the Empire's military conquests during the reigns of three 
vincula Niképhóros II Phokás, John Dzimiskés, and Basil II, 
These reigns extended over the years 963-1025. The military emperors’ 
civilian successors maintained their policy of territorial expansion by 
the expensive expedient of employing native professional and foreign 
mercenary troops. Both variants of the expansionist policy played into 
the hands of the northern Italian city-states from 963 till 1071—the 
year in which the Saljüq warlord Alp Arslan defeated and captured 
the Emperor Rhomanós IV Dhioyénés and in which, at the opposite 
extremity of the over-extended Empire, the Normans took Bari, the 
capital of théma Laghouvardhia. 


(iti) The Utilization and Ownership of the Land 


(a) Depopulation and Resettlement 


Depopulation and resettlement were not unprecedented social pheno- 
mena in those portions of the East Roman Empire over which the 
Imperial Government succeeded in retaining or re-establishing its rule 

after having survived the seventh-century cataclysm. 
_ The Roman Empire as a whole had been suffering from depopulation 
since the third century, and, in the Balkan Peninsula, the malady had 
nae fae earlier, Macedonia, for instance, had never recovered from 
s Pied icd of its man-power by Alexander the Great in his four 
Paier tn nq a and garrisoning the vast dominions of the First 
cane ra : i € population explosion that had enabled the Greeks 
the Black Sea an " s d the western basin of the Mediterranean and 
opened up for Greek siento ded id vr pilar osi ius 
Polybius has described thi ae eee ed in the second century B.C. 
2.0. Boeotia.? In the second graphic revolution in second-century- 
century of the Christian Era—a century in 


7.4 See Part II, cha; 
+ Chap. 5. l 2 See Polybius, Book XX, chap. 6. 








which, to outward appearance, the Graeco-Roman World stood at the 
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ak of its prosperity—the malady had gon b 
P ropean Greece, which had us ben the Gis e 
cultural nerve-centre. A second-century-a.p. Greek man of Hes D 
Chrysostom of Prusa in north-western Asia Minor, has described h io 
on the European Greek island Euboea (Évvoia), he was guided b n 
country-folk to the site of a decaying city, whose public Suid ee 
fighting a losing battle against the resurgence of a bucolic pre-urban 
way of life.t After that, for about three and a half centuries beginnin 
with the temporary débâcle of the Roman Empire in A.D. 235 ae 
Illyrian provinces and Thrace were drained of their man-power, as her 
neighbour Macedonia had been drained during the two centuries ending 
in 168 5.c., by military demands that were likewise both heavy and un- 
ceasing. 

In and after the seventh century, the resettlement, by which the de- 
population of the remnant of the East Roman Empire was counteracted, 
took several different forms. There were settlements of intruding bar- 
barians who established themselves by force without asking the Imperial 
Government's leave. There were other settlements of barbarians that 
were carried out by the East Roman Government itself. There were also 
settlements of civilians who had fled or had been evacuated, and of 
troops that had been expelled or been withdrawn, from the ex-Imperial 
territories that the Empire had failed to hold. 

There were precedents for all these various forms of resettlement. 
Both the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor had received uninvited in- 
crements of population from the seventh-century-8.c. Eurasian Nomad 
Völkerwanderung, the third-century-B.c. Celtic Völkerwanderung, and the 
fourth-century-A.D. Gothic Völkerwanderung. After the Romans had con- 
quered Macedonia in 168 s.c., they had found that the Macedonian 
Government had planted extensive settlements of Illyrians and Celts on 
depopulated Macedonian territory.? From the second century of the 
Christian Era onwards, this local Macedonian precedent had been 
followed in many regions of the Roman Empire. Civilian refugees had 
been evacuated in the third century of the Christian Era from Dacia 
to new homes south of the River Danube, and in the fifth century from 
Raetia and Noricum to new homes in peninsular Italy. In the third 
century, Roman troops had been withdrawn not only from Dacia but 
from the limes that had bridged the gap between the ‘natural frontiers’ 

1 See Dio, Oratio VIL, Eifoixós 3) Kvrgyós. Though Dio professes to be recounting a pers 


sonal experience, this essay is, no doubt, a jeu d'esprit. All the same, it is also probably true 
nia in Oratio XXXIII (Tarsica 


to life. Dio refers to the depopulation of Thessaly and Macedo 
Prior), 88 25 and 26. 

4 Sce Livy, Book XLV, chap. 3. r 
3 See Eugippius, Vita Sancti Severini, ed. Sauppe (Berlin, 1877, Weidmann}. 
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72 iver Rhine, and i 

N A ube and the River ne, and in the fifth 
provided by e Rhe Lon Britain had been withdrawn before the 
iind : de K man military establishment in the Empire’s western 
who. 


i had melted away. : 
pr nre dutiuctit feature of the corresponding phenonema in the seventh 

t A wasa hese precedents that was one, not of kind, 
centu 


difference from t W 
but of degree. In the Balkan Peninsula the Slav Völkerwanderung which 
began in 581/2" was more massive? than any that this region had ex- 

erienced since the twelfth century B.C», when there had been a migration, 
Pp nitude, of Greeks speaking the North-West-Greek 


rable in mag : i i 
ee with Illyrians and Thracians following at their heels. Moreover, 
; la in the Christian Era, there was a two-way 


in the Balkan Peninsu i 
movement. Besides the influx of barbarian settlers from the north side of 


the River Danube, there was a counter-movement of renegades and de- 
portees across the Danube from Roman territory into country that 
either had never been under Roman rule or that was now not under it 
any longer. 

For instance, we have a report by the East Roman ambassador 
Priscus, who visited Attila’s camp on the Hungarian Alföld in A.D. 448, of 
a conversation which he had had there with an ex-Roman prisoner of 
war who had thrown in his lot with captors who had been willing to 
accept him as a comrade.’ The author of a treatise, compiled at about 
the turn of the sixth and seventh centuries, on the contemporary East 
Roman art of war,* mentions the presence, in Slav territory in what is 
now Wallachia, of ex-Roman ‘refugees’ or ‘deserters’ who had become 
pro-Slav, and he warns the commanders of Roman expeditionary forces 

operating there to be on their guard against offers of military intelligence 
from these gentry.5 
s HE ! 
cios Ee a a d commander on campaign against the 
Wade um. s ve x died enough to give Roman prisoners 
Mii papas cape, which they could do safely so long as the woods 
. On the other hand, the Emperor Maurice is said to have 


1 John of Ephesus, Historia Ecclesiastica, B 
B i lj x i 
sale Pata dd miel ri fie no a The Slav settlements in the 
e H n € 1. , 
ponet es o rentre ("Mavríkios', Ars Militaris (Stratéghikón), ed. by 
edited by H. Mihăescu Bu pois A i a MM ne 
nlc ran piles ee 1970, Academy of the Socialist Republic of Rumania), 
in d p. i * ii ph ti Spe i Stratéghikón, see further Annex II. : 
Testes, s , ati Minores, ed. Dindorf, vol. i (Leipzig, 1870, 
: Pin ee Cited in n. 2 above, 
Tous 0€ Aeyonévovs óedosyovs dir booa 
Miura buen p aro mpoodosyovs érayyeAonévovs . . . dp *. tot el 
Üvoiav év venen ite d Kolzar Ilar rater kafar voor Eee 
lean su - cit., p. 282 Scheffer, followin; N P; rod Pous 
§ p. 282 Scheffer, P. aba N 284 n &escu, following M). DRE LM nad 
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refused to ransom prisoners of war! who had not proved their good faith 


escaping, and it has been suggested? that thi 
gree prisoners were really one The Kheque of PSU dei 
said to have been instigated by spokesmen (dzoxpiovapious) of the de- 
serters to undertake the third of the three Avar sieges of "Thessolontké. 3 
The deserters are said to have offered to serve as a ‘fifth column’. P 
this time, Thessaloniké was (so the deserters’ spokesmen are said to tive 
reminded the Khaqan) the only still unconquered city in the whole of 
Illyricum. All the cities and provinces of this region had been depopulated 
by the Avars already, and Thessaloniké had given shelter to all the re- 
fugees who had escaped from the Danubian regions: i.e, Pannonia 
Dacia, Dardania, and the other provinces and cities.5 The Avars together 
with their Slav subjects, had, in fact, devastated almost the whole of 
Illyricum, i.e. the provinces of the two Pannonias, the two Dacias 
the Dardanias, Moesias, Praevalis,$ Rhodhópé, and Thrace as well, 
right up to the Anastasian Long Wall, and they had carried off the whole 
population to the Avars’ own territory in the portion of Pannonia ad- 
joining the River Danube,’ the province whose capital was formerly 
the city of Sirmium.? The date of this great deportation may have 
been 582/3.9 A possible alternative date is the fifth year of Maurice's 
reign, 586/7. This is Theophanes's date for the second Avar invasion 
of the Empire,!? and in 586/7 the Avars and their Slav subjects still held 
the Roman dominions in the Balkan Peninsula at their mercy, since the 
East Roman Government was then still at war with the Persian Empire 
and had no troops to spare from the front in Asia. The process of de- 
population did not cease. During the third siege of Thessaloniké, the 
inhabitants’ morale was threatened by the defeatism of refugees from 
Naissus and Sardica.! There was a second deportation, on a smaller 
scale, 231 years later than 582. In 813 the Bulgar Khan Krum took 
Adrianople and carried off from there twelve thousand males, with their 
families, to his dominions on the north side of the Danube, in what is 
now Wallachia. 


1 Zonarás, vol. iii, p. 297. 2 By Stratós in op. cit., p. 43- 
3 Sancti Demetrii Miracula in Migne, P.G., vol. cxvi (1891), cols. 1203-1398: Book II, 
chap. 2 (cols. 1336-7). This siege was laid when John was archbishop of 'T'hessalonfké (col. 
1337). This John was in office from 610 to 649 (H. Grégoire, *L'Origine et le nom des 
Croates et des Serbes’, in Byzantion, vol. xvii (1944-5), pp. 88-118, on p. 105). The date of 
the third siege is discussed in Annex III, on p. 640. * $. D. Miracula, ibid. 
5 Ibid. 6 The TpiBddews of the MSS. should be emended to IpeBdAews. 
? i.e. Pannonia Secunda. 8 S. D. Miracula, Book II, chap. 5, col. 1361. 
° P, Lemerle, ‘La Composition et la chronologie des deux premiers livres des Miracula 
S. Demetrii’, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 46. Band (1953), pp- 349-61, on p. 360. Cf. eundem, 
‘Invasions’, p. 273, n. 2. See also the present work, Annex TIL, pp. 634-5. Bulgar raiders 
are said to have deported 100,000 people as early as 558 (‘Invasions’, p. 285). 
1 Theophanes, p. 257, sub A.M. 6079. 
51 S. D. Miracula, Book II, chap. 3, col. 1337- 
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ortees maintained their social and 
Both these sets of m PU a portion of them, or of their 
cultural identity s re ake their way back home eventually. After 
depende dn quarter of a century in exile, the Adrianopolitan 
Ld vf vet their way to an East Roman naval squadron which had 
ee triate them.! The East Romans who had been deported 
been sent to repatri im exile for more than sixty years, so it is said,? 


remaine ; D. Si 
E ee Roman tradition and their Christian religion and always 
‘a nging to escape, though they inter-married with Avars, Bulgars, and 


other aliens (d&vuot) and thus increased their mee hus the new 
generation of the exiles grew up, most of them were ma e freemen, like 
the ex-prisoner of war whom Priscus had met in Attila's camp, and the 
Avar Khaqan then gave them a governor of their own, a Bulgar named 
Koüver.* Under Koüver's leadership, this community of half-caste East 
Roman exiles fought their way home into East Roman territory across 
the Danube and asked the Imperial Government to receive them back 
into the cities, including Thessaloníké.5 ; 
According to the story, these repatriated exiles then split into two 
factions. One faction wished, bona fide, to settle down again at home 
as loyal citizens of the Empire. The other faction wanted to set up a state 
of its own on East Roman territory, with Koüver as Khaqan and with 
Thessaloniké as his capital, if they could get possession of the city. Some 
of the repatriated exiles then asked permission from the Praetorian Pre- 
fect of Eastern Illyricum,$ whose seat had been removed to Thessaloníké, 
and the Prefect parried their request by sending them to Constantinople 
by sea.” Koüver then schemed with one of his counsellors who spoke 
Greck, Latin,’ Slavonic, and Bulgar to feign allegiance to the Emperor, 
infiltrate their partisans into Thessaloniké, seize the city, and install 
Kotiver there. An adherent of this faction named Mávros, who did enter 
Thessaloniké as a refugee,? won the confidence of the local authorities, 
was decorated by the Emperor with the consular insignia, and was given 


1 Georg. Mon. Interpolatus, pp. 81 3 i 
» 817-19; Leo Grammaticus, pp. 231-3; Theoph. Cont. 
ie 2i NS isons ipd J. B. Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, A Dee ode 
oe Bell, pp 3 "n Rod ane Wu of the First Bulgarian Empire (London, 
, » PP- 85-6; TA . : B 
were repatriated in the reign of "heóphilos din DE MAUI EDU 


2 §. D. Miracula, Book I 
au ok IT, chap. 5, col. 1364. But see the present work, Part III, chap. 5, 


: : s Miracula, ibid, 

id. The question whether this Bi 
Koüvrat, the leader of the Ongghertas 
from the Avars, is discussed in III 

; s. D. Miracula, ibid, 
of rjv Srapyoy éxovres d, 
en ; povrlĝa. 
tiy Pwpalwv yAdogay (op. cit., col. 1368) 


gar Koôßep is or is not identical with the Bulgar 


uroi (Onogurs) who likewi 
, 5, Appendix I, ms nés likewise seceded successfully 


T ; 
? ended S. D. Miracula, cols. 1365-8. 
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nd of the whole body of Koüver's escapees,! ; 

ici provisionally on the Keramésian Plain ot whom Koúver had 

Mavros had planned to seize Thessaloniké on Easter Saturday, but the 
Emperor had ordered the Admiral of the Imperial Fleet; Sisinnios, to 
make for Thessaloniké. The Admiral, who was conscious of the urgency 
of his mission and was aided by a timely change of wind, left Ellds 
on Palm Sunday and arrived at Thessaloniké, via Skiathos, on the 
Wednesday before Easter at the hour of seven.* The Admiral made 
Mávros's people camp outside Thessaloniké side by side with a landing 

arty of his own, pending the arrival of the loyal faction of the escapees 
stationed on the Keramésian Plain.5 Mávros's own son finally denounced 
him, and the Emperor deprived Mávros of his command and interned 
him on a rural estate (mpoaaretov).5 

This story should, no doubt, be treated with considerable reserve. It 
has been written, not to inform historians, but to glorify a saint. Still, 
it is evidence that in the 630s or 640s, as, in the 830s, a body of deportees 
did return to East Roman territory. According to the Chronicle of 
Monemvasia,” those portions of the Greek population of the Pelopónnésos 
that were dislodged by the Avar [sic: actually Slav] Völkerwanderung 
escaped extermination or deportation partly by retreating to the east 
coast and partly by taking refuge in East Roman territory overseas, 
and these refugees’ descendants eventually returned home, when, after 
the turn of the eighth and ninth centuries, the East Roman Govern- 
ment succeeded in re-establishing its rule over the independent Slav 
settlers in the Pelopónnésos, except for the Mélingoi and Ezeritai in 
southern Laconia. The author of the Chronicle states? that the people 
of Patras found asylum at Rhiyion (Reggio di Calabria) in the ‘toe’ 
of Italy; the Argives on Oróvé (Opóf«) Island? the Corinthians on 


> L dmoóbyovs. ; ecu . 

2 dv Kepapzjovov xápnov (ibid., col. 13653 cf. col. 1368: rods Kepynaravous ånoġúyovs). This 
plain was near Thessaloníké. Perhaps it was the plain on either side of the lowest reach of the 
River Vardar (Axios). The route up the Morava and then down the Vardar would have 
been the easiest avenue for escapees from Sirmia. The Dhragouvítai Slav tribe who were 
ordered to supply the refugees with rations were located near Vérrhoia (M. Vasmer, Die 
Slaven in Griechenland (Berlin, 1941, De Gruyter), p. 177)- 

3 orparnyds rÀv kapáfav. , ; 

7 Op. “at, cols. eh and 1373. According to the story, Sisínnios hurried because, at 
Skíathos, he had been warned by St. Demetrius in a dream to lose no time (col. 1372), 
It is also implied in the story that the timely change of wind was St. Demetrius’s doing (col. 


1373). $ Col. 1376. 


5 Op. cit., col. 1373. ? 
7 The MS. in the library of the Ivéron Monastery on Mount Athos (Athous 4449; Ivéron 


-. 829), lines 38-50 and 61-9. 


3 Ivéron MS., lines 39-44. 

? The place-name on the map of 
name 'Opóf is "Opofía: (the present- 
“the island of Évvoia that faces the mainland. An asy! 
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Hellenic-Age Greece that most closely resembles 

day 'Pofiés) towards the northern end of the coast of 
]um on Évvoia would not be ncarly 
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. L1 Geilv, where they are still to be found at 
iie d E Tene i authentic history, the eventual return 
wore ded communities brought another p used to the pre- 
Völkerwanderung population of the East Roman Empire aee omain 
i Balkan Peninsula. However, such partial restorations of the demo- 
in the Balkan eninsula cannot have reversed, in 


; : P 
hic status quo ante in the Balkan 
Ere bstantial measure; the revolutionary effects of the exoduses and the 


ói taken together. : 
Hes Mio in pii to what had happened in the Balkan 
Peninsula, the demographic effects of the seventh-century cataclysm were 
not so great. In the Völkerwanderung in the twelfth century B.C. the Thraco- 
Phrygian wing of the migrants had surged across the Straits from Europe 
into the interior of Asia Minor, while the west coast of Asia Minor had 


been occupied by the advance-guard of the North-West-Greek-speaking 


Greeks and by fugitive survivors of the older strata of Greek-speakers in 
European Greece who had also made their way across the Aegean. In 


the seventh century of the Christian Era, fortress Constantinople, to- 
gether with the East Roman Imperial Navy, prevented the Slav migrants 
into the Balkan Peninsula from invading Asia Minor as well. Meanwhile 
Asia Minor was being depopulated nevertheless, for it was a war zone 
almost continuously from the year 609 till the East Romans recaptured 
Malatiyah in 934 and Tarsós in 965. A Persian expeditionary force 
reached Chalcedon, the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople, in 609,3 per- 
haps also in 616,4 and again in 626. The Arabs besieged Constantinople 
so distant from Argos as Reggio is from Patras and as the north-east corner of Sicily is from 
Sparta. However, Evvoia has already been mentioned in the Ivéron MS. of the Chronicle 
as being one of the parts of Greece that were attacked by the barbarian invaders, so a place 
on the coast of .Évvoia facing the mainland would not have been a promising asylum from 
these selfsame invaders. Moreover, ‘Orévé’ is called an island, not a town on an island. 
Lemerle, in ‘La Chronique improprement dite de Monemvasie’ (Revue des Études Byzantines, 
aie (1963), pp. 5-49, on p. 14), points out that the island Lévinthos in the Sporádhes, 
se € east of Amorghés, was also called Orovis. (He cites C. Müller, Geographi Graeci Minores, 
m d raus on p. 499:) This identification of the Chronicle's ‘Oróvê Island’ is 
nvincing. Lévinthos was a safe asylum till Mu‘awiyah i i i 
a tiny island, but the number of refugees from Argholís ma eic: y ii iti Pide 
in the eastern part of the Pelopónnésos the Greek n held ies Di Inia mue that 
barian invaders, The refugees on Péra Island in P Lucie hac Tte own HUM he Des 
whose presence there at about the turn of the iath a ay, Oa fhe aouh coast of n 
in chaeological evidence; may ae id dod sixth and seventh centuries is attested by 
Hood in The Annual of the British School at Athens, Nc oi Argive FD er nea 
1 This statement is corroborated by the fact th a LP dU 
E Annex III, p. 630). 
e date of the earliest menti. i 
dii f ion of this name 
ate of the latest is 1223 (Lemerle in loc. cit. 


at, on Afyina, there are no Slavonic place- 


that has been found b a 

y Amari is go2, the 

the north-east corner of the island was called 1 P. 14). After the Norman conquest of Sicily, 

Val di Demone. Zeuévva looks lik called in Latin Vallis Demeniae and later, in Italian, 

Passive, nominative neuter pl r be colloquial alternative of the Greek erfect ran id 

was so called 81 & irj Sera d Pie The Ebmologicum Magnum Done ane 
it H a 

* Stratós, op. cit, p. 65, $ Téguy (Lemerle in loc. cit., p. 1 4, n. 16). ys epévva 

* Op. cit, p. 115. 
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+, 674-8 and again in 717-18, and these E 
a tic the Arabs reached the Straits} ee B 
nor, after them, the Arabs were able to occupy Asia Minor, z ersians 
rarily,? as the Persians did occupy Mesopotamia, Syria at d e bu 
temporarily? and then the Arabs permanently. Consequentl we 
Minor, the problem of resettling a depopulated East Bo ar ia 
was not solved by the East Roman Empire's invaders taking the pecan 
for themselves, as the Slavs took the interior of the Balkan Peninsula 
right down to the western side of the Pelopónnésos and to Laconia save 
for the Tainaron Peninsula (the Mani).+ 

The East Roman Empire retained possession of Asia Minor to the 

north-west of the Távros and Andítavros ranges, from the Mediterranean 
coast, west of Tarsós, to the Black Sea coast at the Black Sea’s south- 
eastern corner. The Empire also retained possession, in the Balkan 
Peninsula, not only of Constantinople but also of Constantinople's hinter- 
land as far westward as the east bank of the lower Hebrus (Marica) 
River, including the city of Adrianople—the Empire’s European bastion, 
which was never taken by the Avars and was never held permanently by 
the Bulgars, though these did take Adrianople three times—for the first 
time in 813 and then again in 914 and in 923. In Europe on the far side of 
Adrianople, the Empire succeeded in retaining or recovering only isolated 
enclaves of its former territory, and the communications of these enclaves 
with each other and with Constantinople remained in some degree pre- 
carious till 1018, when the subjugation and annexation of West Bulgaria 
was completed by the Emperor Basil II. 

Thus, for the East Roman Empire, the problems of resettlement were 
different to the east of Adrianople and to the west of it. To the east of 
this barrier-fortress, the Empire had on its hands the task of re-peopling 
a depopulated territory that remained in its possession. To the west of 
Adrianople, the Empire’s scope for carrying out its demographic policy 
was narrower. The greater part of the Balkan Peninsula had been re- 
peopled by Slav invaders after these, under Avar command, had drastically 
reduced the numbers of the previous Latin-speaking and Greek-speaking 
population of this region. Here the most that the East Roman Govern- 
ment could achieve was to subjugate the southernmost of the intrusive 
‘Sklavinias’ and then re-Graecize the reconquered territory, partly by 
Graecizing the subjugated Slavs? and partly by repatriating Greek 


the Khalij (Channel). See further II, 1 (iii) (b), p. 112- 
360-1, apropos of the Persians. 
Syria and Palestine from 613-14 to 629; Egypt from 


p. 62-3, 107-9, 113-14, 232-58, 283). 


1 In Arab parlance, 
2 Stratés, op. cit., p. 117, 258, 274 
3 Mesopotamia from 606-10 to 629, 
the end of 616 to 629 (Stratós, op. cit., 
4 See further Annex III, pp. 641-51. 


5 Vasmer, op. cit., p. 325, points out that this Gra 
Slavonic place-names have been Gra 


ecization of the immigrant Slavs must 
ecized in an archaic form. 
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78 The East Ro lers fi th 
: : ck-speaking settlers from other parts of 
refugees and by poem eet d for the Imperial Government by 


is m d the problem of solving the demographic crisis" in its 
comparisoi 


territories to Dre d onn Pr riis by resettlement, the Empire's 
The problem T taxpayers and soldiers. If the Imperial Government 
depleted supply lished this, the Empire could not have survived.? 'The 
had not oE for enemy action in the forms of the massacre and de- 
crisis was e opulation and the devastation of the countryside was 
po iad by eee successive outbreaks of plague: in 541-4, in 619, 
ac 746-7.3 Throughout the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, the rati o 
of population to land was low.* After the plague of 541—4, in the reigns 
of Tiberius II and Maurice (578-602), man-power had a greater value 
oman Government, and recruiting and 


than territory for the East R | 
supplying were more important considerations than tax-yield. In 580 
Tiberius II was willing to evacuate Persarmenia, but he wanted to keep 


the refugees who had migrated from there to East Roman territory.s 
From the end of Justinian I's reign in 565 onwards, the East Roman 
Imperial Government was combating the depopulation caused by suc- 
cessive plagues and by persistent enemy action. For this purpose it was 
planting new settlers in the devastated and depopulated countryside, and 
it was encouraging the growth of communities of free peasants, which 
were likely to yield more tax-money for the Treasury and more recruits 
for the Army than could be extracted from big rural estates. 

The Imperial Government won this long and arduous demographic 
and economic battle. As a result of its policies, the Empire’s labour 
force increased till eventually the total acreage of potential arable and 
pastureland in Asia Minor came once again to be fully utilized and ex- 
ploited*—fully, that is to say, up to the capacity of the rather backward 
and stagnant East Roman techniques of agricultural and pastoral hus- 
bandry.’ By the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries the Emperor Leo VI 
was able to maintain! that the Romans were so many times more 


1 See Lopez in loc. cit., pp. 70-1. 


2 ‘Il n'est pas douteux qu'aux vii*-ix* siècles le i 
A ; Aux Y peuplement des provinces restées byzan- 
pue uM : ga peut-être la principale explication de la vigueur 
eme, isse’, i 
3 Teall in loc. cit., pp. 100-1. pee Ne ges potins 
* Ibid., p. 96. 
i Pani pis with n. 26. Cf. Lemerle, ‘Esquisse’, vol. Ccxix, p. 37 
, Sas Ibid, PP. 131, 132, 133-4. Hi i trogi s i 
ps , p 231, ‘Byzantium never ected Bat citibank gina Con: 
S. = alien ee Pp. 128-9, and Ostrogorsky, 
ury the barbarians of Western Christendom were forging ahead of the East 


Romans. For instance, th 
r I » they were adopti; i 

A roin E DE to exert ic elem er aa ere 
» Dhiétaxis 18, §§ 129-30 (Migne, P.G., vol. cvii, col. 977. 


‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 231. By the 
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numerous ied d Arabs that the Romans could be sure of being the 
yero ide Y hs ey would supply their troops with equipment of the 

This slow but sure restoration of the East Roman Empire's man- 
power was a magnificent achievement. It was a tragedy for the Empire 
that it had no sooner won this social and economic victory than its 
Government became engaged in a losing battle with an influential 
minority (the vvaroi), which now proceeded, in the teeth of successive 
acts of agrarian legislation, to add field to field at the expense of the 
peasant frecholders who were the source of the Empire's strength—as the 
Emperors, and no doubt also their powerful antagonists in their own 
household, were well aware. 

The East Roman Government’s main sources of reinforcements of 
man-power for settlement on the land in Asia Minor were soldiers ex- 
pelled or transferred from elsewhere, prisoners of war, and refugees. The 
refugees might be either the dissident alien subjects of a foreign power 
or deserters from a foreign power’s own ruling ‘establishment’. The earliest 
of these reinforcements of the population of Asia Minor, after this had 
been reduced during the Romano-Persían War of 604-28, were the 


_ troops of the army-corps of the magistri militum per Orientem and per 


Armeniam, who were driven into Asia Minor by the Arabs' onslaught, 
and the troops of the magister militum per Thraciam, who were 
transferred to Asia Minor to support their hard-pressed comrades from 
the Empire's lost dominions farther to the east. These military settlements 
are dealt with at later points in this book. 

The future Emperor Maurice is said to have augmented the Empire's 
military forces notably in 577 by settling Armenian deportees from 
Arzanéné in large numbers on depopulated lands.? Enlisting prisoners of 
war was evidently a hazardous experiment. The Emperor Leo VI is said 
by the Muslim chronicler Tabari? to have played this game successfully 
in A.D. 896-7, when ‘the Slavs’ (i.e. the Bulgars, led by Khan Symeon) 
were under the walls of Constantinople. In this emergency, Leo, accord- 
ing to Tabari, mobilized the Muslim prisoners in Constantinople, put 
arms into their hands, and asked them for their help against the enemy at 
his gates. The Muslims agreed and repulsed the ‘Slavs’, whereupon Leo 
took alarm, disarmed his Muslim saviours, and dispersed them among 
different parts of his dominions. Justinian IT had tried the same experi- 
ment with Slav prisoners of war, and had fared less well. In 692, 20,000 
out of 30,000 Slav troops, recruited from the Slavs whom Justinian had 

1 See II, 1 (iii) (d) and 4. 

2 Evagrius, Historia Ecclesiastica, Book V, chap. 19, p. 2153 
History, Book VI, chap. 15- 


. 3 In a passage translated in Vasiliev, 
present work, III, 3, p. 385. 


Jobn of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical 


Byzance et les Arabes, ii, IL, pp. 11-12. See also the 
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ed ; for 5,000 Slavs had deserted to the 
me, Justinian exterminated the families 


80 
deported from Europe to thé 
Arabs.? Justinian had been warn 
Arabs already in 664/5-° All the sa 


. t 4 
noms Government could not count on the loyalty even of 


refugees and deserters, and a fo rtiori aopo Eo ind gen y 
had become converts—and genuine conver S. r odox 
- sanity, Charanis observes that, in the East Roman Emp ire, the 
seater forces were the Greek language and Orthodox Christianity, 
ae ve te added that, of the two, Orthodox ae was the 
more important, but that only recruits who were still pagans could be 
converted easily. 
Of all the Christian immigrants, compulsory or voluntary, the Ar- 
menians were among the readiest to adopt Or thodoxy. The Armenian 
national variety of Monophysite (alias pre-Chalcedonian) Christianity 
was slightly closer to Orthodoxy than the Syrian and Egyp tian form. 
Nevertheless the Armenians, on their home ground, resisted repeated 
attempts, by blandishments or by coercion, to bring them over into the 
Orthodox fold. The Armenian national church was obdurate, and in 
this it had the nation’s support; for in Armenia—incorrigibly dis- 
united as the country was, politically—the Armenian version of pre- 
Chalcedonian Christianity was the distinguishing mark of Armenian 
nationality and was the bond of national unity.? On the other hand, for 
Armenian émigrés in the East Roman Empire, the acceptance of Ortho- 
doxy was virtually obligatory, and, when once they had made this 
ecclesiastical break with their Armenian national past, they, or at least their 
descendants, could, and did, rise to the highest positions in the Empire. 
Fourteen East Roman Emperors (among them, Heraclius and Basil I) are 
reckoned to have been of Armenian origin, but, of these, all but one 
came from families that had long since become naturalized, and the 
single exception proves this rule. This exception is Mjej Gnouni (Graecé 
Mizizios), an Armenian immigrant of the first generation. Mjej suc- 
ceeded in 668 in assassinating his master Constans II, but he did not 
achieve his objective of reigning in his victim’s stead. : 
* Theophanes, p. 364, sub a.m. 6180. 
i p m P. 348, sub a.m. 6156. 
d ranis, "Ethnic Changes in the Byzantine 


Dumbarton Oaks P. i 
ral s i apers, Number Thirteen (1959), 
7 See J. Laurent, L’Arménie entre 
L b cit., p. 195. 
? See the lists in P. Charani jans i 
mota a Enni? Ce Armenians in the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon, 1965, Bertrand), 
i Denier Mes Poe: NUR Bie E aoe Empire in the Seventh Century’, 
X e d n . 
mbaud, L'Empire grec au dixième sce (Paris, oer ide, e ee eet 
» Pp. . 


2 Theophanes, p. 366, sub A.M. 6184. 
4 Theophanes, P. 366, sub A.M. 6184. 
Empire in the Seventh Century’, in 
PP. 25744, on p. 44. 


Byzance et l'Islam (Paris, 1919, Fontemoing), pp. 129-37. 
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Moreover, even the apparently assimilated Armeni iti 
East Roman Empire continued to feel a certain Mori desc als 
other—especially, perhaps, those who had risen in the world: for these 
were aware that their eminence was enviable and therefore vulnerable 
Basil I came from an obscure Adrianopolitan family of Armenian 
origin, and his feat of wading out of obscurity through slaughter to 
a throne was facilitated in its earlier stages by Armenian patrons,? and 
in its culminating stage by Armenian accomplices who were attracted 
to Basil by the identity of their and Basil’s ethnic origin. Basil’s principal 
victims, the Caesar Várdhas and Várdhas's nephew the Emperor 
Michael III, also had Armenian blood in their veins.* 

The Syrian refugees in the East Roman Empire may have been as 
readily assimilable as the Armenians—indeed, even more readily, since 
the Syrians had been exposed to the influence of the Greek language and 
culture at close quarters ever since the overthrow of the First Persian 
Empire by Alexander the Great; and the cultural, as well as the com- 
mercial, links between Syria and the East Roman Empire survived the 
Empire's loss of Syria to the Arabs. The leading polemical theologian 
in the anti-iconoclast camp was St. John of Damascus, a Syrian Orthodox 
Christian whose family had supplied senior civil servants to the Umayyad 
Caliphs. St. John was able to play his role—an effective role because he 
wrote in Greek—just because he was a subject of the Caliphate and was 
consequently beyond the reach of the East Roman Government's arm. 
The Emperor Leo III (717-41) was a Syrian whose family were refugees 
of recent date from Yermanikeia (Mar'ash), in Commagene, to Thrace; 
and Leo III may fairly be judged to have been the greatest of all 
Emperors after Heraclius who ever attained the East Roman Imperial 
throne, while the second greatest may be judged to have been Leo IPs 
son, Constantine V (741—75), a ruler who was a worthy successor to his 
father. 

Since Yermanikeia lay on the border between the pre-Chalcedonian 
and the Chalcedonian fraction of the Christian World, we cannot be 
sure which sect was the original religion of Leo III's family. Some of the 
refugees from this borderland are recorded to have been Monophysites, 


1 For Basil’s I’s origin, and his grandson Constantine Porphyrogenitus's attempt to en- 
noble Basil’s lineage, see Laurent, op. cit., p. 263, n. 1; N. Adontz, ‘L’Age et l'origine de 
l'empereur Basile I’, in Byzantion, viii (1933), PP- 475-500, and ix (1934), pp. 223-64; and 
the present work V, 2, pp. 587-8. . 

? eg. the dhroungários Constantine. Charanis conjectures, in op. cit, pp. 25-6, that 
Basil I’s first employer at Constantinople, Theophilídzés, too, was an Armenian. He was 
a kinsman of the Empress Theodora and the Caesar Várdhas, who had an Armenian uncle 
(see n. 4, below). 

*. 5 An instructive list of these is given by Laurent in op. cit., p. 263, n. 2. 

* Várdhas's uncle and Michael's great-uncle, Manuel, was an Armenian (Theoph. Cont. 
P. 148, cited by Bury, Eastern Roman Empire, p. 81, n. 1). 
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à hysites or not, their place of 
^» family were Monop? 2m ol 
Lohr pam pi they were Syrians. The civil war of 742-3 


; „in-law Artávasdhos, ex-st 
i and his brother-in » €X-stra. 
between Constantine V j, was ostensibly a contest between an icono- 
5 


ARAM. 4 meniako; ; 
têghós n a d but was in truth one between a Syrian-descended 
clast and an 1c0. to the East Roman Imperia] 


: den 
Armenian-descended aspiran 

Fred It was no accident that, before the Arab conquests had shorn 

away Syria and the Roman portion of Armenia from the East Roman 


Empire, the Anatolic army-Corps, which was ve yn pes Constantine 
V's mainstay, had been stationed in Syria, while the Armentac army. 
corps, which was Artávasdhos's mainstay, had been stationed in Roman 
Armenia. The Syrian-descended Leo III and the Armenian-descended 
Basil I were more successful than any East Roman Emp crors of native 
stock in founding dynasties—a practice that went against the grain of 
the Roman Imperial tradition. 
As for the Paulician refugees and deportees who were planted in 
Thrace, we may guess that their compulsory conversion to Orthodoxy— 
in so far as they submitted to conversion—was insincere. On the other 
hand, the religious tenets of the Mardaites are not known to have given 
the East Roman Government any anxiety. The Mardaites were anti- 
Muslim freedom-fighters first and foremost, and, whether or not these 
northern Syrians were Jacobites (i.e. Syrian pre-Chalcedonians) in 
ane Orthodoxy, in virtue of its being anti-Muslim, was acceptable 
to them. 
The rarest converts among all the foreigners who came into East 
Roman hands as prisoners of war or as deserters were the Eastern 
Muslims (of Zapasxyvoi), and these were also the most highly prized and 
the most handsomely treated. They were recognized by the East Romans 
as being civilized men,' and those of them who were willing to change 
their religion were offered particularly advantageous terms of settlement 
in the East Roman Empire. The legendary hero of the Byzantine Greek 
epic, Vasíleios the Mestizo Borderer’ (BaciAevos Atyeris Arpi yi 
Lacan " iiid son of an Arab amir who, for love of in East 
man girl whom i i 
the bride’s family. This piece of poetic fi M and is welcomed by 
historical fact. The official bu ^ f uc seer 
who have accepted baptism in an sies E e eO PM 
eet ise army-corps district are remarkable. 
PRR ur ach one of th 
protonotários of the district 
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B ux 
(Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, i 


* In De Cor. Book I, chap, 49, pp 694-5 
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loughing-oxen, together with fifty-four módhioi of corn each fe 

ions. Note concerni i ach for seed-corn 
and rations erning prisoners who are adopted into land-ownin, 
families (oixovs) as sons-in-law. A family that has adopted an [ex-|Muslin 
son-in-law 3s entitled to a three-years’ immunity from the produce-tax (swvoviy) 
and the hearth-tax (xamvexdv), whether this family is a military TERM j 
or is a civilian (moArucós) one. (After the expiry of the three years, the said 
family is once again under an obligation to pay the two taxes aforementioned ) 
Note: prisoners of war or other persons who have been given land for settle- 
ment (eis xarackjvwow) are, for three years, to remain unmolested by de- 
mands for the performance of any kind of public service, and they are not to 
pay either produce-tax or hearth-tax. (They have to pay both after the three 
years have run out.) 

We have a record of two bodies of Muslim deserters from the dominions 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and its successor states who took refuge in the 
East Roman Empire and did accept conversion to Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity. 

In 834 a body of Khurramiyah—an unorthodox Iranian Muslim sect 
that had rebelled against the Caliph Mu'tasim under the leadership of 
Babek—escaped into East Roman territory after Babek had suffered 
a serious defeat. The captain of these Khurramite Persian refugees, Nasr, 
was christened under the name Thedphovos,! and the Emperor Theó- 
philos took him and his men into his service, settled them at Sinópé 
and Amastrís, put them on his military pay-roll, and gave them East 
Roman wives.? Their number, said to have been originally 14,000, rose, 

1 For the identity of Theóphovos with the refugee Khurramite Nasr, see Vasiliev, Byzance 
el les Arabes, i, p. 124, with footnote 3, and the additional note by H. Grégoire on pp. 413-17. 
According to Grégoire, there has been some confusion, partly deliberate, between the legends 
of Theóphovos-Nasr, the refugee and renegade Muslim, and of Manuel, the refugee and 
renegade East Roman. For instance, though Theóphovos-Nasr is duly credited with having 
saved Thedphilos’s life on campaign (see p. 84, n. 3), the Greek authorities who record this 
have entered it under a wrong date, because the authentic incident, which occurred in 838, 
has been attributed, under that date, to Manuel. The securely dated events in Theóphovos- 

Nasr's career are his participation in the campaigns of 837 and 838. The accounts of his 
lineage and early life in Genesius and Theoph. Cont., of which Bury was already suspicious 

(The Eastern Roman Empire, p. 252, n. 3), have been rejected definitely, as being apocryphal, 
by the editors of Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, i, in loc. cit. The Greek sources are Georg. 
Mon. Interpolatus, pp. 793, 803, 810; Leo Grammaticus, p. 215; Theoph. Cont., pp. 110-14, 
The Syrian source is Michael Syrus, ed. and tr. by 
J. B. Chabot (1905-6), vol. iii, pp. 50 and 73. The Arabic source is Tabari. 

2 Tabari, sub a.D. [837/8], translated in Vasiliev, op. cit., vol. i, p. 294. The East Roman 
Imperial Government attached to itself not only settlers from abroad but also foreign poten- 
tates by supplying them with Greek wives. The Emperor Basil II, for instance, purchased 
the aid of Prince Vladímir of Kiev by giving him his sister Anna for a bride. Theóphovos- 
Nasr was given either Theóphilos's own sister (Theoph. Cont., p. 112; Genesius, p. 55) or 
"Theóphilos's wife the Empress Theodora’s sister (Georg. Mon. Interpolatus, p. 793; Leo Gram- 
maticus, p. 215). St. Athanasía of Afyina, a widow who wished to become a nun, was come 
pelled, by an Imperial edict applicable to all unmarried women and widows, to marry 
a barbarian settler (sec L. Bréhier, “Les Populations rurales au ix* siècle d’après l'hagio- 
graphie byzantine’, in Byzantion, i (1924), pp- 170-90, On p. 186). 
` 3 Georg. Mon. Interpolatus, p. 793; Leo Grammaticus, p. 215. =: 
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ions, to 30,000. In 837 Theóphilos respond, 
` through subsequent erat was now being pressed harder than Kis 


es, to make a diversion in Babek’s favour, Thedphilos 
re d NUNC ‘Abbasid frontier fortress Sozópetra (Zápetra 
d population cruelly. The Caliph 


d treated the garrison an | 
Mu'tasim retorted in 838 by invading the East Roman Eupe ad 
pene and rasing Amórion, Theóphilos's family's home town ang 


j he Cilician Gates to th 

i ] fortress on the road from t . € Bos- 

teen Theóphovos-Nasr took an active p art in both these campaigns 
fad is "said to have saved Theóphilos's life.’ According t9 Grégoire,s 
it was after the campaign of 838 that Theóp Hilos became distrustful of 

Theóphovos-Nasr’s troops and took action which led these to mutiny 

and to proclaim Theóphovos-Nasr emp eror, but Theóphovos managed 
both to pacify the mutineers and to make his peace with the Emperor 
Theóphilos, who amnestied the mutineers but now distributed their 
tághma among a number of thémata 1n tourmal of not more than 2,000 
men each.$ Perhaps this was the proposed precautionary measure which 
had caused the mutiny. According to the Arabic sources,” Thedphovos- 
Nasr was killed in action against the ‘Abbasid forces circa 840. According 
to the Greek sources Theóphilos had Theóphovos-Nasr arrested and 
put to death. 

The second of the two recorded large-scale secessions of Eastern 
Muslims to the East Roman Empire has been described by Ibn Hawkal 
of Nisibin.? Ibn Hawkal's native city and its territory had been acquired 
by the Hamdanids in 941/2, and, according to Ibn Hawkal, they taxed 
the population so extortionately that their kinsmen, the Banu Habib 
migrated with their families, slaves, partisans, cattle, and movable 
I E an kegen RA According = Ibn Hawkal, the Banu 

stren was 10,000 i 
equipped. They became Christians and th East Rom, Ce 
MeL ert » e East Roman Government 
[n uum e E goo land and furnished them with livestock. 
, the Banu Habib raided Muslim territory as energetically as 


to an appeal from 


Zibatrah) an 


: n (sub anno A.p. 833). 
3 See Theoph. Cont., pp. 113-14; ili it, i 
Kennt ES onl., pp. 113-14; Vasiliev, op. cit., i, p. 124, n. 3. 
5 Theoph, Cont., p. 124~ i 
baie i a "i p uh Eaa thi between the end of the Sozópetra campaign and the 
i356, rp mpaign. This is a most improbable dating. However, on 
bethe same toes. The z ei pira p and with a different ending, what esha 
s ud n 810, and Leo Grid a P ae pisa d ad 
. Mon. iid : 
Genesius p. 61. nterbolatus, p. 793; Leo Grammaticus, p. 215; Theoph. Cont p. 125; 
e I s P- 
Georg. Mon. Interpolatus, PP. 803 and 8 aner Gregoire, ibid., on x n. 
10; Leo Grammaticus, p. 228; pseudo-Symeon, 


P. 646; Genesius, 
ates » Pp. 60 and 61. This 
OP. citu i, p. 124, n. 3, ad fin, i account of Theóphovos’s end is rejected in Vasiliev, 


° This passage i in 
passage is translated in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 


2 Theoph. Cont., p. 125. 


ii, IL, pp. 419-21. 
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had raided East Roman territory previ : 

I w-countrymen followed their example in Fue dar iiec de 
to the story of Theóphovos-Nasr and his men, this story of a pins 
Habib can be accepted without reserve, since the events occurred i; A 
narrator, Ibn Hawkal's, home country, and within his own lifetime. T 

The major sources of man-power for re-peopling Asia Minor Weit 
however, not these occasional secessions of Eastern Muslims but influxes 
from Armenia and the Sklavinías, two regions, adjoining Asia Minor, 
that were populous. ? 

After the year 653, in which the Armenians had come to terms with the 
Arabs on the understanding that they were to enjoy religious toleration,! 
there was nevertheless a flow of migration from Armenia to the East 
Roman Empire, since the Arab-Armenian compact of 653 was not 
observed faithfully by either of the parties to it. There were waves of 
migration after the temporary reconquest of Armenia by the East Romans 
in 683-93, after the unsuccessful Armenian revolt against the Arabs in 
749-50, when the Arabs were paralysed momentarily by the civil war 
between the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids, and after the crushing of 
Armenia by the ‘Abbasids in 772 and in 852-5.* The flow of Armenians, 
Paulicians,s and Syrians seems to have been directed mainly to Western 
Asia Minor and Thrace by the East Roman Government. 

Already, in 571, refugees from Persarmenia, including the Katholikós, 
had been settled at Pergamon.® This settlement subsequently produced 
the Emperor Philippikós Vardhánés (711-1 3). By the year 911 there 
were Armenian settlements at Platánion, in théma Anatolikoi, and at 
Príné, in théma Thrakésioi, which were populous enough to be able to 
provide 500 soldiers each for the expeditionary force that Leo VI sent 
to Crete in that year.” Leo VI himself planted Armenians in the region 
to the east of Kaisáreia,? which suffered from incessant Muslim raids, 
(See also the present work, pp. 108, 395, 398, 678.) 

n. 4, 190-8. According to Laurent, p. 193, n. 8, there was no 


he East Roman Empire before the tenth century. How- 
h to produce important demographic results. 


t Laurent, op. cit., p. 139. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 4-5, 184, 
mass migration from Armenia into t 
ever, the previous flow was copious enougl 

3 Laurent, ibid., p. 154. 

* Ibid., pp. 190-2. 12,000 Armenians, together with their 
and horses, entered East Roman territory circa 790 (Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine 
Empire, p. 14; see also Charanis, ‘Ethnic Changes in the Byzantine Empire in the Seventh 
Century’, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Thirteen (1959), Pp- 25-44; On pP- 29-31. 

5 According to N. G. Garsoian, The Paulician Heresy (Paris, 1967, Mouton), the original 
Paulicians were Armenians, but a branch of the sect was established in East Roman territory 


in 654 (pp. 90, 117, n. 13, 124, n. 34 132). 
6 Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire, p. 13; ‘Ethnic Changes’, p.29. — 
7 See De Caer., Book II, chap. 44, p. 652 and pp. 655-6, for these two communities of 
Armenian settlers. Platánion lay in théma Anatolikoí (chap. 44, PP- 675-8). The Armenian 
settlers in théma Thrakésioi, who served in the expeditionary force sent to Crete in 949 
(chap. 44, p. 663; chap. 45, p. 667), were presumably those at Príné. z , 
3 M. Canard, in C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I (1966), p. 717- ' 
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his measures f 
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VI's general Niképhóros Phokás p 
ia in Calabria, after his campaign 1n South-Eastern Italy in 885,5 


Niképhóros II (963-9) 
- dson and namesake, the Emperor I -9. 
dui cs cud in Crete after his conquest of the island in 961, in 


the reign of Rhomanós II.6 
However, the majority of th 
territories on the Caliphate's si 


c non-Muslim refugees and evacuees from 
de of the East Roman Empire's retreating 
eastern frontier appear to have been directed to Thrace. Already a small 
settlement of Armenians had been planted there by Justinian I (527-65). 
This settlement was reinforced on a larger scale by Tiberius II and 
Maurice (578-602).3 In 745 or 746 Constantine V occupied Yermaníkeia 
and Dholikhé, and in 751/2 he rased Malatiyah and Qaliqala (Theo- 
dosiópolis). These East Roman territorial gains were ephemeral,? but 
they produced a yield of evacuees. Constantine V settled in Thrace 
Monophysites from Yermaníkeia in 745 or 746,'? and Paulicians from 
Theodosiópolis and Malatiyah in 755 or 756 or 757." Leo IV (775-80) 
settled in Thrace Monophysite evacuees from Yermanikeia in 778. 
After the East Roman annexation of Eastern Bulgaria in 972, John 
Dzimiskés (969-76) settled 2,500 Paulicians round Philippópolis.!: 
The Mardaites, alias Jarájimah,5 were Syrian Christian freedom- 


' The Armenian settlers in this region were assimilated and were loyal to the Empire. 
Many stratéghoí of théma Opsíkion were of Armenian origin. (H. Ahrweiler, ‘L’Asie 


Mineure et les invasions arabes’, pp. 18-19) 2 See i 
] a . . P. with n. 2. 
: Charanis, The Armenians, p. 16; idem, ‘Ethnic Changes’, p. 31. ve 
See the present chapter, pp. 95-6. 5 Charanis, The Armenians, p. 16. 


§ Leo Diaconus, Book II, chap. 8, p. 28 (Bonn). l 
: Procopius, Book III, chap. 37, 8 7. 
g omanik The Armenians, Pp. 14-15; idem, ‘Ethnic Changes’, pp. 29-30. 
a is £ (50.2 eines and Imperial Rule, 717-842’, in C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd 
i » Pp. 61-104, on pp. 73-4 (following Th 
ja team P. 422, sub a.m. 6237; Nic. Patr., pe ini 487 nla 
ine ma, Be £29, n A.M, 6247; Nic. Patr., p. 66. For Constantine V’s settlements in 
D Obolenski, Piei iae Hine (ed. Chabot), vol. ii, pp. 518, 521, 523. The year 757 is 
g (sce his The Bogomils (Cambridge, 1948, University Press), p. 60, 


n. 5). 12 Theophani i 

i Am a Comnena, Alesis, Bor x V Dt sub a.m. 6270; Michael Syrus, iii, p. 2. 
P dip pies p K Semitic root meaning ‘rebel’. See H. Antoniadis-Bibicou 
Paris, 1927), p. $ ^ RA aude ozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, tome ii (Leiden and 
rebel. means ‘rebellion’; ‘maradat Lubnan’ means ‘Lebanese 
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ift and sweeping cavalry operations in open cow 1 " 
baffled these hitherto invincible loan by Ner 
operations against them in mountainous forested country. Starting in 
their native Amanos Range, they gained a foothold in the Lebanon 
within close range of the Umayyad Caliphs capital Damascus, in 677 i 
and here their numbers were swollen by large numbers of slaves 
(Roman) prisoners of war, and (Christian) natives, who joined them. 
This was a telling East Roman riposte to the Arabs disastrously un- 
successful siege of Constantinople in 674-8. The Caliph Mu'àwiyah was 
reduced to suing for peace, and obtained an annual truce on condition 
of paying tribute to the East Roman Imperial Government. This peace 
was renewed, on the Caliph *Abd-al-Malik's initiative, in 685.2 However, 
the East Roman Emperor Justinian II decided to sell a military advan- 
tage that he presumably considered to be a wasting asset, and to extract, 
in exchange, additional favourable terms from the Umayyad Govern- 
ment while the Mardaites were still creating alarm and embarrassment 
at Damascus. In 688/9 or 689/9o Justinian II made a treaty with the 
Umayyad Government in which, in consideration of their paying him 
a greatly increased tribute and also dividing equally the revenues of 
Cyprus, Armenia, and Iberia, the Emperor agreed, for his part, to with- 
draw the Mardaites to the East Roman side of the border and to put 
a stop to their incursions for the future. 

In execution of this Romano-Arab treaty, Justinian II withdrew 
12,000 Mardaites from Umayyad territory.* He received his Mardaite 
evacuees in Armenia’ and settled them at Attáleia (Antalya). By the 
dates of the East Roman expeditions against Crete in g11 and 949, there 
were also Mardaite settlements in some of the thémata to the west of 
Adrianople: in Pelopónnésos, Kephalénía, and Nikópolis;$ in Kórphous 
(Kérkyra) ;? and perhaps in Dhyrrhákhion too; for, though there is no 
record of a Mardaite settlement there, the present-day Albanian tribe 
called Mirdita, in Northern Albania, is of Mardaite origin, to judge by 
its name. 





1 "Theophanes, p. 355, sub A.M. 6169. 

2 Theophanes, p. 361, sub a.m. 6176. Cf. Baladhuri, Hitti's translation, vol. i, pp. 247-8. 

3 Tabari, sub a.p. 689/90 (cited by E. W. Brooks in "The Arabs in Asia Minor (641-750) 
from Arabic Sources’, in 7.H.S , vol. xviii (1898), p. 189); Theophanes, p. 363, sub A.M. 
6178. 
* Theophanes, p. 363, sub A.M. 6178. 5 Theophanes, p. 364, sub a.m. 6179. 

5 De Caer., Book II, chap. 44, pp. 654, 655, 656, 657, 660; chap. 45, P- 665. For the 
Mardaites in the Pelopónnésos, see also Theoph. Gont., Book V, chap. 70, p. 311. See also 
Rambaud, L'Empire grec au dixième siècle, p. 2145 Antoniadis-Bibicou, op. cit, p. 31; H. 
Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, "Recherches sur l'administration de PEmpire byzantin aux ix*-xi* 
siècles’, in Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, xxxiv (1960), pp. 1-111, on p. 32. In loc. cit. 
G.-A. locates the Peloponnesian Mardaites in the Máni (Tainaron). : 

? See Antoniadis-Bibicou, loc. cit. 
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he Arabs paid & - 
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the bargain and that they proved to have been correct E their calcula. 
tion. The withdrawal cost the East Roman Empire the possession of 
eastern Cilicia. In 702/32 or 703/43 the Arabs forüfied and garrisoned 
Mopsouestia (Massisah). By 705/6 or 706/7 the Mardaites were fighting 
a battle with the Arabs at Tyana, on the north-west side of the Cilician 
Gates’ pass through the Távros Range—a battle that ended In the 
Mardaites being defeated and Tyana, together with four other fortified 
places, falling temporarily into the Arabs' hands.* Those of the Mardaites 
who remained on the Arab side of the frontier came to terms with the 
Caliph Walid, on favourable conditions, in 708.5 . 

"The settlement of Slavs in Asia Minor was more convenient for the 
East Roman Imperial Government in several ways than the settlement 
there of Armenians and Syrians. In the first place, the transportation of 
Slavs to Asia Minor from the Balkan Peninsula served two purposes at 
once. While increasing the number of the Empire's taxable and con- 
scriptable Asiatic subjects, it simultaneously diminished the number of 
the barbarian trespassers on the Empire's former territories in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Transfers of Slav population could be carried out on a large 
scale, since the Sklavinias were populous.5 Moreover, the Slavs were 
comparatively amenable. The Syrians and Armenians, who were on 

a par with the East Romans in point of civilization, were unaccommodat- 
ing. The Slavs, though they were barbarians, were mild and even amiable. 
They were kind to prisoners of war,” and hospitable to travellers.8 In 
: S Pp. 363, 364, 365. 

Brooks, fay my E rpm P. 372, sub a.m. 6193 (two of the sources cited by E. W, 

; Tel es wae Gog by Brooks, ibid). — 
loc. cit., on pp. 191 and 192); Theophan ph elle di > 706/7 (cited by Brooks, 
According to Theophanes in loc. cit. and to Baladhuri (Ki na ; Nic. Patr., PP. 43-4. 
translation by P. K, Hitti, vol. i (New York, 1916, Columbi U , Futih al-Buldan, English 
the Arab assault on Tyana was in revenge for the E ate ata Press), pp. 248-9, 
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They split into a large number of small communities (in Greek, ‘Sklavi- 
piai’), under chiefs who were quarrelsome and who could therefore be 

layed off against each other.* Besides being ill organized, the Slavs were 
ill armed,’ and therefore they were an easy prey. 

The first bout of the Slav Vélkerwanderung into East Roman territory— 
the invasions in the years 581/2-586/7— occurred at a time when the 
East Romans were preoccupied by the Romano-Persian War of 572-91. 
The second bout occurred after the Empire's temporary lapse into 
anarchy in the sequel to the overthrow and murder of the Emperor 
Maurice in 602. On both occasions, the Slav invaders were directed by 
the highly organized Eurasian Nomad Avars.* When the Avars lost 
control over the Balkan Peninsula as a result of their failure to take 
Constantinople in 626, the Slavs were at the East Romans' mercy when- 
ever the Persians and their heirs the Arabs gave the Empire a breathing- 
space. The Sklavinías were not under East Roman control, but they 
were not organized states ;5 and, if the Eurasian Nomad Bulgars had not 
won a foothold on the south bank of the lower Danube in 680, it seems 
probable that, before the close of the seventh century, all the Sklavinías 
that had been established beyond that bank of the river would have been 
subjugated by the East Roman Government—though they might not 
all have been assimilated ethnically by the remnants of the local Latin- 
speaking and Greek-speaking population and the meagre reinforce- 
ments of Greek-speakers that the Imperial Government could scrape 
together. 

After crossing the Danube and consequently, as Leo VI puts it,6 ‘being 
forced, more or less, to submit to servitude, [the Slavs] preferred to suffer 
detriment from rulers of their own race to submitting with a good grace 
to the Roman rule of law’. Leo VI adds that, down to his own day, even 
the converted Slavs still clung to their ancient tradition of liberty in so 
far as they were free agents. He does not, however, also add that the 
salient feature of Roman law for the East Roman Empire’s subjects was 
its taxation-legislation, and that, in this department, the rules were 

1 ‘Mavrikios’, p. 272 Scheffer, p. 276 Mihăescu, &XelÜepo, pydapds Sovdrodabar Ñ dpyeatak 
melóueva ; p. 275 Scheffer, p. 280 Mihăescu, dvapxa xai piodAAnAa, reproduced in Leo VI, 
Dhiat. 18, § 99, cols. 968-9. 

2 ‘Mavrikios’, p. 281 Scheffer, p. 284 Miháescu. 

3 ‘Mavrikios’, p. 275 Scheffer, p. 280 Mihăescu, repro 
cols. 969-72. 

* 'The Avars had organization, 
defa les Balkans depuis la m de l'époqu 
bre o M. he pun Empire in the World of the Seventh Century, 
in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Thirteen (1959), pp. 1721, on pP. 4 and 6. TE 


duced in Leo VI, Dhiat. 18, 88 106-7, 


the Slavs had numbers (P. Lemerle, ‘Invasions et migrations 
e romaine jusqu'au viii* siècle’, in Revue Historique, 


5 In Dhiat. 18, § 99, cols. 968-9. Cf. § 79, cols. 964-5. Cf. also ‘Mavrikios’, Part 11, 


= P. 272 Scheffer, p. 276 Mihäescu. 
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traditionally transgressed by the taxation-officers for the benefit of the 

Treasury and of the officers’ own n D oo ah 
The earliest piece of evidence for a nl nm a tom the 
Balkan Peninsula to Asia Minor may be a sca. inscri bed rdv dvpas Bóvrayy 
[i.e. rev avSpandiwv] TEV ZkAafóow 778 Bibivew érapytas. This seal is 
dated ‘the eighth indiction’, and this might be either the year 649/50 
or the year 694/5- Since it is on record that 5,000 Slavs deserted from 
the East Romans to the Arabs as early as 664/5,! Charanis dates the sea] 
650, and this dates the first deportation of Slavs from the Balkan Pen- 
insula to Asia Minor in the reign of Constans Hu (641-68).? It is, in fact, 
recorded that, in 657/8, Constans II subdued (éréra£ev) theSklavinías and 
took many prisoners.? The victorious expedition against the Strymonian 
Slavs by an unnamed Emperor may have been made in 679, in which 
case the Emperor will have been Constantine IV.* In 688/o, Justinian II 
e Sklavinias as far westward as Thessaloníké, took 


marched through th sh A 
prisoners in his turn, and settled these in Bithynia. A further settlement 


of 208,000 Slavs was planted in Bithynia (part, by then, of théma 
Opsíkion), on the River Artánas, in 762, in the course of Constantine 
V's twenty years’ war (755-75) with Bulgaria.” The Slav settlers in this 
batch were not prisoners of war from Sklavinías that had been subjugated. 
permanently or temporarily, by the East Romans. They were refugees 
from Sklavinias that had been subjugated by the Bulgars, and they had 
taken refuge in the East Roman Empire in order (we may guess) to 
escape being conscripted for military service in the Bulgarian army. 
Our surviving record of Slav settlements in Asia Minor may not be 
complete, but we may assume that the Sthlavésianoi (2@aBno.avoi) in 
théma Opsikion were descendants of these settlers, however many batches 
of them there may have been. We may also guess that the 3,000 slaves of 
the widow Dhanélis whom the Emperor Leo VI liberated and settled 
in théma Laghouvardhia® were Peloponnesian Slavs, and that, in thus 


! See p. 80. 
* P, Charanis, ‘The Slavic Element in B i i i 
C t yzantine Asia Minor’ in Byzantii iii 
ye A ER ne He n. paar 694/5 is rides by H. Grégoire, ‘Un Edit de poss 
t re 688’, in ti ii 5), 
Fhe gi 694/ 5 is also preferred by Lens Invasione ae tcd AE RE oe 
t heophanes, p. 347, sub A.M. 6149. Li in loc. cit, 
occasion on which Theophanes uses ihe vad eran PUDE oar ise 


* For the date of this expediti, ich i 
h pedition, which i : 
Lemerle, ‘La Composition et la chronologie’. gis in S. D. Miracula, Book II, chap. 4, see 


$ Theophan 
ml a ds caren Portia 365-6, sub a.m. 6184; Nic. Patr., pp. 36-7; 
Bophoru ver Artánas flows into the Black Sea between the River Sangários and the 
: Pei È 432, sub Am. 6254; Nic. Patr. pp. 68 
iw orphyrogenitus, Biography of Basil L in Theoph. Cont., Book V, chap. 77, 
? td 
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disposing of this part of the widow's bequest to him, Leo was concerned, 
not only to strengthen the Empire's hold on a recently re-acquired pi 

of territory, but also to reduce, by 3,000, the Slav element in the a a 
tion of the Pelopónnésos. popula- 

Some, at least, of the communities of settlers in Asia Minor were auto- 
nomous in the sense that their captains were under the direct authorit 
of the Emperor, and were not subordinate to the provincial, or to d 
subsequent thematic, authorities. The administrative conflicts that could 
arise from this arrangement are illustrated by the story! ofa clash between 
the captain of the Mardaites of Attáleia and a deputy governor of théma 
Kivyrrhaiótai. The direct responsibility of the captain of the Mardaites 
to the Emperor was upheld. The Sthlavésianoi in théma Opsikion were 
autonomous likewise.? Even prisoners of war who were enrolled in the 
East Roman armed forces served under officers of their own.? This local 
autonomy did not, of course, carry with it any exemption from the 
ubiquitous activities of the Imperial taxation-officers. Tax was assessed 
and levied on all land that was utilized. 

The East Roman Imperial Government had to limit its ambitions 
to more modest objectives in the European territories to the west of 
Adrianople that had once been, or that still remained, under East Roman 
rule. ‘Asia Minor was the basis and foundation of medieval Byzantium.’ 
Possessions west of Adrianople were not indispensable for the Empire's 
survival. The Imperial Government's first objective here was to link up, 
by a continuous belt of territory under its own control, the isolated 
enclaves that it still held in the Balkan Peninsula on the far side of 
Adrianople. The Government's second objective was to re-Graecize as 
much as it could of this belt of territory when it had been consolidated.5 
The first of these objectives was the less difficult of the two to attain. 

Constans II had attacked the Sklavinias,® and, during the Pervoünd 
affair, an unnamed Emperor had sent a successful punitive expedition 
against the Strymonian Slavs.’ On Justinian II's return march from 
Thessaloniké to Constantinople in 688/9, however, his army, which had 
won easy victories over the local Slavs, was attacked, and was severely 
handled, by the Bulgars in a pass.® Considering that it was only nine years 
since the Bulgars had made their permanent lodgement to the south of the 
Danube, this feat of theirs was ominous for the East Roman Empire. 

1 In De Adm. Imp., chap. 50, pp. 228-31. 

2 De Caer., Book II, chap. 44, pp. 662, 666, 669. For 
P- 379. 

3 De Caer., Book II, chap. 45, p- 667. 

* Ostrogorsky in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Thirteen, p. 1. Cf. p. 20+: 

5 See Haussig, A History of Byzantine Civilization, p. 209. 

6 Theophanes, p. 347, sub A.M. 6149, cited already on p. 90, n. 3. 

1 S. D. Miracula, Book II, chap. 4, col. 1357. See p. 99 with n. 4. 

2 Theophanes, p. 364, sub a.m. 6180. clu 
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the Skov A ently: He did, however, annex to the Empire all the 
Ss , far to the south-west as théma Ellas. From 783 onwards 
the Empire held a continuous belt of territory along the north and west 
f the Aegean; and this belt was eventually prolonged, along the 
coasts 0 Gulf and the east shore of the Ionian Seq 


th shore of the Corinthian hor 
a the Adriatic, to about as far north as the Adriatic end of the present 


Albanian-Jugoslav frontier, in order to reopen a through-route to Nikó. 
polis and Dhyrrákion ;* but the belt was narrow along the greater part 
of its length, and, at one point in the immediate hinterland of Thes- 
salonfké, which was the most vulnerable sector of all, the belt was 
only 21 kilometres wide after the year 904.3 Nevertheless, the overland 
route seems normally to have been open after 904 as well as before that 
date. 

It has been mentioned already* that, after Basil I had made himself 
sole Emperor in 867, the widow Dhanélís travelled overland from Patras 
to Constantinople and back. 


ician Stavrákios's in 783,! and, from 


She came up to the capital with a big escort (Sopug¢opias) and a host of 
attendants (Janpeoias). She was [physically] incapable of doing the journey 
by carriage or on horseback, and perhaps she had also been spoilt by her 
boundless wealth; so she sat herself in a chair, and had herself carried to 
Constantinople by three hundred of her slaves whom she had picked out for 
their youth and their physical strength. The litter was borne by teams of ten 
at a time, who relieved each other in shifts and so brought Dhanélis all the 
way from the Pelopénnésos to the capital. 


On her outward journey, Dhanélis was carryi i i 
; arrying with her gifts of great 
value for the Emperor. On her return to Patras, she dispatched OR 
signment of valuable carpets to Constantinople for Basil I’s ‘New Church’ 


in the grounds of the Imperial Palace. After Basil's death and Leo VI's 


accession in 886, Dhanélis travelled once again from Pátras to Con- 


stantinople and back in the same style as in 867. 


2: de MA pp. apo sub A.M. 6275. 
- M. Metcalf: ‘Th, . 
Balkan Themes’, in American ie Bronze Coinage of Theophilus and the Growth of the 


? See p. 106, umismatic Society Museum Notes x (1961), p. 95. 


> $ Constantine P. itus hi * In II, 1 (ii), pp. 51-2. 
Es orphyrogenitur's biography of Basil I in Theoph. Cont., Book V, Mun 
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There is no record of any attempt having been made to plunder any of 
these three valuable caravans en route. We must conclude either that the 
total military forces of the six thémata through which Dhanélis’s three 
successive convoys passed were mobilized, on each occasion, to guard the 
Imperial highway, or else that the Slavs were less enterprising than their 
predecessors the Thracians had been. In 188 3.c., when the Roman 
robber proconsul Vulso was bringing his army back by this route to 
Italy, laden with Asiatic loot, the Thracians had swooped down on the 
road like kites and had relieved Vulso and his men of a substantial part 
of their ill-gotten gains. If those dare-devil Thracian brigands, who had 
not been in awe of Roman arms, had been still extant in Dhanélis's day 
they would have made short work of the old lady and her valuable 
freight. 

Perhaps Dhanélís was lucky in her dates, Both her journeys, as well 
as her consignment of carpets after her first journey, were made after the 
final pacification of the Pelopónnésos circa A.D. 842 and before the out- 
break, in A.D. 894, of the first of the wars between the East Roman 
Empire and Khan Symeon of Bulgaria. The Romano-Bulgarian wars of 
A.D. 894-6 and A.D. 913-27 may well have shaken the East Roman Govern- 
ment's hold over the Slav tribes under East Roman sovereignty that 
bestrode parts of the overland route between Pátras and Constantinople. 
A Palestinian prisoner of war, Hàrün b. Yahya, who was conveyed from 
Attáleia to Constantinople and who managed eventually to travel on to 
Rome via Thessaloníké at about the turn of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies'—that is to say, probably during the interval between these two 
wars—has recorded? that the journey to Thessaloniké from Constan- 
tinople took him twelve days, and that his route lay through a con- 
tinuous plain, on which there was cultivated land, with villages. 
However, when, in A.D. 927, Liutprand's father was travelling along this 
route in the opposite direction on a mission from Hugh of Provence to 
Rhomanós Lekapénós, his party had to beat off an attack by dissident 
Slavs on the outskirts of Thessaloniké. They captured two of their Slav 

assailants, brought them along with them, and handed them over to 
Rhomanós at Constantinople. According to Liutprand, Rhomanós pro- 
fessed gratitude ;3 but he cannot really have been pleased at being pre- 
sented with this material evidence of his government's inability to police 
the most important of all the roads in his European dominions. Ás for the 
branch of this road that led, not to Pátras in théma Pelopónnésos, but to 
Náfpaktos in théma Nikópolis, Liutprand, on his way home from his 


1 For the date, see Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, IT, pp. 380-2. ; i 
2 Ibid., p. 394. Hārūn’s account of the East Roman Empire has been transmitted by 

Ibn Rustah. s : 
3 Antapodosis, Book ITI, chap. 24. . 
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Mais bs as possible, with East Roman settlers or, asa second best 
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In pursuing this objective, the Empire was confronte with the limita- 
tions of its reservoir of man-power. In the execution of its policy of re- 
peopling its dominions, its first priority was Asia Minor and Thrace. Its 
second priority was Constantinople. After the depopulation of the capital 
by the plague of 746-7, Constantine V re-peopled it by bringing whole 
families (cuudapiovs) from the Islands and Ellás and the lower regions 
(r&v karcrikdv pepav) 3 which might mean the territory still held by the 
Empire in the Pelopónnésos.* The colonization of the gaps to the west 
and south-west of Adrianople was the lowest priority ; but Niképhóros I 
(802-11) made a determined effort to provide for this too. Between 
September 809 and Easter 810, ‘he conscripted Christian colonists from 
all the thémata for the Sklavinias, and he imposed forced sales of the 
conscript-colonists’ real estate’.s This measure was arbitrary and harsh; 


1 Legatio, chap. 57. 

2 In the Völkerwanderung of the twelfth century s.c., Attica had staved off the invaders 
but Boeotia had been overrun by them. 

3 Theophanes, p. 429, sub a.m. 6247. It is surprising that Constantine V should have 
drawn on these parts of the Empire for re-peopling Constantinople; for on pp. 422-3, sub 
A.M. 6238, Theophanes records that the plague had spread to Constantinople from Sicily 
sad Calabria via "Monemvasía and Ellás and the adjacent islands’. 

s hod preis: Pure in the Greek Sources of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Cen- 
i er e sh and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, jr. (Princeton, 

55, University Press), pp. 16176, on p, 172. Cf. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire 
Macmillan, 2 vols.) vol. ii, p. 350, 
429 would then correspond to his ‘Monem- 


From Arcadius to Irene (395 A.D-800 A 

n. 8. Theophanes’s «i durs cider ise 
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and, though Theophanes's record of it is an item in à vehement indict- 

ment of Niképhóros, it is credible that this Emperor's forcible transfer 

of population did cause great hardship and did arouse proportionately 

strong resentment. In the panic that followed Niképhóros's disastrous 
defeat and death atthe hands of the Bulgars in 811, ‘Ankhialos, Vérrhoia 

Níkaia, Provátou Kástron, and other fortresses, as well as Philippoupolis 
and Philippoi, were abandoned by their Christian inhabitants. These did 
not wait to be evicted. The settlers in the Strymón district, too, seized 
the excuse for decamping and returning to their original homes’.! 

The Chronicle of Monemvasia? gives details of Niképhóros I's reinforce- 
ment of the non-Slav element in the population of the Pelopónnésos, 
According to the Chronicle, the Avars (sic) had held all of the Pelo- 
pónnésos except its eastern side, from Corinth to Cape Mala inclusive, 
without being subject to the East Roman Emperor or to anyone else, 
till A.M. 6313 (A.D. 804/5) or till the fourth year of Niképhóros I’s reign 
(A.D. 805/6).3 The Imperial governor of the eastern Pelopónnésos then 


made war on the Slav (sic) nation (rà ZOAaBws eGver) [in the Pelopónnésos], 
conquered it and completely annihilated it (9jdávgoe elg réAos),* and thus 
opened the way for the repatriation of the original inhabitants.: When the 


erporeópara mávry romewóua, oxepduevos). This allegation tells us that the compulsory 
colonists were thematic soldiers (see Lemerle in loc. cit., p. 29, n. 40), but we need not 
believe the allegation itself. It seems more likely that Niképhóros's motive was to re- 
inforce the western army-corps. The districts in which these corps were domiciled had just 
become exposed to a threat of invasion and conquest by the Bulgars, because Khan Krum 
had gained possession of the barrier-fortress Sardica and had rased its fortifications, and, 
though Niképhóros had re-occupied the city, his troops had refused to rebuild the city-walls. 
A reinforcement of the western army-corps was therefore now the only alternative means of 
safeguarding the Empire's possessions in the Balkan Peninsula ; and to provide for this is more 
likely to have been the Emperor's motive than mere spite. The troops' insubordination at 
Sardica had left the Empire's hinterland, to the west of Rhodhópé, exposed. The probable 
motive for the compulsory colonization was a concern for military security. Theophanes has 
his knife into Niképhóros, and he puts the worst possible construction on all his acts. It is also 
probable that Theophanes does not tell us the whole truth. He makes much of the forced 
sales of the colonists’ real estate in the Asiatic thémata, but Lemerle guesses convincingly, 
in loc. cit., p. 29, n. 40, that Niképhéros compensated the colonists by endowing them with 
estates in their new domiciles in Europe. : 


1 Theophanes, p. 496, sub A.M. 6304. 

2 The text cited in this work is that of the MS. in the Ivéron Monastery on Mount Athos 
(Athous 4449 ; Ivéron 329), as printed by P. Lemerle in ‘La Chronique improprement dite de 
Monemvasie: le contexte historique et légendaire', in Revue des Etudes Byzantines, vol. xxi 
(1963), pp. 5-49, on pp. 8-11. This is the best MS. in Lemerle's judgement (ibid., p. 8). 

3 The Chronicle erroneously equates A.M. 6313 with Niképhóros I's fourth year. We do 
not know whether the author was reckoning by years of the World or by the regnal years of 
Emperors, so we cannot tell whether the year that he intended to designate as the terminal 
year of the Peloponnesian Sklavinías! independence was 804/5 or 805/6. 

4 The sequel shows that this is untrue. : 

5 According to the Chronicle (Ivéron MS., lines 39-44), at the time when the barbarian 
invaders of the Pelopónnésos had evicted and replaced the original inhabitants everywhere 
except along the east coast, the population of Pátras had emigrated (en masse, apparently) to 
Reggio di Calabria. The Lákones had taken refuge, some at Monemvasía on the east coast of 
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nó Chronicle can be believed? when it states that some of the Pelo. 
ponnesian Greeks had fled overseas to parts of the East Roman Empire 
that were still relatively secure, and that others had ensconced them. 
selves, in the Pelopónnésos itself, in the natural fastness provided for 
them by Kynouria. We can also believe that the descendants of the 
Peloponnesian refugees overseas did return when, in the sequel to 
Stavrákios's military expedition in 783, the East Roman Government's 
authority in the Pelopónnésos was re-established effectively in the reign 
of Niképhóros I (Bo2-11)—in either 804/5 or 805/6. There have been 
other instances in which the descendants of exiles have returned to their 
ancestral homes as soon as an opportunity has presented itself. The 
Adrianopolitans who were deported beyond the lower Danube in 813 
returned after having been in exile for possibly as long as quarter of 
a century; the half-caste descendants of the East Romans who were 
deported to Sirmia—probably in the ninth decade of the sixth century— 


the Pelopónnésos and some overseas at Dheménna in north-eastern Sicily. The Argives had 
found asylum on Oróvé (? Levinthos) Island and the Corinthians on Afyina. See the present 
chapter, p. 75, with n. 9. 

i V io) oe since it is in line with the subsequent policy of Basil I as described by 
id Paire died in 806. 

3 Kojipovs looks like a transliteration of the Arabi 
Muslim’. Possibly these Kd¢npot may have been Syrian Clukta 
who had become refugees or evacuees, if 
* Either inhabitants of : 
6 E. P. Kyriakidhés, 0 
tial Medéray series) 
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are said to have returned after more than sixty years. The successive 
batches of Messenian refugees from Spartan oppression waited still 
longer for the liberation of their country that followed the Spartan 
disaster at Leuktra in 371 B.c. Some of the descendants of the Jews who 


were evicted from Palestine by the Romans in A.D. 135 have been return- 
ing to Palestine in our own day. 


We do not know what other regions, besides the Strymón district and 
Laconia, Niképhóros I attempted to colonize, nor how many of his 
reluctant colonists settled down permanently in the European districts 
in which he had planted them ; but we may guess that colonization played 
a lesser role than assimilation in the re-Graecizing of the Pelopónnésos 
and other, more northerly, parts of Greece in which the former Greek 
population had been supplanted by Slav intruders. 

Greek culture, in all its successive metamorphoses, has proved attrac- 
tive, and it soon began to attract the Slavs who had settled in those parts 
of the Balkan Peninsula in which their predecessors had been Greeks 
and in which some enclaves of Greek population had survived the Slav 
Völkerwanderung. For instance, by the eighth decade of the seventh century 
at the latest,! Pervoünd (IIepfo6v8os), the kinglet of a Slav tribe called 
the Rhynkhinoi (‘Puyyivwv),? was living in Thessaloniké, wearing Greek 
dress and speaking Greek. No doubt his tribesmen, outin the countryside, 


The dating depends on whether the 25 July of the fifth indiction, in which Thessalontké 
was assaulted by some of the neighbouring Slav peoples (S. D. Miracula, Book II, chap. 4), 
was that day of this month in 662 or in 677. (See Lemerle, ‘Composition et chronologie’, 
PP. 357 and 358-9; eundem, ‘Invasions et migrations’, p. 302; cf. H. Grégoire, 'L'Origine 
et le nom des Croates et des Serbes’, in Byzantion, xvii (1944-5), pp. 88-118, on p. 107, n. 19). 
If 25 July 677 is the true date of the first day of the Slavs’ three days’ assault on Thessaloníké, 
the arrest, deportation, and eventual execution of Pervoünd may have been prompted by 
a suspicion that Pervoünd might be secretly collaborating with the Arabs who were besieging 
Constantinople from 674 to 678. The length of the Slavs’ siege of Thessaloniké on this occa- 
sion, and the wide range of their maritime raids (they penetrated the Propontis, apparently 
with impunity), would be explained by the Imperial Government’s preoccupation with the 
Arabs’ siege of Constantinople. The dispatch of an Imperial expeditionary force from 
Constantinople overland to the Strymón district, the defeat of the Strymonian Slavs, and the 
dispatch of ample food-supplies to Thessaloníké from Constantinople by sea would have 
followed immediately upon the conclusion, in 678, of peace between the Empire and the 
Caliphate. See Lemerle's convincing reconstruction of the chronology in *Composition et 
chronologie’, p. 359. 

2 Their habitat, Rhynkinos (‘Puyxivov), perhaps lay somewhere to the west of the lower 
course of the River Strymén (Struma, alias 'Pijyvos). See Vasmer, op. cit., p. 177. 

3 The seventh-century-A.D. Slav kinglet Pervoünd had a fifth-century-s.c. predecessor in 
Skylés, king of the Skythians along the north shore of the Black Sea. Skylés had a Greek mother 
from the Greek colonial city-state Istros, and, with his kingdom, he inherited a colonial 
Greek wife who was his father’s widow (his father had married more Greek wives than one). 
Skylés could not bear the Skythian way of life, so, when his own people’s annual trek on the 
steppe brought them to the gates of the Greek colonial city Borysthenes (alias Olbia), at the 
mouth of the (southern) River Bug, Skylés used to leave his tribesmen outside the gates, 
enter the city himself, change into Greek dress, and pass the time of day there in the agora, 
staying in Olbia for a month or more in the year. Skylés did this annually, and he built a 
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i n Government and had made their unsuccessful 
suci they revealed their abiding friendliness towards 
the Thessalonians. They sent them a secret message that it would now be 
safe for them to venture out into the countryside and to gather in their 
harvest, because they (the Slavs) were evacuating the Thessalonian 
territory that they had overrun.? : 

Some two centuries after Pervoünd's generation, the spontaneous self- 
Graecization of some, at least, of the descendants of the Slav settlers in 
the Balkan Peninsula was followed up by the Emperor Basil I (867—86). 
Basil I's son and successor Leo VI records, in one of the rare original 
passages in his Taktiká, that his father 





persuaded the Slav tribes to give up their traditional manners and customs. He 
‘Graecized’ them (ypacxecas), put them under rulers in the (East) Roman 
style, and did them the honour of having them baptized. Thus he liberated 
them from their servitude to their own rulers and trained them to perform 
military service against the (East) Romans' enemies. Basil took great pains 
over the implementation of this policy, and its success relieved the (East) 
Romans of the anxiety that they had suffered previously from the Slavs’ 
constant insubordination (dvrapoias). In the past, the Romans had had to 
endure frequent disturbances and hostilities at the Slavs’ hands. 


No doubt we do not have a complete record of the Slav revolts against 
East Roman rule after Stavrákios's expedition in 783,4 but we do have 


a notice ofa coup that was attempted in 799 by the chieftain of a Sklavinía 


house for himself in Olbia and married a local Greek wife. He took strict precautions to pre- 


My dad Fori covering his goings-on in Olbia, but he was betrayed thoughtlessly 
put him to dea si (Hero ue RE "i his tribesmen deposed him, hounded him down, and 
Constantine IV did to Poeni V, chaps. 78-80). We do not know what the Emperor 


* S. D. Miracula, Book II ; 
P 3 ce ‘Invasions’, Pp. Pid 4 col. 1351 (Latin summary) ; Lemerle, "Composition", 
. D. Miracula, Book II, cha 
? Dhiat. 18, § 101, col, 6g, ^ $ 85% 
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named Velzétía (BeAyría).! We also have from Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus? an account of a general revolt of the Peloponnesian Slavs in the 
reign of Niképhóros I (802-11). This revolt—which must have been 
made between either 804/5 or 805/6 and 811—culminated in an un- 
successful siege of Pátras; and Constantine Porphyrogenitus mentions 
that the Slav insurgents had the help of African Muslims in this. A Mus- 
lim fleet is known, from independent evidence, to have been cruising in 
East Roman waters in the year 807,3 and this date for the revolt and the 
siege would fit in with the date—804/5 or 805/6—which is given in the 
Chronicle of Monemvasia for the re-establishment of the East Roman 
Government's effective authority over the Pelopónnésos and for the con- 
sequent return of the descendants of the Greek refugees from the Pole- 
pónnésos—the people of Patras among them—to their ancestral homes.4 
Indeed, the reassertion of the East Roman Government's authority. 
followed by the repatriation of the refugee Peloponnesian Greek com- 
munities, might have been the events that provoked the Peloponnesian 
Slavs’ insurrection. However, Constantine gives his readers no inkling 
that the city of Pátras had been refounded, perhaps less than two years 
before the date of the siege, to receive the repatriated descendants of its 
original Greek inhabitants, and we should not have guessed this if 
Constantine's narrative had not been supplemented, on this point, by 
the Chronicle of Monemvasta.s 


1 "Theophanes, pp. 473-4, sub A.M. 6291. Theophanes’s notice implies that Velzétía was 
in touch with théma Ellás. The Elladhikoí had prompted the chieftain of Velzétía to try to 
liberate the sons of Constantine V, and these had been interned at Athens (Zonarás, vol. iii, 
p. 300 Bonn). If this Velzétía is identical with Veleyezétía (BeAeyelyria) (see Vasmer, op. cit., 
pp. 85-6), it must have lain somewhere near the north-eastern end of théma Ellas, i.e. 
somewhere in Eastern Thessaly, since the Veleyezétai are one of the five Slav peoples men- 
tioned by name in Sancti Demetrii Miracula, Book IY, chap. 1, col. 1325, as having taken part, 
with others, in the second of the sieges of Thessalonike (the first of those in the time of Arch- 
bishop John) that the authors of the book describe. Another of the five tribes named in this 
context, the Dhraghouvítai (ApayouBtrar), are known to have settled in the neighbourhood of 
Vérrhoia in Southern Macedonia (Vasmer, op. cit., p. 177). During the siege of Thessaloníké 
by the local Slavs that followed the arrest and deportation of Pervound, the Thessalonians 
sent ships to (Phthiotic) Thebes and Dhémétriás to obtain food-supplies from the Veleyezétai 
(S. D. Miracula, II, 4, col. 1351 (Latin summary)). If Velzétia was within striking distance of 
Athens, and if the Veleyezétai lived in the hinterland of the Gulf of Vélos, this Slav people’s 
name may survive in the name of the modern town Velestino (Bedeorivo), on the site of the 
Hellenic city Pherai. 

2 De Adm. Imp., chap. 49, pp. 217-20 (Bonn). . 

3 R.J. H. Jenkins in his and Gy. Moravcsik's edition of De Adm. Imp., vol. ii (Commentary), 
p. 183. 

* See pp. 75-6 and 95-6. 

5 Though the statements made by Constantine Porphyrogenitus and by the author of the 
Chronicle of Monemvasia do not merely harmonize with each other but positively support each 
other, Jenkins is well advised in counselling us, in loc. cit., to treat both these authorities 
with some reserve. Constantine derived his information from a source which, like Sancti De 
metrii Miracula, was concerned primarily, not to inform would-be historians, but to glorify 
a saint. The patron saint of Patras was the Apostle St. Andrew, and, in glorifying him, the 
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; d general revolt of the Peloponnesian Slavs 
" Constantine ean Thedphilos and his son Michael mn 
e a I Oe _g—of their joint reign.! The Slav insur- 


: shi o years—841-2— : 
ie. win e urn moment, in shaking off East Roman rule, and 
B rong expeditionary force had to be sent against them.* Contingents 


é hráké and Makedhonía but b 
i t only by thémata T ; y 
epe pe We thémata, and the command of this force was 
ict to a protospathários, Theóktistos Vryénnios.* On this occasion, all 


; vs except the Mélingof and the Ezerítai appear 
ee inni once aruis to the status of ordinary taxpaying 
subjects of the Empire that had been imposed on them originally per- 
haps in 804/5 or 805/6 or perhaps in 807 after the suppression of their 
revolt,5 and the Mélingoi and Ezerítai too were riow compelled, for the 
first time, to recognize the East Roman Government's suzerainty by 
paying tribute. Theóktistos settled with these two tribes for annual pay- 
ments at moderate rates—60 nomísmata for the Mélingoí and 300 for the 
Ezeritai. In view of the natural strength of the fastnesses in which they 
had established themselves, he prudently refrained from attempting to 
subdue them, too, by force. 

The Emperor Leo VI issued a siyíllion (khrysóvoullon) defining in 
detail the obligations of the Peloponnesian Slavs who had been under 
servitudes to the see of Pátras since 807, and forbidding the bishop of 
Patras to subject them to any arbitrary additional afflictions or exactions.? 
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episcopal see of Pátras was vindicating the Emperor Niképhóros I's alleged elevation of the 
sec of Pátras to metropolitan status at the expense of the see of Corinth. On the other hand, 
Kyriakidhés’s extreme scepticism about the veracity of the Chronicle of Monemvasta is partly 
inspired by a motive that is not disinterested. Kyriakfdhés’s non-historical motive is not 
ecclesiastical ambition; it is Greek nationalism. 


1 For this convincing interpretation of Constantine’s words, see Jenkins in loc. cit. p. 185 

2 Probably in 842, immediately after Theóphilos's death (Jenkins, ibid.). ° ` 

3 Sic, though thémata Thráké and Makedhonía ranked, not as ‘Western’, but as ‘Eastern’. 

* De Adm. Imp., chap. 50, pp. 220-1. ; i 

R See Jenkins, ibid., following A. Zakynthinós, Ot ZAáfo: év ‘EAS. 

big uy s n 3. De Adm. Imp., chap. 49, p. 219, 
> on the Peloponnesian Slavs (except for the Mélingof and Ezeritai) wer 

Hi i v win MERE of théma Pelopónnésos, but to the see A SEET 

bu pa di is the additional servitude of providing free board and lodging for all 

dou mi East Roman and foreign, who passed through Pátras (De Adm. Imp., 

» p. ^ ] 5 De Adm. h 

? De 3 . ; mp., chap. 50, p. 221. 

Do eri n Seda = e Bon cit, Epiphylaxis Ill, BuvoBuebs 

Tov A,, pp. 22-32, on pp. 24-9, considers 


that L i ó 

ie i Hore mcer one (mentioned by Constantine Porphyro- 

Me dade ee UE ud a E and interests of those Peloponnesian Slavs who 
» 


that it had been given metropolitan Pras amond endorsing the sce of Pátras's claim 


e (Athens, 1945), p. 49, 
reads as if the taxes imposed, perhaps in 
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Presumably this was one of the measures taken b 
his European Slav subjects to the East Roman regime as a first ste 
toward Graecizing them. However, the Mélingoi and Ezeritai, at a 
rate, continued to be recalcitrant,! and in Rhomanós I Lekapênóss 
reign, probably in the year 921,2 a newly appointed stratéghós of théma 
Pelopónnésos, Krinítés Arotrás, subdued the Mélingoi and Ezeritai by 
military force and increased the amount of the tribute payable by each of 
the two tribes. But this successful punitive action was almost immediately 
followed by internal dissensions among the officials of théma Pelopón- 
nésos after a new stratéghós had taken office ; the Pelopónnésos was then 
invaded by the Bulgars;? and the Emperor Rhomanós, fearing that the 
Mélingoi and Ezeritai might join forces with the invaders, granted a 
petition to him from the two tribes that their tribute should be reduced 
again to the amounts originally imposed by Thedktistos Vryénnios.+ 
When the Franks occupied the Pelopónnésos after sacking Constantinople 
in 1204, they found the Mélingoí and Ezerítai still autonomous. In 
1412-15 the Greek traveller Láskaris Kananós found the Zyghiótai (i.e. 
the inhabitants of Mount Taygetos) still speaking Slavonic, and he 
recognized the affinity of their language with that of the Sthlavounía 
round Lübeck.5 

These two tribes, who had penetrated the farthest south of all in the 
sixth-century and seventh-century Slav Völkerwanderung, were assimilated 
eventually. When I myself was walking about in southern Laconia in 
1912, there were still Slavonic place-names there, but the Slavonic 
language had long since become extinct there. The Peloponnesian Slavs, 
however, were a small advance-guard that had been insulated politically 
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y Leo VI for reconciling 


tradition (i.e. on assertions made by the representatives of the see of Pátras who were in 
office at the date when Leo VI took action). Kyriakídhés points out that the subjugated 
barbarian settlers in the Pelopónnésos are called ZxAafqvot in his Document I, but he holds 
that they were called Avars in his hypothetical Document No. I1; he infers that at least one 
of the two documents must have been a forgery, and maintains that the document which 
names the Avars cannot have been genuine. This argument is fine-drawn; it is rejected by 
Lemerle (in loc. cit., p. 46, n. 71); and Kyriakídhés's Greek nationalist motive makes it 
suspect. Kyriakídhés asserts that there was no independent record of the date at which the 
see of Pátras was raised to metropolitan status. Charanis, ‘On the Question of the Slavonic 
Settlements in Greece', p. 256, points out that, actually, Niképhóros I's khrysóvoullon is 
mentioned not only by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp., chap. 49, p. 220, but 
also by the Chronicle of Monemvasía and the scholion of Aréthas. 


1 De Adm. Imp., chap. 50, pp. 221-2. j 

2 For the date, see Jenkins in loc. cit., p. 186; eundem in Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies 
in Honor of A. M. Friend Jr. (Princeton, 1955, University Press), pp. 204-11. . . 

3 In De Adm. Imp., chap. 50, p. 223, the invaders are called ZxAafoiavot, Jenkins points 
out (Commentary, pp. 186-7) that these Sklavésianof are the Danubian Bulgars, who by 
this date had been Slavized. They are not the Sthlasvesianof, mentioned in De Caer., Book Ii, 
chap. 44, pp. 662, 666, 669, and in Theoph. Cont., p. 369, who were East Roman subjects 
domiciled in théma Opsíkion (see p. 91). 


-+ De Adm. Imp., chap. 50, pp. 221-4. : 5 Vasmer, op. cit. p. 18. 
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body of id Hoa pra aoin hinter- 
orthward into the interior of the 

land id Greece, How ion, spontaneous or induced, extend? Balkan 

Per is significant that, at some date earlier than. the tenth centu 

detachments of Mardaites had been settled in théma Nikópolis, aud 
rhaps in théma Dhyrrhákion too. Moreover, at a date that is not on 

Pod 2 Turkish-speaking converts to Eastern Orthodox Christianity ha d 

been settled in the valley of the River Vardar (Axios)? and another batch 
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since 805 from the main 


1 See p. 87. 4 i i 
LE o dtp atg and F. OH. Pow, Kogge Cle (Paty ton, 
; ]s.), in vol. ii, p. 410, n. 1. if i : i e ru 
Diis vir) in i P. An ir i) They deny the Vardar fuk s 
Theóphovos-Nasr's Babekite Persian refugee followers (see the present chapter, pp. 83-4) 
whom the Emperor Thcóphilos did take in du iva dri cid distributed amon, ; 
ber of thémata. This identification ad been made a ready in a note by J. Grets 
oad PJ ; Goar on Codinus, De Officiis, which will be found pn p.267 of Bekker’s edition (Bénin, 
1839, Weber), but there is no warrant for it. The thémata among which "Theóphovos-Nasr*s 
ines were distributed are not specified in our sources, and the Vardariots were mit 
Persian-speaking ; they were Turkish-speaking, as Pouqueville found by first-hand acquain. 
tance with their descendants. ‘Ces... Guébres, qui avaient pour évéque le prélat de Poliana 
(aujourd'hui Cogliana, ville ruinée voisine de Cara-Verria), suffragant de Thessalonique 
(Oriens Christianus), parlaient le turc tartare, puisque j'ai vu des fragments des évangiles 
traduits dans cette langue pour leur usage lorsqu'ils étaient Chrétiens ?’ (Pouqueville, vol, ij 
n. 1 from p. 416, on p. 418). The modern scholars have been misled by Codinus's statements 
that the Vardariots wear a Persian headdress called &yyovpwró» (Bonn edition of De Officiis, 
p. 38); that rovrous mada ITépoas xarà yévos ovras ó Baordeùs perowtoas éxetÜev elg ròv Bap- 
Bápiov dxdðioe morapóv (ibid.) ; and that the Vardariot contingent of guardsmen at the East 
Roman Court wish the Emperor ‘many years’ (moAvxpoviLovow) xarà tiv máAa már 
duvty, tro. ITepowri. By ‘Persian’, Codinus means ‘Turkish’. This misapplication of the 
word Persian" is frequent in pedantic Byzantine Greek literary works. This is because the 
word ‘Persian’ occurs in Classical Hellenic Greek literature, whereas the word ‘Turk’ does not 
It seems probable that the Turks were planted in the Vardar valley and in the Okhrida 
region by me acad Niképhóros I when, between the years 809 and 811, he was competing 
ans paki f RUER = Seles haat of the Sklavinfas in the hitherto indepen- 
esee to the south-west of the East Roman Empire's former barrier-fortresses 
hilippópolis and Sárdica (see the present chapter, pp. 94—5 and 105-6). Th jecti 
will have been to hold, for the Empire, the line of the for vi E i i ue 
that linked Thessaloniké with Dh: há i ikêphóros Scar ae ee 
ee Rome CO wi yrrhákhion. After Niképhóros's defeat and death in 81 1, 
eal act RS he would hardly have had the power to plant settlers so far to the 
3 Pouqueville found desc B d i ivi i 
butin th ope beatae v lants of the Vardariot Turks living, not in the Vardar valley, 
of the Vistríca (Aliákmon). At Lepchista (Lapii ich i i 
to the SSE. of Kastoriá, he found a i r i apiista), whichis 19 mile 
him that they had piae a roe of Vardariot converts to Islam who told 
cit, vol. ii, p. 337). We may ini n s. in the fourteenth century (Pouqueville, op. 
gui at they had been converted and been transplanted 


from the Vard: i 
of Macedonia coe ra mea ud ee the date of the Ottoman Turkish occupation 
East Roman théma mis-called ‘Makedhonia’ Durs bee nent Roman provanicr the 


The ‘Osmanli nis-cal had been occupied by the.‘ is i 
dean there for pueschd fores, the plain to the west of the loyer vie me 
h » they may have displaced the previous Vardariot Turkish in- 


and ardariot converts to V 3 
V Islam ( ol, 
u, p. 44). At Bogatzico, which is 1 1j miles 
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of them in the neighbourhood of Lake Okhrida,! isti i 
tures were translated into Turkish for their psc reenact 
Niképhóros I had not found Greek-speaking colonists—or, at least, not 
many permanent colonists—for the more northerly Sklavinías, and indeed 
the pre-1922 ethnic map of the Balkan Peninsula more or less faithfully 
revealed the northern geographical limits of the effectiveness of Basil I’s 
policy of Graecization. The exodus of the Greek diaspora from Asia 
Minor and Thrace in 1922, which was confirmed and completed by the 
subsequent Graeco-Turkish, Graeco-Bulgarian, and Bulgaro-Turkish 
treaties for the exchange of populations, achieved, at long last, most of 
the colonizing work that Niképhóros I had attempted to carry out. Today 
the whole of northern Greece, right up to Greece's present northern and 
eastern frontiers, is inhabited by Greeks, with the exception of Western 
Thrace, where the Graeco-Turkish Convention of 30 January 1923 
provided that the existing Turkish population should be left undisturbed.^ 
However, until 1922, Thessaloniké, together with the Chalcidic Peninsula, 
was still, as in King Pervoünd's day, an isolated enclave of non-Slav 
territory’ surrounded by a Slavonic-speaking population on all sides, and 
the boundary between the areas in which the local population was pre- 
dominantly Greek-speaking and in which it was predominantly Slavonic- 
speaking coincided approximately still in 1922 with the watershed 


found a community of Vardariots who were still Christians (vol. ii, pp. 417-18). The dis- 
tances and locations given in this footnote are taken from A Handbook of Macedonia and Sur- 
rounding Territories, compiled [during the First World War] by the Geographical Section of 
the Naval Intelligence Division, Naval Staff, Admiralty (London, no date, H.M. Stationery 
Office), pp. 206-7. 

For the Vardariot Turks, see also G. Finlay, A History of Greece, B.C. 146 to A.D. 1864, 
edited by H. F. Tozer (Oxford, 1877, Clarendon Press), vol. iii, p. 77; addition by Tozer 
to n. 2; vol. iv, p. 27; K. Dieterich: Byzantinische Quellen zu Länder- und Völkerkunde (5.715. 
Jhd.) (Leipzig, 1912, Wigand), Zweiter Teil, note on pp. 144-5. 


1 A contingent r&v rep) rj» Axpidd olkosvraw Toúprwv served in the Emperor Aléxios T's 
army in 1081 (Anna Comnena, Alexias, IV, 4 (Reifferscheid's ed., vol. i, p. 138)). 

2 See Pouqueville, op. cit., p. 418, cited already on p. 102, n. 2. Rambaud, op. cit., p. 215, 
n. 1, cites, from the Emperor Leo VI's Tpotjposis, the title of a bishop 6 Bopbapuoráv ýT 
Totpxwv. Presumably this is the episcopal see mentioned by Pouqueville in loc. cit. The 
Vardariot Turks were placed under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Okhrida by the Emperor Basil II in a siyillion promulgated at some date later than May 
1020 (Dólger, Regesten, I. Teil, p. 104). 2 

3 The evidence of Slavonic place-names shows that, in Epeiros, Slavonic continued to be 
spoken long enough for the language to undergo changes (Vasmer, op. cit., pp. 318-19). 

* See V. M. Boulter in Survey of International Affairs, 1925, vol. ii (London, 1928, Oxford 
University Press), p. 257. 

5 The Chalcidic Peninsula, except for its easternmost prong, which culminates in Mount 
Athos and was pigofdpBapos in Thucydides’s day, has been Greek-speaking continuously, 
ever since its colonization by southern Greeks in and after the seventh century B.C. Thes- 
saloniké, too, is a Greek-speaking city again today; but in 1912, when I paid my first visit 
to it, the predominant language in the city was Castilian, and the majority of the population 
was Jewish. These Castilian-speaking Jews were descendants of Jews who had been expelled 
from Spain and had been given asylum in the Ottoman Empire. 
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between the upper part of the basin of the ec kia (Aliákmon) 
and the basin of the Crna tributary of the River biel res 
It is instructive to read our notices of the plan ra 2 i 
Macedonia, and Leo VI’s account of Basil I's poy s cian A 
i i han Boris of Bulga z 
the context of our information about K > f i 
cal and cultural activities in the Okhrida region fige Low pua ud was 
Kutmitéevica), in which the East Roman Emperor Nixepho , or one 


of his successors, had planted a settlement of Turks. Kutmitéevica was on 


a rede 
or near the south-western frontier of Bulgaria in Khan Borís's reign 


. It was also the south-westernmost region in which the Slavonic 
eni yi then still holding its own (and it still Ho cs iue 
against the resurgence, to the south and to the west of it, of the Gree and 
Albanian languages, whose bounds had been pushed back temporarily 
by the Slav Völkerwanderung. u 

When, after St. Methódhios's death in 885, the Slavophone missionary 
church that he and his brother Constantine-Cyril had founded in 
Moravia! had been destroyed and this church's clergy had been per- 
secuted, Borís welcomed those of them who had managed to escape into 
Bulgaria, and, with their aid, he made the Eastern Orthodox Church in 
Bulgaria Slavophone and equipped it with a Slavonic version of the 
Eastern Orthodox liturgy, and also with Slavonic translations of works 
of Greek literature, not only ecclesiastical but secular.? 

Borís installed his refugee Slavophone clergy at two points. One of 
these was naturally in the north-eastern corner of Danubian Bulgaria, in 
the region in which the Turkish-speaking Bulgar founders of the state had 
gained their first foothold to the south of the river, and in which the first 
capital, Aboba-Pliska, and the second capital, Preslav,’ lay. At the mona- 
stery of Titéa,* near Preslav, the refugee St. Naum founded a school of 
Slavonic translators and copyists. The second point, however, on which 
Boris concentrated his efforts was Kutmittevica, in the extreme opposite 
quarter of his dominions. Here Boris posted the refugee St. Clement; 
and, when, in 893, Khan Symeon (893-927) made Clement bishop of 
Velika (?)5, near Okhrida, Naum was sent to reinforce Clement in Kut- 


1 See iv, 1, pp. 515-18. 
2 See F. Dvornik; Les Slaves, Byzance, et Rome au ix® siècle (Paris, 1 i 
à à 926, Champion), pp. 
298-9 and 311-312; eundem, The Slavs: Their Early History and Civilization (Boston, 09b, 
$ NY of Arts and Sciences), pp. 121 and 177-83; G. Sergheraert (C. Gérard) 
Paige s bis (Paris, 1968, Maisonneuve), pp. 53 and 99-111; S. Runciman, A History of 
" rr ra garian Empire (London, 1930, Bell), pp. 124-6 and 135-41; D. Obolensky in 
MORTE M 25 2nd ed., Part I, DP. 501-2; G. C. Soulis, ‘The Legacy of Cyril and 
o the Southern Slavs’, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Nineteen PP- 19-43; 
o a $ 


Vlasto, A. P., The Ent i D 
pp. 164-6. v» of the Slavs into Christendom (Cambridge, 1970, University Press), 


3 The capital was moved to Preslav by Khan Symeon (Runciman, 
3 


* See G. Sergheraert, op. cit., P. 53; Vlasto, op. cit., p. 166. Op. cit., p. 136, n. 4). 


$ Vlasto, p. 169. 
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mitéevica, where he was made bishop of Devol.! Clement is said to have 
educated 3,500 pupils in the course of the seven years 888 to 893.2 He is 
also said to have worked for the economic development of Kutmit&evica 
—for instance, by importing fruit-trees from Constantinople? In Kut- 
mitéevica the Slavophone church clung to the Glagolitic alphabet, 
which was the original one that had been invented by Constantine-Cyril 
for conveying the Macedonian Slavonic dialect. The Glagolitic alphabet 
departed farther from the Greek alphabet* than the so-called Cyrillic, 
which was invented, perhaps in 892, and in any case after Constantine- 
Cyril’s death, in the Preslav school. 


These facts, taken together, suggest that Khan Boris and his second 


son and second successor Khan Symeon were consciously competing with 
their East Roman contemporaries for the linguistic and cultural and 
ecclesiastical, as well as political, allegiance of the Sklavinias in the interior 
of the Balkan Peninsula. We may guess that the competition had been 
initiated on the Bulgarian side, and that it had started in Khan Krum’s 


and the Emperor Niképhóros I’s reigns. The final partition, in 805, of the 
Avars’ domain between Charlemagne’s empire and Bulgaria had brought 
to Bulgaria large territorial gains to the north of the Danube, and the 
consequent increase in Bulgaria’s strength may have been the consider- 
ation that moved Khan Krum to take the offensive, two years later, in the 
opposite quarter, against the East Roman Empire. Niképhóros's defeat 
and death in 811 in the Romano-Bulgarian war of 807-13 had two 
consequences which, between them, inclined the scales in Bulgaria's 
favour. In the first place, Niképhóros's disaster brought with it, as has 
been noted already,6 a grave set-back for his colonization scheme in 
Europe. In the second place, this scheme itself seems to have been 
prompted, at least in part, by a previous loss in the war of 807-1 3. 
Until 809 the East Roman Empire had succeeded in holding the for- 
tress of Sardica (the present-day Sofia), the half-way house on the old 
Roman road running north-westward from Constantinople to Sirmium. 
So long as Sardica remained in East Roman hands, the Bulgars were 
debarred from expanding beyond their foothold, south of the lower 
Danube, from which Constantine V had failed to dislodge them. In 8097 
Khan Krum captured Sardica ; Niképhóros quickly retook it, but he was 
1 See F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance, et Rome, pp. 313-153 eundem, The Slavs, p. 1773 
Sergheraert, op. cit., pp. 59-60; Runciman, op. cit., pp. 127-8; D. Obolensky in C. Med. H., 
vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 502 ; Soulis in loc. cit., pp. 23-4 and 27-8; Vlasto, op. cit., pp. 166 


and 168-9. i 2 
2 Sergheraert, op. cit., p. 53; Vlasto, op. cit., p. 168 — 
* See Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance, et Rome, pp. 162-4. ; : 
5 See Soulis in loc. cit., pp. 27 and 29-31; Vlasto, op. cit., pp. 38-44 and 174-5. > 
$ See p. 95. D n 
7 For this date, see Obolensky, op. cit., p. 490. The fall of Sardica is-recorded by T" 


phanes on p. 485, sub a.m. 6301. iE 


3 Sergheraert, ibid. 
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RENE a 
pet fom condoning Ù Y a amata c Toraen ad ee n 
the town had been regained tor jt s i 
permanently, and thus e be e-atablshed the perse poe 

. The peace treaty of 6I ~ : S 

d bns jut since Adrianople (weakened by auri s dpon) 
was now, in reality, the farthest outpost of the East om $ pire 
towards the north-west,* Bulgaria could, and did, turn the Tape s 
flank during the ensuing period of peace. Bulgaria. n oe ; ia 
competition with the Empire, into those of the Sklavinias tha bi à er o 
the two rival powers had previously succeeded in APP t some 
date between 864, the year in which Bulgaria was converted to inus 
ity, and 889, the year in which Khan Borís abdicated, one, "i east, of 
Niképhóros I's surviving colonies—New Tiverioüpolis (near trumica), 
which had been peopled with citizens of Tiverioüpolis in Bithynia— 
came to be on the Bulgarian side of the frontier. . 

When Thessaloníké lay at Bulgaria’s mercy after the city had been 
taken and sacked by a squadron of Saracen corsairs in 904, the Emperor 
Leo VI had to ransom Thessaloníké by making cessions of territory all 
along the line. Two of the boundary stones, dated A.M. 6412 (A.D. 903/4) 
and bearing a Greek inscription on which Symeon is named,? have been 
found at the village of Naranch or Naresh, on the River Ghallikó, only 
twenty-two kilometres inland to the north-north-west of Thessaloniké 
itself8 The territory ceded on this occasion appears to have included 
Kastoriá, in the upper basin of the River Vistrica (Aliákmon), and a 

1 Theophanes’s account of this affair does not explain the reasons for the East Roman 
army’s refusal to do the work of refortifying Sardica. All that is clear is that Theophanes, or 

his source, was bitterly hostile to Niképhóros I. 

2 Theoph. Cont., p. 31; Genesius, p. 41. A fragment of the Bulgarian copy of the Greek 


text of the treaty of 817 has been preserved (see V. BeSevliev: Die protobulgarischen Inschriften 
(Berlin, 1963, Akademie-Verlag), No. 41, on pp. 190-206 of the text). For the date, see 
Besevliev, pp. 204-6. 

3 As had been proposed by Khan Krum in 812 (Theophanes, p. 497, sub A.M. 6305 
(812)). The status quo ante had been established in the peace treaty of 717. 

* In the panic after Niképhóros I’s disaster in 811, Ankhíalos, Vérrhoia (i.e. Stara Zagora), 

Nikaia, Provátou Kástron, Philippoupolis, Philippoi, and théma Strymén, had been 
abandoned by their inhabitants (Theophanes, p. 496, sub a.m. 6304, cited on P. 95). 
F 5 This expansion of Bulgaria south-westwards is dated between 831 and 842 by Obolensky 
in C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 498, with n. 1. Ostrogorsky, however, holds that it 
was gradual (“The Byzantine Background of the Moravian Mission’, in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, Number Nineteen (1965), pp. 1-18, on pp. 8-11. ' 

$ See Runciman, op. cit., pp. 128-9. 

7 “Opos ‘Pwpalwy kal Boviyápaw èri Zw 
odyou rpakavov, én} Aptorpou xopíirov. 


5 See Sergheraert, op. cit. ; i i 
eraert, op. cit., pp. 87-8; Runciman, op. cit., p. 152, n. 3; Vlast it 
P i Marec Die rar sarace Jnschriften, pp. 215-19. One of hes ivo nes) d 
i the i pion was almost effaced, has been lost. Symeon was prompt in staki ] 

A Fy 7 ° t 
cal P aie A.M, 6412, the year in which the legible inscription at Naranch is dated 
July go Dc 904. The Muslims’ three-days’ siege of Thessaloníké had started on 29 

meniátés, on p. 519 of the Bonn edition of Theo h, Cont). 
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corridor to a port on the Adriatic which cut théma Dyrrhákhion's over- 
Jand line of communcations with théma Nikópolis and the rest of the 
Empire s European dominions.! In most of the ceded territory. 
lation was probably still Slavonic-speaking, but in the Kastoriá district it 
may have already been re-Graecized, since it was Greek-speaking in 
1922, as 1t continues to be today. At the western end of Bulgaria’s newly 


acquired corridor to the Adriatic, the population must have been 
Albanian-speaking. 


the popu- 


(b) The Effect of Muslim Raids on Rural Life in East Roman Asia Minor 


The resettlement and the economic redevelopment of East Roman Asia 
Minor were achieved in spite of incessant Muslim raids, not only over- 
land but also by sea round the peninsula’s southern and western coasts. 
The first Muslim raid into the Romans’ country is dated 640/1 by Ibn 
al-Athir.? Presumably Ibn al-Athir means by ‘the Romans’ country’ that 
part of the former dominions of the East Roman Empire in which the 
majority of the local population were Chalcedonian Christians (in their 
own parlance ‘Orthodox’, but, in their pre-Chalcedonian Christian 
subjects’ parlance, *Melchites', i.e. ‘Imperialists’), as distinguished from 
Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Roman Armenia, and the Roman slice of 
Persarmenia, whose peoples were predominantly pre-Chalcedonian 
(‘Monophysite’) Christians. 

The Arabs' conquest of the non-Orthodox territories of the East Roman 
Empire had been as amazingly swift as their contemporary conquest of 
the Persian Empire had been. Within the decade 634-44, spanned by the 
brief reigns? of the second and third Caliphs, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, the 


Y Sergheraert, ibid., says that the ceded port was Khimárra. This seems improbable, 
considering that Khimárra is cut off from its hinterland by the Acroceraunian Range. 
Kánina, on the east shore of the Gulf of Avlóna, is the port shown as being Bulgarian in 
Spruner-Menke: Hand-Atlas für die Geschichte des Mittelalters und der neueren. Zeit, 3rd ed. 
(Gotha, 1880, Perthes), Maps 79, 80, 84. Kánina is on the list of places assigned to the 
Archdiocese of Okhrida (Akhridha) in Basil II's siyíllion (promulgated at some date earlier 
than May 1020) that sets out the original extent of this archbishopric’s domain (Délger, 
Regesten, I. Teil, pp. 103-4). Khimárra was one of the additions granted to the Okhrida 
Archdiocese in Basil II's siyillion of May 1020 (ibid., p. 104). However, in this siyillion of 
20 May 1020, Basil II states that the additions, granted in this instrument, have been made 
in response to a request from the Archdiocese of Okhrida that its ecclesiastical domain, 
hitherto coextensive with the former political domain of Tsar Samuel, should be enlarged 
to include the rest of the territory that was once politically subject to Tsar Peter (927-69). 
This implies that Khimárra, as well as Kánina, had been included in Tsar Peter's dominions 
and therefore probably already in Khan Symeon’s. See G. Schlumberger: L’ Épopée byzantine 
à la fin du dixième siècle, seconde partie (Paris, 1900, Hachette), pp. 124-7. 

2 E. W. Brooks, ‘The Arabs in Asia Minor (641—750) from Arabic Sources’, in J.H.S., 
vol. xviii (1898), pp. 182-208, on p. 183. g 

3 ‘Chairmanship?’ (in the sense in which the title was being given in 1972 to ‘Chairman 
Mao’) would be a more apt word than ‘reigns’ for describing the early Caliphs’ regime. 
Theophanes’s Greek word for ‘Caliph’ is mpwrocúpßouàos, which means ‘President of the 
Council’. ‘ ; 4 2 
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vo, tast of Tarsós was not occupied by the Arabs till 703/4. 
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Range, after d de Emperor Justinian in 689/9o.* As ir? 
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t : 
TM this, the frontier between the East Roman Empire and the Cali. 

er sad ed stationary for more than two centuries. It was not till 926 
phate re nstable again, and from that date onwards, for 


his frontier became u | 
ie Bm 120 ycars, it moved back eastwards in the East Roman Empire's 
favour. The stable frontier of the eighth and ninth centuries and the first 


e tenth century was a ‘natural’ one, provided by the Tavros 
paa pci Ranges, by the right (west) bank of the more northerly 
of the two headwaters of the River Euphrates, from Just above their 
confluence to Kamakha, and from there by the serried ranges of moun- 
tains, running approximately parallel to the south-east shore of the Black 
Sea, that bound the Euphrates basin on this side. During those two 
centuries and a quarter, some of the key forts and fortresses along the 
frontier—for instance Kamakha,$ Adhatá (Hadath), Lotlon (Lu'Iu'a), 
Tyana—repeatedly changed hands, but the consequent variations in the 
tracé of the frontier were very slight. 

Along this natural rampart there were no more than three principal 
passes giving access to East Roman Asia Minor from the regions over 
which the Arab Caliphate had now expanded. The first was the Cilician 
Gates, from whose north-western exit at Lu'lu'a a main road 431 miles 
; long, according to Ibn Khurdàdbih,; led to the Asiatic suburbs of 


1 Baládhuri, Kitab Futith al-Buldén (P. K. Hitti’s translation, vol. i (New York, 1916, 
Columbia University Press), p. 253, cited by Brooks, loc. cit., pp. 203-4. 
E. CET cit., p. 33. See also the present work pp. 85, 395, 398, 678. — 3 See pp. 87-8. 
* Fs jes ue dan work, The date is given by Ya‘qubi, cited by Brooks in loc. cit., 
; y “arsos was captured by naval operations, since the Cilician plain to the 
éR Hia À y 5 See the present work, p. 88. 
PM Juba brings s the history of Kamakha during this period, see Vasiliev, Byzance 
(B ius int +e Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches von 363 bis 1070, by E. Honigmann 
: oris A demi of Toe Kee a d'Histoire Orientales), pp. 56-7. 
Khurdadbi Khurdad 's itinerary, see Le Strange, op. cit., pp. 134-5. Ibn 
bih reckons the distance to Lu’lu'a from Tarsós to be Bs iile. necs 
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Constantinople. The second led from Adhatá (Hadath)—Aa fort lying to 
the east-north-east of Yermanikeia (Mar'ash)—through the Anditavros 
to the Cappadocian Kaisáreia. The third led from Meliténé (Malatiyah) 
near the right bank of the united Euphrates, not far below the confluence 
of its two headwaters, across the Anditavros to Kaisárcia and to Sevasteia 
(Sivas) in the upper valley of the Qyzyl Irmaq.! 

Considering the strength and the almost unbroken continuity of this 
natural rampart of East Roman Asia Minor, it might have been expected 
that the East Roman Army, which had now been concentrated in Asia 
Minor, would have sought to plug the three gaps (all of which were 
‘strait and narrow’), and so to keep Asia Minor immune from Arab 
raids. Actually, this strategy is discountenanced in the three surviving 
East Roman manuals of instructions? for the conduct of war during the 
period when the frontier was stationary. Possibly the East Roman 
military authorities had taken to heart the Mardaites’ disastrous ex- 
perience in 705/6 or 706/7, when they had tried and failed to plug the 
Cilician Gates. For whatever reason, the standing instructions were to 
avoid pitched battles with an invading enemy force if this force was 
numerically equal or superior to the East Roman defending force.? The 
East Roman commander was warned, further, that it was dangerous to 
engage an enemy invader who had penetrated far into the interior of 
the Empire, since, if the enemy was cornered in this situation, he was 
likely to fight with the courage of desperation (eis dzróvotav pémeroi).* An 


* A fuller list of possible alternative exits from East Roman territory for enemy invaders 
is given in ITepi ITapaópoyu js IToMpov, chap. 23, p. 250: (i) The Kleisourai in théma Seléfkeia, 
ie. the Kalykadnós valley route; (ii) those of théma Anatolikoí, where the Távros Range 
forms the dividing line between Cilicia and [thémata] Kappadhokía and Lykandós (the 
principal pass on this section of the frontier was the Cilician Gates); (iii) the Kleisoürai 
adjoining Yermaníkeia and Adhatá; (iv) Kaésoün (between Yermaníkeia and Samósata) ; 
(v) Dhaouthá (south of Malatiyah); (vi) Malatiyah (Meliténé) and ta Kaloüdhia (Klav- 
dhiás), both on the Tokhma Su, ta Kaloudhia being downstream from Malatiyah ; (vii) to the 
east of the Euphrates, the Kleisodra at Rhomanópolis, a short way below the headwaters 
of the Tigris, on the frontier between the Armenian district of Khanzit, which had been 
annexed to the East Roman Empire, and the adjoining territory to the south-east that was 
still in Muslim hands. 

2 The Emperor Leo VI's Taktiká; IIepi Hapaðpouñs IIoAéuov (written circa 976 by an 
officer of the late Emperor Niképhóros II Phokás's who had served his apprenticeship under 
Niképhóros's father Várdhas Phokás) ; the ‘Anonymus Vari’ (of about the same date as the 
FH. M. IT). 

3 Leo VI, Taktiká, Dhiátaxis 17, Mepl 'EjóBow A8oijrov, 8 76, col. 932 (Migne). Leo's 
precept is endorsed by Niképhóros II Phokás in his Zrpargyuc) " Ex0eow kai Zóvra£is, ed. by 
J. Kulakovskij in Mémoires de l'Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, viii* série, 
Classe Historico-Philologique, vol. viii, no. 9 (1908), pp. 17-18. The experienced and war- 
like Niképhóros II, like the academic and unsoldierly Leo VI, has taken over this precept 
from ‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikén, Part 7, chap. 4, p. 139 Scheffer, p. 168 Mihăescu; Part 8, 


chap. 2, pp. 183, 186, and 197 Scheffer, pp. 204, 208, 218 Mihăescu; and Part 10, chap. 2, . ES D 


p. 241 Scheffer, p. 252 Miháescu. . "m 
* Leo VI, Taktiká, Dhiat. 17, $ 78, col. 933. In 863 a major battle, deep in the interior, 
had been fought by Petronás with brilliant results. The Amir of Malatiyah's invading force 
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invasion should be countered, not by fighting pitched battles, but by 
laying ambushes (éyxpJupara), by practising tricks ene: ean 
by the procedure that is called nowadays scorched eart za get eel 
that you must engage the enemy, wait to do it till he is e ds way ack 
from his looting, or till he is actually making his exit. At at stage he Js 
distracted by his concern for salvaging his loot, and he is tired—especially 
by the time when he is approaching his own countr y^ A 
The author of Hepi ITapadpopjs IoAéuov gives the same advice as the 
Emperor Leo VI, with the proviso? that, at the time of writing (which 
seems likely to have been after the death of the Emperor John Dzimiskés), 
the traditional tactics are no longer applicable on the Empire’s eastern 
front, since the Muslims’ power has now been weakened and their 
offensives have been repulsed. Nevertheless, he too still advises that it 
pays better not to go out to meet (mpoovravráv) the enemy when they are 
preparing to make a raid into Rhomanía. Wait to pounce on them till 
they are returning from our country to theirs. By that stage they will be 
tired ; they will be encumbered with loot, prisoners, and cattle; and they 
will be eager to get home. If we drag out the operations, this gives time 
for the (East) Roman forces—not just those near the kleisoürai, but the 
more distant forces as well—to concentrate.* If you attack at this stage, 
you can count in advance on being victorious.’ Till this auspicious moment 
arrives, the author advises the (East) Roman commander to confine his 
operations to ‘dogging’ or ‘shadowing’ (wapadpayetv) the enemy invader, 
and especially never to lose touch with him when he is on his retreat.6 
The title of this manual—ITepi Iapaðpopñs IoAéuov—can be translated 
‘How to Make War by Dogging-Tactics’. The whole treatise is an ex- 
pansion of Leo VI's instructions to lay ambushes and to practise tricks, 
From the professional military point of view, this policy of refraining 
from fighting pitched battles except when the enemy was on his way 
home through the passes,” jaded and encumbered, seems to have been 
justified by its general success—though Petronás's bold and masterly 


had been wiped out, and the Amir himself had lost his Ji 
bee st his life. But th 
had, it is true, put up a desperate resistance. ausi 


* Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. i i 
12, §§ 190-4, col, Eu at. 17, $76, col. 932. Cf. Dhiat. 18, § 40, col. 956. See also Dhiat, 


2 Op. cit., Dhiat. 17, $77, cols. 932— i 
„cit, Dhiat. 7, i 3. Cf. Dhiat. 18, § 1 col. a 
Leo Ms 15 copying “Mavrikios’, Part IO, chap. 2, p. 241 AR pr pA Miis ree 
n his preface, on P- 193 of the Bonn edition of Leo Diaconus, d 


4? 7 : ; 
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iets CDAD. 4: mept 00 moroa AGO à À ráv éyðpô 
mpoovravráy rots mohepiors Tpós rjv pow bce: ibe eee mem rino 
n den oTpépovras, pp. 192-3. 
7 e OMM 
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breach of the rule in 863, when he engaged the rash Amir of Malatiyah 
in the interior of Asia Minor, resulted in an East Roman victory! that 
roved to be the turning-point in the long-drawn-out series of Romano- 

Arab hostilities. However, the prescribed strategy of avoidance, dogging, 
and then pouncing at the last moment probably had a larger number of 
successes to its credit. The following three instances illustrate this 
strategy’s efficacy. 

In 778, when an invading Muslim army penetrated as far as Dhory- 
láion, 
the Emperor [Leo IV] ordered the commanders of the army-corps districts 
(ros otparnyois) not to oppose the invaders by fighting pitched battles 
(Bnudovov móàcpov), but to secure and garrison the forts (the Emperor posted 
a senior officer in every fort). The corps-commanders themselves were ordered 
to mobilize picked troops, three thousand strong per corps, to dog (map- 
a«oAovOctv) the enemy in order to prevent him from dispersing his strength 
on forays, and to forestall the enemy's arrival by burning the pasture for his 
animals and any other provisions. After the enemy had been in occupation of 
Dhoryláion for fifteen days, he ran short of supplies and his animals starved ; 
the rate of mortality among these was high. The enemy turned back, invested 
Amórion on his way for one day, found that the place was strongly fortified 
andamply munitioned, and accordingly returned home without having achieved 
any results.? 


Successful pounces were made on a Muslim force, on the last stage of its 
way home through the passes, in 8783 at Podhandós (Bozanti),* at the 
north-western approaches to the Cilician Gates,5 and in 950 at two succes- 
sive passes on the route running southwards from Aravissós (Yarpüz) and 
Lykandós (Albistan) to Yermanikeia, on the Muslim side of the frontier, 
at the northern end of the Great Rift Valley. In 878 the retreating enemy 
force was almost wiped out, and its commander was taken prisoner. In 950 
the victim of the standard East Roman strategy was the redoubtable 
Hamdanid Amir of Aleppo, Sayf-ad-Dawlah, the adventurous leader, 
during the years 936-58, of the last series of Muslim raids into East 
Roman territory.$ 


1 See II, 6, 300. 2 Theophanes, p. 452, sub A.M. 6271. 

3 This appears to be the correct date. See M. Canard in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 
ii, I, pp. 82-4. The Greek authorities’ date is 883. The Arabic authorities’ date is 877/8. 

* When I was travelling through the Cilician Gates by road on 11 November 1948, the 
patch of relatively open ground round Bozanti was covered by the encampments of Yuruk 
nomads, who were breaking here their annual trek from their summer pastures on the 
Anatolian plateau to their winter pastures on the East Cilician plain. 2j reais 

5 Genesius, Book IV, pp. 114-15; Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s biography o il T 
in Theoph. Cont., Book V, chap. 50, pp. En See also Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, 1, 

. 82-4, and ii, II, p. 166, citing Sibt b. al-Jawzi. 

d In de final ‘cagencment in the second of the two passes, Sayf-ad-Dawlah lost 5,000 men 


killed and 3,000 taken prisoner. He had to jettison all his loot, and he himself only just 
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coast of Asia Minor or the Asiatic 

ae diee Prarie Sea of Marmara, and Bosphorus, t d 

the narrow in Arabic as the Khalij, meaning ‘the Channel’). The East 

Re saei uos kept its command of these waters until the conquest of 

Crete by Spanish Muslims in 826 or 827. Moreover, when the invaders 

did get as far as the west coast of Asia Minor, their expeditions ended 

disastrously more often than not. Though the central plateau of Asia 
Minor is rolling country, with only a few outcrops of mountains here and 
there, it was not yet so thoroughly deforested as it is today. For instance 
Ibn Khurdadbih, in his description, written in 864, of the main road 
from the Cilician Gates to the Asiatic suburbs of Constantinople, notes 
the beginning of one forest twenty-three miles to the west of Érákleia 
(Eregli) and another between Amórion and Dhoryláion.: In these forests 
as well as in the perilous defiles of the Távros and the Anditavros through 
which the Muslim invaders had to pass at both the beginning and the end 
of an expedition, Nature favoured the East Roman military authorities’ 
strategy of ‘dogging and pouncing’, and this combination of impediments 
made long-distance expeditions hazardous. 

Mu 'àwiyah reached the Bosphorus as early as 652/3.4 The Arabs 
besieged Constantinople by sea and land in 674-8 and again in 717-18 
Hariin-ar-Rashid reached its Asiatic suburbs in 780/1 (Ya‘qibi) or 
781/2 (Tabari).s In 798/9, Arab raiders reached Éphesos.5 Circa 869-70 
e brag "i M the Paulicians—a sect that had been driven 

alatiyah's arms by the East Roman Government's 
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persecution of them since 843—reached Nikaia and Nikomédeia and 
sacked Éphesos.! On this occasion, Khrysókheir came and went unscathed 
as Mu'awiyah, characteristically, had succeeded in doing in 652/3. But 
both the Arab sieges of Constantinople ended disastrously for the in- 
vaders. The island of Rhodes, which had been occupied by the Arab 
Navy as a half-way base of operations during the overture to the first 
Arab siege of Constantinople, was evacuated after this siege had failed, 
Harün's arrival on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus forced the Empress 
Eiréné to agree to pay a heavy annual tribute for a three-years’ truce, 
but Hārūn was not negotiating altogether from a position of strength. 
According to Tabari, he ‘stipulated for guides and markets on his way 
[home], and that because he had come by a road that was difficult 
and dangerous for the Muslims'. According to the Monophysite (pre- 
Chalcedonian) Christian historian Michael Syrus, Hàrün found that he 
had caught himself in a trap, and asked for peace. 
It is significant that Hàrün subsequently concentrated on strengthen- 
ing the Arab Empire's own defences.* On his return from the Bosphorus, 
he rebuilt Massisah and the fort guarding the bridge at Adhanah. When 
he succeeded to the Caliphate (fungebatur 786-809), he organized a 
forward zone of defences, the Thughür, and a rearward zone, the 'Awasim, 
and built, or rebuilt, there a number of major fortresses and minor forts.5 
It is also significant that in 838, when, in reprisal for the Emperor 
Theophilos’s cruel treatment of Sozopetra (Zápetra, Zibatrah) in 837, 
the Caliph Mu'tasim had mounted his great expedition against Amórion, 
the principal East Roman fortress on the road from the Cilician Gates 
to the Bosphorus, and when he had duly succeeded in taking Amórion, he 
then advanced only one day's march beyond Amórion before withdraw- 
ing, and gave orders not only to rebuild Sozopetra but also to build four 
new forts in the neighbourhood.6 Mu'tasim in 838 resisted the temptation 
to which in 863 the Amir of Malatiyah succumbed with fatal con- 
sequences for his army and himself. The Amir, intoxicated by a success 
of almost the magnitude of Mu'tasim's, insisted on advancing still farther, 
against the advice of his council of war, and so gave time for the East 
Roman forces to concentrate and converge upon him. 
The East Roman Empire suffered more constant damage, which was 
cumulatively more serious, from seasonal short-range raids launched 













































1 Vasiliev, ii, I, pp. 27-8; N. G. Garsoian, The Paulician Heresy (Paris, 1967, Mouton), p. 128. 
2 Brooks in 7.H.S., xviii, pp. 187 and 189. Tabari records the taking and garrisoning of 
Rhodes in both 672/3 (the year in which Ya'qübi dates the taking of Tarsós) and in 673/4. 
Wakidi records it in 679/80 (probably the date of the evacuation, not of the occupation, of 
Rhodes according to Brooks, ibid., p. 189). va. df 
3 Brooks in loc. cit., pp. 737-8, with p. 738, n. 85. ; 
* M. Canard in C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 708. oes 
5 Canard, ibid., pp. 706-7; Le Strange, op. cit., pp. 120-4 and 128-33; Honigmann in 
Vasiliev, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 42. 6 Vasiliev, vol. i, pp. 170 and £79. 
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from permanent bases a ie the decline of the "Abbasid Caliph’ 
was not brong line became manifest after the assassination of the Cali h 
ra vn in 861 . but the raiding was still kept going by the ability of 
Mun h’s local representatives or successors,! by the zeal and ener Sy of 
us e jm and Melitenian Muslims themselves,? and by the Continuin, 
he pia orary or permanent volunteers? from all parts of the Cali 
ciue ad dominions. The rural population of the eastern 
half of East Roman Asia Minor was not finally or completely relieveg of 
this perpetual scourge till the East Romans conquered and annexed 
Malatiyah in 934 and Tarsós in 965, and, in between these two req, 
letter dates in East Roman military et he ae oe under- 
went a final bout of tribulations at the hands of Sayf-ad-Dawlah of 


Aleppo. : 
Considering that, from 649 to 678, and again from 826 or 827 to oj. 


the southern and western coasts of Asia Minor were continually being 
raided from the sea, and this right through the Dardanelles and into the 
Sea of Marmara, it will be seen that, even if we discount the damage done 
by the Arabs’ occasional long-distance overland expeditions, few parts of 
Asia Minor except the north-west corner were immune from devastating 
enemy action.‘ An Arab fleet never made its way through the Bosphorus 
into the Black Sea,5 but in 860 a Rhos fleet did make its way from the 
Black Sea through the Bosphorus, and only just failed to capture 
Constantinople in a surprise attack; and, for half a century before that. 

the zone in northern Asia Minor that was beyond the Arab overland. 
raiders’ range may have been raided occasionally by Rhos pirates, 

Ibn Hawkal claims to have seen Tarsds still serving as a base for 
seasonal raids into East Roman Asia Minor in 978. His description— 
which, in its vivid detail, bears the stamp of authenticity—must have been 
derived either from the oral evidence of surviving Muslim inhabitants 
or from some written source dating from before 965 ; for Tarsós had been 
taken in 965 by Niképhóros II Phokás. According to Ibn Hawkal, 


rud all the great towns within the borders of Persia and Mesopotamia, and 
tl ia, e Egypt, and Morocco, there is no City but has in Tarsós a 
elry (dàr) for its townsmen, where the warriors for the Faith (ghazi) from 


" x 

: ru esa a C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 712. 
"UM the She Pimia AS e Tarsós by the Caliph Mu'tamid, failed to pay and 
furens: Ber eae on Hay da a; the Tarsans raised a private subscription for the 
money ; the garrison delivered the fortress to the East 


Romans; at Tarsós there i " 
Part IL pp. 200-1). were riots (Ibn Sa'id (died in 1274 or 1286) in Vasiliev, vol. ii, 
: € volunteers were uipped i 
olk, especially by th “quipped, not by their respective governments, but by their 

* Abrweiler, "L'Anie Minor (Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 18, col. 976). ” 


t les i i " 
€t tes invasions arabes’, p. 8. 5 Ahrweiler, ibid, 
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each particular country live. And, when they have once reached 'Tarsós the 
settle there and remain to serve in the garrison; among them prayer ind 
worship are most diligently performed ; from all hands, funds are sent to them 
and they receive alms rich and plentiful; also there is hardly a sultan who 
does not send hither some auxiliary troops.! 


In 756-9, Malatiyah had been rebuilt by the governor of Mesopotamia 
(al-Jazirah) and had been equipped with large barracks for ghazis? of 
the kind seen at Tarsós by the eyewitness who was Ibn Hawkal’s source 
of information. 

Kudamah, writing circa 932, but probably reproducing al-Garmi, who 
was taken prisoner by the East Romans in 845,3 gives the calendar of the 
raiding seasons.* The winter-raid season ran from the end of February to 
the beginning of March, the spring-raid season from 10 May to 10 June; 
the summer-raid season from 10 July to 8 September. Of these three 
seasonal raids, the summer-season raid was the principal one according 
to the author of the Greek treatise on how to make war by dogging- 
tactics. He notes that big enemy forces used to build up in August; ‘for, 
at that season, large masses used to assemble in Cilicia and in the regions 
of Antioch and Aleppo. They came from Egypt, Palestine, Phoenicia, and 

Coele Syria; they were joined by Arabs; and they made their sortie 
against the (East) Romans in September.’s 

‘There was a raid of some kind nearly every year.’ The frequency of 
these raids is brought out in Brooks’s careful chronicle of them, as recorded 
by Arabic and Syriac writers, whose notices Brooks collates with the 
corresponding notices in Greek texts.? In the translations of excerpts from 
Arabic writers in the first volume® and in the second part of the second 
volume? of Vasiliev’s Byzance et les Arabes, Brooks’s record for the years 
A.D. 640/1-807/8 is carried down to 959, the year in which Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus died. The victims of the Muslim raids and of the East 
Roman Army’s strategy for dealing with these were the country people in 
the East Roman war zone. 

As soon as intelligence has been received that the raiders are on 
the move, the village communities (rv ywpiwv), together with all their 

1 Ibn Hawkal, translated by Le Strange in op. cit., p. 132. 

3 Mas'üdi, Tanbih, p. 190. 


2 Canard in C. Med. H., vol. iv, and ed., p. 704. n ; 
4 Kudamah, ed. De Goeje, p. 259, cited by Brooks, ‘Byzantines and Arabs in the Time 


of the Early ‘Abbasids, I’, in The English Historical Review, vol. xv (October, 1900), pp. 
728-47, on p. 730. "E : 

5 II.H.H., p. 196. The two other seasonal raids were carried out by the Cilician Muslims 
alone. The winter-raid was the most favourable occasion for attacking the raiders. There 
was a greater chance of being able to destroy them then than when they assembled in full 
force in large numbers (Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 18, § 126, col. 976). 

$ Brooks, ibid., p. 731. S NE 

7 Brooks in 7.H.5., vol. xviii (1898), pp. 182-208, and in The English Historical Review, ` 
vol. xv (October, 1900), pp. 728-47, and vol. xvi (January, 1901), pp. 84-92. . 

-.* pp. 267-394. 9 The whole of this part. 
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. - and the local corps-c er will have o 

of ena put ds in . If he is informed that the population of A 
ae for which the enemy is heading has not yet been evicted (eom 
Aevfetoa)—i.c. by the commander's own military police—and has not yet 
been chevied into the forts and the natural strongholds, the commander’s 
local subordinates are to evict and chevy the inhabitants and their live. 
stock, as far as possible, before the enemy arr ives.? 

However, it may not be expedient that quite all the peasants should be 
salvaged ; for, if the enemy captures some of them before he starts making 
forays (mpd roô éeAdoa), and if he learns from these prisoners that the 
(East Roman) corps-commander is in the neighbourhood, the enemy may 
not venture out and may make haste to get home without having gained 
anything by his exertions.’ The enemy’s cavalry will go ahead of his 
infantry because they will be keen to surprise and capture any villagers 
who have stayed at home.* The East Roman commander is to set a decoy 

consisting of 100 picked troops who are to keep an eye on villages in the 
vicinity of the enemy’s route. When the enemy cavalry who have been 
detailed for foraging in the adjacent villages dismount and begin to 
ransack the peasants’ houses, this is the ideal moment for the 100 picked 
troops to fall upon the enemy, kill or capture as many of them as they 
can, and then make a feigned flight, so as to lure the enemy along the road 
between two ambush-parties (éy«póupora) who will be lying in wait for 
the enemy on either flank.5 Another effective way of using the 100 decoy- 
troops is to make them wait to attack the enemy cavalry till these have 
dismounted in order to round up the horses belonging to the villages (so 
all hei peasants' livestock will have been evacuated). 

or the combatants on both sides, raiding and dogging wa iti 

game of hide-and-seek which gave play for the e sift of skill 
ie resourcefulness, and judgement in arriving, in each situation, at 
ght compromise between caution and daring. For the E 

peasantry, whose homeland d e Bena 
Ho uy Mon s was the war zone, this war game spelled 
eae due i mi 0 E i objectives of the dogging-tactics was to save 
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1 ILILIL, chap, f 
2 ILI. chap, - nid : chap. a2; P. 248; Tà Baowhixd Taela, p. 447. 
»* Chap. to, pp. 206-7. We Chap. 6, p. 195. * Chap. 10, p. 205. 


5 Chap. 11, p. 214. 
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risks. The enemy can be deterred from making forays on the villages;! 
the villagers can be given time to take refuge in the natural fastnesses and 
in the forts;? captured peasants and their looted property can be re- 
trieved.? More active steps have to be taken if, after the rural civilian 
population has been evacuated, the enemy insists on pursuing them 
into the fastnesses in which they have taken refuge. If the enemy sends 
infantry to comb these fastnesses, the East Roman commander must 
conduct the refugees to still more remote and still less accessible hiding- 
places, and in this extremity he must commit the whole of his own force 
to occupying and holding the tracks leading to the civilians’ last refuge.* 
However, the luckless East Roman civilians must sometimes have 
prayed to be saved from their military friends. In the Emperor Leo VI's 
Taktiká, there are some revealing passages on this subject. When on the 
march in East Roman territory, the commander is to order the troops to 
spare the country, and not to plunder it or devastate it.5 Do not linger on 
home ground when once you have decided to invade enemy territory.$ 
If possible, traverse uncultivated lands, even if this involves you in making 
a detour. The commander must intervene personally to prevent his 
troops from damaging cultivated lands.$ But quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
Officers had been known to exact money from the villages. If they were 
convicted, the penalty was a fine of double the amount that they had 
exacted.? In East Roman territory, arrange for the troops to be able to 
purchase what they need by providing markets and traders.!° Look after 
these traders. Do not let the troops ill-treat them. If the traders are 
aggrieved, they will stop bringing supplies of provisions." Evidently the 
troops had the money to pay for what they needed—they must not 
commandeer; they must be able to buy!*—but they preferred, unless 
restrained, to save their own pockets by living off the country on their 
own side of the frontier as well as in enemy territory. This is a bad mark 
against them, for, in local campaigns, the troops were thematic troops, 
that is to say only semi-professionals whose homes were in the villages and 
who lived the same life as their non-military peasant neighbours. They 
might have been expected to show greater sympathy and consideration 
for their own kind. On the other hand, when the crews of warships 


1 Chap. 12, p. 216. 2 Chap. 12, p. 217. 
3 Chap. 14, p. 223. + Chap. 20, pp. 244-5- 
5 Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 9, $ 1, col. 768; cf. Dhiat. 11, $ 7, col. 793. 
$ Dhiat. 9, § 2, col. 768. 
7 Dhiat. 9, § 17, col. 772, paraphrasing ‘Mavrikios’, Stratéghikón, Part 1, chap. 9, p. 42 
Scheffer, pp. 68 and 7o Mihăescu. ] 
* Ibid., paraphrasing ‘Mavrikios’, ibid. s 
9 Hepi Zrparwusoricv "Envrqiiow, text and commentary by W. Ashburner in JAS. xlvi, 
Part I (1926), pp. 81—109, on p. 102. 4 ! 
. 10 Leo VI, Taktiká, Dhiat. 9, § 26, col. 773. 


41 Dhiat. 11, $ 7, col. 793. à 12 Dhiat. 6, § 23, col. 728. 
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i c 0 ilare 
deis en r of northern Asia Minor, ye saint's grandson 
Nikétas, in his biography of his grandfather, * ril utes Philáretos, 
impoverishment to the depredations of Muslim rai a as well as to the 
saint’s own generosity. Nikétas’s testimony must e ride with some 
reserve, since he has cast his biography of his grandfather in the form of 
he evidence of the tenth-century handbook for 


a folk-tale. However, t / . * M 
taxation-officers, preserved in Codex Marcianus Graecus 173,5 is cogent, 


Here it is noted® that an inspector of taxes remits, for a term of thirty 
years, the tax on land that has been ruined (é€adipetons, “wiped out’) by, 
say, an incursion of barbarians or by some other act of God. 

There is also credible evidence of decampments to escape the clutches 
of invaders in the lives of ninth-century East Roman Saints. St. Theodora 
and her husband fled to Thessaloniké from Atyina to escape from Muslim 
raiders.” At the close of the ninth century the parents of St. Luke the 
Greek fled from Atyina, first to Phokis, then to Kastoriá.? St. Joseph the 
hymnographer and his parents fled from Sicily to the Pelopónnésos circa 
820. The parents of St. Athanásios, bishop of Methóné, fled to Pátras 
after the fall of Katáné in 828.'? There was not, however, any general 

emigration from the war zone in eastern Asia Minor.!! The rural popula- 
tion held its ground, in spite of the tribulations that it suffered at the 
hands both of its official defenders and of its overt enemies. 

This long-suffering East Roman peasantry had a more effective ally in 
General Winter than in the commanders of the East Roman army-corps 
districts and their predatory troops. The Arab invaders' sufferings from 


: Dhiat. 19, $17, col. 996, and $ 28, col. 1000. 
Ahrweiler, *L'Asie Mineure et les invasions arabes’, P. 13 
3 Ibid., pP. 13-14. : i 
hs irc 7 ah of Saint Philáretos, ed. by M.-H. Fourmy and M. Leroy in 
MU dbi. 934), pp. 85-170, on p. 115. Philáretos died on 1 December 792, at the 
ST i 1 
E Her pibished by W. Ashburner in 7.H.S., vol. xxxv (1915), pp. 76-84; revised 
y F. Dólger, in Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 9 (1927), pp. 113-23 with a com- 


mentary on pp. 123-56. Délger’ has ; : 
e desheim, 1960). 59. Dolger’s work has been reprinted, with corrections and additions 
Dólger's text, p. 116; 
Ne: e ; commentar . 152, 
: Bréhier, "Les Populations rurales p F C . 
<2 Ibid. . w Ibid .— 3 Ibid. 


1! Ahrweiler in loc. cit., p. 16. 





11 [bn al-Athir, ibid., p. 152. 
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the severity of the winter climate in the interior of Asia Minor and along 
the central plateau's mountain rim come to light both in Leo VI's 
Taktikd! and in the notices of the Arabic annalists. The occasions on 
which an invading Arab army went into winter quarters in East Roman 
territory were rare enough to be thought worth recording.” In both the 
Arab sieges of Constantinople, General Winter was one of the besiegers’ 
most formidable adversaries. Taranta (Derende), far up the basin of the 
Tokhma Su tributary of the Euphrates, was conquered by the Arabs in 
702/3. At first it was garrisoned seasonally by troops from the Jazirah, 
but these children of a warmer region used to evacuate Taranta every 
year when the snow fell. The Caliph ‘Umar II (717-20) abandoned 
Taranta altogether in 718/19 and moved its inhabitants to Malatiyah, 
farther down the valley. When the Caliph Mansür (754-75) garrisoned 
Malatiyah with 4,000 troops from the Jazirah, he gave them additional 
annual pay of 10 dinars each, together with a bounty of 100 dinars each. 
In a summer raid on Ikritiyah (the Akritai’s country?) in 791/2 the 
raiders ‘met with such cold that their hands and feet dropped off’. In 
802/3, Hardin invaded Asia Minor for the second time that year, in spite 
of the cold. The Caliph Mahdi (775-85) fortified Adhata and garrisoned 
it with 4,000 men, but the newly-built fortress, which had been com- 
pleted at the moment of Mahdi's death, was wrecked by winter snow 
and rain, and the East Romans seized the opportunity to occupy itand to 
drive out the Muslim garrison.? In 845/6, snow and ice inflicted a disaster 
on an Arab raiding-force.? In 914/15 the Tarsans suffered from cold and 
snow in a winter raid.? In 939/40 Sayf-ad-Dawlah prudently waited for 
the snow to melt before invading Armenia. In 931/2 the Tarsans, in 
a spring raid, had to wade through snow up to the poitrails of their 
horses." In spite of the snow this raid was successful, 

The winter climate was certainly rigorous in Asia Minor by compari- 
son with Arabia and Egypt and ‘Iraq and the Jazirah. Does this climatic 


The Arabs cannot stand cold, winter weather, or rain ; so engage them when the weather 
is bad. In their raids in bad weather they have often been caught and destroyed by the 
Romans (Leo VI, Taktik, Dhiat. 18, § 124, col. 976). 

2 e.g. sub annis 666/7, 667/8, 669/70, 672, 674/5, 676/7, 678/9 (Brooks in 7.H.S., vol. xviii 
(1898), pp. 185, 185-6, 186-7, 188, 189). 

3 Brooks in loc. cit., pp. 197 and 206. 

4 Baladhuri, Kitab Futüh-al-Buldan, English translation by P. K. Hitti, vol. i (New York, 
1916, Columbia University Press), p. 293. 

5 Tabari, cited by Brooks in The English Historical Review, vol. xv (October, 1900), p. 740- 

6 Tabari, cited by Brooks in loc. cit., pp. 743-4 à 

7 Balādhurī, pp. 296-7, in vol. i of Hitti's translation, following Wakidi and other 
authorities. 


8 Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. i, p. 204, citing Tabari (text of Tabari, ibidp.915).. v 


» Tabari, in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, II, p. 23. : 
10 Ibn Zafir, ibid., pp. 122-3. NS Xo 
(05:12 Dbababi, ibid, p. 238. 
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A convincing explanation of the Arabs fai ure o conquer and hold 
Asia Minor is to be found, not in physical, but in ecc esiastical, geography, 
The regions in the Levant that the Arabs did conquer with ease were those 
whose inhabitants were Zoroastrians and pre-Chalcedonian Monophysite 
and Nestorian Christians. The region that the Arabs failed to conquer 
was one whose inhabitants were Chalcedonian Christians who called 
themselves ‘Orthodox’ and were called ‘Melchites’ (‘Imperialist’) by 
their Monophysite Christian former subjects. No doubt, the winter snow 
and the perennial mountain rampart of Asia Minor helped the East 
Romans to hold their own here; but the examples of Armenia and Iran 
suggest that Asia Minor would have succumbed to the Arabs, as these 
other regions did, if the local population had not reacted more valiantly 
to the common ordeal.? It also looks as if this valour was inspired by the 
Imperial religion. At any rate, the line along which the frontier between 
the East Roman Empire and the Caliphate came to rest during the two 
centuries and a quarter beginning circa 700 coincided with the line of 
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Y Under the Umayyad regime, Iran was held by the Arab cantonments (junds) at Basrah 
and Küfah, on the Arabian bank of the lower Euphrates. The north-east frontier province, 
Khurásán, was colonized, particularly intensively, with drafts of Basran and Kufan Arab 
families (see J. Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz (Berlin, 1902, Reimer) pp. 79 
and 266). The revenues of the cities and districts of Dinavar and Nihavand, both on the 
great north-east road, were payable to the Arab junds at Küfah and at Basrah respectivel 
(Le praan op. cit., pp. 189 and 197). 7 
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demarcation between Chalcedonian Christians to the west and pre- 
Chalcedonian Christians (Monophysites and Nestorians) to the east and 
the south. 

The endurance displayed by the Orthodox Christian population of Asia 
Minor during those two centuries and a quarter was not emulated by 
their Muslim antagonists when, in and after 926, the tide turned and the 
war zone shifted eastwards out of Rhomania into Daàr-al-Islàm. By that 
time the Muslims had come to take it for granted that it was their role to 
be the invaders and that it was the East Romans’ role to be their victims; 
and, when the Muslims suffered, in their turn, the tribulations that they 
had formerly inflicted, they lost their tempers and their nerve. 

In 926/7, Malatiyah was taken, sacked, and occupied for thirteen days 
by the East Romans. A deputation from the people of Malatiyah then 
came to Baghdad to demand military aid.t In 928/9 the East Romans 
forced the Muslim enclaves at Akhlat and Bitlis to capitulate, and the 
inhabitants of Arzan, to the south-west of Bitlis, fled. The victims appealed 
to the Caliph for help, but without success.? Another East Roman raid 
on the territory of Malatiyah in 929/30 led the people of Amida, Mayya- 
fáriqin, and the whole of Diyar Bakr to send a deputation to Baghdad to 
protest against the Caliph’s failure to give them effective protection.’ By 
this date the population of the north-western marches was so thoroughly 
terrified that it played with the idea of offering to pay tribute to the East 
Romans and of surrendering to them Samosata and other cities. 

In the spring of 932, representatives of the population of the north- 
western marches and of Jibal made a demonstration in front of the 
Caliph’s palace in Baghdad and stirred up the inhabitants of the capital. 
They described their sufferings at the hands of the East Romans and the 
Daylamis, and declared that the first charge on the land-tax that was 
levied from them and from their fellow subjects ought to be for the pro- 
vision of protection for the whole population and for the repulse of the 
enemy to beyond striking distance. This demonstration provoked a riot, 
and many lives were lost before peace was restored.5 

Mayyafariqin was now in the front line on the Muslim side—the ordeal 
that the cities along the road from the Cilician Gates to Constantinople 
had endured for two centuries and a quarter. A tenth-century preacher 
whose home was Mayyafariqin, Ibn Nubatah, sought to re-animate the 
Jihàd, but his exhortations fell flat. Ibn Nubatah’s contemporary and 
neighbour, Ibn Hawkal of Nisibin, observed sadly that the East Roman 


z Miskawaih, translated in Vasiliev, ii, II, p. 69. 

2 [bn al-Athir, translated in Vasiliev, ii II, p. 151. 

3 Ibn al-Azraq al-Fariqi, translated in Vasiliev, ii, I, pp. 129-14. 
4 Dhahabi, translated in Vasiliev, ii, II, p. 238. 
5 
6 





*Arib, translated in Vasiliev, ii, II, pp. 62-3. sd ES 
One of Ibn Nubátah's sermons is translated in Vasiliev, ii, ll pp.299-4 
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holdings the rule ; yet the two scales of ownership, perhaps with different 
ways of utilizing the land,’ seem always to have co-existed.6 Whatever 
may have been their respective ratios of the total amount of land that 
was being utilized in the period 700-925, the East Roman rural economy 
was in a relatively flourishing condition in the reign of Constantine V 


(41775)? 

£ Ibn Hawkal, translated in Vasiliev, ii, IT, pp. 418-19. —— * See p. 5. 

3 The date is 927/8, not 928/9, according to Lemerle, ‘Esquisse’, vol. cexix, p. 271, n. 1, 
and Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 216. N , . 

* G. Ostrogorsky, ‘La Commune rurale byzantine’, in Byzantion, vol. xxxii (1962), pp. 
138-66, on pp. 141-2; idem in The Cambridge Economic History, vol. i, and ed. (1966), p. 208. 
However, Theophanes, sub A.M. 6302, does mention zrápouco: (i.e. the labour-force on large- 
scale estates) and «rípara (the large-scale estates themselves) as having existed in the reign 
of Niképhóros I (802-11). 

5 The large-scale estates might be made up of topographically scattered parcels of land 
(Lemerle, ‘Esquisse’, vol. ccxix, p. 44, n. 1, and p. 48. G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Die landliche Steuer- 
gemeinde des byzantinischen Reiches im X. Jahrhundert’, in Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 20. Band (1928), pp. 1-108, on pp. 36-7. The properties of the more 
dud m yd are known to have been scattered (ibid., pp. 35-7; idem, ‘Agrarian 

$ There are no surviving direct descriptions of rural economic and social conditions in the 
A Empire during the years 700-925. It is perhaps improbable that any works of 
s S iai ever written. Our information is derived from the texts of laws and of a hand- 
wean crn (Codex Marcianus Graecus 173). The relevant laws are the Nómos 
pana gs id bic pom promulgated towards the close of the seventh century 
fins wrap dum tes Aen P. 54), and the novels, Promulgated by Emperors during the 
Hous bang walled uke oy inp with the object of protecting the small freeholds 

P by the big estates. Of these three sources of information, the first 


two deal wi: 
cade: t de a bud ut Nómos Yeoryikós ‘is not a complete agricultural 
cultivate their own land,’ There is ly with a village community, composed of farmers who 


agricultural population . , , ied ground for maintaining that the other classes of the 
ii (1912), p. 77). have in the meantime ceased to exist (Ashburner in 7.H.S., vol. 
7 Nic, Patr., P $6. . 
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Meanwhile, it was the peasant freeholders who were adding field 
to field. Apparently they were expanding their holdings, not at the 
expense of their neighbours, but by bringing into utilization unutilized 
land! that had either never been utilized before or had been left derelict 
when its former owners had been harried beyond endurance by Roman 
taxation-officers or by barbarian raiders or by both these scourges. 
However, the effect of expansion was to create, or at any rate to increase, 
inequalities of wealth within the peasant class.? The more enterprising 
peasants, if their ventures were rewarded by economic success, acquired 
property on a scale that raised them to the level of a middle class, inter- 
mediate between their fellow peasants, owning holdings of average size, 
and the large-scale landowners.’ In rare cases,‘ a peasant raised himself to 
equality with the large-scale landowners in the extent of his property. 

The Emperor Basil II records, in his Novel No. 29 of 1 January 9965— 
a law that was the last but one in the series of abortive attempts to save 
the small landowners by legislation—how, in a village through which the 
Emperor had happened to pass on one of his journeys, he had received, 
and taken cognizance of, the complaints of the poorer inhabitants against 
a fellow villager of theirs, Philokálés, who had started as just an ordinary 
peasant in a small way but had contrived to obtain some official rank and 
had then gained possession of the whole village and had turned it into a 
large-scale estate (mpodoriov) of his own. It is significant that his obtaining 
official rank was the achievement that had made his fortune. In itself, 
this was not an economic achievement, but, by giving him the entrée into 
the coterie of the 8vvaro(—'the people with influence'—his ennoblement 
had enabled Philokálés to build up an estate on the scale of those pos- 
sessed by men of influence who were investing their money now in rural 
land. Basil II reveals, with undisguised self-satisfaction, the vindictive- 
ness of his redress of a social injustice in this case. 


I rased to the ground Philokálés's edifices, which were sumptuous ; I restored 
to the indigent inhabitants [of the xwpiov] the property that was rightfully 
theirs; and I left in Philokálés's possession only his original property. In fact, 
I reduced him to being once again just one of the local peasants. 

The thunderbolted tenth-century kulak Philokálés had an eighth- 
century counterpart in St. Philáretos of Amnía (702-92), if the saint’s 
grandson Nikétas’s biography of his grandfather is to be taken au fied de 
la lettre. According to Nikétas, his grandfather had inherited property 
that put him in the category of the large-scale landowners. He was very 

1 Rouillard, op. cit., pp. 90-1 ; Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 210. 

2 Ostrogorsky, ‘La Commune rurale’, pp. 148-9; idem, ‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 211. 

3 Bréhier in loc. cit., p. 190; Rouillard, op. cit., p. 96. i 

* Their rarity is emphasized by Charanis, ‘On the Social Structure of the Later Roman 
Empire’, p. 44, with n. 22. 3 

3 C. E. Zachariá von Lingenthal, Jus Graeco-Romanum, Part TH, pp. 306-18, on p. gids 
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vestock : 600 cattle, 100 yokes 
ss; 8o saddle-horses and sumpter-mules ; 
48 extensive estates (mpodaria), all de- 
12,000 sheep; ane T "These estates were splendid, and ice value was 
limited (povórara). f them had a spring supplying more than enough 
immense. Every La ar Philáretos possessed numerous slaves and, in 
water to irrigate s roperty.? Even after he had been ruined—or had 
fact, a huge A kept his fine house—the finest in Amnia— 
ruined himself— longer had food for entertaining distinguished guests, 
and, though he no ae table.3 Philáretos ranked asa local aristocrat,+ 
he still had (n Doo canted a wife of his own social standing.5 Nikétas 
and Sn y randfather as having started life as a super-Aulak, and his 
tepran Ta id story an air of authenticity. These figures may be de- 
dp Nikétas has given his work the form of a folk-tale, as has been 
penis I case, neither Philáretos's nor Philokálés's fortune 
noted already. In ary ; essful representatives of the peasantry 


ical of even the most successi r 
da die eases halcyon days. In this age some peasants evidently did 
succeed in improving their economic position, but few improved it so far 


as to become members of the class of large-scale landowners—a class 
which, anyway, was apparently more or less in abeyance in this age. 

Nevertheless, as has already been noted, the inequalities among the 
peasants who had not risen into the large-scale landowner class were 
already considerable by the time when the Nómos Yeoryikós was pro- 
mulgated, and these inequalities were also evidently increasing. This 
was, as has also been noted, a consequence of the expansion of the area 
of rural economic activity. . 

The normal village (ywpiov) had evidently, to begin with, been 
a compact built-up settlement. The technical name for this built-up 
nucleus seems to have been xaféópa.? It had a boundary (zepropiopids) ,1° 
and the term évpra may mean ‘walled villages’ (which was its meaning in 
the fiscal terminology of Egypt under the late Roman regime) .1" Compact 


The East Ro 


enormo’ S f1 
ssessed mow numbers ot it 


rich. He po 2 
- Boo horses out at £T 
of oxen; 7 no less than 


1 The extent of a peasant freeholder's holding in his village community was proportionate 
to his tax-quota. Normally he had no boundary-marks, not to speak of title-deeds (Dólger, 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung, besonders des 10. und rr. Jahrhunderts 
(Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 9 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927, Teubner), p. 123). 
x Text and translation of Nikétas’s biography in Fourmy and Leroy, loc. cit., on pp. 113-15. 
3 Ibid., PP. 135-7. 4 Ibid., p. 113. 
5 Ibid., p. 115. $ Bréhier, ‘Les Populations rurales’, p. 190. 
7 Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 211. 
* Ostrogorsky, ‘La Commune rurale’, pp. 148-9. 
à he d s ign re taxation-officers, §§2 and 4 (see G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Die ländliche 
E ee é wi xis yzantinischen Reiches im X. Jahrhundert’, in Vierteljahrschrift für 
d car = 60) aftsgeschichte, 20. Band (1928), pp. 1-108, on p. 105; cf. Lemerle, ‘Esquisse’, 

ir Ro ils d on cit, p. 87. Ostr á Mc 10 Lemerle, ibid. 
joi pale joo . 97. ie aca an neta in ‘Die ländliche Steuergemeinde’, 
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walled villages would be the form of settlement that we should expect in 
a country in which insecurity was as extreme as it was in the East Roman 
Empire from 602 to 925. However, before the close of the seventh century. 
if that is the date of promulgation of the Nómos Yeoryikós, the nuclei of 
the East Roman villages had begun to ramify into outlying homesteads 
(dypiéia).t There were even some rural communities (óudBes, alias 
perovolat, alias dvaxowdoes, alias xowóryres) without any village centre. 
These were called xrýoes,? and they consisted entirely of separate ‘prop- 
erties’ (xryoidia). There was no difference between ywpla and xrnoiSia 
in fiscal status,? and therefore none in administrative status either. The 
difference was solely in their topographical layout. The communities, 
which were primarily fiscal units, also contained properties (mpodoreia, 
literally ‘suburbs’) that were large enough to need the labour of slaves 
and hired hands.* The owners of proásteia were in some cases absentee 
landlords. They might be either peasants who had made their fortunes or 
members of the ‘Establishment’ (8uvarot). These proásteia seem to have 
been included for fiscal purposes in the community within whose area 
they lay.5 

The sprouting of dypiSia and xrnoiSia and mpodorea was the con- 
sequence of an increase in population that resulted in the utilization of 
alarger area of land. At the date of promulgation of the Nómos Yeoryikés, 
rural communities still had unutilized lands, and, from time to time, 
portions of these were divided up among the members of the community 
for individual ownership? and development.’ 


1 Ostrogorsky, ‘Die landliche Steuergemeinde’, p. 19, with n. 2, and p. 103; idem, 
‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 212; Rouillard, op. cit., p. 88. 

2 Ostrogorsky, ‘Die landliche Steuergemeinde’, pp. 16 and 106. 

3 Dólger, Beiträge, p. 115. 

* Ostrogorsky, ‘La Commune rurale’, p. 149; idem, ‘Die làndliche Steuergemeinde’, 
p. 20; idem, ‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 212; Dólger, Beiträge, p. 115. 

5 Ostrogorsky, ‘Die ländliche Steuergemeinde’, p. 21. 

7 Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 210. 

8 If a distribution of hitherto unutilized and undistributed common land proved to have 
been unfair, it had to be revised (Nom. Yeory., Art. 8). Lemerle holds (‘Esquisse’, vol. ccxix, 
pp. 60-1) that there were periodical redistributions of land belonging to a community. 
This is his interpretation of N.Y., Arts. 8, 32, 82. Ostrogorsky, ‘La Commune rurale’, p. 144, 
n. 2, holds (surely correctly) that there is no evidence for there having been any redistribu- 
tions, and Lemerle himself holds that there were only redistributions of land that was taxed 
because it was potentially productive though it was being left unutilized. He holds that the 
tax was redistributed and that, in consequence of this, the land was redistributed in the 
same ratio. 'The N.Y. used to be interpreted as indicating that the whole of a community's 
land was redistributed periodically, and this practice was attributed to the influence of 
Slav customary law. There is no evidence for this conjecture, and the theory is, indeed, 
anachronistic. This Slav theory was still upheld by E. E. Lipšic, Byzance und die Slaven (Weimar, 
1951, Bóhlaus), but it has been rejected by other recent students of the subject, e.g. by 
Ostrogorsky, ‘Die ländliche Steuergemeinde’, pp. 12, 40, 43-4; eodem, *La Commune rurale " 
pp. 146-7; Lemerle, ‘Esquisse’, vol. ccxix, p. 59, with n. 2, and p. 64. Lemerle, loc. cit E. 
pp. 69 and 74, holds that the seventh-century cataclysm produced changes, not in the 


6 Ibid., p. 23. 
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corded purior to escape fiscal or military obligations) was illegals 
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it for other property, À i 
and yate freedom to dispose of his property was, 


imi he fact that his community was a fiscal unity in the 
E ides of it were responsible collectively for the payment 
of the total amount of the tax assessed on the community as a whole. For 
this reason, the peasant's cvyyopérai—his fellow members of his óuás— 
had the right of first refusal (mporiunois) of any offer made by any one of 
them to sell any of his land.!? The Emperor Basil II, in his Novel No. 29 of 
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ity for a 


institutions, but in the facts, of rural life. Ostrogorsky, ‘La Commune rurale’, p. 147, holds 
that there were no new institutions but that there was new vitality. Ashburner, in FHS., 
vol. xxx (1910), p. 85, holds that the Nómos Yeoryikés was largely a compilation of existing 
customs. It did not make a break with Roman tradition (Ostrogorsky, ‘Die landliche 
Steuergemeinde’, pp. 12-13). 


1 Handbook for taxation-officers, Dólger's text, p. 115. Cf. Ostrogorsky, ‘Die ländliche 
Steuergemeinde’, p. t9. 2 Lemerle, ‘Esquisse’, vol. ccxix, p. 63. 

3 Ostrogorsky, ‘La Commune rurale’, p. 144. 

4 Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 210. 

5 Ostrogorsky, ‘La Commune rurale’, p. 144; Ashburner in 7.H.S., vol. xxxii (1912), 
p. 78; Charanis, ‘On the Social Structure of the Later Roman Empire’, p. 46; John the 
Psychaite's father moved from théma Voukellárioi to a village near Nikomédeia (Bréhier, 

‘Les Populations rurales’, p. 184). Charanis, loc. cit., p. 45, guesses that the laws restricting 
migration and change of occupation had never been repealed, but had become dead letters. 

5 Ostrogorsky, ‘Die ländliche Steuergemeinde’, PP. 43-4. 

7 Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 210; idem, ‘Die ländliche Steuergemeinde’, 
P. 37. A property was booked and re-booked by the taxation-officers in the names of suc- 
cessive inheritors (ibid., p. 40, citing the Handbook, § 20). 

* Ostrogorsky, ‘Die ländliche Steuergemeinde', p. 44- 

id Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 210. 

Eh strogorsky, “The Peasant’s Pre-emption Right’, in F.R.S., vol. xxxvii (1947) pp. 117-26; 
lem, "Die ländliche Steuergemeinde’, p, 33. The community's right of ( is deal 
with further in Part II, chap. 1 (iii) (6). TU RAE OE EPPS 
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996 (section 3), was concerned to vindicate a community's rights when 
one of its members had built a church on his own piece of land and had 
dedicated this land to this church's upkeep. This gave the ecclesiastical 
authorities an opening for trying to have the dedicated property scheduled 
as a monastery, with a monastery's fiscal privileges; and the effect 
would be to increase the community's fiscal burden, since the community 
would now have to pay the same aggregate amount of tax on a reduced 
area of tax-paying productive land. Basil II sought to redress this hard- 
ship by ruling that the dedicated property should revert to the com- 
munity. This was a case in which the individual peasant's freedom to 
dispose of his property was overruled by an act of Imperial legislation in 
order to safeguard the legitimate rights of the community to which the 
individual belonged. 

Private property-rights were thus, in fact, restricted by fiscal considera- 
tions. Yet, considering the extent to which taxation governed rural life, 
it is remarkable that private property-rights should, nevertheless, have 
had as much free play as they prove to have had on the evidence of the 
Nómos Yeoryikós. The whole of this late-seventh-century collection of 
laws is concerned with private property in various forms: the land itself, 
the produce of the land, the equipment for utilizing the land, and live- 
stock. The population of a rural community was not homogeneous in 
status. Among the freeholders who were responsible collectively for pay- 
ing the tax assessed on the community as a whole, there were evidently 
different degrees of relative affluence and indigence. There were other 
inhabitants who were freemen but who possessed no land, or at any rate 
possessed so little land that they had to earn their living mainly by hiring 
their labour either to individual affluent freeholders or to the community. 
Examples of wage-earning freemen are the (communal?) herdsman 
(dyeAdpios Body) (Art. 25), the crop-watchman (ómepo$Aa£) (Art. 33), 
and the hired shepherd (Art. 34). There were also slaves who were the 
affluent freeholders’ property. 

The Nómos Yeoryikós is a miscellany. Its contents are not even as 
orderly as Ashburner makes them out to be. Ashburner analyses the 
collection into three successive parts: Articles 1-22 dealing with the 
cultivation of the land and with the peasants' relations with each other; 
Articles 23-55 dealing with livestock, large and small, and with sheep- 
dogs; and Articles 56-66 dealing with the produce of the land, with 
agricultural implements, and with farm buildings.? But the arrangement 


1 By the tenth century the monasteries, like the lay big landowners, were seizing oppor- 
tunities for enlarging their estates at the expense of the freeholding peasantry (see D. Sav- 
ramis, Zur Soziologie des byzantinischen Mónchtums (Leiden/Kóln, 1962, Brill), PP. 45-52. 

2 Monastic land was not exempt from taxation in principle, but in practice it en 
great alleviations of tax (op. cit., p. 47). 

3 Ashburner in J.H.S., vol. xxxii (1912), p. 69. : 
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ae apne in the presence of witnesses, for a permanent 
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hi papi arcels of land was binding (Art. 3). If an agreement has 
exc SE pas temporary exchange during the sowing season, and if one 
been made revocation was invalid if the seed had 


ies then revoked, this 
iugis ver but was valid if the seed had not yet been sown, 
However, in that case the party that had revoked must still do the 
3 


ing i r party had already ploughed the land temporarily 
ed jid M te pe 2. Ifthe parcels of land that had been exchanged, 
temporarily or permanently, proved to have been unequal, the inequality 
must be rectified unless it had been provided for specifically in the agree- 
ment (Art. 5). If someone took over some land from an indigent peasant 
(yewpyod) and undertook only to plough and then to divide the produce, 
the agreement was to stand ; but, if it had been agreed that the contractor 
should sow as well as plough, the agreement was to stand in this case too 
(Art. 11). If someone took over half a vineyard from an indigent peasant 
and did not do the work on it properly, the contractor was to have no 
share in the produce (Art. 12). The same rule applied to arable land 
(Art. 13). If the indigent peasant had gone away (dmobmuijsavros, a 
neutral word that would cover both illegal and legal change of domicile), 
and if the other peasant who had taken over half the indigent peasant's 
land then failed to cultivate it, the contractor was to pay double the 
value of the lost harvest (Art. 14). If, however, the contractor reported his 
inability to cultivate before the beginning of the working season, and if 
the owner of the land ignored this notification, the contractor (j4aorís, 
meaning ‘halver’) was to be quit of his obligation (Art. 15). 
__ If a peasant undertook to cultivate a vineyard or a farmstead (yópa), 
if he then took delivery of part-payment in advance, and, if he started 
work and then gave up, he was to pay the proper price for (the use of ?) 
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the land, and the owner of the land was 

Jender accepted from a borrower, in lieu ai erae ide E id 
sion of the borrower's land and the right to take this land's due cee 
was to be an adjustment of accounts in the borrower’s favour if the lender 
had kept the land, and had taken its produce, for more than seven years 
(Art. 67). In this case, the agreement was governed by customary law 
and so it was also in a crop-sharing agreement between a landlord 
(xwpodeonérov) and a tenant (noprírov). The tenant’s share was nine 
sheaves out of ten; the landlord’s was one sheaf. Any landlord who 
contracted for a larger share was accursed (Geoxardparos) (Art. 10), 
Conversely, any tenant who reaped without the landlord’s permission 
ce oves his (the landlord's ?) share was to be treated as a thief 

t. 9). 

Taking the law into one's own hands, and, a fortiori, behaving high- 
handedly without provocation or excuse, was frowned upon and, in most 
cases, was punishable. In ploughing, a peasant must not encroach on his 
neighbour's furrows (Art. 1), and anyone who ploughed or sowed 
someone else's land without the owner's knowledge was to forfeit the 
fruits of his labours (Art. 2). A plaintiff who, while a suit was still pending, 
reaped the defendant's harvest against the defendant's will was not to 
retain any of the harvest even if the suit went in his favour, and he was to 
pay double the value of the harvest if the suit went against him (Art. 6). 
If, again while a suit was still pending, the plaintiff lawlessly (dvdpyws) 
cut down the defendant's vines or any other tree, the offender was to 
have one hand cut off (Art. 80). If a peasant cleared and cultivated 
another's woodland without the owner's knowledge, he was not to get 
any of the produce (Art. 20). It was not permissible to prune a tree, 
belonging to someone else, even if it overhung one's own ground, but 
there was one exception to this rule. If the land that the tree overhung 
was garden-land, the owner of the garden might prune the tree (Art. 31). 

Anyone who caught someone else's animal making depredations 
(zpat&av voiotvro) on his land should return the animal to its owner and 
should then put in a claim on the owner for damages. If the aggrieved 
party killed or damaged the marauding animal, he must give the animal’s 
owner another animal in compensation (Arts. 38 and 85). If he mutilated 
a marauding animal, he must replace it with an intact one (Art. 48). If 
anyone killed a marauding animal, after the first or the second offence 
he must pay the owner the animal's value (Art. 54), but a third offence 
entitled the aggrieved party to do anything that he chose to the maraud- 
ing animal (Art. 49). No compensation was payable for an animal that 
had got itself killed, while trying to maraud, by falling into a ditch 
surrounding a vineyard or a garden (Art. 50) or by impaling itself on : 
the stakes of a fence (Art. 51). No compensation was payable, either, £o 
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of baden in d a s more difficult legal problems, 
If an ox that had been committed to the ayelários's d bis killed by 
a wolf, the owner had no claim against the ayelários, if the ayelários 
reported the loss (Art. 23) ; but, if the ayelários lost an ox, the owner did 
have a claim against him if he failed to report the loss on the same day 
(Art. 24). If someone reported an injury to an animal, and if he was 
suspected by the owner of having done the injury himself, he could clear 
himself by protesting his innocence on oath (Art. 73). If an ox in the 
ayelários's keeping strayed and made depredations on fields or vineyards, 
the ayelários was not to have his wages docked, but he was to pay com- 
pensation for the damage done (Art. 25). If an ox in the ayelários's 
keeping disappeared (Art. 26), or if an ox in his keeping was injured or 
blinded (Art. 27), the ayelários was cleared if he testified, on oath, that 
he had not been an accessory. If, however, he subsequently proved to 
have perjured himself, he was not only to compensate the ox’s owner but 
was to have his own tongue cut out (Art. 28). 

If someone carelessly killed an animal, belonging to someone else, 
while felling timber in an oak-wood (Art. 39) or by letting an axe drop 
(Art. 40), he had to provide another animal in compensation. If an 
animal belonging to someone else was rounded up among a peasant's 
own animals, and if this animal was then lost or was caught by a wolf 
wif), the unintentional recipient of the animal must replace it unless 
he had reported the occurrence to the animal's owner, had shown him the 
place where the mishap occurred, and had demonstrated that he had 
been unable to control the animal (Art. 43). 

7 When I was walking about in Greece in the years 191 1—12, the customary rule, at that 
uu e Sea by a sheep-dog and iI injured or killed it with a stone, the 
the dog, the shepherd was entitled tok knife or veloz; -1 Lus Cu ERNE ic y 
dog's rights had been dimini Mira de D e. In: € course of twelve centuries, t e 

diminished, g's victim's rights had been increased, by 


a stone’s-throw. By 1911-12, makin, i icki 
7 g the motion of picki h 
to make the dog retreat hastily till he was out of San, a A MCN da 
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If someone started a fire in woodland or other l i i 

the fire then spread and destroyed other people's pend FA pe e 
man who started the fire was not guilty if he had done this when there 
was not a high wind blowing (Art. 56). On the other hand, restitution 
was due from anyone who, with however good an excuse (e£ olacSimore 
apopdcews), destroyed an animal belonging to someone else (Art. 74) 
If someone had harvested the crop on his own land before his neighbours 
had harvested the crops on theirs, and if he then brought in his own 
cattle on to his own land and his cattle injured his neighbours’ crops, he 
was to pay damages and to be given thirty strokes (Art. 78). The penalty 
was to be the same if the damage was done, not to arable land, but to 
vineyards (Art. 79). A miller, too, had to pay damages if his mill-race 
devastated other people’s fields and vineyards. If he refused to pay, his 
mill was to be put out of action (Art. 83). The owners of land were 
entitled to veto the passage, through their land, of the miller’s water 
(Art. 84). 

Stealing and fraud seem to have been rife. There were fines in cash and 
kind for stealing agricultural implements (Art. 22), and for stealing a 
cow-bell or a sheep-bell (Art. 30). The fine for stealing implements was 
12 phólleis per diem for the period during which the thief had had the 
implements in his possession (Art. 62). A crop-watcher who purloined the 
crop that he had been hired to guard was not only to forfeit his pay; he 
was also to be given a very severe flogging (Art. 33). The same com- 
bination of penalties awaited the hired shepherd who milked or sold his 
master’s animals on the sly (Art. 34). A straw-thief was to be fined 
double the value of the straw that he had stolen (Art. 35). An employee 
who took an animal belonging to his master and hired it out for his own 
profit was to be fined double the amount of the hire money, and, if the 
animal died on the road, he was—if he had the wherewithal—to give his 
master two animals in compensation (Art. 36). If an ox died doing work 
that it had been hired to do, there was no penalty, but, if it died doing 
other work, the full value ofthe ox was payable in compensation (Art. 37). 

The penalty for proven theft of an animal was a fine of double the value 
of the animal itself and of its work, together with a flogging (Art. 41). If 
a herd was devoured by wild beasts in consequence of an animal's having 
been stolen out of the herd, the thief was to have his eyes put out (Art. 42). 
If someone found an ox straying in a wood, killed it, and took the meat, he 
was to have one hand cut off (Art. 44). If a slave committed this offence, 
the ox was to be replaced by the slave's master (Art. 45). If a slave drove 
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cattle out of their pen at night to steal them, and if they were lost or were _ 


devoured by wild beasts, the slave was to be given a murderer's death by 
hanging (Art. 46). If the slave committed this crime repeatedly, the slave 
was to be hanged and his master was also to pay compensation (Art. 47). 
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and killing someone else’s pig or dog was double 
). There was the same fine for burnin 
ountain or cutting down his trees (Art. 


132 
The fine for impounding 
the value of the animal (Art. 54. 
(the timber on) someone else's m 


57)- ing corn-crops or pulse (Bépara j| orayóag 7 

cf He rid the thie nie his shirt and to be given a whipping (Art, 

60), Ed there was the same penalty for entering a vineyard or a fig. 

orchard in order to steal (for profit), though us 6i S Po Leine. Y for 

doing the same in order to satisfy one's hunger ( en 1). For burning or 

stealing a waggon the fine was double the value ied S. (Art. 63). 

The penalty for burning down houses or demolishing fences lawlessly 

(dvápycs), as if these had been houses built, or fences erected, on land 

that was one's own, was to have one hand cut off (Art. 66). For stealing 

grain from a barn, the penalty for a first offence was restitution plus one 
hundred strokes; for a second offence it was a fine of double the value; 
for a third offence the thief was to have his eyes put out (Art. 68). There 
was the same gradation of penalties for stealing wine at night (Art. 69). 
People who used false measures were to.be beaten—the punishment for 
impiety (Art. 70). If someone entrusted cattle, for putting out to pasture, 
to someone else's slave without informing the slave's master (and without 
paying the master for the service), and if the slave then sold these cattle 
or deprived their owner of them in some other way, the owner had no 
claim against either the slave or the slave's master (Art. 71). On the 
other hand, a slave's master had to make restitution if, with his cognizance, 
his slave stole someone else's animals and ate them or destroyed them in 
some other way (Art. 72). 

Deliberate damage, prompted by vindictiveness or by sheer malice, 
seems to have been a disagreeably frequent form of crime. For instance, 
someone might kill someone else's sheep-dog and might not confess, and 
the sheep-fold might be attacked by wild beasts. If the offender was 
subsequently identified, he had to pay (the price of) the entire flock, as 
well as the price of the dog (Art. 55). If the offender had poisoned the 
sheep-dog, he was to receive one hundred strokes, besides paying the 
value of the dog. If the flock was then lost, the killer was to pay for 
the whole of it. The severity of the penalty was to be decided by the dog's 
character. If the dog was capable of fighting wild beasts (eè @npiopdyo 
Jv), the penal pud 

, the pena ty Was to be as stated above, but, if the dog was just an 
ordinary dog (el Sè dards kai de éruxe), the offender was to get off with 

Just a beating and the payment of the price of the dog (Art. 75). The 
penalty for burning down the fence enclosing a vi d à A zgi 
and branding on the hand, b id i 3 PME opened 
(Art. 58). Th Misa ys esides paying double the cost of the damage 
Maler ie i Tr cutting down or uprooting someone else's 
€y were bearing fruit was to have one hand cut off, besides 
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being fined (Art. 59). For vindictive arson, in which corn on a threshin 
floor or in stacks had been set on fire, the penalty for the criminal = 
to be burnt alive (Art. 64). For arson in which a barn full of ha s 
chaff had been set on fire, the penalty was to have one hand dut off 
(Art. 65). f 

Enterprise that increased production was encouraged. If a peasant 
penetrated woodland belonging to another peasant and brought it under 
cultivation (with the owner’s consent),! the peasant who had opened this 
woodland up was to have the produce of it for three years, after which he 
was to return the land to its owner (Art. 17). If a peasant built a house 
and planted a vineyard on an absentee family’s land, and if the absentees 
then returned after a lapse of time, they did not have the right to pull 
down the house or to uproot the vines, but they did have a right to be 
compensated by being given an equivalent piece of land (åvrironriav), 
and, if the occupier refused to provide this, then, and then only, the 
owners had a right to evict him (Art. 21). If someone had nursed a tree 
on the community’s common land, and if the common was then divided 
up into private allotments and if the allotment containing the tree fell to 
someone else, the tree was still the property of the peasant who had 
nursed it. If the man who had acquired the allotment was dissatisfied, he 
might have the tree if he would give another tree in exchange (Art. 32). 

If one of the inhabitants of a village perceived a place, in the com- 
munity’s common land, that was a good location for a (water) mill, and 
if he took possession of this place while it was still common land, and if, 
after he had completed the installation of his mill, the community (7 o6 
x«ptov xowdrns) denounced the mill-owner for having occupied common 
land as if it had been his private property, it was open to the community 
to pay down the whole sum due to the mill-owner for the work that he 
had done in advance, and, on these terms, they could become his 
partners (Art. 81). If, however, the community’s common land had 
already been divided up, and someone then found on his own allotment a 
good location for a mill and developed this asset, in this case the recipients 
of the other allotments had no claim (Art. 82). 

It will be seen that the picture of rural life which is given in the Nómos 
Yeoryikós is not only vivid but is also enlightening. It shows that the rural 
population was increasing ; that it was taking advantage of its augmented 
man-power by bringing previously unutilized land into utilization ; and 
that it was expanding the utilized area because land-utilization was now 
profitable. We can infer that, at the date at which the Nómos Yeoryikós 
was compiled, taxation, however heavy it may have been, was not so 


1 ‘With the owner's leave’ is implied, though this proviso is not explicitly stated; fora 
peasant who did the very same thing without the owner's cognizance was to get none of the 
produce (Art. 20, cited above on p. 129). : secs z 
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ae n of taxable land a liability 


; Jizatio 
heavy as to make the ownership and utilizat 
and not an asset.’ 


(d) The Zrparwrind Krýpara? R 
: in surviving occurrence of t e term OTpatiwrind, 

Br peces of Constantine Pup A: d No. 7. 
This novel bears no date, but, since it was promu S e onstantine's 
name only, its date must have been between yyw iE E onstantine had 
become sole Emperor once again, and 959, W. as pue M die which 
he died, and presumably it is later than March 947, which is the date of 
Constantine’s Novel No. 6. In this section, Constantine enacts, as law, a 
rule which, so he here declares, had previously been sanctioned only by 
unwritten custom (ómep 7) ovvýbera dypagws Tp extpwoe).4 This rule 
was that persons who were under the obligation to provide a serving 
soldier (for one of the thematic army-corps) were not at liberty to sell the 
real estate from which a soldier's service was financed (uz) é£etvas rots 
orpariciraiss Tà et dy ai orparetat daperobvrat kTýpara cramwàeîv). In 
this novel, Constantine prescribes the minimum amounts of the property 
that was to be inalienable. For a cavalryman and for a seaman in any of 
the three naval thémata Aiyaíon Pélaghos, Sámos, and Kivyrrhaiótai, 
the minimum capital value of the soldier's or seaman's inalienable real 
estate was to be four pounds gold; for a seaman in the Imperial Fleet it 
was to be two pounds gold. (The seamen in the Imperial Fleet received 
pay in cash, besides the income from property in the form of real estate.)6 
It is possible that the term orparwwrixa kr'juara may have been coined 
for the first time when a customary rule was thus converted into formal 

* Rouillard, op. cit., p. 91. 

2 See the bibliography in H. Antoniadis-Bibicou, Etudes d'histoire maritime de Byzance, 
à propos du ‘Thème des Caravisiens’ (Paris, 1966, S.E. and P.E.N.), p. 97, n. 2. 

3 The term occurs also in Novel No. 2 of the Emperors Rhomanós I, Constantine, and 
Christopher, which bears the date April 922, but the authenticity of this dating is suspect 
(see II, 1 (iii) (e), pp. 148-9). However, the novel itself is probably authentic, and its true 
date is probably 929. The text is printed in C. E. Zacharià von Lingenthal, fus Graeco- 


Romanum, Part III, Novellae, Constitutiones (Leipzig, 1857, Weigel), pp. 234-41. The term 
orpariwrixd xrípara will be found on pp. 237 and 241. 
S* The statement that the rule had hitherto been only customary is made five times over 
in this novel (Lemerle, ‘Esquisse’, vol. ccxix, p. 266; vol. ccxx, p. 47, n. 2). 
5A erparuórqs was the owner of a piece of real estate that carried with it, as a legal servi- 
tude, the obligation to provide a soldier (a erparevónevos). The arpariatns might serve in 
nn alternatively, he might finance the equipment of a substitute (H. Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, 
bios. y eiisiiies de l'Empire byzantin aux ix*-xi* siècles’, in Bulletin de 
BAN ce Helténique,vol, lxxxiv (1960), Pp. 1-111, on p. 13; Antoniadis-Bibicou, op. cit., 
6 i ; 
antis miae Porphyrogenitus, Novel No. 7, section 1 (7.G.-R., Part III, p. 262). Con- 
‘A cavalry soldi me or the desirable minima in De Caer., Book II, chap. 49, p. 695: 
er ought to possess real Property (mepiovalav d«ivyrov), i.e. land (roria), of 


the value of five pounds ( 
i gold), or anyway not less than f i 
Imperial Fleet, the figure should be three pounds.’ d A c 
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and obligatory law. On the other hand, properties burdened with this 
military servitude, and kept intact, by custom, to the extent required 
for meeting the obligation, must have been in existence in East Koni 
Asia Minor ever since the date at which the Anatolic army-corps iod 
Syria, the Armeniac army-corps from the Roman portion of ene 
the Thracensian army-corps from the dioecesis of Thrace, and the 
Obsequium (Opsikion), which had been the mobile force attached to 
the Emperor, had been cantoned in Asia Minor to hold this peninsula at 
the cost of leaving the outlying parts of the Empire undefended. 

These four corps must have been concentrated in Asia Minor before 
the year 641, which was the date of Heraclius’s death ; for Heraclius had 
had the misfortune to live to see the whole of Syria, including the city of 
Antioch itself, wrested from the East Roman Empire by the Arabs after 
it had been recovered for the Empire from the Persians by Heraclius's 
own heroic counter-offensive, The innovation introduced by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’s Novel No. 7 was that any land that had been regis- 
tered in the military ledgers (év rots otparww riots rosg) was henceforth 
under an embargo. Henceforth it was not merely contrary to custom, but 
was positively illegal, for any registered land to be sold, even if the value 
of the amount that had been registered exceeded the required minimum 
of four pounds gold.! The military registers themselves, however, were in 
existence long before the years 945~59. For instance, when the Khurra- 
mite (Babekite) officer Theóphovos-Nasr took refuge in the East Roman 
Empire, with his troops, in 834,2 and when he and his men were taken 
into the Imperial service by the Emperor Thedphilos, the Emperor ‘had 
them registered in the military ledgers’ (kóði: orpariwtixois abrods 
dvaypaderat)3—the formula that reappears, verbatim, more than a 
century later, in Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s Novel No. 7. 

In these ledgers, a piece of real estate was registered, under the name 
of its owner at the time, if this property carried with it the obligation 
to produce and equip a serving soldier, and this record must have been 
kept ever since the date at which the four corps were cantoned in Asia 
Minor. The corps commanders, and also the Central Government’s 
orparwwtixcv Aoyobéotovt at Constantinople, had to have up-to-date lists 
of persons under the obligation to serve personally, or by proxy, in the 
thematic army-corps in consequence of their being the owners, at the 
time, of a family property (ofxos) which carried this servitude with it. 


1 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Novel No. 7, section 1. - 

2 See H, 1 (iii) (a), pp. 83-4. 

3 Theoph. Pos E 112. di * De Caer., Il, p. 698. 

s At the time of the compilation of De Caer., which was probably being revised and sup- 
plemented down to the date of Constantine Porphyrogenitus's death (959), persons in cer- 
tain categories of public employment, listed in De Caer., Book II, chap. 50, pp. 697-8, were 
personally exempted from this servitude, and consequently their ofxo« were exempted during 
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iated with the ownership of a family 
p ‘ : trast to the regiment. 

i thematic army-corps, In contrast to g 4 

ial ul (the tághmata), the soldiers pay was not 

of the spur families under obligation to produce thematic Soldiers 

a living wage. hey could not have met this obligation, 


s, t E 
had not been landowners, which constituted the major part of the 


and then the thematic corps, whi 
Id have dissolved. i 
uc ou ri wa did recte some pay in cash (rhógha), büt 


ic troops 3 
C ine ponani aay EE records! that, formerly, this payment had 
een mad only once in every four years. The army-corps had been 


: had been paid in rotation, on 

anid s ate sia ae pote refers to thiss = 
a rae pacts e (tò maAatdy ruros), with the implication that it 
was obsolete in Constantine’s own day. Constantine does not tell us what 
the practice in his own day was, but his Novel No. 7 makes it clear that 
the economic mainstay of the men who were under an obligation to serve 
in the thematic corps either in person or by proxy was, not their pay, but 
the income from their land—a minimum amount of which was now being 
made legally, and no longer merely customarily, inalienable by Constan- 
tine in this piece of legislation. Evidently it was recognized that, if the 
men were permitted to sell this minimum residual amount of their land, 
they would cease to be capable of carrying out their military obligations. 
It is true that, on active service, the thematic troops received rations 
from the Imperial Treasury.* It is also on record that the soldiers of 
various categories, including the thematic soldiers, who served in the ex- 
peditions of the years 9115 and 949 against the Cretan Muslims received 


136 
The personal obli 
property, because, 


gation was assoc 


their lifetimes. But, at their deaths, the servitude attaching to their ofxo. automatically re- 
vived. The horse, equipment, and arms of the soldier supplied by a family property belonged 
to the estate, not to the individual (Ecloga, chap. 16, § 2, cited by Antoniadis-Bibicou in op. 
cit., pp. 105-6, with p. 106, n. 1.). 


1 De Caer., I, pp. 493-4 (in the memorandum on Tà Bawa TagetS:a). According to Vogt, 
Basile 1°, p. 363, Ibn Khurdadbih states that privates were paid once in every three 
years, but sometimes only once in every four, five, or six years, while another Arab authority 
states that a private’s pay rose by one dinar per annum from one dinar to twelve dinars, 

2 The large sums of money that the military authorities had in hand for making these 
annual distributions of pay were a tempting prize for the Empire’s enemies. Theophanes, 
pp. 484-5, records sub a.m. 6301 (A.D. 808/9) that, when pay was being distributed to the 
troops in théma Strymón, the Bulgars made a surprise attack, captured 1,100 pounds gold, 
and inflicted many casualties, Officers representing ‘the other thémata’ (? i.e. those others 
that were also due to be paid in that particular year) were present, so the distribution was 
e ian to the troops belonging to théma Strymón. On another occasion, thirteen 
és (i cit gold, destined for paying the troops of théma Armeniakof, suffered the same 

RES Dua in PP 36 and 40), — 3 In De Caer., loc. cit. 
me F P dh mirga e ge bal dia not draw, ús os rois o7parevopévors pen 
ccm, p. 64). graphy of St. Luke, cited by Lemerle, *Esquisse', vol. 


s For this date 911, ace Vasiliev, Byzance at les Arabes, ii, I, p. 199. 
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special pay oe rations, for the duration of these expeditions. 
The ANON OE ashe apaðpouñs Hoñépov emphasizes the importance of 
issuing the troops’ pay and rations punctually and in full, and he recom- 
mends il these emoluments should be supplemented by bounties in 
excess of t ose that are customary and of those that are prescribed. This 
treatment will not only enable the men to acquire first-rate horses and 
equipment; it will raise their morale. All the same, as far as the thematic 
soldiers were concerned, their rations (årvóvar, ournpéora, oyivia), their pay 
(Béyo, pa08ós), and the occasional Imperial bounties (dupeai, edepyeciat, 
coÀéuwa)? were no more than windfalls that supplemented their staple 
income from their real estate. The possession of this property in the form 
of land was their essential means of support.* 

The oldest of the military estates in Asia Minor must have been coeval 
with the arrival in Asia Minor of the four army-corps that were quartered 
there in consequence of the Arabs’ conquest of Syria and of the Roman 
part of Armenia. The Anatolic and Armeniac corps must have beaten a 
hasty and disorderly retreat. The titanic impetus of the Arabs' onslaught 
had driven these corps to find shelter behind the natural ramparts of the 
Távros and Andítavros Ranges. The transfer of the Thracenses and 
the Obsequium to western and north-western Asia Minor, to support the 
two battered eastern corps that were still in the front line, must have been 
almost as hasty and as disorderly an operation. The East Roman Imperial 
administration and financial organization must have been temporarily 
paralysed. The Empire had not had time to begin to recover from the 
terrible Romano-Persian war of 604-28 when it was overtaken by the 
Arabs’ impetuous attack. At the time of the four army-corps’ arrival in 
Asia Minor, the Imperial Government cannot have had the means of 
providing them even with rations, not to speak of pay. For the troops, the 
only alternative to starvation or disbandment must have been to occupy 
as much vacant and unclaimed land within reach of their new canton- 
ments as each man found himself able to cultivate and defend.’ 

The amount of land at the soldiers’ disposal, just for the taking, must 
have been virtually unlimited; for, at the moment of the four corps’ 

1 De Caer., Book II, pp. 654, 655, 667-9. * ILII., p. 239. 

3 See Lemerle, ‘Esquisse’, vol. ccxx, p. 60; H. Glykatzi-Ahrweiler in loc. cit, on p. 7, n. 2. 

* In contrast to the situation of the taghmatic soldiers, who were able to live on their pay 
(Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, loc. cit., p. 8, and p. 12, n. 3; Antoniadis-Bibicou, op. cit., pp. 100-1). 

5 The institution of orpariwriké krípara and the institution of thémata had no connection 
with each other according to some scholars, e.g. Lemerle (‘Esquisse’, vol. ccxix, PP- 70-1 
and 257) and Karayannopulos (Die Entstehung der byzantinischen Themenverfassung (Munich, 1959, 
Beck), pp. 15-17, 71—5, 82-8). The question is one of nomenclature. The army-corps that were 
concentrated in Asia Minor in the seventh century were not yet called thémata, and it was 
some time before their commanders became the governors of the districts in which they were 
stationed. The lands which the soldiers had occupied may not have been called erparwruc 


xrýpara before the tenth century. But it does not follow that the troops who settled in Asia 
Minor in the seventh century did not take possession of lands there at that date. 
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of Asia Minor was at its nadir-point. Though 
ent Persian occupation of Asia Minor, a Persian 

iti force had reached Chalcedon at least twice m the course 
expeditionary torc 609! and again in 626. The Persians may also have 
of the war—first in 609 other expedition circa 616.2 As for eastern and 
reached Chalcedon on an been a theatre of hostilities. A large 


ee : ated! : 
central Asia Ms ie m perd or fled. The arrival of the four 
part of the popu date after the fall of Antioch in 636 was the first step 


army-corps at some d ia Minor. If the troops helped themselves 
towards the re-peopling Me ae ic Govemiment is likely to have 


unclaime : 
ord the accomplished fact. From the Government's p ont- of 
Vien the seizure by the troops of property that was not HI oy ent 
> 


: i ich was to see the Army dis- 
was A se n d ed Sea Tie troops' seizure of ihe. land 
will have been condoned and ratified by the Government retrospectively 
when the Government opened its ledgers for registering both the families 
under obligation to produce a thematic serving soldier and the estates 
from which these families were making their living. The Government 
must have opened these ledgers as soon as it had time to turn round. It 
was of vital importance for the Government to ensure that the army-corps 

now quartered in Asia Minor should be kept up to strength and that the 
families which were under obligation to produce serving soldiers should 
have the means of maintaining and equipping these. — 
In Ostrogorsky's opinion, the establishment of the military estates ‘was 
the causa efficiens of the spread of the system of peasant proprietorship’s 
in the East Roman Empire. The ratio of peasant proprietors in the rural 
population of Asia Minor and Thrace will have been increased when the 
original soldier-immigrants into Asia Minor were reinforced by later 
batches of settlers; for all these later settlers will have been given allot- 
ments of land. Some of these allotments will have carried with them the 
obligation to produce a serving soldier. Whatever the origins of the rural 
military families (oxo. orpatiwrixol) may have been, they were peasant 
families, like the civilian families (ofkot woAurtxoi),5 and these two sets of 
1 Stratós, op. cit., p. 65. 2 Ibid., p. 115. 
3 In my dating of the formation of the oldest of the ozpariwrixd krýuarta, I am in agree- 
ment with Ostrogorsky, ‘Die wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Grundlagen des byzantinischen 
Reiches’, Pp. 131. Like Ostrogorsky, I date this event in the last years of Heraclius's reign. I 
do not think, however, that it is likely that these oldest military estates in Asia Minor were 
Nu aibe by Heraclius himself, as Ostrogorsky, ibid., holds that they were. 
obtained by later batches of settlers in Asia Minor—Armenian and 


Syrian Christian and Eastern Muslim refugees and Slav deportees—were allotted to them 


H Ne Imperial Government. But, by the time when these later settlements were made, 
nditions in the East Roman Empire were already less chaotic than they had been at the 
end of Heraclius’s reign, 


* Ostrogorsky in loc. cit., p. 133. 
i Ao : 
The distinction between these two kinds of families is drawn in De Gaer., Book II, p. 695. 
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peasant families lived side by side in the same villages and were fell 

members in the same communities —the communities, that is to i 
whose members were responsible collectively for the payment of the ond 
amount of tax at which each community as a whole was assessed The 
military families, like the civilian families, had to pay the land-tax (rof 
Sypociov rélovs), and door- and windows-tax (depixdv),2 and perhaps 
the hearth-tax (xazvixév, meaning literally, E ave 


1 ‘chimney-smoke’ tax) as well; 
but Leo VI ruled? that the military families were to be thea from all 


other public services (dovrecddv) and corvées (dyyapedv), such as con- 
structing fortifications, ship-building, bridge-building, road-making 
and other public works. (If local funds were forthcoming, such public 
works were to be carried out by paid labour.) 

Every military estate had to present a living member of the family that 
owned the estate for registration in the military ledgers as a thematic 
soldier who would serve either in person or by proxy. For instance, 
St. Efthymios the Younger, who was born in A.M. 6332 (A.D. 823/4), was 
presented for registration by his widowed mother because the family's 
estate was a military one and the widow had no other son to perform the 
military service for which she had to provide. Accordingly, Efthymios’s 
name* was in the ledger from that time onwards, though, in the event, 
Efthy mios never actually served, since he absconded at the age of eighteen, 
in order to become a monk on the Mysian Mount Olympus.5 From time 
to time there were musters (d8vospua)9 of all persons in an army-corps 
district who were under the obligation to serve, and the men were inspected 
in order to discover whether they were or were not properly equipped. 
The returns of these musters and inspections were, no doubt, used 
for keeping the entries in the military ledgers up to date. If a corps was 
going to be mobilized for active service, the inspection was strict, and the 
penalty for not being properly equipped might be severe.’ 

Usually, however, only an élite, among the men who were under ob- 
ligation to serve, was called up for actual service,’ and the Emperor Leo 


1 Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 4, 81, col. 700, and Dhiat. 20, § 71, col. 1032. 

2 Dhiat. 20, § 71, col. 1032. For the meaning of depixdv, see Ostrogorsky, ‘Die ländliche 
Steuergemeinde’, p. 53. > 

3 Taktiká, Dhiat. 4, § 1, col. 700, and Dhiat. 20, § 71, col. 1032. 

4 i.c. his original secular name Nikétas. 

s L. Petit, ‘Vie et Office de Saint Euthyme le Jeune’, in Revue de l'Orient Chrétien, 87* 
année (1903), Avant-propos et Vie, pp. 155-205; Office, pp. 503-36. The present references 
are to pp. 172 and 173. 6 Leo VI, Taktiká, Dhiat. 9, § 4, col. 768. 

7 See ‘Anonymus Vari’, p. 50, which is illustrated by Nikétas of Amnia’s story in his 
biography of his grandfather St. Philáretos, on pp. 125-7 of Fourmy and Leroy's edition. 
Only the sick were excused from being called up. Malingerers were punishable. On return 
home from a campaign, there was to be a second muster before any general dismissal of the 
mobilized troops (‘Anon. Vári’, loc. cit.). . i 

8 Leo VI, Taktiká, Dhiat. 18, §§ 149-53, cols. 988/9, limits the strength, for active service, 
of ‘the so-called arparıwrixòv Béua’ to 4,000 picked cavalrymen. The rest of the troops 
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commanders that to pick out good 
: mander's most important duties, 
soldiers and Bore ed d ick out well-to-do men (e?mópovs), ‘in 
The commander Pianon that is to say, at the assemblage of the corps 
order that, on mo meet EE vaywyfj TOÔ docadrov), they may be able to 

(é 76 dre ire you pde tion to their military service’. If they are to be 

give all their time = iecit have, in their own households (èv Tots iBloig 

ah le ) ines p bod for cultivating the land and for providing the 

SPL i is arms’.? 

E Mtem aen dide an obligation to produce a serving 

soldier were uad toa corps-commander if he iis MEE om a 

shortage of arms for his troops. In this situation, ie er the men who are 

well-to-do, but who are not presenting themselves | ea to produce 
one horse and one soldier each as their proxies if they do aE wish to 
serve in person. By this means, poor men who are warlike will get their 
arms, while rich men who are unwarlike will bear their fair share of the 
burden with the serving soldiers.’ : i 
Private soldiers, as well as officers, in the tághmata, and the more 
well-to-do soldiers (roùs Svvarwrépovs) in the thematic regiments (Bávàa), 
were to bring batmen (either slaves or freemen) with them on campaign, 
and, on occasions when pay was being distributed or when a muster was 
being held, the soldiers’ batmen, as well as the soldiers" arms, were to be 
strictly inspected and listed.* However, the mobilization of a thematic 
corps d'élite consisting of well-to-do soldiers exclusively was an ideal that 
was never achieved in practice. There would also be poorer soldiers, and 
these were to share one slave or servant, and one pack-animal, among 
three or four men.5 If there were not enough batmen, the worst soldiers 
were to do batmen's work. 

In reality, the differences in degree of affluence or indigence were as 
great in the military families as they were in the civilian families, and this 
is not surprising. In the original land-grabbing by the soldiers of the 
corps concentrated in Asia Minor, and even in the subsequent allotments 
of land by the Imperial Government to later batches of settlers, the values 
of the holdings, in terms of units of productivity (iugationes), are not 
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VI, in his Taktiká, instructs corps- 


furnished by the corps should be assigned to other arms and other duties. Even in a serious 
emergency, the strength of the élite cavalry of each corps should be kept within the limit of 
4,000 men, because of the now prevalent lack of training, lack of keenness, and paucity of 
numbers of the common run of thematic soldiers, 


! Dhiat, 4, $ 1, col. 700. * Ibid. 
: es Vi, ee Dhiat. 20, § 205, col. 1069. 
p. cit., Dhiat. 6, 81 l. ing * i i 
She, e : uoi 6, $15, col, 725, copying ‘Mavrikios’, Stratéghikón, Part 1, chap. 2, p. 24 
* Dhiat. 6, $ 16, col. 725. This passage is copi i i 
à . ge is copied, almost k I 
shikén, Part 1, chap. 2, Pp. 24-5 Scheffer, p, ah Muga on aa s 
Leo VI, Taktiké, Dhiat. 4 $38, cols. 705-7. 
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likely to have been more than approximately equal; and, with the passage 
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of time, the inequality between them must ha: 

fathers of military families will have had lage is Mid 
bequeathed a fraction of their estates to each of their sons. They were 
free to do this,! so long as it was understood that each fraction carried 
with it its quota of the tax-obligation and the military obligation of the 
previously undivided estate. On the other hand, there will have been 
military families that had suffered heavy casualties, and whose estates had 
consequently been preserved undivided. 

The story, cited above, in Nikétas of Amnía's biograph: i - 
father St. Phildretos,? tells of the plight of an Weird dun e 
This poor man possessed nothing but a single horse and his arms, and, on 
the eve of an inspection that was to be the prelude to a mobilization, the 
poor man’s horse dropped down dead. He then borrowed Philáretos's 
horse ‘in order . . . to get through the muster’ (iva... dia BF rà dBvotjav), 
but he tells Philáretos that, after passing muster, he will have to abscond 
—whereupon Philáretos makes a gift to him of the horse that his indigent 
neighbour had borrowed for this harassing occasion. Evidently, abscond- 
ing was the last resort for a representative of a military family who was 
too poor to equip himself properly. In the returns that were made of the 
findings of a muster, there was a column for men who had absconded, 
besides columns for the sick, for the malingerers, and for the men who had 
duly responded to the mobilization order.? The penalty for truancy after 
the end of the close season was condemnation to permanent garrison 
duty (es Bwvekfj ra€ariwva).+ An officer who gives a soldier leave of 
absence in wartime is to pay a fine graduated according to the officer’s 
rank.’ 

The indigence of the military families can be gauged by the difficulties 
that the military authorities encountered in trying to prevent the men 
from neglecting their military duties in order to earn their living by 
devoting all their time and resources to cultivating their lands. It has 
been noted already that Leo VI recommended a corps-commander to 
pick soldiers who were sufficiently well-off to be able to afford to have 
their agricultural work done for them, and to have their equipment and 
arms provided for them, by other hands. In the East Roman code of 


t See Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s Novel No. 7 of some date between 945 and 959, 
in Jus Graeco-Romanum (hereafter J. G.-R.), Part III, p. 262. 

2 Fourmy and Leroy’s edition, pp. 125-7. 

3 ‘Anonymus Vári’, p. 50. 

* Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 8, §4, col. 764. In the passage of ‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikén 
that Leo VI is copying here, the penalty is expulsion from the Army. The offender is to 
be handed over as a civilian (ós wayavós) to the civil authorities (Part 1, chap. 6, p. 35 
Scheffer, p. 62 Miháescu. € 

5 Leo VI, ibid., $26, col. 768. In the passage from which this is copied, *Mavrikios sets 
the fine at 30 nomísmata (Part t, chap 7, p. 37 Scheffer, p. 64 Miháescu). ; s 
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142 " , ou ld 
Tlepi arparuoTucav émriiwv),' it is laid down 


Tu $ ts i . P " 
military de e must not give any of their time to agriculture 
ide Pd that they must not undertake any public responsibilities, 
or to trade, 


Sup ir attention from soldiering and from 
because these x lanea uncon was difficult to enforce. Leo 
Kien pueis s-commander to keep his men busy with military 
vn advises a Pp nd the ‘Anonymus Vari’, who is thought to have been 
hese d served under the Emperor Niképhóros II Phokás 
an 


(963-9),* explains the reason why. 


; ...is beneficial and is very much to the 

a EE epulum id inactive, without either taking part 
: SR : n campai n annually in the campaigning season, 

pears o deg pan tien D the level of traders and of the common 

herd of yokels. They will sell their military equipment and their best horses 
and will buy oxen and the rest of the paraphernalia for agriculture, and then 
they will soon acquire such a habit of (military) inactivity that they will find 
this unstrenuous sheltered life more to their taste than battles and toils in the 
service of Christendom. Then, if there is an enemy invasion and the Army 
has to be mobilized for active service—an emergency that is bound to overtake 
the (East) Romans constantly—it will be impossible to find anyone imbued 


with proper soldierly energy . . . 


point. . 


Constant soldierly activity and training are the making of good 
soldiers. 


This point is illustrated by the soldierly spirit of the akritai, who are the 
enemy’s immediate neighbours. The ceaseless unremitting warfare that is the 
akrítai's lot makes them spirited and valiant. Our soldiers must be trained 
and be sent on active service, and their families must be protected from 
abuses of all kinds; but this is not enough; they ought to be paid their due 
meed of honour as champions of Christendom. 


The author immediately goes on to denounce the arch-abuse that Saps 
a soldier's morale. 


, It is of the first importance that the soldiers should not be humiliated and 
insulted by some (petty) taxation-officer.... Penalties and contemptuous 


treatment and humiliations make soldiers slack and unadventurous and poor- 
spirited. 


* Text published by W. Ashburner, under the title ‘The Byzantine Mutiny Act’, in 
J-H.S., vol. xlvi, Part I (1926), pp. 81-109. EP WTS CL ANS 
* In Article 56. 


4 ‘Anonymus Vari’, Preface, p. 5. 
5 ‘Anonymus Vari’, De Re Militari, chap. 28, pp. 48-9. Cf. IIepi Hapa8pouis IToMpov, 


Lee of thémata on the frontier must not allow their men à& aicxpér xépbos 


3 Taktiká, Dhiat. 11, §5, col. 793. 
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language by the contemporary 
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greater length and in still more vigorous 
author of ITepi Hapaðpouñs HoMgov 

y of all provisions for the soldiers’ welfare— 


r keenness, heightens their valour and gi 
gives 
them the heart to do unprecedented deeds of daring—is to ensure that their 


families, the families of the men in their service, and every member of their 
households, shall enjoy complete freedom. This right of theirs was protected 
and safeguarded from time immemorial, and you will find it laid down in 
the legislation of the Emperors of olden times, and written into their taktiká.2 
The soldiers must not only be free; they must receive their due meed of 
honour, and must not be treated contemptuously or be humiliated. I am 
ashamed to have to report that men of this stamp are subjected to beatings— 


"men who are ready to give their lives for the service of the Emperors and for 


the freedom and defence of Christendom. And they suffer these indignities 

at the hands of petty tax-collectors—creatures who contribute nothing to the 

public welfare, and who do nothing but oppress and evict the poor—raking 

in a pile of money for themselves by their iniquitous bleeding of the poor. 

The soldiers ought not to be humiliated by the thematic judges either, nor to 

be dragged about like slaves, nor to be flogged nor to be loaded with chains 
and to be put in the stocks (shameful treatment) . . . The law itself lays it down 
that every officer shall exercise authority over his own people and shall be 
their judge. And to what other officer do the people of a théma belong except 
to the commander (roô ozparnyod), whom the Emperor has appointed to 
this post? Consequently, according to the law, the commander of a théma 
has always been invested with the authority over his own théma. It is the 
commander’s prerogative to be the judge in cases concerning military affairs 
and to deal with anything that arises in the théma. It is the thematic judge’s 
function to be the commander’s colleague and to give the commander his 
cooperation. 


The two military handbooks from which these passages have been 
quoted were probably written soon after the beginning of the last quarter 
of the tenth century. The passages indicate that, by this date, the taxation- 
officers had gained the support of the thematic judges in their proceedings 
for assessing and collecting the taxes payable by the military families, 
and that, between them, these civil servants had defeated the corps- 
commanders’ attempts to protect the soldiers of their corps—in spite 
of the fact that a corps-commander was also the governor of his 
corps-district. The blame for this lies with the Emperor Leo VI; for his 
limitation of the taxes and corvées due from the military families had 
not amounted to much. Leo VI had not relieved them of the land-tax,: 

1 pp. 239-41. ; "NES 
* This passage of the JI.II.IT., and the passage of the ‘Anonymus Vári's De Re Militari 
that has been quoted above, refer direct to Leo VI's Taktikd, Dhiat. 4, 81, col. 700, where 
Leo rules that the (thematic) soldiers are to have their families freed from all public services 


(8ovAeiàv) with the single exception of the land-tax {ro Snpoatov rédous). 
3 Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 4, § 1, col. 700. 
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and, as an after-thought, he had left them sub. 
. 1I.1 It is true that Leo had relieved 

j - and windows-tax as We ; : 

e ch P iis of surcharges and corvees, but this amount of relief 
the en ue offset adequately the obligation, imposed on the owners of 
mt sS to equip and arm themselves and to absent themselves 
fi s hel pro perties for a large part of the year in order to take part in 
ror ing exercises and to serve on campaigns. A civilian family, subject to 
nad and corvées, but not to military service, must have been 
decidedly better off than a military family that owned the same amount of 
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which was the major tax, 


xs wonder that the serving members of military families Spent as 
aad their time as their officers allowed on the non-military work of 
making a living from their land, or that the majority of them were hard 
put to it to provide themselves with equipment and arms up to the stan- 
dard that their officers required. It is significant that Leo VI instructs his 
corps-commanders to make a survey during the winter vacation from 
hostilities (cv r Kaip@ To mapayeiuaĝiov) of the horses and arms needed 
by their corps,? and that the corps-commanders sometimes found them- 
selves in difficulties over the arming of their troops. The expedient* of 
obliging a rich owner of a military estate to equip, arm, and mount a 
substitute for himself might improve the quality of the serving soldier 
produced by that particular estate, but this would not solve the problem 
of obtaining adequately equipped serving soldiers from poorer military 
estates. A corps-commander was responsible for making sure that a 
soldier who was under obligation to equip himself had sufficient resources, 
reckoned in terms of real estate of a minimum value.’ (This minimum 
would be different for different branches of the service.) 

If a military estate had become too poor to produce a serving soldier, 
the first recourse for relieving it was to grant it exemption (d8ópeia) from 
fiscal charges. The next recourse was to compel a number of impoverished 
persons who were under obligation to serve in person or by proxy to club 
together to equip one among them for serving.? The invention of this ex- 
pedient is attributed to Niképhóros I (802-11), who had been a treasury 
official before he had become Emperor.’ Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
was aware that this was an innovation, and that the original rule had 
been that soldiers should equip themselves out of their own resources, 

: ren) ron pa M E 2 Op. cit, Dhiat. 11, § 50, col: i 
5 Op. cit., Epiloghos, col. 1083. i ix 
§ Glykatzi-Ahrweiler in loc. cit., P. 14. 


7 yopnyeiv 3:4 xowavias xai ovvSécews (Glykatzi- Ahrweiler i i 
ros were called ow8érar (ibid., p. nd gd A 
is number two in Theophanes's list (on pp. 486—7) of ten oppressive measures 


taken by Niképhóros I. Aevré 
aes . pav . . . Ká é Á lè ü 
wapa rÀv ópoxdpowv. Cf, Kedhrénés, yok P 2. ie al la lian 


Encroachments of the Dhynatoi: 
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and should not be equipped by a consortium of contri 1 
Constantine notes? that, in his day, ptor Hoyer, 


when they are poor, contributors (cvBórai) are assigned to them in order 
that, with the contributors' help, the recipient of the contributions may have 
the means to perfor m his own service. If, however, they are so utterly penne 
that, even with the aid of the contributors that have been assigned to them. 
they are unable to perform their own service, they are given their dischar M 
(dSopevorrat) and are transferred to the irregulars (dmeAáras, literally catt. 
lifters’), who provide dzékones (rZéxwves) for (garrisoning) forts. The lands 
belonging to soldiers who have suffered this mishap are left unexpropriated 
Their boundaries are marked out and they are made over to the Treasury. 
The intention is that, if one of these discharged soldiers manages to retrieve 
his fortunes, he should recover his own land and should be re-instated in his 
own military estate (orparetay).3 


It will be seen that, by Constantine Porphyrogenitus's time, vigorous 
and effective intervention by the Imperial Government on behalf of the 
thematic military families offered the only hope—but this only a forlorn 
hope—of keeping the thematic military formations in being. 


(e) The Encroachments of the Avvaroi on the Land-holdings of the ITérores and 
the Emperors’ Agrarian Legislation 


It has been noted already: that the starting-date of the series of enact- 
ments for the protection of freehold peasant communities against the 
encroachments of large-scale landowners was approximately contem- 
poraneous with the opening, in 926, of the East Roman counter-offensive 
on the Empire's eastern fronts, and it has been suggested that the reason 
why the Svvaroi were so eager to invest in rural real estate, as soon as this 
became a safe field for investment, was because their openings for invest- 
ment in urban trade and industry were narrowly restricted. The Emperor 
Rhomanós I was a man of humble origin, and his personal experience 
made him sympathetic towards the poor. He was, however, also a 
borderer, if his surname Lekapénds is evidence that his family had come 
from the village of Lakápé, which lay to the east-south-east of the frontier 


1 De Caer., II, p. 695. 2 Ibid., pp. 695-6. 

3 The word orparefa has two meanings: (i) military service (Lemerle, ‘Esquisse’, vol. 
ccxx, p. 49 and p. 60, n. 4); (ii) a piece of land saddled with the obligation to produce a 
serving soldier (Lemerle in loc. cit., p. 49; Glykatzi-Ahrweiler in loc. cit., p. 13). A strateía 
in meaning (ii) was the real estate, belonging to an ofxos orparwwtixds, that was saddled 
with the servitude of providing a soldier. Antoniadis-Bibicou suggests (op. cit., p. 101) that 
strateíai in this sense were coeval with the institution of thémata in the sense of army-corps 
districts. I have suggested, above, that the strateíai were coeval with the cantonment of 
the army-corps themselves in Asia Minor. 

* In II, 1 (i), on p. 34. 
` 5 In IH, r (ii), on p. 54. : 
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dwaters of the Kharínas tribu of 
LE d in truth Rhomanós I’s e a of 
1 had come from ae Mas had passed into 
i ds within Rhomanós's own life. 
East Roman hands Palas puta Lykandós had been carved A 
time, when the viously under Muslim rule by the Armenian free-lance 
b derer Mich (Grose Melias). This would explain Rhomanós's concern, 
cee n of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate’s decadence in order to 
to take pcs ae Empire’s domain still farther eastwards, as soon 
dh Eon Tsar Symeon of Bulgaria had been surmounted, 
nore it success (won for him by the ability of his general John 
Kourkodas) was commemorated in the name Rhomanépolis, which 
was given to a fortress guarding a kleisoára on the Empire’s new frontier 
beyond the Euphrates.’ In adopting this policy of eastward expansion, 
Rhomanés, whatever his motive may have been, was unintentionally 
playing into the hands of the Suvaroi in the economic and social struggle 

on the East Roman Empire’s domestic front. ' ME 
Nature, too, played into the hands of the 8waroí by afflicting the 
Empire with the terrible winter of 927/8.3 The weather caused a famine, 
and the mortality was high. All versions of the Byzantine chronicle are in 
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fortress Sozópetra, on 
the River Euphrates. 
origin, he or his ancestors 


1 Rhomanós himself had come from théma Armeniakof, according to Georg. Mon. Cont., 


. 911, and Theoph. Cont., p. 419. » i 
P hi For the doctos of this Rhomanópolis, see Vasiliev, Byzance et les Árabes, vol. iii (1995), 


pP. 190-2. "E 
3 In Rhomanós I's Novel No. 5 of September 934, section 2, the date of the beginning 

of the famine is placed in the first indiction in the current series (7.G.-R., In, Pp. 247-8). 
It is placed, that is to say, in the year 1 September 927-31 August 928. In this section of the 
act, it is provided that grandees (xepipaveis) in the categories enumerated in section 1 are 
to be evicted, in favour of the original owners, from lands that they have acquired ‘in or 
after the first indiction in the current series, i.e. from the date of the beginning of the famine 
onwards’ (dad rijs mapeABovons mpdirys ivdixridvos, Fror Tob M09 karaAaBóvros Ñ rapeMóvros). 
On the other hand, all versions of the Byzantine chronicle state that the bout of bitter 
weather that caused the famine started on Christmas Day, Indiction 6 (i.e. on Christmas 
Day, 932). If this date for the onset of the famine were correct, the date of Rhomanós I's 
Novel No. 2 would be, not April 922, which is the date attached to the text of Novel No. 2, 
but April 933 at the earliest, and the co-Emperor Christopher’s name would have to be 
expunged from the title, since Christopher had died in August 931. Alternatively, we should 
have to conclude that Novel No. 2 is spurious and that Rhomanós I’s first genuine act of 
agrarian legislation was his Novel No. 5 of September 934. This choice of alternatives would 
confront us, because we are informed by a trustworthy authority, Theódhoros Dhekapolités, 
that the series of acts of agrarian legislation did not start before the time of the famine (see 
Pp. 148-9). However, Dhekapolités also informs us (see ibid). that there was an interval of 
eighteen years between the date of the earliest piece of Imperial agrarian legislation and the 
eum of Constantine Porphyrogenitus's Novel No. 6 of March 947, and this piece 
» aa pan ied in favour of Novel No. 5’s date for the famine, namely 927/8, as 
p: o tal ERREN es PN. for it, namely 932/3. Dekapolítés's two statements, read together. 
that there is there Pula o. 5 of September 934 was not the earliest of the agrarian laws; 
its date is likely to fave heen that Novel No. 2 is genuine; but that, if it is genuine, 
een, not 922, but 929. 
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accord' in praising Rhomanós for the measures that he took, in this 
emergency, for the relief of the victims of the famine in Constantino le. 
He provided physical shelter for them by boarding up the arcades ES lie 
raised funds for distribution to them to which he made the city churches 
contribute. The urban poor had no reserves on which they could draw; 
but the famine was not confined to the cities, and the rural poor had land 
to sell. The Svvaroi took advantage of the peasant freeholders’ straits. The 
subsequent legislation makes it clear that, in the transfer of the ownership 
of land in the East Roman countryside, the winter of 927/8 marked a 
turning-point. When the 8vvaroé ‘saw that the poor were hard pressed by 
the famine, they bought up the properties of the poor at bargain prices 
(eddvws) in exchange for specie or corn or other commodities. They took 
ruthless advantage of the straits to which the poor had been reduced.’2 

The way had been opened for the 8vvarot by ill-advised legislation in 
the reign of Leo VI (886-912). Previously, it had been the Government's 
policy to protect the property of the freeholding peasant communities, 
and the law had made two main provisions for this purpose. The law had 
limited a peasant freeholder’s freedom to sell his land by giving the right 
of first refusal (mporiunous) to the other members of his community, either 
individually or collectively. The intention had been to preserve peasant 
estates—which were a sure source of tax-money, and of soldiers too in the 
case of military estates—from being acquired by new owners of other 
classes, from whom taxes and soldiers would be harder to extract, either 
because the new owners would be privileged de jure (as monasteries, for 
instance, were), or because they would be influential enough to defy the 
taxation-officers de facto (as influential laymen could). The second safe- 
guard? had been a veto on business transactions by public officers during 
their term of office. They were prohibited, while in office, from buying 
any real or movable property and from starting any building-work 
without the Emperor’s express permission, and also from receiving gifts, 
if such gifts were not confirmed by the donor in writing after the officer’s 
term of office had expired or even after the lapse of a further five 
years. 

Leo VI, in his Novel No. 84, cancelled this restriction totally for metro- 
politan public officers, on the ground that, in the metropolis, an aggrieved 
party could easily appeal to the Emperor himself. For provincial officers 

* See Georg. Mon. Cont., pp. 908-9; Leo Grammaticus, pp. 318-20; Theoph. Cont., pp. 
417-18 ; pseudo-Symeon, pp. 743-4. 

2 Novel No. 5, dated September 934, of the Emperors Rhomanós, Constantine (son of 
Leo VI), and Stephen and Constantine (sons of Rhomanós), section 1, in 7.G.-R., Part IIE, 
Pp. 247. The first of the two co-Emperors Constantine who are named in the title must be the 
Porphyrogenitus, for Rhomanós's son Constantine would not have been given precedence 
Over his older brother Stephen. 

3 Justinian, Cod. I, 53, 1 (Vasilikd, VI, 3, 51), cited by P. Noailles and A. Dain, Les Nouvelles 
de Léon VI le Sage (Paris, 1944, Soc. d'Ed. les ‘Belles Lettres)’, p. 282, n. 4. 
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14 ^chó f an army-corps distri 
tratéghós) o ar A 

Leo ruled that a EN ae AR restrictions, but that the 

should continue to be henceforth have a free hand—subject 


í ould : : 
commander's subordinates sh ed to review their transactions and to 


? ing em; OWET! ^ : n A x 
is e ed cae maintain him in office, at his discretion.! In 
cashier a subordina 


ck at the peasant freeholding com. 
his N ovel Dos t eue 2. dul He gave the peasant owner of rea] 
munities' rig Du aid his tax on this property up to date an untram. 
property who Meals freedom to alienate this property, and he limited 
5 d ix months of the first year (after the transaction) the right of 
o 


baat operty back from the purchaser at the 
the seller’s neighbours to buy the p eds £c ded this serious restiiction 


A ich the purchaser had pat ý R 
af i neat net of first refusal on the specious gr ound that it might be 
el ^ would-be seller's neighbours might misuse their veto to delay 


the sale till they could force the seller to sell to Pus T PESI price. 
This was true; but we may guess that, in professing h seeking to 
secure a fair price for the would-be seller, Leo was in trut Morse to 
further the interest, not of the seller, but of the àwarós w. Pi would be 
competing with the seller's community for the acquisition o the seller's 
E texts have survived of fifteen documents dealing with the crisis: 
that had been created by the cumulative effects of Leo VT's legislation, 
of the East Roman Army's successful counter-offensive on the eastern 
front, and of the famine of 927/8. Thirteen of these documents are in the 
form of novels promulgated by Emperors. (One of these novels is a decision, 
drafted for the Emperor Rhomanós II by a máyistros, on a case that had 
been referred by a thematic judge.) The other two documents are siyillia 
(certificates) issued by officials. The earliest of these fifteen documents is 
dated 922, the latest 996. We also know the gist of a novel of 1003/4. 
The authenticity of the ostensibly earliest document in the series is 
suspect, if the date attributed to it in the text‘ of it, as this text has come 
down to us, is correct. This novel's alleged date, April 922, is earlier than 
the precipitation of the agrarian crisis by the famine of 927/8. Moreover, 
the máyistros Theódhoros Dhekapolítés, who drafted the decision for the 
Emperor Rhomanós II (959-63), interprets Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus's Novel No. 6 of March 947 as having restrospective effect ‘back 


1 In his Novel No. 23, Leo VI had extended to a provincial governor’s female descendants 
the veto, already in force with regard to his male descendants, on betrothing them (pre- 


sumably by pressure) to inhabitants of his province. This Novel No. 2 3 was a derisory offset 
to Novel No. 84. 


2 In op. cit., Paraleipomena, p. 376. : 


? ‘Les ordonnances ne s'occupent pas de l'évolution économi i 
. Le ; e omique, mais de ses conséquences 
sociales’ (Bach, ‘Les Lois agraires’, p. 70). TY 


* Published in 7.G.-R., Part IIl, pp. 234-41. 
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to the year of the famine (i.e. 927/8), which is th 
of acts of (agrarian) legislation started" .: : 

In the same document, however, Dhekapolités also states? that there 

had been an interval of eighteen years between Constantine’s Novel No 

6 of March 947 and the first act of Imperial (agrarian) legislation. This 
reckoning would make the date of Rhomands I’s first agrarian novel 
928/9, and, in the title of Basil IPs Novel No. 29 of 1 January 996, the 
first (agrarian) legislation of the Emperor Rhomanés I is, in fact, said to 
have been promulgated in the second indiction (i.e. in 928/9). If these two 
statements are correct, Novel No. 5, dated September 934, of the Emperors 
Rhomanós, Constantine (Leo VI's son), and Stephen and Constantine 
(Rhomanós's sons) cannot have been the first. The date of the first must 
have been 929, and this date for Novel No. 2 of the Emperors Rhomanós, 
Constantine (Leo VI's son) and Christopher (Rhomanós's son) 3s both 
possible and probable. It is possible because Christopher was Emperor 
probably from May 921? till August 931 (the year and month ofhis death). 
The dating 929 is probable because the year 929 is close enough to the 
famine year 927/8 to warrant Dhekapolités’s previous statement that the 
series of acts of agrarian legislation had started at the date of the famine. 
The year 929 is a probable date for the earliest of the acts for a further 
reason. It seems unlikely that Rhomanós would have waited for more 
than half-a-dozen years—from the spring of 928 to the autumn of 934— 
before taking action for dealing with a crisis that had evidently come to 
a head at the time of the famine itself. It therefore seems warrantable to 
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€ date at which the series 


1 7.G-R., Part III, p. 282. 2 Ibid., p. 284. 

3 All versions of the Byzantine chronicle date Christopher’s death in the August of In- 
diction 4 (i.e. August 931, since Indiction 4 ran from 1 September 930 to 31 August 931). 
The dates on which Christopher was proclaimed Emperor and was subsequently crowned 
are not so well established. Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 890, Leo Grammaticus, p. 304, and pseudo- 
Symeon, p. 731, date this pair of events in the May of Indiction 5 (i.e. May 917); Theoph. 
Cont. appears to date it in the May of Indiction 8 (i.e. May 920), since it, as well as the 
other chronicles, gives this indiction as the year of the crowning of Christopher's mother 
"Theodora as avghousta. Christopher's elevation is mentioned immediately after his mother's 
in all versions of the chronicle, and Theoph. Cont. does not give a separate date for Christopher's 
elevation. Of course, both Indiction 5 (916/17) and Indiction 8 (919/20) are impossible 
dates for the elevation of either the wife or a son of Rhomanós to Imperial rank, since 
Rhomanós himself did not attain this rank till 17 December 920. All versions of the chronicle 
state that Christopher was crowned on a Whit Sunday that fell in May, but different versions 
give different days of the month: 17 May (Theoph. Cont. ; but Georg. Mon. Cont. and Leo 
Grammaticus give this as the date on which Christopher was proclaimed, before being 
crowned) ; 20 May (Leo Grammaticus) ; 24 May (Georg. Mon. Cont.). Whit Sunday fell on 
20 May in 921 (see Runciman, The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus, p. 65, n. 2), and this seems to 
be the most probable year. All versions of the chronicle state that Theodora died on 20 
February of Indiction 10 (i.e. on 20 February 922), and that the Emperor Christopher's 
wife Sophia was created avghoüsta in Theodora’s place before the end of the same month. 
Therefore Christopher must have been Emperor already by 20 February 922, and he cannot 
have been proclaimed or crowned before his father's coronation on 17 December 920. This 
seems to leave 20 May 921 as the only possible date for Christopher's coronation. 
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vel numbered 2 and dated 922! is authentic, but 
2, but 929.” . | 

t 922, but 9 mperors Rhomanós, Constantine, 

’s purpose is to get rid of the 

one of which? rules that no one 

owners (of still undistributed 
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conclude that the No 
that the true date 1s, no 
The preamble to this novel of the ^ 
and Christopher declares that band 
inconsistency between two existing laws, 


i his relatives or his co- : 
2n E dM poe Ger land to anyone to whom he chooses to sell it, 
commo 


and another which expressly tay him to im 5 anyone except the 
. i TpOK: . 

inhabitants x ae eai gni ian t i ayudó "T 
eps erty belonging to him (e.g. a house or viae rs ora 
[ling it or making it over to another party or development 
vineyard) by s by leasing it, he must first advertise his intention to 
n dapes d are to have the first refusal in the following order 5 
eu Slaves who are dvapi£ ovyKetpevot (i.e. whose x is mixed up 
topographically with the would-be alienator’s land ; p wae ets involved 
in the same collective tax-liabilities as the would-be a ienator ?) ; Second, 
co-owners (kowcvoi) who are similarly implicated ; third, persons who 
are merely mixed up, without being in any other relation with the 
would-be alienator; fourth, his adjacent óporeAeis (defined as being 
persons registered as being under the same subordinate (émorerayuévov) 
taxation-officer ; fifth and last, persons who are merely associated with the 
would-be alienator in respect of some portion of his property. In order 
to benefit by their right of having the first refusal, these parties must pay 
within thirty days (or, in certain hard cases, within four months) the 
just price, or what the would-be purchaser offers in good faith. The right 
of having the first refusal is to be enjoyed, a fortiori, mutually as between 
fellow members of a community (ópds). The right to have the first refusal 
is not to apply in the cases of certain non-commercial transfers of property 
(e.g. dowries, bequests, exchanges), but such transactions must be proved 


I Text in 7.G.-R., Part III, pp. 234-41. ! 

2 Novel No. 2 purports to have been promulgated by the three Emperors Rhomanés I, 
Constantine (Porphyrogenitus, Leo VI's son), and Christopher (one of Rhomanós I’s sons). 
These three Emperors were all on the Imperial throne in 929, but so also were two other sons 
of Rhomanós's, Stephen and Constantine, for these two had been crowned on Christmas Day 
924 (Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 902; Leo Grammaticus, p. 314; Theoph. Cont., p. 409; pseudo- 
Symeon, p. 739), and their names, too, appear in Novel No. 5 of 934. In 922, on the other 
hand, Rhomanós, Constantine (Porphyrogenitus), and Christopher were all already on the 
throne, and did not yet have any other colleagues. Thus the superscription of Novel No. 2 
and its dating in 922 bear each other out. But, if we accept the dating of it in 922, we have to 
reject the testimony of Dhekapolítés and of Basil II. 

3 Le. Leo VI's Novel No. 114. 
As Mod oa Ben Ae meaning of the word xowovoi in the preamble and 

. rs in the colle ibili i 

pesi they ate te Redi responsibility for the payment of tax are mentioned 


See Ostrogorsky's interpretation in *Die lándliche Steuergemeinde’, PP. 34-5. 
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not to have been cloaks for underhand commercial transactions. The 


enalties for fraud of this kind are in the first place th 
E perjury and in the second place the canficaton, b EY 
of the sellers land and of the underhand buyer's pite haman 
Both assets are then to be sold by the Treasury to the underhand seller’s 
neighbours. 

The 8vvarot are forbidden to acquire any property, on any pretext, 
from poorer people, unless they are their relatives, They must not acquire 
anything from the owners by purchase or lease or exchange in any 
peasant freeholding communities (xwplors), or in any of the outlying 
farmsteads (dypiSio1s) attaching to these, in which the Suvards does not 
already hold property of his own. There is to be no intimidation or 
bribery by the ŝvvaroi or by accomplices of theirs. The penalty for this 
offence is forfeiture of the property thus acquired plus a fine of the 
amount at which the property is valued by the Treasury. 

The right to the first refusal is to hold good, not only against the 
Suvaroi, but also against other parties—for example, the Treasury if it is 
selling ‘klasmatic’ land! or any other piece of real estate («rijaus). 

The term of the statute of limitations applying to the provisions of this 
novel up to this point is to be ten years, but, in the case of the past or the 
future alienation of orparwrixd rrýuara, the term is to be thirty years, 
and the property is to be handed back without any refunding of the 
purchase price—unless the alienation of this military property still leaves 
the owner (rQ orpariirn) enough to cover the maintenance of the 
serving soldier (rà orparevouévw). The alienation is to be void in so far 
as it leaves the military estate short of this amount. 

This first piece of agrarian legislation, which may have been promul- 
gated in the year immediately following the famine of 927/8, was supple- 
mented in September 934 by Novel No. 5 of the Emperors Rhomanós, 
Constantine (Leo VI's son), and Stephen and Constantine (Rhomanós's 
sons).? The purpose of Novel No. 5 is stated, in the preamble, to be, not 
merely to redress recent particular abuses, but to produce a permanent 
general cure for the agrarian malady. It is to plug the holes that have been 
left open in previous enactments. 

As from the date of enactment of the present law, an owner is to have 
free and unmolested enjoyment of his hereditary estate (rhv Aaxodoav 
xaroixnow). If there has been alienation, partial or total, the inhabitants 
of the same or of the neighbouring lands and villages are to have the 
right to buy the property up. The following categories of persons are 
prohibited from insinuating themselves, on any pretext, into a (peasant 
freeholding community’s) village or land: máyistroi or patríkioi ; (civilian) 

1 For the meaning of this technical term, see II, 1 (iv), pp- 182-3. 
2 Text in J.G.-R., Part III, pp. 242-52. >. 
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y-corps districts, and other ci vilian 

ublic officers, as senators; present or pest holders of office in the 
and military officers; $55 ; metropolitans, archbishops, bishops 

thémata ipee in ] potentates ; and the administrators of 
o 3 oen a 

abbots, an lor Imperial property, whether in their private or in their 
b pp ture infractions of this provision is 


7 ; enalty for fu 
oficial capace al be void, and that the property, together with 
a 


i e returned without any re und of 
any improvements to it shall b $^ ` : f à th 
hase money to the origir nal owner ia g him, to his relatives or 
purc: E 


i i his village and land. 
to the inhabitants of a WEN | 
Persons in the enumerated categories W gained possession, 


during or after th of lands or villages (belonging to peasant 


o e seid have acquired estates («ríjoes) there, ar 
freeholding cd 2 nly after a refund of the purchase-price- ig 
hae original owners or their elp a failing these, in favour 
of the other persons collectively responsible for payment of tax or in 
favour of the community (ris bpddos). The refund is to include the value 
of the improvements to the property, if the persons who are recovering 
the property have the means and the will. In any case, the evicted 
acquirers of the property are to be entitled to carry off the wood-work, if 
this has been added by them at their own expense. 

Persons who have made fortunes are not to use these to damage their 
neighbours, but they may keep their original property. Persons who have 
acquired their neighbours’ property before the date of the famine may 
keep it, but they are not to acquire (any more of) their neighbours? 
property, and, if they have been oppressive to their neighbours, they are 
to be evicted from their acquisitions and are to forfeit their own property 
as well. 

If the persons who are entitled to re-acquire alienated property are 
poor, they are to be given three years' grace for making the refund of the 
purchase-price, and the eviction of the purchasers is then also to be 
subject to a three years’ delay. But there is to be restitution without refund 

if the purchase-price is found to have been less than half the fair price. 
If the purchase-price has been unfairly low, but not to that degree, the 
value of the income already received by the purchaser from his purchase 
is to'be deducted from the amount that is to be refunded. These provisions 
are not to be voided on the pretext that one of the parties has become, or 
intends to become, a monk and has dedicated his property to a monastery. 
Bud et are to be evicted without any refund of the purchase- 
a usos i ompensation for developments and improvements. If they 
ng enumerated categories, they are to pay the Treasury the 
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manders of arm 


Cof This lit i ; i 
in Novel No. 5, section 1, em p. 246, is repeated in section 8 on pp. 251-2- 
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: value of the forfeited acquisition and the Treasury is to apply this fund to 


viding for the poor. Indigent offen: 
pro adicional pesi. os ders are to be let off the payment of 

We have left nothing undone, Rhomanó i i 
liberate districts and villages and cities from oe E - 
with all our might to liberate our subjects from the enemy's attacks Now 
that we have achieved these magnificent successes in putting an aie itu 
aggression of the foreign enemy, what about the domestic enemy in our 
own household ? How can we refrain from dealing severely with him? 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus resented his demotion by Rhomanós 
Lekapênós for the benefit, not only of Rhomanós himself, but of the 
intruder’s! sons. When Rhomanós had been deposed by his own sons the 
co-Emperors Stephen and Constantine, Constantine Porphyrogenitus— 
prompted by his wife, Rhomanós’s daughter Elénê—deposed the two 
Lekapenids in their turn and, by this stroke, made himself once again 
sole Emperor after having been effaced for nearly twenty-six years.? 
However, on the all-important issue of agrarian policy, Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus agreed whole-heartedly with his unwelcome senior ex- 
colleague, and, in this field, the fall of the Lekapenids in 944/5 did not 
bring with it any change. Constantine's Novels No. 6 of March 947 and 
No. 7 of some date between then and 959 are in line with Rhomanós's 
Novels No. 2 (?) of 929 (?) and No. 5 of 934. 

Novel No. 63 was evoked by information about abuses in théma 
Thrakésioi. This information moved Constantine to enact a new law 
applicable to all the thémata in the Empire. 

The judges have been coerced into finding in favour of the Suvarcirepor 
against the sévgres, so drastic action is required. Offenders against 
previous legislation in Constantine's reign (ie. against the novels of 
929 (?) and 934) are to have no claim for recovery of outlays (on property 
unlawfully acquired). All illegal transactions from the date of the famine 
down to the date of promulgation of the present law are to be void. There 
is to be no recovery of purchase-price. Exchanges are to be cancelled, 
except in cases in which the poorer party wishes the exchange to stand 
because—having previously been a co-owner (of undistributed common 
land)—he prefers to have the free hand (rò èvóyànņrov) that he has gained 
by the demarcation of a holding of his own as his private property, and 
also because, in the exchange, he has got the best of the bargain. If the 
buyer is rich and the value of the seller's property is less than 50 nomis- 
mata, there is to be no refund. If the seller is not so poor as that, he is to 
d; for, in the Roman Empire, there could 


his office was a revolutionary one that was 
in fact, no such thing as a legitimate title 


! ‘Intruder’, not ‘usurper’, is the correct wor 
be no usurpation of the Imperial office, because t 
not based on any constitutional rights. There was, 
to hold the Imperial office. ` 


2 See p. 11, with n. 2. 3 Text in 7.G.-R., Part III, pp. 252-6. 
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individual but 1s a community (6p ), Bue Hu dale 


on an estimate O f futu 
yours: grace id eret the gross sum due). If there is evidence that 
(which is to be s 


is to be no refund, eve 
force or fraud, there is even 
has been any resort to l 1 
5 the urchaser is not a member of the influential classes. . 
i He P ver, consideration is to be shown to poor monasteries and to 
vo à officials, from the rank of spathários downwards, who have 
S aes s force or fraud and without the 


i i t to 
their purchases without resor i 
net of avential patrons. Such purchasers are to be re-imbursed, 
he ae for the purchase-price, but for productive expenditure—for 


instance, on the planting of vineyards and on the installation of water- 
> 


mills. They are also to be entitled to dismantle the wood-work of their 


own houses (on condition that they leave the previous state of the 


house unimpaired), if they do not receive compensation for this wood- 

co re-occupiers of the alienated property are poor, they may 
redeem it from the future product of the land over the number of years 
that it will take for the cumulative value of this product to add up to the 
amount due to be refunded. During this period, the creditor is to have 
the right to supervise the harvesting, and, if the re-occupiers are well-to- 
do, the whole of the harvest is to go to the creditor, but, if the re-occupiers 
are poor, the creditor is to get only the surplus beyond what the re- 
occupier needs for his own subsistence. f : 

Alienations of property are to hold good if the parties to the transaction 
are approximately equal in rank (éy dfidpacr). It is significant that 
relative rank, not relative wealth, is to be taken as the measure of relative 
standing. Alienations are also to hold good if they have been made for 
raising tax-money or dowry-money—but, in this case, the alienated 
property must be transferred only to the alienator’s fellow villagers or, 
at a pinch, to inhabitants of villages in the same rural district (unrpo- 
xepiay) or in the same county (kwpyTodpar). 

When an influential personage (8vvarod zpoouwmov) is selling property 
or is alienating it in some other way, the members of the peasant free- 
holding community (in which the seller is involved) are to have the right 
of first refusal if they are co-owners with each other (dvaxexowwpévor) 
(of undistributed common land), or if the community cannot manage 
without the pasture-land, water-supply, and mountain-land of the in- 
tending alienator. The intended transfer of property can, however, be 
carried through at the price of a renunciation of the share in the common 
property. 

Idhióstaton! property is not to be divided. 

* For the meaning of this technical term, see II, 1 (iv), p. 182, with n. 1. 
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Poor freeholders who exercise retrospectively their right to have the 
first refusal are to have four months’ grace, and they may choose either to 
refund the price that has actually been paid or to have the value of the 

roperty estimated and to pay the amount of the valuation. 

Constantine 1s humane and even-handed. He can see both sides of 
a case, and he takes pains to avoid inflicting more than the inevitable 
minimum amount of hardship in evicting purchasers whose means are 
modest and whose conduct has been correct. The spirit of his Novel No. 6 
of 947 contrasts favourably with the animus shown by his grandson 
Basil II in his Novel No. 29 of 996—but then, by 996, the social crisis had 
become still more acute. 

Constantine’s undated Novel No. 7 was drafted for him by a civil 
servant, Theódhoros Dhekapolités, and is likely to have been promulgated 
towards the end of Constantine’s reign, since the same civil servant was 
also the author of the decision, on cases in which a ruling had been 
asked for by a thematic judge, which was promulgated as Novel No. 15 
of Constantine's son and successor Rhomanós II (959-63). Both these 
drafts of Dhekapolités’s are concerned with the plight of the thematic 
soldiers. In the preamble to the first of the two, it is put on record that the 
soldiers’ position has deteriorated. 

It has already been noted? that Constantine, in his Novel No. 7,3 gives 
the force of law, for the first time, to an unwritten custom which in- 
hibited the owners of military estates (the orparidra:) from selling the 
pieces of property that provided for the maintenance of serving soldiers 
(the orparefar). It has also been noted that, in this novel, Constantine 
lays down, in terms of pounds gold, the amounts of the inalienable 
minima, namely four pounds gold for cavalrymen and for seamen in 
the three naval thémata, but two pounds gold only for seamen in the 
Imperial Fleet, since, in their case, the income from their land was 
supplemented by regular pay. 

Novel No. 7 goes on to lay down that officers are to be disqualified ex 
officio from inheriting from soldiers. 
` There is to be no embargo on the alienation of a soldier's movable 
property unless his real estate has been very seriously diminished. In that 
case, as much of the impoverished soldier’s movable property is to be 
placed under embargo as will suffice, on an estimate made by a reputable 
valuer, to bring the aggregate value of the soldier's inalienable property 
up to the minimum figure. 
` 1 Soldiers are still enumerated among the oppressors of the mévqres in the account, in 
Theoph. Cont., p. 443, of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s efforts to help the wévyres. On the 
other hand, in Rhomanós II’s Novel No. 15, poor soldiers and poor civilians are bracketed 
with each other. 

2 In II, 1 (iii) (d), on p. 134- 

5 Text in 7.G.-R., Part III, pp. 261-6... 
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. The registi facto to have the effect of making such 
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J VI e value of the amount r gis ered is in e 
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required minimum. titled to buy any military real estate—above 

No one is to be ee a metropolitan, a bishop, a monastery, 
grandee such as a establishment, or any lay potentate (Svvaorýs) 
other ecclesiastica lários.! Offenders against this ruling are to be evicted 
to the rank ae E nd of the purchase-price, but they may remove their 
without am tion that they leave the previous state of the hous 
wood-work (on condition e 
unimpaired). 1 estate that is in excess of the inalienable minimum ang 


Mrs ier registered may be alienated, but, if the value of the 
me dra ofthe alienator's property is below the required minimum, 
regi 


; egistered part must bring the value of the inalien. 
the peque ia pss up to the minimum by supplementing 
able pari o necessary amount of real estate. If none of the real estate or 
it with S military property has been registered, the best portions of 
sie ss the value of four pounds gold, are to be deemed to be under 
embargo (owrnpds troxeiaBwoay). An owner of military property who is 
responsible for only a share in the provision for the upkeep of a soldier is 
to have a proportionate amount of his property made inalienable, 
Purchasers of military property are to have the benefit of the statute of 
limitations if it is recognized that they have possessed the property for 
5.2 
Pa word ‘soldiers’ is to be held to cover not only those who are on 
the active service list, but also those who have received their discharge 
(dBopeías) in due form because they have been found to be too indigent 
to be able to serve. 
The Treasury is not to buy up military estates. This is a customary 
abuse that shall not be made legal. 
There is also an age-old customary understanding that purchasers of 
military property shall be evicted without refund of the purchase-price. 
Soldiers’ claims to the recovery of alienated military property are to be 


9Tpar(s. 
Prope 
ess of th e 


all, no 
or any 
down 


. * ie. a soldier in the senior regiment of the tághmata (the fully professional units whose 
men were able to live on their pay). 

2 We do not know the date, after March 947 and before 9 November 959, at which 
Constantine’s Novel No. 7 was promulgated, but, even if the year was 959, the forty years’ 
term of the statute of limitations would have invalidated alienations of military property 
that had been made as far back as 919. This would also be the year back to which the aliena- 
tions would have been invalidated by the novel numbered 2, if the date of this novel was 929, 
since the term of the statute of limitations is set at ten years in this novel. On the other hand, 
Novel No. 5 of 934 leaves valid all transactions that were earlier than the beginning of the 
a that is to say, earlier than the winter of 927/8. 

Sec Ds Caer., LI, p. 696, quoted in II, 1 (iii) (d), on p. 145. 
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heritable by their relatives to the sixth degree of kinship, next by their 
kinsmen at law (dyyoral), next by their fellow contributors to the 
maintenance of a serving soldier and by their comrades in arms, next by 
their fellow tax-payers who share the same collective responsibility (rods 
ouvreAcords)—in the first place, indigent soldiers and in the second place 
civilians. (This is to ensure that there shall be no default on the payment 
of the tax that has been assessed.) 

Abuses of which army-corps-district commanders (orparnyot) have 
been guilty are then listed, and penalties are imposed. Commanders 
have taken bribes for letting soldiers off from serving. They have violated 
a soldier’s rights by treating him as a serf (èv mapoikov Adyw) and by 
holding the property that is ear-marked for maintaining him. The 
penalty for this abuse is to be a fine of 36 gold nomísmata, to be divided 
equally between the mistreated soldier himself and the Treasury. The fine 
for having bought military property is to be 24 gold nomismata payable to 
the Treasury. The penalty for employing able-bodied (iavos) soldiers 
for private service is to be a fine of six gold nomísmata per head per 
annum, payable to the Treasury by the officer who has given the soldier 
leave of absence (ó é£xovoeóoas) for this improper purpose. 

In the decision that was promulgated as Rhomanós II's Novel No. 15, 
Dhekapolítés starts by recalling a number of points in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus's agrarian legislation, together with some rulings of 
Constantine’s on questions that this legislation had raised. For instance, 
military officers were not to be exempted from the obligation to refund 
the purchase-price of land that they had sold and were now recovering. 
Poor men who were recovering land that they had sold were to re-enter 
into possession at once and were to have five years’, not three years’, grace 
for making the refund—always supposing that they were members of 
a peasant freeholding community. 

In rendering his present decision on points on which a ruling has been 
asked for by a thematic judge, Dhekapolités rules that Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’s Novel No. 6 of March 947 is an epoch-making act, and 
that cases that have arisen during the eighteen-years period between the 
promulgation of this act and the earliest Imperial agrarian legislation, 
which dated from the time of the famine of 927/8, are to be dealt with in 
one way, whereas cases that have arisen subsequently are to be dealt 
with in another way. Dhekapolités remarks that, before Constantine’s 
legislation, neither poor soldiers nor poor civilians had been given the 
right to recover property previously sold by them without refunding 
the purchase-price (dvapyvpws).! 


1 This is not accurate if the novel numbered 2 and ascribed to Rhomanós I Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, and Christopher is authentic; for this novel provides that military estates 
alienated either in the past or in the future are to revert to the original owners without any 
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: ithin the years 929-47, former owners of 

that Deve ave eel this property as a result of legis- 
af during this period are under an obligation to refund 
ithin the permitted period of Lerma period which 

i to five years. If the 

Constantine from three years Y 
in f na pcd puse Dhekapolítés recommends that they shoul d 
iue or ired to give assurances in writing that they will repay within a 
e requ iod, the length of which is to be decided ad hoc. If they then 
further period, y out these assurances, two alternative ways 


i ially, to carr : LA 
ael by Dh ckapolítés for enabling the creditor to get his rights 


ith the minimum amount of hardship for the debtor. Dhekapolítés's 
Minds for dealing with this situation are all subject to the 
undestendiup that the utilization of the alienated land shall revert to the 
peasant frecholding community, and that the poor shall never lose their 
wnership of this land. l 
j Dheka politi prescribes à different treatment for cases that have arisen 


since the beginning of Constantine Porphyrogenitus's effective sole Sove- 
reignty (dw... rob xpóvov Tis adroxparopeias of Constantine, that is to 
n Constantine had become sole emperor 


say, since 27 January 945, whe uas : 
pud Rd te cases subsequent to that date, Dhekapolités’s draft in- 


structs the judge who has asked for the ruling to have no hesitation in 
reinstating in their own property, without any refund of purchase-price 
(évapyépws), all soldiers and civilians whose property has been purchased 
jn violation of the law. As from that date, purchasers have no excuse. 
Dhekapolités notes that the judge’s memorandum (avagopd), asking for 
a ruling, brings out the severity of the pressure of the famine of 927/8! 
and the complete failure of the harvest. These circumstances should be 
taken into consideration by the judge, and, in the light of them, he should 
stretch the law a little, in favour of leniency to the debtors, in dealing 
with cases that have arisen during the eighteen years’ period preceding 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s Novel No. 6 of 947. 
We also have a surviving extract from Rhomanós II's Novel No. 16? of 
March 962 which was addressed to the public authorities in théma 
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In cases 
alienated proper 
lation promulgate 
the purchase-price w 


refund of the purchase-price (dvapyvpws). Moreover, Novel No. 5 of 934 makes the same 
provision in the cases of past buyers at less than half the fair price and of future offenders 
against the prescriptions of this novel. Constantine's Novel No. 6 of 947 voids, without right 
of recovery of the purchase-price, all illegal transactions, down to the date of promulgation 
of Novel No. 6, that have been concluded since the date of the famine of 927/8. 


1 Dhekapolítés's words are rjv dpri émxerperqy roô Xouiot [sc. kod] dváyseqv. The famine 
to which he is referring here can only be the famine of 927/8. The word &pr. (‘now’) cannot 
mean ‘at the date at which Dhekapolités was drafting Rhomanós II's decision’. It must mean 

at the time, following the onset of the famine of 927/8, at which the poor peasant freeholders 


sold their land under duress’, in contrast to th -fami iod, i i : 
had not yet come under this pressure. d qid C M EE 


* 7.G.-R., Part III, pp. 285-7. 
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Thrakésioi—the army-corps district which had been the scene of the 
local abuses that had moved Constantine Porphyrogenitus to promulgate 
his Novel No. 6 of 947 with application to all the army-corps districts in 
the Empire.! 

In this extract it is decreed that any portions of military properties 
that have been alienated are to revert to the original owners without any 
refund of the purchase-price. If the acquisition has been made in good 
faith, there is to be no fine, but there is to be restitution unless the 
property has been in the acquirer's hands for the term of years that brings 
the statute of limitations into operation. If, however, the property has 
been acquired by robbery (dpmay7), there is to be a fine proportionate to 
the size of the area that has been seized. There is to be no fine if the 
purchaser from a soldier is a soldier himself; but, in a transaction between 
soldiers, if the seller possesses the minimum required for a soldier’s main- 
tenance (rò ixavdv exer Tis orpareéas), and if the buyer is indigent, the 
seller is to recover the land and the buyer is to recover the purchase- 
price. There is to be no recovery of the purchase-price if the buyer is 
the more affluent of the two parties. If both parties are poor, there is to be 
a refund, with a period of three years’ grace for making it. 

There is to be restitution without a refund, but also without a fine, if 
someone has bought military land from an (Imperial) Inspector (émómrov) 
or from an Imperial soldier with a certificate (8.6 JBov),? supposing 
that the statute of limitations does not come into operation. 

Ifland that is partly or wholly military has been acquired in good faith, 
and if the statute of limitations does not come into operation, there is to 
be restitution without a refund, but there is to be a fine, and this fine is to 
be transferred from the acquirer to the alienator—unless the alienator, 
too, has been found to have acted in good faith. In that case there is to 
be no fine for either party. 

When soldiers have divested themselves completely of their hereditary 
military property and have resigned the whole of it, together with the 
obligations attaching to it, to relatives or contributors, and have then 
asked persons to accept them as serfs, the persons who have harboured 


1 Théma Thrakésioi, i.c. western Asia Minor, was a naturally fertile and formerly flourish- 
ing district which had been ruined, first by the Caliph Mu‘awiyah’s naval offensive in the 
years 649-68, and then by the constant depredations of the Spanish Muslims who had 
established themselves in Crete in 827 or 828. In 947, théma Thrakésioi had still been exposed 
to these attacks, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus's expedition against Crete in 949 had 
been a failure. On the other hand, the expedition of 960-1, under the command of the 
future Emperor Niképhóros II Phokás, had resulted in the conquest of Candia in March 
961 and in the liquidation of the Muslim regime in Crete. We may guess that there had been 
an immediate rush to buy land in théma Thrakésioi, now that this good land had at last 
suddenly become a safe investment. f. 

2 The text now reads émórrrov 4j Bactixo orparwrov, but we may guess that the original 
text read émórrov facio? Ñ orpariórov. 
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rvice, and when em nor the soldiers themselves are i3 
he persons who haye seve Hi on the people who have driven Pu 
punished. The dots have been guilty of ruining the soldiers and for cing 
soldiers out and yes the other hand, anyone who has harboured a pros. 
them to abscond. On Lópevov) soldier and has retained him, though awat 
perous andsolvent ve dition, is to be punished ; for, if solvent soldiers 
of the ud eio Cir due performance of active service, it is manifest 
are noe ee jl suffer no small detriment. — ) 
that our forces I's, Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s, and Rhomanós I 

In Rhomanos S, there are two features that appear consistently in 
agrarian legislation C The paramount purpose of them all is, first, to 
each of these six n : cholders to recover land of theirs that has bees 
enable the peasant ire ing to military estates up to the 


: [ "articularly land belongi : X 
aKa Erat e z estimated to be required for the maintenance of a 
minimu 


] t such land from being alienated i 
serving soldier—and pons Cant aim, the secondary Se of this 
the future. Subject to this para a MN 

EA void inflicting more hardship than can be helped on 
legislation w to a ired by fair means the land that is now to 
those persons who have acquire y ‘ally i in whi 

iven back to its original owners—especially in cases in which the 
ie ous themselves are non-affluent individuals or corporate bodies, The 
apris legislation of Rhomanós II’s successor Niképhóros II Phokás 
(963-9) is markedly different in its objectives, and, still more markedly, 
ini irit. 
credo rej was concerned to shield the wévyres from the en- 
croachments of the Suvaroi. Niképhóros could not have been indifferent 
to the thematic peasant soldiers’ fate; for in his reign these troops were 
still the mainstay of the East Roman Army, and Niképhóros was a pro- 
fessional soldier who was devoted to the Army and who was ambitious 
to use the Army, with all his and all its might, as an instrument for re- 
conquering for the Empire more and more of the territories that had been 
wrested from it by the Arabs in the seventh century. At the same time, 
Niképhóros, unlike his predecessors, had another concern that was not 
easy to reconcile with his concern for the peasant soldiers. He was 
concerned to conciliate his fellow 8vvaro(, or at least to conciliate the 
military section of the ‘Establishment’ which had placed him on the 
Imperial Throne. (Between the civilian section of the ‘Establishment’ and 
Niképhóros there was mutual hostility from the beginning, and, when 
he lost the support of the military section too, his doom was sealed.) 
Niképhóros also had two incidental concerns. He had his knife into the 
Armenian soldiers in the Army and into the ecclesiastical owners of large- 
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onis of Niképhóros II's five agrarian a nd i NE 
18,! his Novel No. 19 of 964,? his No. 20 of 967,3 and his undated No. xe 
and No. 22.5 : 
Niképhóros does show concern for his 
rovision that was the essential safeguard for the pr i 

property of both the soldiers and the civilian peasants, He possis 
the Suvaroi are not to be allowed to buy property except from each other ; 
and this all-important ruling is made in Niképhóros's Novel No. 20 of 
967, which, on the face of it, is for the benefit of the 8vvaroi, In No. 20 
Niképhóros also decrees that, in cases in which a transfer of property has 
been made by robbery (e£ åprayñs), all the previous legislation is to hold 
good, and that, if a personage in the ruling class (&pxovrucóv mpóownov) 
who has bought property from one of his own kind uses his new acquisi- 
tion to the detriment of his poorer neighbours, he is not only to forfeit this 
new acquisition but is to be evicted from his ancestral property. 

In No. 22 Niképhóros decrees, in regard to sales that have already been 
made, that, if a soldier has sold part of his inalienable property up to the 
value of four pounds gold, he is to recover this without having to make 
a refund. In No. 18 he decrees that, if the owner ofa military estate leaves 
no heir who is willing to take over his heritage, someone else is to be 
installed in the property and is to undertake the obligation, carried by 
this property, for the performance of military service. Niképhóros also 
makes one quaint provision for keeping the requisite minimum part of 
a military property intact. A soldier who has been convicted of having 
committed murder is to be put to death and his victim's family are to be 
compensated by being given some of the murderer's movable property, 
but they are not to be given any of that part of the murderer's real estate 
that is ear-marked for the maintenance of a serving soldier. This is to be 
preserved intact, and, if the executed murderer has left no movable 
property, his heirs are to provide compensation for the victim's heirs, but 
not out of the ear-marked land (No. 18). 

Section 2 of Niképhóros II’s Novel No. 22 must have had the effect of 
making almost all military property inalienable for the future. The 
minimum value of the inalienable portion of a military estate is, in future, 
to be twelve pounds gold instead of only four pounds gold. Any of this 
trebled minimum portion that is sold is to be recoverable without a 
refund. Any portion of a military estate, beyond this minimum, that is 


1 J-G.-R., Part III, pp. 289-91. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 296-9. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 299-300. i4 

$ Bach has not taken sufficient account of this ruling of Niképhóros's in his judgement 
that ‘son régime est une réaction contre la protection des paysans’ (‘Les Lois agraires’, 
P. 84). 


C 8957 M 


peasant soldiers. He confirms the 


2 Op. cit., pp. 292-6. 
* Op. cit., p. 299. 
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andi: dae lands must not only refund the purchase-price but 
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i vements that have been made by t 

must also pay ps epist e utilitarian O Ra et 
purchasers aah " e planting of vineyards and the installation of mills, 
inpoi with unproductive luxurious embellishments. In the case of 
as E sen the purchasers who have installed these may remove the 
SEINE only; and the original owners are apparently to be allowed to 
recover their property without being required to pay the Cost of these un- 
productive luxuries (No. 18). Again, as has been mentioned already, ifa 
soldier has sold land when the minimum value of the inalienable portion 
of a military estate was still only four pounds gold and had not yet been 
raised to the new figure of twelve pounds gold, to which N iképhóros is 
now raising it, the soldier is to recover, without a refund, any alienated 
portion of his estate by which the estate has been reduced below the four 
pounds minimum value, but is to refund the purchase-price as the 
condition for qualifying for the right to recover any land that he has 
sold without having reduced the estate thereby below the four pounds 
minimum value (No. 22). 

On the other hand, in his Novel No. 18, Niképhóros modifies, in favour 
of the 8vvaro(, one previous piece of legislation. Where there had been an 
exchange of property between a soldier and a Suvards, the Suvards, as well 
as the soldier, is now to have the right to file a plea for the exchange to be 
cancelled, and, in Novel No. 20 of 967, Niképhóros makes two changes in 
the law that are to the advantage of the Suvarol. 
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1 rà rdv. klfavodópwy. xal émAupukodópuv xivgow čħaße (Niképhóros II, Novel No. 22, 
section 2). See the piece wep! rdv aradpdxrav in Niképhóros's own work Zrparqyuc) “Exbeors 
xai Zivrafis, edited by J, Kulakovskij in Mémoires de I Académie Impériale de St.-Pétersbourg, 
viii? série, Classe Historico-Philologique, vol. viii, (1908), No. 9, pp. ro-12. 

? Bach holds that Niképhóros's objective was, not military, but social. In raising the 
minimum capital value of a orpartwrixdy xrijua to 12 pounds gold, he was giving legal 
sanction to previous illegal accumulations of real estate. ‘La concentration des domaines 
trouva donc dans la personne de Nicéphore un défenseur actif? (‘Les Lois agraires’, p. 84). 
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Accordingly, in Novel No. 20, section 1, Niképhóros confirms the 
previous agrarian legislation with two exceptions. He abrogates the right 
of the poor, whether soldiers or civilians, to have the first refusal of Eel 
property of a rich landowner, Henceforth, neither the rich man’s involve- 
ment in the collective responsibility for the payment of tax nor his co- 
ownership of common land is to entitle his non-affluent associates to have 
the first refusal of his land. The second piece of previous legislation that 
Niképhóros abrogates in his Novel No. 20 is the provision, in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus's Novel No. 7, that the statute of limitations for the 
cancelling of acquisitions of land by the rich from the poor shall come into 
operation only if the date of the transaction is at least forty years earlier 
than the date of promulgation of this novel of Constantine's, It has been 
noted already that, even if Novel No. 7 was promulgated as late as 959, 
which was the last year of Constantine's reign, the effect would have been 
to invalidate all transactions that had not been completed before the 
year 919, and 919 was eight or nine years before the famine of 927/8, 
which had given the rich their opportunity to buy up the lands ofthe poor 
and had therefore given the Government its legitimate grounds for can- 
celling these sales that had been made under duress. In his Novel No. 20, 
section 2, Niképhóros abrogates Constantine's forty years’ term and 
validates purchases made before the famine, subject to the proviso that 
this concession to affluent purchasers is to apply only if the purchase has 
been made by fair means (not é£ áprrayís). In thus making the statute of 
limitations come into operation as from immediately before the date of 
the famine of 927/8, Niképhóros was reverting to the term set for the 
statute of limitations in Rhomanós I’s Novel No. 5 of 934. . 

The tone, as well as the substance, of Niképhóros II's Novel No. 26 
is significant. The tone is defensive towards the poor and propitiatory 
towards the rich. The preamble opens by invoking the sanction of the 
Christian religion for the duty of rulers to act impartially; and in two 
other passages the Emperor claims that he is in fact being impartial 
towards all parties. He also claims that, in this novel, he is not completely 
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Wa d s the rich in this novel by indicting his prede. 
DUET E blocked all avenues to enrichment, and for having 
à rished those people who were rich already, by giving the poor the 
ro first refusal which Nikêphóros himself is now abrogating. This 
policy of his predecessors spelled, according p IE the ruin of 
‘the totality of (East) Roman power’ (rò sáv rijs “Puyaixis Svvápews), 
Niképhóros's youthful colleague Constantine P orphyrogenitus's grandson 

Basil II, on whom Niképhóros had imposed himself and who had had no 
say in Niképhóros's legislation, was to live to learn, by dire experience, 
that the threat of ruin for the East Roman Empire stemmed from the 
intruder's policy, not from the policy of Basil's own grandfather, Though 
Niképhóros, to his credit, did not remove the ban on the rich acquiring 
the property of the poor, he did remove the ban on the rich acquiring 
from the rich, and this enabled the rich, through intermarriage with each 
other, to increase their estates to the size of veritable kingdoms and to 
challenge the Imperial Government itself on almost equal terms. After 
Basil II had been relieved of the domination of two successive intruders, 
Niképhóros II Phokás (963-9) and John Dzimiskés (969-76), Basil 
himself came within an ace of being overthrown by two provincial poten- 
tates, Niképhóros II’s nephew Várdhas Phokás and John Dzimiskés’s 
brother-in-law Várdhas Sklérós. 

Another of Niképhóros II's concessions to the Suvaroi reveals how 
wealthy these had grown since real estate in Asia Minor had become 
a safe and profitable investment thanks to the liberation of the country 
from Muslim raids—a liberation which the rich landowners owed to the 
military service of the thematic peasant soldiers. In his undated Novel 
No. 21, which may have been promulgated in the same year as his No. 20 
of 967, Niképhóros admits that the agrarian legislation had been trans- 
gressed by the encroachment of large-scale estates on lands belonging to 
peasant freeholding communities (xwpios) and their outlying farmsteads 
(dypiBiois). The rich purchasers already possessed ancestral real estate in 
the territory of these communities ; they had enlarged these holdings of 
theirs by buying small plots from their fellow villagers (r&v evyyopiráv 
adréy) ; and, on these illegally acquired plots, they had built huge 
mansions of immense value, at great expense.! Niképhóros now rules that 


1 i CAT 
oim Er dr of one of these new rural palaces, built in territory that was no 
raids, is given in Book Seven of the Byzantine Greek epic Dhiyenés Akritas. 
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m * Savramis, op. cit., p. 51. 
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the transgressors may keep these mansions and may retain possession of 
their sites at the cheap cost of either paying double the purchase-price or 
giving, in exchange, land of twice as good a quality and of twice HE large 
gs hó lgated one 

Nikêphóros promu! even more contr ial pi i 
lation than his Novel No. 20 of 967 in favour of FM rhet: d ou 
his Novel No. 19 of 964, vetoing the further endowment of monasteries 
hostels (fev@vas), and homes for old people (ynpoxopeia).! k 

Previous legislators had recognized that ecclesiastical corporations were 
as rapacious as large-scale lay landowners,? and they had accordingly 
enumerated them among the categories of Suvarof whose encroach- 
ments on the property of peasant freeholders the legislators were striving 
to arrest and to reverse. Niképhóros IPs motive for banning any further 
gifts of land to monasteries, metropolitan sees, bishoprics, and charitable 
foundations was not social; it was financial. Niképhéros’s policy of un- 
limited wars of conquest was far more costly than the policy, followed by 
the East Roman Government before Rhomanós I had taken the offensive 
in 926, of parrying attacks on East Roman territory at considerable cost 
in hardship to the peasantry but at a minimal cost in blood to the Army 
and in money to the Treasury. Niképhóros II was hard pressed for funds; 
the East Roman Government’s staple source of public revenue was the 
taxation of arable and pasture land; it was therefore important for Niké- 
phóros that rural land should be productive ; the standard of productivity 
on lands owned and operated by ecclesiastical corporations and by 
charitable foundations was low ;4 and, since ecclesiastical property, once 
acquired, was inalienable, Niképhóros II sought, in his Novel No. 19, to 
prevent any further increase in ecclesiastical property, to arrange for a 
more efficient utilization of existing ecclesiastical property, and, in the 
last resort, to transfer inefficiently managed ecclesiastical property to 
competent hands (of dpxodvres). 

In his Novel No. 19, Niképhóros II does not veto the establishment 
(ovviorâv ; an ambiguous word) of monasteries and charitable foundations, 
but he does veto any further gifts to existing institutions and, a fortiori, 


The legendary hero of this poem is a composite figure that stands for the host of East Roman 
borderers, soldiers, and generals who had won peace for the Empire on its eastern front. 
Dhiyenés's generation is equated in the epic with the period of peace that lasted from the 
capture of Tarsós in 965 to the first Saljüq Turkish raid on Vaspurakan in (?) 1029 (see p. 410). 

1 See Savramis, op. cit., chap. 3, section 1, ‘Die soziale Tätigkeit des Ménchtums’, on 


PP. 24-34. ioe 
2 See Savramis, op. cit., chap. 4, section 2, ‘Die Klöster als Grossgrundbesitzer’, on pp. 


45-52. : 
3 See pp. 151-2. See also P. Charanis: ‘The Monastic Properties and the State in the 
Byzantine Empire’, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Four (1948), pp. 51-118, especially 


Pp. : 
ud 5 Savramis, op. cit., p. 48. 
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Niképhóros expressly exempts from his veto the building of hermitages 

(cea and Navas) in the wilderness. Niképhóros himself was devout ang 
ascetic. In his Novel No. 19, as 1n No. 20, he opens his preamble by 
invoking the sanction of the Christian religion. He indicts the monasteries 
for their un-Christian affluence by assembling apposite texts from the 
New Testament. In braving the displeasure of the Church, he is still more 
anxiously on the defensive than he is in Novel 20, in which he exposes 
himself to the risk of alienating the wévyres without satisfying the lay 
Bwarol, In the East Roman Empire in the tenth century the Church was 
a greater power than any class of the lay population, and the Church’s 
potency was still increasing. Niképhóros's Novel No. 19 ends on a note of 
defiance: ‘I know that I shall be accused of shocking bad taste’ (doprucà 
AMyew 86€u). Never mind. People who look below the surface will recog- 
nize that this legislation of mine is in the public interest.’! 

The major part of Niképhóros II's undated Novel No. 18 is directed 
against misdemeanours of Armenian soldiers in the East Roman Army, 
‘Instability and vagrancy are Armenian national vices which need to be 
corrected by legislation’ of the kind that the Emperor is enacting in this 
novel, Evidently Niképhóros has found his experience with his Armenian 
soldiers exasperating. Accordingly he decrees that, when Armenian 
soldiers have played truant for three years, and when they find, on 
eventually returning, that their land has been placed in the keeping of 
other soldiers and officers as a reward for good conduct, or has been given 
to others as remuneration for public service, the returning Armenian 
truant is to have no right of recovery. The truant's heirs may, however, 

recover his land within the next thirty years if this land proves to have 

been given away, not as remuneration for public service, but simply from 
1! Niképhóros II's 


particularly contr ial . 
bod dee y oversial Novels No. 19 of 964 and No. 20 of 967 were 


m by the Imperial Proto a Secretis (s. j ivi 

poracykpíris) Symeon, a civil 

Mount hos may have been as able as Theódhoros Dhekapolítés, but may not have been 
^ dois re point of moral integrity. Bishop Liutprand of Cremona had an encounter with 
Syn eon doring the bishop’s mission to Constantinople in 968. When, on 29 June 968, 
ee ul 2 an Imperial banquet because he had taken offence at finding 
with the Emperor IM assador had been given precedence over him, it was Symeon, together 


: €phéros’s brother Leo, the kouropalátés and loghothétés tou dhrómou, 
Ned pila Liutprand out of the room and sent him to eat his dine in the servants 
ull (Liutprand, Legatio, chap. 19). 
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motives of partiality (8:4 povqy mpoordGerar)—for example to some 
monastery! or to one of the Imperial estates (xovparwpefars) or to one of 
the (lay) Svvaroi. In this case, no attention is to be paid to inspectors’ 
certificates or to golden bulls, if these are produced as evidence for the 
deed of gift. 

Armenians who have deserted to Syria* are to pay the penalty of not 
recovering their own lands, even if they return within one year. They may, 
however, be allotted other lands for their maintenance (a concession 
which suggests that, though Niképhóros found his Armenians annoying, 
he was also conscious of their military worth). 

Niképhóros II's Novel No. 19 of 964 was repealed in toto by Basil IT in 
his Novel No. 26 of 4 April 988.3 The repeal was to take effect from the 
date of promulgation, and the previous legislation about ecclesiastical 
property that had been enacted in the reigns of Basil II’s ancestors was to 
revive. It is surprising that the Church had not obtained the revocation 
of Niképhóros II's Novel No. 19 earlier than this, but on 4 April 988 the 
Church had Basil II at its mercy. At that moment, Tsar Samuel of West 
Bulgaria was master of the interior of the Balkan Peninsula and the troops 
of an Asiatic pretender to the Imperial throne, Várdhas Phokás, were in 
occupation of Khrysópolis and Ávydhos. Basil was anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of the 6,000 Russian mercenaries who were being dispatched to 
him by his future brother-in-law Vladímir, Prince of Kiev. In these 
circumstances, Basil had to make peace with the Church at any price. 

By the beginning of the year 996, Basil II felt himself to be strong 
enough to show his hand. His novel No. 29 of 1 January 996* was the most 
vehement assault on the ŝvvaroi that any East Roman Emperor had yet 
made, and in this novel Basil legislates against powerful ecclesiastics as 
well as against powerful laymen. He confirms the list, in Rhomanós I's 
Novel No. 5 of 934, of dignitaries, lay and ecclesiastical, who are to be 
debarred from encroaching, on any pretext, on the lands of peasant free- 
holding communities. Basil now adds an additional category, the mpwro- 

xévrapyot (senior centurions)— for I have ascertained that these, too, are 
8varoi in practice’. He takes precautions, noted already in another 
context,’ for preventing the ecclesiastical authorities from gaining a 
foothold in lands belonging to peasant freeholding communities, at the 
price of limiting the right of an individual peasant freeholder to dispose 
freely of his own real estate. 


1 rfj Pacis ris Aakámys povf, ds éypaypas. Niképhéros’s Novel No. 18 is a decision on 
aset of cases that have been referred to the Emperor. . AURA 
2 i.e. presumably to the dominions of the Ihkshid in southern Syria. The ipe "i 
Aleppo in northern Syria had come, by this time, to be "d am at 2 quis : À x. as 
i longer a safe asylum for deserters Irom man 
A Empire to have been any long yl M ren nj Ge, Part gie 
-4 Text ibid., pp. 306-18. s See I, 1 (ñi) (€), pp- 126-7- 
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eived many complaints from the poor, He h 
evidence of the wrongs that they are constant] 
first-hand witness on his Journeys through the 
inces and on his way to theatres of war beyond the Empire’s frontiers. 
province: bitterly aware that it is impossible for him to keep an eye on 
nd: vis himself. - that he cannot avoid delegating powers to the com. 
Hie) TE xis districts ; that the tours of the Imperial Inspectors 
[am BacrAcot) are infrequent; and that the Inspectors themselves 


are dishonest. 
My Majesty has fou 
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Basil has not only rec 
seen with his own eyes the 
suffering. He has been a 


nd this out agent ii aqu: i te Ded facts, 
i who are suppose O look a 

The Insp ns a Lii sua din Seta devise countless trie 

publ rn Government. There are very few of them who carry out my 

instructions conscientiously. 

Basil notes that, all over both the eastern and the western regions of the 

Empire, he has discovered, in his sojourns in the provinces in the course 
of his campaigns, numerous cases in which dvvaroi have gained posses- 
sion of Imperial water-meadows by means of fraudulent descriptions of 
the boundaries of lands granted to these duvarot in Imperial deeds of gift 
(xpvooßoúàňa). These descriptions had been written into the deeds, and, 
on the basis of them, the boundaries had then been delimited on the Spot 
to the detriment of the Imperial domain. The officials who had drafted 
the deeds appear to have acted in collusion with the beneficiaries. Accord- 
ingly, in his Novel No. 29, Basil cancels all descriptions of boundaries in 
deeds of gift. Descriptions of boundaries are to be ignored and disregarded 
unless they are found recorded in the ledgers of the general secretariat 
(év rois To yevixod cexpérov xwdixors) or in other documents that give 
confirmation of title. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus may have found better men than his 
grandson Basil IT's officials to serve as the commissioners whom Constan- 
tine, after he had become sole Emperor again in 945, sent out into each 
of the army-corps districts to investigate and redress the victimization of 
the peasantry by the army-corps-district commanders and the thematic 
protonotárioi and the thematic soldiers, both infantrymen and cavalry- 
men. But Constantine's eulogist has to admit that the relief that the 
peasantry obtained from the commissioners, at Constantine's instance, 
m eile that, though Constantine had his subjects’ welfare at 
z n Wi NEP E. in Es eee to all classes, in spite of 
Bien member vf he Pei: ih R verd Pha these could have 
irregularities to the detri S cais Ony nad been guilty of heinous 

etriment of the public interest and of the Emperor 


co Theoph. 
2 ph. Gont., Book VI, chap. 10, pp. 443-4. See the present work, I, 2, Pp. 19. 
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himself and (the eulogist might have, but has not added) also to th 
detriment of the oppressed majority of the rural Rc The cond 


of the two authors of Book VI of Theophanes Con 
stantine for having confined his intervention to 
and for nee one abies sternly with 
would certainly not have endorsed this encomium of hi ; 
administration. At the end of his Novel No. 29, un ia 
himself on having followed in the footsteps of his great-grandfather. 
the Emperor Rhomanós I Lekapénós, in championing the rights of the 
weak against the strong in the struggle for the possession of rural real 
estate. 

Basil II's own retort to the detection of abuses was to make deterrent 
examples of conspicuous offenders. In his Novel No. 29 he puts on record 
three of his punitory acts. He has ruined the descendants of Rhomanós 
Mouselé,! the máyistros whom his grandfather had sent as his com- 
missioner to théma Opsikion. Evidently Basil had a poorer opinion of his 
own contemporaries in this family than his grandfather had had of their 
ancestor. Basil also records, with gusto, his vindictive humbling of the 
upstart kulak Philokalés.2 

In 985 Basil had deposed and banished to the Crimea his namesake and 
great-uncle Basil the parakoimómenos (chamberlain), an illegitimate son 
of the Emperor Basil II's great-grandfather Rhomanós I. This Basil had 
been appointed to the key position of parakoimómenos by his brother-in- 
law Constantine Porphyrogenitus after Constantine had become sole 
Emperor again in 945.3 Basil the parakoimómenos had retained or 
regained his office, with the versatility of the Vicar of Bray, through all 
but one of the vicissitudes of the next forty years,* but he had succumbed 
to his great-nephew at last. In his Novel No. 29, Basil II recalls that, when 
he had disgraced the parakoimómenos, he had given instructions that 
all the khrysovoüllia (deeds of gift) that had been issued by the para- 
koimómenos Basil in the Emperor Basil’s name were to be submitted to 
the Emperor for review. In his Novel No. 29 the Emperor cancels all 
khrysovoullia that had been issued in his name by the parakoimómenos 
which had not been endorsed with the word ‘confirmed’ (érgpijfy) in the 
Emperor Basil's own handwriting. 

In Novel No. 29 of 1 January 996, Basil does not mention one signal 
example that he had made in the preceding year. On his return from his 
campaign in Syria in 995 the Emperor had been entertained in south- 
eastern Asia Minor with almost Imperial lavishness by a local grandee, 

' This piece of information is added in the Codices Palatini. It may have been a marginal 
note added to the novel by Basil himself. 


* See II, 1 (iii) (c), p. 123. ? Sec L2, pP. 20-2. 
* Basil was out of office during the brief interval between Constantine VII's death and 


tinuatus commends Con- 
the rewarding of virtue, 
misdemeanours, Basil II 


Niképhóros II Phokás's accession to the Imperial throne. 
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uM iced on his way the extensiveness 
Efstathios e ies pma Kappadhokia and Kharsianón. The 
Maleinós's prop erties must have appreciated enormously in the course 
value of these at had elapsed since 965, the year in which Tarsós, 
of the thirty ee Cilician base of operations, had been captured at 
the Mon seats Niképhóros II Phokás. This was the region that had 
uer Aarne ated the theatre of war in which the strategy of ‘dogging and 
previously been tised by Niképhóros's father Várdhas Phokds 
pouncing" erri iners of théma Kappadhokía and théma 
when d * a Maleinós of Várdhas Phokás's generation, Con. 
sinite Aen M Constan Hide Maleinós had been stratéghós of Kappa. 
ri A has been noted already that the victims of this strategy had 
been the local communities of peasant freeholders. The beneficiaries of 
the success of Niképhóros Phokas’s resumption of an offensive strategy 
had been the Phokádhes and the Maleinoi. The two families were 
connected by intermarriage. The Emperor Niképhóros was the nephew of 
the monk, Michael Maleinós, who had inspired this Emperor to promote 
the foundation of the Great Lávra on Mount Athos. All this was damning 
for Efstáthios Maleinds in Basil II's eyes. The Emperor expropriated 
Efstathios’s estates and imprisoned their former owner for life. 
In the enacting clauses of his Novel No. 29, Basil II ignores the 
abrogation by Niképhóros II of the term of forty years that had been 
fixed by Constantine Porphyrogenitus for the coming into operation of 
the statute of limitations. Basil II assumes that the forty years’ term is still 
in force, and he now decrees that there is to be no time-limit for the 
recovery of property that has been acquired by the rich from the poor. 
Any time-limit, however long the term, plays into the hands of the 8waro(. 
However, in a later clause of this novel, Basil II confirms the provisions of 
Niképhóros II's Novel No. 20 of 967 and of Rhomanós I's Novel No. 5 of 
934. Acquisitions by ôvvaroí from peasant freeholding communities that 
date from before Rhomanós I's earliest legislation? are to hold good, 
provided that the acquirers can produce title in writing, supported by the 
confirmatory evidence of witnesses. Acquisitions that have been made 
later than this date are not to have the benefit of any statute of limitations. 
There is to be recovery without refund and without payment for im- 
provements. The present legislation is to have retrospective effect and is 
not merely to apply to future transactions. As for encroachments by the 
8wvorot on public property, there is to be no statute of limitations for 
these under any conditions. The Treasury is now empowered to reclaim 
1 See II, 1 (iii) (b). 
2 Basil’s designation of Rhomanós T: H islati : 
mark the date n which the statute of Miaa epus wed m ba 


as it goes, that Rhomanós I's first agrari i i 
à grarian novel may have been earlier than the famine. 
However, Rhomanós I’s Novel No. 2 had retrospective effects. 
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Emperor Auge os it has been illegally deprived since the reign of the 

Basil II's Novel No. 29 of 996 was radical, but i 
it up by a decree that was more radical still, He LM Prid d 
Bvvorot alone were to bear the collective responsibility for the payment of 
the total amount of tax that had been assessed on a taxation-distuct 1! The 
poor tax-payers in the district were to be relieved of this liability for the 
future. Radical though this decree was, it was both just and expedient 
It placed the burden of collective responsibility on shoulders that Were 
broad enough to bear it, and it provided long overdue relief for the now 
desperately hard-pressed peasant freeholders. 

Perhaps, however, it would be more accurate to say that this decree 
would have provided relief for the peasant frecholders if it had been 
effectively put into force. We may guess that on this point, which 
touched the interests of the 8vvaro: to the quick, there was a conspiracy 
between taxation-officers, judges, and large-scale landowners to defeat 
the Emperor's purpose, and that this was a coalition that was more than 
a match for Basil II’s will-power and ruthlessness. In any case, this decree 
survived Basil II himself by only three years, even as a dead letter in the 
statute-book. Basil IPs own fainéant co-Emperor, his brother Constantine 
VIII, whom Basil’s death in 1025 left in sole possession of the Imperial 
throne, decided to abrogate the decree, and this decision was carried 
out by Constantine VIIIs son-in-law and successor, Rhomanós III 
Árgyros.? This surrender marked the end ofthe Imperial Government's 
series of attempts to arrest and reverse the encroachments of the Svvaroi 
on the lands of the peasant freeholders. 

Basil II's treatment of Efstáthios Maleinós reads like an incident in 
the career of King Henry VII of England at the other end of Europe five 
centuries later. Henry VII attained his and Basil's common objective of 
breaking the power of the dvvaroi. Why did Basil II fail? 

One reason, of which Basil himself was bitterly aware, was the dis- 
loyalty and dishonesty of the officials to whom he, like his predecessors, 
had to delegate the execution of his decrees. This is revealed in six sur- 
viving documents from the archives of the Great Lávra on Mount Athos. 
Three of these are from the archives of the monastery of St. Andrew at 
Peristerai, 20 kilometres to the east of Thessaloniké ;3 the other three are 
from the archives of the Great Lavra itself. 

In August 941 the Imperial asékrétis, epóptés, and anaghraphéfs at 

t Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 456. Cf. Zonarás, vol. iii, p. 561. 

2 Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 486. 

3 These documents relating to Peristerai have survived among the archives of the Great 


Lávra on Mount Athos, to which Peristeraí was annexed by Niképhóros II in 963/4 (see 
G. Ostrogorsky, ‘The Peasant’s Pre-emption Right: An Abortive Reform of the Macedonian 


+ Emperors’, in F.R.S., vol. xxxvii (1947), pp. 117-26, on p. 118). 
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"m omas Kaspákés, made two sales of klásmata: nu 
Henson eerte Palléné) prong of rg E Peninsula. 
Thomas apparently ignored the right of first A vee Kapari) which 
had been assured to the members of a peasant ioca ing community py 
Rhomanós I in his Novels Nos. 2 and 5. Thomas threw open the right of 
purchase to all inhabitants of théma TThessaloniké, and he claimed that 
he was doing this on instructions from Rhomanós I and his three co. 
Emperors (instructions which, if authentic, were contrary to Rhomanég 
T’s own provisions in his Novels Nos. 2 and 5). Thomas then sold some of 
the land cheap to the Peristeraí monastery and some of it to a private 
individual who is under suspicion of having been this monastery's agent, 
in view of the fact that the deed of sale to him found its way into the 
monastery's archives. In 942 and 943, the same Thomas Kaspákés and 
the stratéghós of théma Thessaloniké settled a boundary dispute— 
apparently over the demarcation of klásmata that had been sold by 


Thomas on the same occasion—between the monks of Mount Athos and 


the town of Ierissós, on the neck of the Athonian prong of the Chalcidic 
Peninsula. . 

In November 952? the Imperial asékrétis and judge at Thessaloniké, 
Samonás, sold a piece of public land to the Abbot of Peristerai. Mani- 
festly this sale was contrary to the intentions of the existing agrarian 
legislation; the right of first refusal ought to have come into play. 
Samonás disallowed the exercise of this right, not by invoking, as Thomas 
had done, special instructions of the Emperors, overruling the provisions 
of their own legislation, but by ingenious interpretations of the terms of 
this legislation itself. 

These are striking examples of the collusion between official and private 
members of the ruling class, and no doubt this was one of the causes of 
the Imperial Government’s failure to arrest the encroachment of large- 
scale estates on peasant freeholds. There was, however, another cause 
that made the failure inevitable. The peasants themselves were begin- 
ning to abandon their freeholds. At the date, round about the turn of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, at which the Nómos Yeoryikós was com- 
piled, a peasant freehold was a desirable possession. This is patent in the 
apes idc On the other hand, by March 962, which was the 

nós II's Novel No. 16, the Imperial Government was being 


i ri n Meaning of this technical term, see IT, 1 (iv), pp. 182-3. 

Dilger from the o, dat eo, in loc. cit, p. 119. The date has been identified by 
acquainted with No LN amonás, the judge who was dealing with the case, was evidently 
phyrogenitus, The del 9. 2 of Rhomanós J and with Novel No. 6 of Constantine Por- 
reb i The document is dated November in the eleventh indiction. The earliest 
the monastery of St. An Fal bic 3, and, before the next eleventh indiction after that, 
to exist asa separate co w at Feristeraí, to which Samonás had made the sale, had ceased 

rporate body, since it had been annexed to the Great Lávra in 963/4. 
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confronted with cases in which soldiers had abandoned their milit. 
estates and had persuaded large-scale landowners to accept them as Gu 
serfs. Rhomanós IT had condoned the conduct of both the ahecondinz 
soldier and the large-scale landowner who had harboured him in two ida 
of circumstances : if the soldier had resigned his military estate, together 
with the obligations attaching to it, to relatives or to contributors, and if 
the soldier was too poor to be able to bear the burden of military service 
The harbourer of a soldier was to be brought to book only if the soldier 
whom he had accepted as a serf was solvent (ow{éuevos). It is remarkable 
that, by the year 962, even solvent soldiers were deliberately abandoning 
their frecholds because they found it preferable to become a large-scale 
landowner's serfs. The explanation is to be found in the ill-treatment of 
soldiers by taxation-officers and by thematic judges which is denounced 
indignantly by the author of ITepi ITapa8poyjs IoAénov.! Solvent soldiers, 
as well as their impoverished comrades, would be exposed to this ill- 
treatment, and, if it was carried to outrageous lengths, they might come 
to feel that it was preferable to be the serfs of masters who would stand 
between their serfs and the officials ;2 who would be influential enough to 
be able to shield their protégés; and who would be concerned to shield 
them, since, if the serf were ill treated, his master’s interests would suffer.3 

The presence, in the Empire, of powerful large-scale landowners, lay 
and ecclesiastical, who needed more and more hands for making their 
expanding estates productive, gave the peasant freeholders an effective 
means of retorting, in the last resort, to their official oppressors, If this 
alternative to the burden of freeholding had not existed, the peasant 
freeholders would have had no means of self-help. The presence of the 
large-scale estates gave freeholders the possibility of absconding with the 
likelihood that they would be harboured. A threat, on their part, to 
abscond might therefore win better treatment for them from the military 
and fiscal officials, and, if it did not, the threat could be carried out. The 
seriousness of the threat, and the frequency with which it was in fact 
translated into action, are attested by a number of provisions in the 
taxation-laws. In certain hard cases, tax is remitted, or the demand for it 
is suspended, for fear that the person from whom the tax is due may 
abscond in desperation, and there are also provisions for dealing with the 
accomplished fact.* 

It has been noted already’ that, according to Nikétas of Amnia’s story, 
the poor soldier to whom the eighth-century saint Philáretos had lent his 

1 See the passage quoted on II, 1 (iii) (d), on p. 143. 
: 2 The land-tax was paid by the landowner, not by his serfs (Délger, ‘Beiträge’, p. 57). i 

3 This point is made by Ostrogorsky in ‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 219, and in ‘Die Wirt- 


schaftlichen und sozialen Grundlagen', p. 135. Cf. Jenkins in C. Med. H., vol. iv, Part Il, 


pp. 98-9. - 
* See II, 1 (iv), p. 181. s In H, 1 (iii) (d), on p. 14t- 
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horse for passing muster was planning to abscond and refrained on} 
when the saint gave him the horse to keep. It has also been noted: that 
the ninth-century saint Efthymios the Younger (né Nikčtas) absconded at 
the age of eighteen after his name had been entered in the military ledger 
of his théma, after he had married and had had a child, and after he haq 
found a husband for his sister. When he had thus fulfilled his duties as the 
male head of the family (his father was dead), he went off one day on the 
pretence of going to look for a horse that was out at grass,? and his family 
did not see him again till forty-two years later.3 They had lost all trace of 
him, and they might never have seen him again if he had not happened 
to get news of them which moved him to send them a message.s We 
may assume that the clerks who kept the military and tax ledgers in the 
Ánkyra district, in which Nikétas's native village, Opsó, lay,5 had been no 
more successful in tracking him down than his family had been. Niketas 
had absconded from Opsó to the monasteries on the Mysian Mount 
Olympus ;6 had become a monk ;? had moved on from Mount Olympus 
to Mount Athos ;8 had performed there prodigious feats of austerity ;9 and 
had won such fame by these feats, under his monastic name Efthymios 
that, when he had to visit Thessaloniké to attend a funeral there he 
was given a popular ovation and then won still greater popularity dud 
fame by perching, out of physical reach, on the top of a pillar just outside 
the city. For the rest of his life, Efthymios was hounded from pillar to 
post by importunate admirers; but the Government's ledger-clerks never 
caught up with him—or at least, if they did identify him, they forbore to 
bring to book a truant soldier and tax-payer who by that time had 
uie Mei and emaciated, though, as Efthymios, he had also 
Mid richer than his alias the thematic soldier Nikétas would ever have 
This was the exceptional career of an exceptional personality. The 
e of onm was to become serfs, not stylites and abbots. Yet 
ico S xl glamorous alternative to continuing to be a peasant free- 
bini e "Uds enough in the course of the tenth century to 
perial Government to follow up Rhomanós II's Novel No. 16 


9M 


? In cap. cit., p. 139. 
* Loc. cit., pp. 180-1. 
7 p. 175. 
? pp. 182-6. 
re Before he died, Efthymios had taken time. 
ne of St. Andrew, the monastery of Periste 


? Petit in loc. cit, pp. 172-3. 


: 3 Loc. cit. 
5 Loc. cit., p. 170. cuo praes. 


$ Op. cit, p. 174. 
8 pp. 180 and 181-2. 
10 

m pp. 187-8. 

off prin s found, on the site of a xe 
iler oF Tu risterai, whose abbot w i 

Mera ati to buy some public land cheap, thanks 5 bea ast g i 

(Petit in loe cits pg 2 js 348). Endowments had flowed to Peristeraí from "ie start 

» P: 197). After his family had rejoined him, Efthýmios took his male relatives 


into his o ; 
Before Beicabddel y is ail us founded a new convent for the women (Petit, p. 202) 
his granddaughter Efphémía abbess D e made his grandson Methódhios abbot and 
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: of 962 by taking more stringent measures for reversing the exodus of 


casants from the freeholding communities to the large-scale estates, O 
evidence for this is provided by two siyillia (certificates), one ‘end [a 
September 974 by Symeon, ek prosópou of thémata Thessaloniké and 
Strymón, and the other in September 975 by Theódhoros Kládhon, who 
held the same office.t The action recorded in these two docunients was 
taken by the two local officials in pursuance of Imperial instructions 
(from the Emperor John Dzimiskés) which presumably applied to all 

arts of the Empire.? These officials had been instructed to track down 
soldiers and peasants who, in their district, had absconded to large-scale 
estates, either lay or ecclesiastical. In their siyíllia they certify that they 
have now recovered all those truants who, by rights, are dhémosiárioi 
and have left to the monasteries to which the two siyillia are addressed— 
namely, the Great Lavra on Mount Athos in the certificate of 974, and 
the monasteries of Kolovós, Polygyros, and Leondia, in the certificate of 
975—only those families that are, by rights, these monasteries’ serfs, 

Ostrogorsky argues convincingly that the ‘dhémosiarioi’s of these two 
certificates are identical with the peasant freeholders of the Imperial 
agrarian legislation, and he draws the conclusion that the status of the 
peasant freeholders had grievously deteriorated in the course of the two 
centuries and three-quarters that had elapsed between the promulgation 
of the Némos Yeoryikós and the years 974-5. The documents show that in 

4-5 the Government did not recognize the right of the nominally free 

peasant freeholders to change their domicile. If they had absconded to a 
large-scale estate, the Government now sought to track them down, and, 
if it succeeded in identifying and catching them, it re-instated them by 
force on their ‘frecholds’. Ostrogorsky's comment is pertinent. 


In protecting the small freeholders, civilian and military, against the designs 
of the large-scale landowners, the East Roman Government was not contending 
for the rights or for the independence of the small fry. The truth is that it was 
defending its own rights—its rights to the peasants’ payments and services, 
which the feudal lords were trying to capture from the Government. The 
tenth-century domestic contest (in the Empire) was not a contest between big 
and small landowners; it was a contest between the Imperial Government 
and the feudal potentates. The small landowners were merely the object of 
this contest ; their payments and services were the prize that was at stake. This 


1 See Ostrogorsky, Quelques Problémes d'histoire de la paysannerie byzantine (Brussels, 1956, 
Byzantion), pp. 12-19. 

2 ‘Sans doute, ce fut une mesure générale’ (Ostrogorsky, op. cit., p. 1 5). s 

3 The word ‘Dhêmósion’ had two different technical meanings: (i) the commonweal, 


i.e. the state; (ii) the staple state tax, i.e. the land-tax. The word *dhémosiárioi" might there- 
fore mean either state serfs (Syoctaxol mdpoixot) or persons liable to pay the land-tax. 
The former of these two alternative possible meanings is the more probable of the two, since 


“the land-tax was due in theory from all landowners, whatever the size of their estates. 
* In op. cit., p. 16. Y 
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fund tal fact is brought to light more clearly in these siyillia than in T 
ndamern / 
dicere rhetoric of the Imperial novels. P i 
Iding, peasants had now become the 
once free, and frecho , 
iret zo a contest between two great powers. However, this ob 
o 


ject, 
being human, was not passive. The contest between the Government and 
eing , 


/ 4 ortunity of choosing between the; 
the 8waror e hen A sais number of them came to ihe 
twop pees es wasa worse fate to be the Government's serf than to be 
conclusion : utes serf, the magnates’ victory over the Government was 
D el The nod stringent and most detailed governmental legislation 

could not prevent the peasants from voting with ich feet x absconding 
to the estates of magnates, lay or ecclesiastical, who were able and eager 
to harbour them. 


(iv) Taxation 
Taxation played a dominant part in the economic and social life of the 
East Roman Empire, and its dominance became greater when the 
Imperial Government’s expenses increased. This happened when, In its 
relations with its neighbours, the Empire passed over from a defensive to 
an offensive military policy. The change was inaugurated on the Empire’s 
eastern front in 926, and on all fronts the new policy was pursued à 
outrance during the years 960-1018 by Niképhóros II, John Dzimiskés, 
and Basil II. The Government's expenses then increased still further, 
East Roman taxation was imposed effectively on tax-payers who were 
peasant freeholders, but not so effectively on large-scale landowners, lay 
and ecclesiastical; and the ratio of the Empire's productive land that 
was held by the large-scale landowners rose fari passu with the keying-up 
of the Government's offensive military operations. These facts Eo far 
to account for the vicissitudes in the East Roman Empire's strength, 
measured in terms of the contemporary strength of its Muslim and its 
Western Christian competitors. 
During the two centuries and a quarter 700-925, the East Roman 
Empire was relatively strong both in appearance and in reality. From 
926 to 1071, its relative strength was impressively greate: 
but during this period of outward success the foundation: 
former genuine strength were bein 
peasant freeholders, who had been 
money and native soldiers, In the 
its population; and, if the state 
fiscal and military p 
The nemesis of the 
in 1071, the year 


r in appearance, 
s of the Empire's 
8 sapped by the progressive ruin of the 
the Empire's surest source of both tax- 
ong run a state cannot be stronger than 
ft ruins the population by short-sighted 
olicies, the state will bring the same fate on itself. 
East Roman Government's policies became manifest 
Which saw both the fall of Bári and the débácle at 
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Melazkerd. What is surprising is not the breakdown but the length of 
:me to which the subsequent decline was drawn out. The East Roman 
n ire's overthrow in 1204 by the Venetians and the French crusaders 
P eyed. and, after the reoccupation of Constantinople in 1261, the 
Empire’s death agonies were protracted for another 192 years before it 
as extinguished by the “Osmanli Turks in 1453. 

bs Our information about the East Roman Government’s fiscal policy and 
history is derived from three sources. The prime source is Imperial legis- 
lation (for instance, the Nómos Yeoryikós and the tenth-century agrarian 
laws that have been discussed in preceding sections of the present chapter). 
The second source is a highly technical and authoritative, but apparently 
unofficial, handbook for taxation-officers which was compiled after the 
death, in 912, of Leo VI, but perhaps not later than the mid-point of the 
tenth century.! The third source is the incidental notices in the works of 
chroniclers and historians. 

The two stapletaxes were the land-tax and the hearth-tax (KamvuKdy, 
meaning, literally, a tax on chimney-smoke). The hearth-tax may 
have been payable by every head of a household, whether or not he was 
an owner of real estate.2 The components of the land-tax are uncertain. 
Tt must have included not only a tax on arable and on vineyards, but also 
the pasture-tax (évvópjuov), the tax on mountain land (Spurr), and the 
bee-tax (eAtcoovdpuov).3 Ostrogorsky holds* that the cwavi—the Greek 
official translation of the Latin term annona, which had originally been 
a payment in kind but had been commuted subsequently to a boc 
payment—had become the land-tax by the date at which the eet 
for taxation-officers was compiled. Délger, on the other hand, holds tl e 
the ovvwvý was a variable surcharge on the land-tax, and that it Me also 
payable by the pároikoi, though by them at a fixed rate. Tf the lan p 
and the ovvwvý were not identical, they were both included in 


1 This handbook, which has been preserved in Codex Marcianus Graecus 175; wa el 

published by W. Ashburner in de Es XXXV ipee ups id ii e d hei 
iti the text in F. Dólger, ‘Beiträge zur Ges de i z 

beside din des 10. iia I. Jahrhunderts’, in Byzantinisches Archiv, ieri 9 Da 
and Leipzig, 1927, Teubner), pp. 113-23, with a commentary Bo uid 3 is dent 
work has been reprinted (Hildesheim, 1960) with corrections and a f Pus . eae 
see Dólger, op. cit., pp. 7-8; Ostrogorsky, ‘Die ländliche Steuergemein s : PRS ay diee 
Commune rurale’, p. 148; Lemerle, ‘Esquisse’, vol. ccxix, pp. cae coe cde 
been an official document, since, in one passage (on p. 118 of Dö! em s "es eia 
after giving two alternative interpretations of his own of the apparen: timely) nae 
term orafévra Aoylawia, remarks: Baoi) Bé vis odvragis eLovaraorixds ( 

Qs tadra ddxec8ar. i, sears 
gei Die ländliche Steuergemeinde’, p. 51, holds eae pe did 
paid nothing but the xasw«óv, but that the landowner, too, pat eibi fee peant 
taxes. Dölger, loc. cit., pp. 52-3, doubts whether the kapnikón was paya 
freeholder. iJ des TN 
-. 3 Ostrogorsky, ‘Die ländliche Steuergemeinde', p. 57; Dólger, be P mm Fan Vli 

'* Die ländliche Steuergemeinde’, p. 50. 
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dovor dópo which, Prol with the poke (door 

i nly taxes that the owners of orparig-,, s 

andi window” E hs m according to Leo VI's instructions” 
The Sguócwv must also have included the hearth-tax, if this was in 
truth payable by every head of a family. ; 

Civilian peasant freeholders had to pay supplements (mpoo8sica,. 
mapakoAovÜijpara) to the àguóowv and separate taxes to the Centra] 
military accounts office (AoyoOéatov rob orpariwtiKod) and to the thema. 
tic administrators, and they had also to perform corvées (dyyapeta,, 
BovAetai).5 This bundle of extra burdens was called collectively emipera 
(‘imposition’), in contrast to the 8guóowov, which was the totality of the 
regular tax payable to the central government.* 

There were four supplements,’ and they amounted, together, to 4 
surcharge of 23 per cent on the Snpdovov. Two of these, the 8ucéparoy ang 
the é£ádoMov, had been imposed originally by Leo IIIS for rebuilding 
the walls of Constantinople but had been maintained thereafter to be 
used for general purposes (owwdeAeis aírías)." The other two, the 
ovvýðera (‘customary payment’) and the éAaruóv (journey-money), had 
originally been tips pocketed by the senior taxation-officers and the 
itinerant tax-collectors respectively, and these unofficial supplements were 
still being pocketed by these officials at the time when the handbook was 

compiled.® By the time of Aléxios I (1081-1118) they had been appro. 
priated by the state.9 But we may be sure that the officials still demanded 
tips for themselves, and that, if the taxpayer refused to make these un. 
authorized additional payments to them, he would be made to suffer 
for his temerity. The rates at which the supplements were levied were 
quotas of the regular taxes, and Ostrogorsky reckons!? that they were 
graded on scales that let the rich taxpayer off more lightly than the poor 
one. 
In addition to the Imperial taxes there were thematic taxes. This can 
be inferred from several passages in Leo VI’s Taktikd. Though the 
thematic soldiers had to provide their personal arms and other equipment 
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8guóciov rélos or np. 


rrýpara were t 


t In his Taktikd, Dhiat. 4, ; i ited i iii 
a p ue iat. 4, 8 1, col. 700, and Dhiat. 20, $71, col. 1032, cited in II, 1 (iii) 
* Ostrogorsky points out in ‘Die ländliche Steuer inde’ i 
. i | gemeinde’, pp. 54-5, that the relative 
i of the different taxes varied from age to age. There is no evidence for the door 
Te at x bn p dE Porphyrogenitus and his successors (p. 56) but, 

: ated 1186, the hearth-tax, doo d wi - 
en erated = by side with each other (pp. 52-3). oon taU acra 
strogorsky, ‘Die Jandli inde’, ; Dó i i 

« Dig ni s Ani iche Steuergemeinde’, pp. 60-4; Dólger in loc. cit., pp. 59-61. 

5 Ostrogorsky, loc. cit, PP. 61-4; Délger, 1 i 

6 The Sixéparoy ma hi à Phineas Ske Pp: 54-60. 

rov may have been imposed by Niképhóros I Döl i 

P- 37), though it is attributed to Leo III by Theophanes p. vesc e P 


? Handbook, $ 26. 
© Ostrog d. ibid, p. s. ® Ostrogorsky, loc. cit, PP. $5 and odi 
1d., pp. 04-5. 
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at their own expense, there must have been thematic funds for providing 
the spare weapons and tools, the catapults, and the waggons on which 
these weapons, tools, and machines were conveyed when the army-corps 
went on campaign." Moreover, it was one of the duties of the corps- 
commander to make, during the winter break between campaigning 
seasons, an inventory of the horses and arms that his corps would need 
for the next campaign, and apparently he was responsible for making 
good any deficiencies.* Also, if there was any fortification-work or ship- 
puilding or bridge-building or road-construction or any other public 
work to be done, and ‘if the local Snudovov could not cover this, then the 
work was to be let out on contract’ (eè... , kai ode émapket tò Kara 
rónov 8npóciov, Bà picbod Taóra épyálecÓo:). AM these public obli- 
gations must have cost money, and, if they were charges on the army- 
corps-district administrations, these administrations must have met them 
by levying provincial taxes of their own. 

The last of the passages here quoted from Leo VI's Taktiká seems to 
imply that corvée work was remunerated, yet some, at least, of it was 
unremunerated, for road-service (Gyyapeía) and boat-building service 
(karepyokrioía) could be commuted to money payments.* Board and 
lodging for officials (GzrAq«ra) and for troops (uzrára)* presumably had 
to be provided gratis; and, if supplies and pack-animals were requi- 
sitioned, the rates of compensation were fixed (no doubt, below the 
market price) by the public authorities. 

These taxes, surcharges, and corvées amounted in the aggregate to a 
heavy burden, and this burden was aggravated by the collective respon- 
sibility (GAAgAéyyvov)$ that was a fundamental principle of the East 
Roman taxation system. The rural communities (óudóes) were taxation- 
collectivities. The members of a community were liable, collectively and 
individually, for the payment of the total amount of the tax-items with 
which a community was assessed. The technical term for this collective 
total was fila x«píov (‘root of the village-community’).7 The technical 
term for the area of the district on which this collective total was assessed 
was úroray) ywpiou.8 When the collective total had been assessed, it was 


1 See Leo, Taktikd, Dhiat. 5, § 6, col. 720, and Dhiat. 6, § 27, col. 729. s 

2 Dhiat. 11, § 50, col. 805, and Epiloghos, col. 1083, cited already in II, 1 (iii) (d), p. 144. 
3 Dhiat. 20, $ 71, col. 1032. 

* Ostrogorsky, loc. cit., p. 61. 


5 Ostrogorsky, loc. cit., p. 60; Dólger, loc. cit., pp. 60-1. : ; rae 
$ This was the current technical term; the earlier term had been émfoA# (attribution), 


but this word was now used in a different sense, namely to denote the allocation of the 
community's collective tax among the members of the community (Délger, pp. 1924). 4 
7 The handbook, p. 114 in Dólger's text, defines the pila xcpíov as being ý Ay nid ei 
€y rjj ovyypadij éxáarov xupiov xeuévav dmqóiev (‘tax-items’). The total that was alloca 
was the Syydaiov, not the Snudccov plus the mpooÜfjka: (Dólger, loc. cit, p. 154). 
* Handbook, Délger’s text, pp. 114-15; cf. Ostrogorsky, loc. cit., p. 22. 
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then allocated among the members of the community. This allocation 9 £ 


! : 5 ent among the individual 
nity’s collective tax-assessm lal mem. 
the community ined the amount of the community’s land 


ity determin - 
s de aanak aspe ye held.* The individual p asant frecholder’s 
title-deeds to his holding were his portion of the community’s collective 
tax-assessment and the receipts (if he could obtain any from the tax. 
collector certifying that his tax-payments were not in arrears), The tax. 
payer was, in fact, the owner of the land on which tax had been Paid by 
1 3 
hd the validity of the individual holder's title depended On his 
punctuality in paying the share of the community's collective tax that haq 
been allotted to him ; yet his performance of his fiscal duty Was not just 
a private concern of his own as between him and the taxation-officers. 
It also concerned his duoredeis, his fellow members of the community 
who were jointly responsible with him for the payment of his tax, If he 
defaulted or absconded, the tax-burden that he had let drop would fall 
on their shoulders. This gave his óporeAets a moral right, which was re. 
cognized de facto, if not de jure, by the public authorities, to take over the 
working of his land, and to make this land continue to be productive and 
so continue to yield its quota of the collective tax, if the owner failed to 
continue to carry out a private enterprise that was at the same time both 
a communal and a public duty. Situations in which the óporeAe(s have 
taken over the working of a truant's land, and the legal problems to 
which these situations give rise, are dealt with in the Nómos Yeoryikés,+ 
This also explains what looks, at first sight, like high-handedness, or 
indeed sheer robbery, in the conduct of St. Philáretos's neighbours, 
according to the story. In consequence partly of a devastating enemy 
raid, and partly of his own feckless generosity, Philáretos became poor. 
Out of all his once numerous slaves and livestock,5 ‘he was left with only 
one pair of oxen, one horse, one donkey, one cow with her calf, one male 
slave, and one female slave’.6 Thereupon, all his forty-eight estates 
(mpoáoria) were seized by neighbouring Suvacrai (large-scale landowners 
of the ôvvaroi class) and yewpyol (peasant freeholders).7 
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When they saw that he was im i 
When 1 poverished and was no longer capable of 
maintaining these estates and cultivating his own land, they divided his land 


1 The technical term for this allocation of th 
h n e total was 
collective total effective") (Handbook, Dólger's text 
now used as a synonym for this, 

2 rod in loc. cit., pp. 132-4. : 

3 Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian Conditions’ E 
Ped da 1 Hons’, P. 213, and ‘D 
ne hg ed by Lemerle, ‘Esquisse » Vol. cexix, p. 61 

5 Enumerated in Fo i i 

* qid, p in, urmy and Leroy in loc, cit., Pp. 113 and 115. 


ý ris Biens ixdvwors (‘making the 
» Pp. 114-15). The word érmifoAMj was 


ie ländliche Steuergemeinde’, pp. 
: ‘Est propriétaire celui qui paye 
* See II, 1 (iii) (c). 


7 Ibid. 
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up among themselves. Some of them seized their portions by force, others 
wheedled theirs out of him. They left to him only the vill OTCE, OLNE 
he resided and his ancestral mansion.: PUOI (xeoptov) in which 


Philáretos felt that he had been relieved of a burden; but his neigh 

bours realized that he had shifted this burden on to thei 1 igh- 
: r shoulders 

Phildretos had allowed his real estate to cease to be productive, but this 
was not going to move the taxation-officers to lower, to a corresponding 
degree, the figures of the collective tax-assessments of the taxation- 
districts among which Philaretos’s estates were distributed. According to 
the story, every one of these estates had a spring producing more than 
enough water to irrigate it If so, Philáretos's share of the collective 
assessments must have been large, and his default on his share therefore 
threatened to increase the tax-burden of his duoreAefs very gravely. Their 
remedy was to take over Philáretos's neglected estates and to make them 
once again produce enough to yield the tax that had been assessed on 
them in the process of allocation. Their resort to self-help was justified, 
since, for them, it was the only alternative to an increase in their own 
tax-allocations that would have been ruinous for them. 

When some single member of a taxation-collectivity defaulted, even if 
this member's allocation was as large a part of the total assessment on the 
taxation-district as Philáretos's allocation must have been, it was practic- 
able for the defaulter's óporeAets to take over his land and to work it in 
addition to their own. They would resort to this method of self-help, and 
the tax-collector would be able still to extract from the collectivity the 
total amount of its collective assessment. But suppose that a village was 
wholly or partially wiped out (é£aAueiegs) by an enemy raid (one of the 
causes of Philáretos's ruin) or by some other act of God (8eoumvías, 
*manifestation of God's wrath"), i.e. a flood, drought, pest, or some other 
form of natural calamity ; in that event it would be beyond the power of 
the surviving members of the taxation-collectivity fully to restore the 
productivity of so extensive a part of the taxation-district. If the taxation- 
officers were to attempt, nevertheless, to exact the whole of the tax 
previously due, the surviving owners of the ruined land (if any of these 
were left alive) would be driven to abscond, and, if the taxation-officers 
then attempted to exact the tax previously due from the ruined part of 
the district from the tax-payers in the un-ruined part, these, too, would 
abscond. The taxation-officers would then have on their hands a district 
with no inhabitants, no production, and no tax-yield at all. 

In this situation, the Government had come to the conclusion—no 
doubt, as a result of a number of frustrating and disconcerting experiences 
—that half a loaf was better than no bread. In order to dissuade the 


x Ibid, p. 117. - 4 Ibid. . 4 Ibid., pp. 113-15. =- 
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yers in the district from absconding, the ruined 
a 


ow detached from the district and was convert ess 
t (8idorarov).! By this act of separation ie into 
et 


rate taxation-uni A Pe 
i jn the remnant of the district were released from their fa ax. 
collective responsibility in respect of the detached area, and, in rs ik 
1n, 


this release, the taxation-officers Rod giving the un-ruined memb 
of the community an incentive to abscond. Their collective and in divid erg 
tax-obligations were now limited to the amount of the assessment on ie 
un-ruined and undetached part of the district. In order to assure fea 
this, the i&idararov that had been detached from the area of the taxati - 
district was given a separate description of its boundaries (mepiopic lon. 
which was recorded in a separate document.3 Hes), 
The assessment of the isidorarov Was now dealt with Separately, If th 
survivors of the former holders of land in the i&idorarov were still ne 
residence, they might be persuaded to refrain from absconding by bei in 
granted a partial remission. Some of the entries (orixot)* might be remo M 
(dmokekivpévot), and holdings that had thus been partially relieved. e 
tax were known as pepixds ovprabnBevra. The tax-payer then contin of 
to pay the unremitted part of his tax, and the remitted part was ued 
transferred to his neighbours. If the land-holders had already absco der 
their deserted lands received total remission (i.e. were Docupmdóy, ed, 
There might also be a temporary suspension (xougiopds) of 7a) E 
demand on deserted land, in the hope of inducing the truants to reti sd 
to resume cultivation and to reassume their tax-obligations; If id 
when the owners did return, there was a restoration (apÉcoo:s) of the = 
but this was only gradual.’ Pu 
The absentees were given thirty years’ grace for returning; but, if and 
when this period ran out without their having reappeared anins e 
a Eris one from the one who had originally created the ien 
and had gra; i 
gan rane e palo ttal temporary or permanent eniin 
iSidorarov into a kAdopa, i.e. a fra € remissions and converted the 
the ywpiov in which the Budora: a : POM pude En 
klásma then escheated to the Gov ue eee Been included) Thu 
free to sell it or to give it a uk e re par Sue E ernment was 
ee 2 way gratis for re-peopling and recultivation.’ 
tence, The term ie Oak only way, in which an i&ióorarov could come into exis- 
net Phang ie. was not a taxation dolent of er Te icale etate) that war 
; andbook, § 5, cited by Ostrogorsk "Dic la fide oe 
Handbook, § 5. y, Die ländliche Steuergemeinde’, p. 22. 


4 Alias Sidpia (Döl, . 
ger, loc. cit., pp. 
: tee Dilgers text, p. ie 126-7). 
ey WI n J, hi 
; Tete P ölger’s commentary, p. 148, 


19 "Text, pp, 118-19. See also text 
3 


surviving tax-pa 
the district was T. 


I 3 Text, pp. 119-20. 
BP. 120-2, with Dólger's commentary, p. 1 52. 
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comprehensive record of the fiscal history of x 
A met was kept in the district's hri quie eT eae c 

In intention, these provisions for tax-relief on lands that had ale 
disasters were humane and provident. However, the provision for 
settling or giving away klásmata at the end of the thirty years’ period of 
grace had one grave drawback. It opened the way for large-scale land- 
owners, ecclesiastical or lay, to get possession of land that had originalt 
been held by peasant freeholders. The disposal of klásmata was in ia 
hands of local officials, and, in the preceding sub-section of the present 
chapter, cases have been noted in which these local officials evidently 
acted in collusion with local Bwaeroí and overrode the right of first 
refusal that was supposed to be assured to the local peasant frecholders 
by acts of agrarian legislation that were in force at the time.? 

Nor was the disposal of klásmata the only opportunity that the officials 
had for abusing their power. From first to last, the tax-payer was at the 
taxation-officers’ mercy. He was lucky if he received separate demand- 
notes for the Syudcvov and for each of the four supplementary payments, 
He was sometimes presented with only a single inclusive figure, known as 
the dpi@u.ov,3 and then he was in danger of being overcharged.* More- 
over, when a taxation-officer had kept a record of the inclusive figures 
only, and not of the separate items, and when he handed his notes over 
to his successor, the inclusive figure (dpifjuov) might be mistaken by the 
successor for the net figure for the Syydciov,5 and this official error would 
impose on the tax-payer a further overcharge of 23 per cent, plus a sur- 
charge of another 23 per cent on the overcharge. 

Emperors who, like Basil I and Rhomands I, had not been born in the 
purple chamber but had made their way to the summit from humble 
origins, were familiar, from the experience of their own families, with the 
abuses by which the poor were victimized. According to Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,® Basil insisted that, as a protection for the tax-payer, 
tax-demands should be presented in plain writing, with the figures un- 
abbreviated. According to Genesius,” Basil I made a practice, during 
Lent, after the Senate had adjourned for the day, of putting in some 
working-time at the tax-office in order to settle outstanding disputes 
between the revenue authorities and the tax-payers. 

We need not doubt the genuineness of these proletarian Emperors’ 
fellow-feeling for the suffering mass of people of their own kind who had 


1 Text, p. 114. 2 See II, 1 (iii) (e), pp. 150 seqde 

3 See Dólger, commentary on the Handbook, p. 154+ 

* Handbook, text, p. 122. Cf. p. 123 for the likelihood of overcharges on pákta (state 
lands included in peasant freehold taxation-districts). 

s Handbook, text, p. 122. 

5 In his biography of Basil I (Theoph. Cont., Book V, chap. 31, p- 261). 

7 Book IV, p. 126. : 
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not succeeded, as they had, in changing their condition. Basil I had not 
forborne ‘to wade thro’ slaughter to a throne’, but he had not ‘shut the 
gates of mercy on mankind’ when his murderous ascent to the summit had 
apparently opened up for him an opportunity for doing something to 
relieve the hardships of his subjects who had remained at the level from 
which he had raised himself by his own criminal exertions. Basil I’s ang 
Rhomanós I's experience in their attempts to redress the wrongs of the 
weak must have opened their eyes to the truth that reaching the summit 
was not the same thing as acquiring the autocratic power which was an 
East Roman Emperor’s nominal prerogative. On the Imperial throne to 
which they had climbed, as in the humble surroundings in which each of 
them had been born, they were still—as they lived to discover—under 
the thumb of a corrupt and oppressive civil service. In the East Roman 
Empire, neither the people nor the Emperor had the last word. The true 


masters of the Empire were the officials acting in collusion with the 
Suvaroi. 











2. The Palace 





An East Roman Emperor could spend as much time in the Imperial 
Palace as he chose, or as little as he dared. In terms of his own enced 
security, it was probably less dangerous for him to allow the Sio dnca to 
be overrun by foreign invaders while he stayed in the Palace. keeping a 
look-out for intrigues there against his throne or his life, than it was dor 
him to be absent on protracted campaigns for the defence or the exten- 
sion of the East Roman Empire's frontiers. Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
had warlike successors—the two intruders Niképhóros II Phokás and 
John Dzimiskés and his own grandson Basil II ‘the Bulgar-killer’-—who 
did, at their peril, spend a large part of their time in the field. By 
contrast, Constantine himself was more stay-at-home in the Palace that 
was his birthplace than most East Roman Emperors were—more, for 
instance, than Michael III was. 

Constantine's cloistered life was partly forced on him by circumstances 
and was partly an indulgence of his native temperament. During his first 


: sole reign (913-20) he was not yet grown up. During the twenty-six 


years 919-44, he was deliberately kept in the background by the intruder 
Rhomanós I Lekapénós. Though Rhomanós had made his way to the 
Imperial throne through a career in the Imperial Navy, he was by 
temperament a politician and a diplomat rather than a fighting-man. 
He preferred to delegate military commands to others, and, having no 
military ambitions himself, he would have taken care not to let Constan- 
tine outshine him in this field, supposing that Constantine had had the 


1 Niképhóros II Phokás might have been more alert to the intrigues against him in the 
Palace that cost him his life if he had not disliked staying in the Palace and had not preferred 
active service in the field (see p. 67). The eleventh-century author (a Nikoulidzás Dhel- 
phinás?) of a set of precepts addressed to an Emperor (Aléxios I?) urges the Emperor to 
resist the temptation to vegetate in the Palace; he ought to be constantly touring the thémata 
to redress grievances and to forestall insurrections. The author scouts the suggestion that 
such absences from the Palace may jeopardize the Emperor’s hold on the Imperial throne 
(see Cecaumeni Strategicon et Incerti Scriptoris de Officiis Regiis Libellus, ed. by B. Wassiliewsky 
and V. Jernstedt (St. Petersburg, 1896, Imperial Academy of Sciences) pp. 103-4. On the 
other hand, one of the maxims of the author of Cecaumeni Strategicon is ó yàp èv Kaworavrivov 
móe: xabeLSpevos Bacrreds nmávrore vixG (p. 74). This generalization, however, is too sweeping. 
It is true that the effective occupation of the Imperial Palace at Constantinople was a con- 
dition sine qua non for securing recognition as a legitimate wearer of the Imperial crown, 
but it was not also a guarantee that an Emperor installed in Constantinople would not be 
dispossessed by an insurgent who had made a pronunciamiento in one of the thémata or in the 
Fleet. For instance, Leontius was successfully ousted by Tiberius ITI in 698, Theodosius III 
by Leo III in 717, Michael I by Leo V in 813. Nor was the occupation of the Palace a 
guarantee against assassination, as was proved by Leo V's fate in 820 and by Niképhóros IPs 
in 969. bats oe, : 
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tantine did not have either, so there was 
omanés on this score. By the time when 
Constantine became sole ruler again, he was a confirmed scholar, and, 
as an antiquarian, he was interested, as has been noted already, in the 
court ceremonial, notwithstanding the heavy toll of his working time that 


his ceremonial duties took. . 
An Emperor who chose to stay in the Palace did not have to move far 


afield. The link between the Palace and the people of Constantinople 
was the Hippodrome. This immediately adjoined the Palace, to the 
north-west of it. There was direct private access from the Palace to the 
Imperial Box, which was a miniature palace in itself; and, though, in 
the Box, the Emperor could make himself visible to his subjects if he 
chose, he was still aloof from them there. The only functions that obliged 
the Emperor to leave the Palace's precincts were processions, and these 
were kept within the enceinte of the City. The Church of the Ayía Sophía, 
which was the Emperor's most frequent goal outside the Palace, was only 
just across the way from the main gate of the Palace, which was on the 
Palace's north-eastern side. The Emperor also had regular visits to pay, on 
fixed dates, to the Church of the Holy Apostles and to a few of the other 
most eminent and holy churches and monasteries in the City. The 
Emperor's longest regular procession was to the Church of the Theotókos 
and the Vlakhérnai Palace beyond the northern end of the Theodosian 
triple land-wall. The Emperor would make this journey either by land or 
by water, according to his fancy or to the state of the weather.! Occa- 
sional auspicious events, such as the arrival of a precious relic—e.g. the 
Mandélion, which arrived at Constantinople from Edhessa on 8 August 
944^—took the Emperor to the Golden Gate at the City’s south-west 
corner, where he would receive the honoured object in state, to escort it 
in a triumphal march from end to end of the City. Occasionally the 
Court would venture outside the city-walls for a formally informal picnic 
x b aso outside the Palace of Iería on the Asiatic shore of the 
phorus.3 So far as we know, the farthest afield from his birthplace, the 
purple chamber of the Imperial Palace, that Constantine Porphyro- 
bin ever went was on his trip, on which he died, to the Mysian 
ae and this mountain is visible from Constantinople in clear 
roc ba iran Ms ac in itself, and a jealously closed and 
rid. Though its circuit was extensive, it had only 
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ability and the inclination. Cons 
no conflict between him and Rh 


* See Constantine Porph i 
pe. us rphyrogenitus, De Caer., Book I, chap. 27, pp. 147-56; chap. 34, 
E. "i dor n My cone of Rhomanés I, chap. 48, pp. 918-19; Leo Grammaticus, 
EP. 325-6; Theoph. Conk, eign of Rhomanós I, chap. 48, p. 432; pseudo-Symeon, Rei, 
PRO b ap. 50, pp. 748-9; Kedhrénós, vol. ii p.31 * xA 
ee De Caer., Book I, chap. 78, pp. 373-5. UE 
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our or five gates. The main gate was the Iron Gate! of th € 

Li Ast north-eastern side, facing the Ayia Sophia, ig dori = 
tered here had to run the gauntlet of the Guards’ regiments’ quarters 
pefore reaching the newer south-western quarters of the Palace—largely 
puilt by Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s grandfather Basil I—in which, in 
Constantine’s day, the Imperial family and its eunuch household lived 2 
The majority of the courtiers came into the Palace just for the day and 
slept at night in the City in private houses of their own. The rest of 
the population of Constantinople lived and died without ever entering 
the Palace at all. Foreign ambassadors and other state guests, whom the 
Imperial Government wanted to impress, were the only non-members of 
the Court who set eyes on the throne-room’s rather childish clockwork: 
the golden lions that roared, the golden birds that sang in the branches of 
a golden tree, and the throne that, like a lift, hoisted the Emperor, in the 
twinkling of an eye, from floor to ceiling.s The Constantinopolitan public 
never had even a glimpse of any of the buildings, secular or sacred, within 
the Palace’s enclosure. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in his biography of 
his grandfather the Emperor Basil I,* excuses himself for giving a detailed 
verbal description of the ‘Néa’ Church and Basil’s other works inside the 


Palace’s precincts,5 on the ground that 


to see these beautiful works for oneself would be the most accurate way of 
learning about them. However, they are not open to inspection by everybody, 
so they have to be brought to the ears of serious inquirers in an account set 
out in writing. The object is to win for the author of these works the admira- 
tion that is his due, and to save those who are excluded from the right of entry 
into the Palace from being totally ignorant of its wonders. 


The Palace was a fortress, and it could also be a trap. The first public 
event in the first bout of Constantine Porphyrogenitus's reign as sole 
Emperor was the unsuccessful putsch made by Constantine Dhoux,? the 
dhoméstikos of the Skholaí, ie. commandant of the senior Guards 
regiment of the four, and, as such, the highest-ranking military officer in 


1 Theoph. Cont., Book VI, first bout of Constantine VII's sole reign, chap. 2, p. 383. 2 
2 The eunuch household was known collectively as rò xovBovxAccov (from the Latin ‘cubi- 


culum’). ; 
3 See Bishop Liutprand's account of all this in Antapodosis, Book VI, chap. 5. There 
was a similar set of mechanical toys at Baghdad, in the Palace of the Tree, in 917. See 
Al-Khatib's and Sibt b. Al-Jawzi's accounts, translated in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 
ii, II, pp. 77 and 171. See also Canard in op. cit., ii, I, p. 241. At Constantinople these 
costly Imperial baubles had been melted down by Michael III (Theoph. Cont., p. 257). 
They had been replaced by the time of Liutprand's first visit (949). 


* Theoph. Cont., Book V. LOU Gages " 
5 Op. cit., chaps. 83-90, pp. 325-36. p. cit., chap. 87, p. 329- 
7 Georg. Mon. Cont., pp. 874-6; Leo Grammaticus, pp. 288-9 ; Theoph. Cont., Book VI, first 
bout of Constantine VII’s sole reign, chaps. 2-3, pP. 381-4; pseudo-Symeon, pp. 718-20; 
Kedhrénós, vol. ii, pp. 278-81 ; Zonarás, vol. iii, Books xiii-xviii, pp. 458-60. s 
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x88 ea.! Dhoux, who had accomplices inside E 


the metropolitan 97 ded in entering the City, occupied the 
: ucceeae , pied the 

City i od bingo beaten off from there, and then eccl x 
the Hi me, ed 


I te of the Khalké, i.e. the principal gat 
penetrating es ich in hand-to-hand fighting inside. Diss 2 
Palace, an eee as an object-lesson to Rhomanós Lekapênós n 
may o S installing himself in the Palace rather less than uo 
succeei - igh, at the time, he was not dhoméstikos of the Skhola; but 
later, t A es 2 Lofthe Imperial Fleet, which, in itself, wasa less Promising 
merely a (f ground for an attempt to seize the Imperial crown, Lek g 
anaes d, where Dhoux had failed, because he did not attempt x 
Pi ihe Palace by storm, but kept his armed force as a threat in the 

background while he insinuated himself into the Palace by diplomacy, 

A little less than 


forty-six years beore FEER Pa failure to 
Basil I had found the seizure of the Palace a 
ma than his antecedent murder of Michael HI; and. the 
murder would have been to no purpose if Basil had not then succeedeg 
in making himself master of the Palace immediately. 

Since the scene of the murder had been on the Pera side of the Golden 
Horn, Basil and his accomplices had to cross the water in a rough sea and 
to make their way first into the City and then, through the City, into the 
Palace. After they had landed, apparently they had no difficulty in 
obtaining admission into the City by the nearest gate. Basil was co. 
Emperor; the news of the murder of Michael could not yet have reached 
the guards of the City’s gates and walls; so Basil and his party could count 
on being able to pass this first possible obstacle without being challenged, 
Evidently the crux, for Basil, was to gain admission to the Palace. Pre- 

sumably he had enemies there, and the sequel indicates that one of these 
was the papias (head-porter), who held the keys. If Basil were to present 
himself at the main gate (the Iron Gate of the Khalké’) and were to be 
interrogated there by the papias or some other unfriendly officer, and if 
he were to be kept waiting outside the gate till the news of the murder of 
Michael III reached the Palace, Basil might find that someone else had 
been proclaimed Emperor and had been placed in possession of the 
Palace, and then Basil’s own position would become critical. 
Consequently, Basil had made arrangements in advance for being 
admitted into the Palace by an accomplice of his, Ardhávazdhos, 
hun a gate at which no one else in the Palace would be expecting him 
present himself? Ardhávazdhos held an important post; he was the 


=> See J.B, Bury, The 
:. the British Academy 

«2 We may guess 
three gates accordi 


Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century (London, 1 f 
911, for 
Ad the Oxford University Press), pp. 47-51. ie i i 
idid not count as one of the regular gates. The Palace had only 
ng Muslim prisoner of war Hardin b. Yahya, whose account is 
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commander of the Etaireía regiment of household troops; and he was 

a Persian, with whom another Persian, Evlóyios, who was also one of 
Basil’s accomplices, could communicate in Persian without the purport 
of the conversation being understood by any of the Palace’s Greek- 
speaking personnel, Accordingly, Basil and his party went first to fetch 
Evlóyios from his house in Constantinople, and then the whole party 
approached the Palace via the grounds of an adjacent Imperial property 
called ‘Marina’s’ (rà Mapivys). This property appears to have had no 
entrance opening on to the public street, It was accessible through (but 
apparently only through) a gate in the Palace's wall, and this gate, 
opening into a cul-de-sac, was the gate at which it had been arranged that 
Ardhávazdhos should be waiting. Basil and his party now had to break 
into ‘Marina’s’, and this was not difficult; for, unlike the Palace's wall, 
the enclosure round ‘Marina’s’ was flimsy, and Basil here brought into 
play his herculean physical strength. Supported by two of his com- 
panions, Basil kicked down and broke up a stone slab forming part of the 
enclosure round ‘Marina’s’, and the party thus reached the gate of the 
Palace where Ardhávazdhos was waiting for them. 

Evlóyios then shouted through this gate to Ardhávazdhos, in Persian, 
that Michael had been slaughtered and that Basil was demanding to be 
let in. Ardhávazdhos then went and seized the keys of the Palace from 
the papías and admitted Basil and his party. Basil's first act was to take 
possession of the keys. His next act, which he carried out before dawn, 
was to depose the papías who had been in office and to appoint a new 
one.! 

This incident illustrates the importance of the office of papias (one of 
the many important posts in the Palace that were reserved for eunuchs). 
The success or failure of an attempted putsch might turn on whether the 
papías was or was not loyal to the Emperor of the moment. In the 
conspiracy that came to a head in the murder of the Emperor Leo V and 
the enthronement, in his stead, of his intended victim Michael II, the 
papías of the day had played a leading part. 


reproduced by Ibn Rustah (see the passage translated in Vasiliev's Byzance et les Arabes, 
ii, II, pp. 384-5). The date of Harün's sojourn in Constantinople is disputed. The con- 
jectures vary from 880-90 to 912-13 (Vasiliev, op. cit., vol. cit., pp. 381-2). 


1 Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Michael III, chap. 2 p. 898; Leo Grammaticus, p. 252; 

udo-Symeon, Reign of Michael III, chap. 48, pp. 685-6. 
a See Georg. Mon. Tnierpolatus, p. 619; Leo Grammaticus, p. 210; Theoph. Cont., pp. 37-40. 
See also J. B. Bury, The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century, pp. 126-7. SA 

The head-porter was the papías of the Great Palace. The Maghnávra and the Dháp! né 
each had a papías of its own (op. cit., p. 128). This seems to imply that—unlike aie 
apparently—each of them had a gate or gates of its own, opening on to the pu ei ar 
It is, in fact, recorded that Theóktistos had an iron door made in the wall of the er " 
with a special papías to guard it (see p. 190). We may perhaps also infer that the Mag vra 
at any rate, could, if desired, be sealed off from the Great Palace. Xf the Maghnávra 
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:tuations in which it was as difficult to get out of 
"Theóktistos, who was in power at the apre o hs 1C jae] Iu S reign, 

Iived in a private house that lay outside the d aace, d oug | adjoining it. 

For his personal security, he had an eer) » ox ie Pi in the wall 9f the 

Dháphné, the older part of the Palace, and he poste Pa papias of his own 

there to guard it. This was a prudent precaution, ut it did not Save 

Theóktistos eventually from being murdere d:in tie Palace, when he Was 

on official business there, by the Emperor's uncle Vardhas. 

How did the inmates of the Palace spend their time? The extant 

information gives the impression that, from the Emper or downwards, the 
whole Court lived laborious days performing ceremonies, all of which 
were useless and silly, while the few that were supposed to be convivia]... 
e.g. the Ghotthikón? and the Vroumália:—were positively ludicrous, 
This portentous East Roman ceremonial had behind it the momentum 
of a long history, the greater part of which had evolved on non-Greek 
ground. The ceremonial went back through a number of intermediate 
links—the most important of which was the Sasanian Persian court at 
Ctesiphon—to the Achaemenian Persian court at Susa, and the Achae. 
menian ceremonial, in its turn, was derived from Assyrian and Babylo. 
nian and Akkadian and Sumerian precedents. If it had been possible 
for Aristophanes to obtain a preview of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s 
enormous manual of the ceremonies of the East Roman Court, he would 
probably have supposed, at first glance, that this was a solemn full-dress 
treatise on 'a day in a Persian emperor's life'—the subject that Aristo- 
phanes himself had lampooned in the ambassador's report in The Achar- 
nians. When he was told that the Emperor here depicted and his fellow 
performers were all Greeks, Aristophanes’s laughter would have turned 
wry. He would not have suspected that any Greeks at any date would be 
captivated by such nonsense. 

Yet, if Aristophanes had then thought for a moment, he would have 
remembered that at least one eminent Greek—and a Spartiate Heraklid 
at that—had already succumbed to this folly. The Regent Pausanias 
had no Sooner defeated the Persians on the battlefield than he began to 
rr aeq a LH Mein en of his own. In the Hellenic city 
Rona. E Reon ew hundred yards of the site of the future East 

> nias had once strutted in procession ( proélefsis) like 
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tb 
pot ES a araar ad a i Palace and accessible, direct, from the public street, 
ave been c i i i 
closed to the public, into being the seat of petite ye a 


1 Georg. Mon. Cont., Rei 1 
+» Reign of Michael III, 
* See De Caer., Book I, chap. 83, pp. ms 6, p. 816. 


3 See op. cit., 
op. cit., Book II, chaps. 16-18, pp. 600 and 603-4, and chap. 53, pp. 783-91. 


of the East Roman Empire. Ít is a treatise on 
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a veritable Persian emperor, robed in a skaramángion, attended (opsikevd- 
menos) by his household (Kouvotikleion), and escorted p as n. 
courtiers, after these had performed the obligatory act of Vea " 
themselves in adoration at his feet ( proskjnésis).! This last act was one i d 

the Hellenes of the fifth century B.c. had already known, and had de 
tested, under its future East Roman name. I have used the other East 
Roman technical terms by anticipation. The vocabulary might change 

but the performance remained much the same in essentials. The iod : 
case of Pausanias shows how infectious the taste for these Danone 
traditional ceremonies was, and this makes the East Roman Court's 
addiction to them less surprising. 

The change in the meaning of the Latin word acta tells a tale. 
Originally, acta had meant the minutes of the proceedings of a business 
meeting. Ín the documents collected in Constantine Porphyrogenitus's 
De Caerimoniis, rra means the stereotyped formulae for acclama- 
tions, and dxroAoyia: means recitals of this ‘book of the words’. The 
minutes have turned into a libretto because the business has turned into 
a farce. 

No doubt most of the East Roman Emperor's courtiers did live 
laborious days, but the ceremonial part of their duties will not have been 
a whole-time job for any of them except the Master of the Ceremonies 
(6 eri rhs xaraordcews) and the eunuch household. The rest had serious 
public business to do as well, and the members of the household, too, 
will have taken advantage of their closeness to the Emperor’s ear to 
meddle in public business unofficially and illegitimately but by no means 
ineffectively. Our impression of the Court's daily round comes from 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s De Caerimoniis. Constantine took a great 
interest in the ceremonial side of East Roman Court-life, and, being 
a scholar and a writer, he expressed this interest of his in an enduring 
literary form. Constantine's concern with ceremonial was not just a 
personal idiosyncracy. It was characteristic of Byzantine official society, 
and the amount of time and energy spent on ceremonial at Court was 
certainly excessive. Constantine could, however, if he had chosen, have 
written an equally large book De Administrando Imperio; and this would 
have been a far more instructive work. 

Bury has done all that can be done posthumously to supply what 
Constantine left undone. Bury's The Imperial Administrative System in the 
Ninth Century is a masterly work. He has constructed a systematic account 
of the East Roman Imperial administration, as it stood at the close of the 
ninth century, from a klétorolóyion (table of order of precedence) that 


1 See further IV, 2 (iv), pp. 648-51. 


2 The book of his that goes by this name is, of course, not a treatise on the administration 


the conduct of the Empire’s foreign relations. 
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‘led by the Imperial protospathários and atriklínés Philét 
was compiled by P lótheos's information by alcune yas 


as supplemented Phi 
eee Porphyrogenitus’s works and from the other documents 
besides Philótheos's klétorolóyion, that have been appended to these, 
The klétorolóyion, like Constantine's own çontiibution to the De Caeri. 
moniis and his Ta Backed Ta£eíóua, 18 concerned primarily With cere. 
nial and the light that it throws on administration is incidental, More 
direct light is thrown on this by some of the documents in the misce], 
laneous collection? appended to De Casrimontis, Book II, Particularly th 
field-states of the expeditions sent against the Muslim masters of Crete by 
Leo VI in g11? and by Constantine Porphyrogenitus himself in 949,4 is 
the table of the salaries paid to the governors (orparnyot) of the ‘Eastern’ 
army-corps districts (Oéuara).5 

Bury’s findings show that the elaborateness of the hierarchy of honora, 

ranks at the East Roman Court at the turn of the ninth and tenth Pii 

turies does not reflect the contemporary structure of the Imperial aq. 
ministration. By comparison with the Diocletianic-Constantinian system 
of honours and offices, the hierarchy of honours has been inflated. On the 
other hand the hierarchy of offices has been simplified. Since the breakdown 
of the Diocletianic-Constantinian system in the east in the seventh century, 
the principle of subordination, which had been characteristic of that 
system, had given way here to the contrary principle of co-ordination.s 
In terms of numbers, Bury notes that sixty officers were now directly 
responsible to the Emperor, as against twenty-two under the previous 
system.? In the organization of the Central Government the three huge 
and potent ministries of the Magister Officiorum, the Comes Sacrarum 
Largitionum, and the Comes Rei Privatae had been broken up.? 

The same tendency is strikingly apparent in the fields of provincial 
administration and military organization. The separation of military 
d from civil authority, which had been another characteristic 
of the previous regime, has been reversed.? Now again, as in the Age of 
the Principate, the army-corps commanders are also the governors of the 
ri in which their respective corps are cantoned, and each of them is 

rectly responsible to the Emperor.!° Under the previous system the gover- 





- I Bury’s text, pp. 131-79; Bonn tex 

y's X t, pp. i i 
Sates o dar us work in September Bos m d os rae ed 
e Caer., Book II, chaps. 40-56 inclusive. ae: Em 


3 See II, 1 (iii) (d), p. 196, with n. 5. 


* Chaps. 44 and 45 
$ Bi T a 5 
1 On den pip a System in the Ninth Century, p. 20. i a ae 
chap. 52, PP. 1 68 B ese sixty officers are specified by Philótheos in De Caer., Book I 
The iov emenE mad PP. 712-15 Bonn. 8 Bury, op “cit P 20. 
by Justinian I, but de E civil governorships with military commands had b started 
d only in a few cases, y ad been sta: 


1 Bury, The Imperi einen 
: 5 Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century, p. 19. 
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rofa province had been responsible t TES : . 

"t turn, had been responsible $ a misi dci, Pao ps me hi 

overnor of the province and the Emperor, there us ida disc e 
mediaries, the higher of whom had ruled a territory that was Toa 
empire in itself. Military command, as well, had, under th y an 
tem, been concentrated in fewer hands. i ] ee 

It is significant that, under this previous system, military command had 
eventually fallen, in the west, into a single pair of hands. The western 
magister peditum in praesenti had overshadowed his junior colleague the 
magister equitum in praesenti, as well as the subordinate regional magistri 
utriusque militiae, and he had thus made himself virtually a military 
dictator dominating the Imperial Government in this half of the Roman 
Empire, whereas, in the eastern half, the infantry and the cavalry 
commands in praesenti had been kept on a par with each other, and 
the power of these two co-ordinate central commands had been further 
limited by the establishment of three,? and eventually four,’ regional 
commands which, though subordinate to the two central military 
authorities, were nevertheless powerful enough to serve as a counter- 
poise to them. This difference in army organization policy was one of the 
reasons why, in the west, the Roman Empire had foundered in the fifth 
century, while, in the east, it did not go to pieces till the seventh century.* 
The progressive decentralization of the military commands in the east 
by the Emperors Theodosius I and Justinian I had been carried much 
further, by Constantine Porphyrogenitus's time, in the rehabilitated East 
Roman Empire.’ 

The financial field was the only one in which, in the East Roman 
Empire, there had been a concentration of power‘ in hands that were 
not those of the Emperor himself, and this was the one field in which 
centralization was administratively expedient without being politically 
dangerous. 

By Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s time, an Emperor reigning in the 
Palace at Constantinople had the power, if he also had the ability and 
the will, to be a ruler in fact as well as in name; and the exercise of this 
power was secured for him by the daily routine of life in the Imperial 
Palace. 

Constantine, in his account of the daily ceremony of the opening 
of the Palace after dawn, informs us’ incidentally that the Emperor, 


1 See R. Grosse, Römische Militärgeschichte von Gallienus bis zum Beginn der byzantinischen 
Themenverfassung (Berlin, 1920, Weidmann), pp. 182 and 188-9. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 185-6. : 

3 Op. cit, p- 190. * Ibid. 

5 See Part II, chap. 4, of the present work. 

* See pp. 194-5. 

C 89057 o 


7 De Caer., Book II, chap. 1, p. 520. 
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A E after being dressed and saying his morning prayers, ga 

ele sostmaster-general (loghothétés tou dhrómou) : diim 

must have been a business meeting of first-rate importance, considerin 
that ‘the postmaster’ was virtually director of political intelligence aud 
also minister for foreign affairs. This piece of early-morning Imperia] 
administrative routine testifies to the importance of foreign relations 
for the East Roman Empire. In the Abbasid Caliphate likewise, inte]. 
ligence was part of the postmaster-general’s duties." By Constantin 
Porphyrogenitus’s time, however, the collection of provincial intelligence 
for the government at Baghdad must have been more or less frustrated 
by the progressive secession of the provinces de facto, even though not 
de jure. : 

'The Caliphate, like the Empire, had a money economy, but the 
Baghdad Government's financial control over the provinces was prob. 
ably less effective than the Constantinopolitan Government's, Un. 
fortunately, our information about the East Roman Empire's financial 
organization is scanty. But we do know that, by Philótheos's time, the 
supervision over all the Central Government's financial departments. had 
been united, for the first time since the establishment of the Principate b 
Augustus, in the hands of the sakellários.? We also know that, in each i4 
the army-corps districts, the district protonotários, who was the chief 
local finance officer, was accountable to the Central Government as well 

as to the local governor, and was in direct correspondence with the 
Emperor himself.* In an *Eastern' district the local governor's salary was 
paid by the Central Government out of the taxes that the Central Govern- 
ment had collected. It was only in the ‘Western’ districts that the 
governors paid themselves their own salaries out of the local revenues 5 
and, compared with the ‘Eastern’ districts, the ‘Western’ were uin 
portant. The ‘Eastern’ districts formed a block of territory stretchin 

from the Távros Range to the Rhodópé; the ‘Western’ districts e 
little more than a scatter of isolated beachheads.ó In the ‘Eastern’ 
districts there was also central control over the administration of 
military finance. The khartoulários of a district was responsible to the 


1 See A. von Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen (Vienna, 1875-7, 


Braumiiller, 2 vols.), vol. i, pp. 192-8 
(anid eng MR dh ch poten G, Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate 


2 Bury, op. cit., p. 78. A 
è 


3 Op. cit., p. iti i ; 
p. cit., p. 82, citing Philótheos, p. 139 Bury, p. 717 Bonn. In each financial department, 


'the sakellários had a notári i 
lórion wlien repita 4 — who supervised the department’s work and gave the sakel- 


* Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 
l , - 4, $33 
See D Rambaud, op. cit., p. 200, : 
aer., Book II, cha; 
i » chap. 50, pp. 696-7. 
The three naval thémata and théma Khersón were 


<. were ; W "i 
: Eastern geographically. See Part II, chap. 4, p. 252, with E ae a d 


col. 705, and Theoph. Cont., Book VI, chap. 1 8. 
and the present work, Part Il, chap. ) P- J^ d S 
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Central Government s loghothétês ton Stratiotikón, as well as to the local 
governor. . ] 

[n Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s day the ‘Eastern’ districts of the 
East Roman Empire were probably administered more effectively than 
any other area anywhere to the west of China. It might, however, be an 
open question whether, either for China or for the East Roman Empire 
effective administration was a blessing or a curse. Effective adminis: 
tration can be a blessing if it does not impose on a country’s economic 
life a burden that exceeds the economic and social benefits that it can 
bring with it. Effective administration is expensive, and, when imposed 
ona predominantly agrarian economy, it may cost more than it is worth 
and may then eventually break down under its own weight. This fatality 
is illustrated signally by the collapse of the Roman Empire in its western 

rovinces in the fifth century and in Asia Minor in the eleventh century, 
and by the similar collapse, in China, of one dynasty after another. : 

In any case, the administration of the East Roman Empire in the tenth 
century was, whether for good or for evil, more effective than that of any 
other state, anywhere to the west of China, in that age; and, in the light 
of this finding, we have to revise the first impression, given by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus's De Caerimoniis, that the Imperial civil service spent 
most of its time and energy on useless and frivolous ceremonial. When 
we probe beneath the veneer of protocol, we find practical serious public 
business being transacted. The deceptiveness of the appearance that 
masks the reality comes out still more piquantly in Constantine's two 
drafts for an apparently uncompleted work on an East Roman Emperor's 
equipment and procedure when on campaign (Tà Baauukà. Ta£eibus) ^ 

Constantine's general (and future successor) Niképhóros Phokás must 
have been grateful to his sovereign for staying at home ; for the Emperor's 
presence in the field will have been worth at least one additional army- 
corps to the enemy if the protocol, prescribed in this treatise, was faith- 
fully observed in practice. It is hard to imagine Niképhóros I himself, 
or his no less soldierly successors John Dzimiskés and Basil II, Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus's grandson, submitting to be hampered in this way 
when they were engaged on the serious business of making war. Yet, if 
these soldier-emperors did succeed in shaking this Constantinian protocol 
off, that victory over the Imperial eunuch-household (76 xovBovxaActov) 


E 
1 Leo Taktikd, Dhiat.-4, 8 33, col. 705. See also Rambaud, op. cit., p. 204; Bury, op. cit., 
P. 44. K : . 
2 Printed in the Bonn edition of De Caer., on pp. 444-508, as an Appendix to Book I. 
The title might be translated The Imperial Palace en Voyage. . 
3 The burden imposed on the thémata by the Emperor's passage through them if he 


' went on campaign was one of the points in favour of the Emperor's staying behind in the 


Palace that were made by members of the Imperial Court in the eleventh century (see the 
Scriptor Incertus, edited by Wassiliewsky and Jernstedt, pp. 109-4)- 
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i i h than any victory ove 
ill have been a more signal triump T Araby 
Fera or even ferocious Russians. The Imperial protocol was the 
eunuch-household’s raison d'étre. If the protocol were to be allowed to 
old's power and pay and perquisites would be in deo. 


the househ : 
ae The household will therefore have fought obstinately to maintain 


‘ ; and, if an E 

I 1 protocol always and everywhere ; and, mperor w 

be feel s to take the field in person, the household would cling to 
him like limpets and would bring all the P alace's paraphernalia with them 
on mule-back. The equipment with which the White Knight is credited 
in Alice in Wonderland is light and simple in comparison with Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus's specifications for equipping a campaigning East 
Roman Emperor. ; : 

The list of provisions! includes Imperial-quality wine, máyistros-and. 
patríkios-quality wine, olive oil, lentils, rice, pistachio nuts, almonds 
beans, lard, fat, cheese, pickled fish, goats, sheep and cows in milk, 
provincial wine, verdzítikon, névron, aríthmia, ‘Cyprians’. There must be 
containers for housing good local wine, oil, and onions where these turn 
up. There must be arrangements for dealing with presents brought to the 

Emperor in the form of victuals. For use on excursions into enemy 

territory, the Empero r's manciple must not forget to bring four [portable] 
ovens, nets for holding the fowls, and wooden troughs for the fowls to 
drink out of. On these excursions the Emperor must have with him a 
minimum of eighty mule-loads, ‘to make sure that, whatever happens 
: " . : : 2 
nothing shall be lacking of what is required for the Imperial service’, 
N.B., these requirements on enemy territory are only a bare minimum. 
When the Emperor crosses the frontier, he leaves the bulk of his baggage 
behind in Rhomania in the care of the local Imperial authorities.2 

The household must also bring two tents and a pair of Imperial 
marquees ; and, so long as the Emperor is still inside the frontiers of 
Rhomania, half his equipment is to be sent ahead of him on each day’s 
march so that he shall find everything conveniently ready for him when 
he arrives at the next halting-place for the night. There must be folding 
ee each long enough to seat three persons, and folding tables 

aa ; with plenty of plate and table-linen. There must be phoundáta 
Gees oe dovvrára) to recline on; item, thick felt double-dyed 
ie ger i: or the same purpose; item, other carpets of blue-dyed 
rai ate e nap combed up, each weighing thirty pounds, for the 
Emperor's invited guests; item, goat's-hair capes for the same purpose, 
in quantities sufficient for the number of guests expected NB. on 

excurs: i i i Ba ae 
ions into enemy territory the folding camp-stools, the surplus 
marquees, and one tent will be left behind as a concession to th i 
gencies of warfare. Not so apparently, the E ? oble Mise 
HI EA , app y, the Emperor's portable Magyar 

«iva, pp. 463-4. 2 Op. cit., pp. 453, 486, 489. 
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(Tovprixóv) bath or Pecheneg (Zwv6udóv) dzerghd, with its adktmio 
Jeather cistern, twelve bronze cauldrons, of three measures’ ca ou 
each, twelve pyromdkhia (heating machines) on the scale of used 
bricks for the oven, folding beds, and a [portable] Imperial chapel with 
its complement of holy vessels.! Also, without fail, the Emperor's manciple 

must bring along with him fishermen, exempted from taxes and ione 

d£kovaaárovs) „2 from the Témvrés river district in théma Opsikion, nets 
and all, to catch fresh fish for the Emperor in the depopulated country 
beyond the frontier? He must also bring one hundred measures of old 
Nikaia wine (bottled) and thirty measures of Nikaia olive oil. The rest of 
the Emperor's drink and victuals while in enemy territory must also come 
from Rhomanía, but local produce will do.* 

The Imperial wardrobe (complete), and other equipment, is to be 
packed in portmanteaux made of purple-dyed leather with polished iron 
bands and handles made of strips of parchment (likewise polished), to 
make them handy for being laded on pack-animals. Item, eight silver 
refrigerators, with covers, for holding vine-tendril-water (olvdv8mv) and 
rose-water and plain water (vepóv), two silver vedhoúria for water, and a 
number of leather jacks (doxoSdéBAa), large and small. Item, four more 
large polished bronze refrigerators, in the cooking-pot style, for water, 
two polished bronze vedhoúria (and do not forget the holy vessels). 

Books : the liturgy of the Church ; treatises on strategy ; treatises on mechanics, 
containing chapters on siege-engines; treatises on armaments-manufacture, 
and others appropriate to the business in hand, which is wars and assaults on 
camps; historical works—in particular, Polyaenus and Syrianus; [Artemi- 
dorus's] work on the interpretation of dreams; a treatise on omens; a treatise 
on meteorology ; in addition, a thunder-chart and an earthquake-chart and 
other books of the kind that seamen carry with them. For information: a work 
of this kind—a labour of love—has been compiled from numerous sources by 
me Constantine, Emperor of the Romans in Christ the eternal emperor. 


Item, phoundáta prayer-rugs to recline on, for the Emperor's guests (as 
noted already). Item, a well-stocked medicine-chest, including antidotes 
to poisons. Item, silver salvers and sprinklers for the Emperor, and others 
with bronze outsides and white-metal insides, the whole polished, for 
dignitaries and for distinguished deserters from the enemy. Item, two 
thick felt double-dyed rugs and ptená for the Emperor to recline on. Item, 
two processional saddles, and gold-embroidered Aolókana koukoumilion 
saddles with open-work housings and with other housings on top of these 
to conceal chafings from wear and tear. Item, two more of the same, with 
silver edges, for distinguished deserters. Imperial kafkia, of the sort called 
khalinzia, for the Emperor’s invited guests. Item, two Imperial swords, one 

t Op. cit., pp. 465-6. 2 See Savramis, op. cit., p. 47- 
3 Ta Bawa Tafcibia, pp. 488-9. * p. 491. 
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the other just à pud Item, an array of 
incenses, ointments, and perum Eh E alone with 
a fluffy nap, sdvana, sindénia, anc S , E ’s indiske, 

This preposterous inventory ofan East S SE i ls ‘indispensable 
baggage on campaign reads as if it must nave Prem ce a ulated to break 
the back of even the best equipped and best organize baggage-train ; 

but apparently the East Roman military baggage-train could bear the 

load. It was, indeed, admirably well found, as this same treatise of 

Constantine's informs us There were enough mules, and enough 

army-service-corps muleteers (òrri ysdrot), to cope with the Emperors 

impedimenta (wevrbpevra)? and with the army's too. Nor were the 

Emperor’s impedimenta all just for his own personal use. He also carried 

with him a supply of unmade-up stuffs (dpagicv) and ready-made garments 

(ràv dppappiévow) for giving away to foreigners and to East Roman 

officers and soldiers who had distinguished themselves.* At each night's 

halting-place, robes are to be distributed to the officers—on a more 
munificent scale to those of the great Roman corps than to those of the 

Armenian corps.5 The soldiers are also to be tipped at regular intervals 

in cash, and the officers too.° The scale of the tips is to be raised when the 
army crosses the frontier into enemy territory." Here the tips are to be 
given partly in the form of livestock for rations.’ For keeping the army in 
good heart on active service, tipping evidently played as important a part 
as it played in the Palace for mollifying the Imperial household and the 
civil service; and, as Liutprand discovered, this was the Emperor’s 
personal chore, and no light one.? In performing this chore, the Emperor 
was making some slight return for the burden that his presence was 
imposing on the Imperial Army. Tipping is work, though it is not a 
particularly martial occupation. 

However, as we work our way through Constantine’s pair of drafts for 
an Emperor’s guidance when on campaign, we get revealing glimpses of 
serious military business. These passages in the two drafts do, in fact, 
provide valuable evidence for the organization and operations of the 
East Roman Army in the tenth century, and accordingly they are taken 
into account in the chapter dealing with the East Roman Army in the 
pe Cap S c pes we find ourselves no longer in Wonder- 
uut Piin of alert, efficient, and stern East Roman mili- 

2 passages from Constantine Porphyrogenitus's pen 
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processional, and 


1 Op. cit, pp. 466-9. See also i 
p , : also pp. 471-2 and 474 for the equipment of the Emperor's 
mava bed-chamber : the lighting arrangements; a little silver travelling clock, a Bronze 
€ servants, gold plate for impressing foreign guests, etc., etc. : 


2 See pp. 

s pp. era 476i. ? P. 474- 4 pp. 469-71 and 473. 

? p. 472. f bp $ pp. 471-2 and 487-8. 
pou P. 490-1. 9 See p. 18. 


1% Part II, chap. 6. ^ 
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ight have come equally from one of the professi i 

dur Roman art of war ; the Stratéghikén A rus ia 
the T: aktikd compiled by the Emperor Leo VI ; the treatise by the ‘Anony- 
mus Vári’ ; the monograph ITepi Hapa3poyjjs IoMuov by an anonymous 
officer who had seen service under the second Niképhóros Phokás, and 
the Zrparnyueh "ExBeas kal Xévrafis which is ascribed to Niképhéros 
Phokás himself, the brilliant soldier who had been one of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’s generals before he elbowed his way on to the Imperial 
throne, as the Emperor Niképhóros II, side by side with Constantine’s 
two young grandsons. 

Thus the student of East Roman public affairs has the same experience 
in the sphere of war as in the sphere of administration. Under a veneer of 
childish ceremonial he finds grown-up-minded people doing serious work. 

This is the true picture, but it has to be disengaged from the records of 
the minutiae of ceremonial by which it is smothered. For instance, in Tà 
Bacikà, Tofeidia, the pertinent account of the security regulations in 
camp at night is immediately followed! by a full-length reproduction of 
the acclamations that the Emperor and the troops have to chant to each 
other when they meet, and three older documents that are appended to 
the second of the two drafts waft us back into Wonderland again. These 
are contemporary descriptions of three Emperors’ triumphal re-entries 
into Constantinople: Justinian I’s on 2 August of the Year of the World 
6033 ;? Basil I’s after two rather dubious military successes at Tephriké 
and at Yermanikeia ;3 and Thedphilos’s after his victory over the Cilician 
Muslims. The ceremonial on these occasions included an amusing piece 
of play-acting. The senators met the returning Emperor and presented 
him with three crowns, two of them of laurel and the third of gold. The 
Emperor responded by paying for the gold crown, cash down, to save the 
welcoming-party from being out of pocket.* Constantine takes care to 
mentions that, when his grandfather Basil was given his gold crown, he 
paid out something more than the crown’s value in return. 

While the contents of this treatise of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s 
are largely either comic or pedestrian, the treatise has incorporated one 
moving document. When an Emperor was leaving the Palace at Con- 
stantinople for the south-eastern front, the first stage in his progress was 
the passage of the Bosphorus in an Imperial galley. 


When the Emperor is at a sufficient distance from the Palace harbour to 
be able to get a view of the City, he rises from his seat, stands, facing the east, 
with his hands raised to Heaven, makes the sign of the Cross over the City 
three times, and then offers a prayer to God in the following form of words: 


3 pp. 498-503. 


1 On pp. 482-4. Ey eee 


2 pp. 497-9. 
* P. 497- . 
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€ ist my God, into Thy hands I commend this City of Th; 
T ms Thee, from the onset of all adversities and tribula ine 
from civil war and from foreign invasion. Keep her inviolate from capture aud 
from sack, because it is in Thee that we have placed our hopes, and Thon ie 
lord of mercy and father of pity and god of all consolation, and Thine it à 
to have mercy and to save and to rescue from trials and dangers now id 


PI 
always and for ever and ever. Amen’. 


Here, for a moment, both ceremonies and technicalities are left behing 
and we are caught up into the heights. Byzantine religion had its forma] 
side, like so much else in Byzantine life; but it was nevertheless sinc čie 
and it could rise to sublimity, as it does rise in this prayer in which the 
human Aftokrdtor forgets, for a moment, his own pseudo-divinity in the 
awesome presence of a Pandokrátor whom he recognizes to be truly 

divine, 
* p. 475. 





3., The City of Constantinople 


In medieval and modern Greek parlance, Constantinople is ‘the City’ (4 
IHóXs) par excellence. A native of Constantinople styles himself Tohira; 
and the fourteen-and-a-half syllables-long accentual metre, which has 
supplanted the quantitative metres of the Greek poetry of the Hellenic 
Age, is called ‘metropolitan verse’ (oruyot moArikot). Nevertheless 
Constantinople was not, and never had been, a adds in the Hellenic 
sense of the word. 

The Hellenic poleis—Athens, Sparta, and the rest, including the pre- 
Constantinian Byzantium—had been self-governing communities. This 
had, indeed, been their distinctive feature; and they had continued to 
enjoy municipal self-government after they had lost their sovereign 
independence through being incorporated in the Roman Empire. 
Constantinople, too, had some municipal institutions bearing names 
that, at Athens and in other Hellenic city-states, had once stood for 
political realities. Constantinople had its ‘demes’, and these had officers 
called ‘demarchs’ and others called ‘democrats’. In the sixth century the 
Constantinopolitan ‘demes’ had been political forces with which the 
Imperial Government had had to reckon; but, like the Imperial office 
itself, the demes were a para-constitutional institution, and their political 
action, when they had taken it, had been revolutionary. The Constantino- 
politan ‘demes’ were not what their name implied. They were not 
organic parts of a self-governing municipality. Their origin and raison 
d'étre were not political; they were recreational and parasitical. The 
‘demes’ were factions backing their respective charioteers and teams of 
chariot-horses in races that were organized and were paid for by the 
Imperial Government. The genuine municipal administration of Con- 
stantinople was conducted, not by elected representatives of the inhabi- 
tants, but by officials appointed by the Emperor. Constantinople was not 
a younger sister of Athens or Sparta or even Byzantium, whose site was 
included within Constantinople's walls. Constantinople was a city of the 
same type and same origin as Alexandria and Antioch. Constantinople, 
too, had been founded by the fiat of an autocrat to serve as the capital of 
a bureaucratically-governed empire. 

In the ninth-century the City of Constantinople was administered by 
two high officials and their staffs: the Prefect ("Emapyos) of the City and 
the Quaestor (Kvaiorwp, alternatively spelled Koiaiorop).! There was 


1 The positions of these two officials in the scale of rank, and the titles of the members of 
their staffs, as in the year 899, are given in the klétorolóyion of Philótheos (De Cast., pp. 713» 
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tween the Prefect's and the Quaestor's functions 
The Quaestor’s work was primarily judicial E ut he also had some duties 
relating to the municipal administration © onstantinople. Conversely 
the Prefect’s work was primarily a Hirinitrouves but he too had some 
judicial functions. The chief administrative ove rap was that both officials 
were concerned with the surveillance of provincial East Roman Subjects 
and of foreigners in Constantinople (the Prefect delegated his share of 
this duty to his léghatários).! Again, though both officials were concerneq 
with the municipal administration of the capital, even the Prefect ma, 
not have been confined to this field. In his judicial capacity he served as 
a judge of appeal, and it is not certain that this appellate jurisdiction wa, 
limited to metropolitan suits.” As for the Quaestor, *he was the chief legal 
authority in the state and the legal adviser of the Government’, and his 
municipal administrative duties in the capital were an excrescence on his 
main activity. 

These two posts, whose holders, between them, conducted the muni. 
cipal administration of Constantinople, had had different histories, The 
Prefect’s title éxapyos ris méAews was the official equivalent, in Greek, of 
the Latin title praefectus urbi, and both the office and the title had been 
instituted by the Emperor Augustus for the government of the City 
of Rome—a new post that had been one of Augustus’s most radical 
administrative innovations. On the other hand, the ninth-century 
Quaestor seems to have derived his functions from a conflation of two 
posts : the Diocletianic-Constantinian Quaestorship of the Palace and the 

post of Quaesitor (épevvyrjs) which had been created by Justinian I.4 
The fraefectus urbi at Rome and his younger counterpart at ‘the New 
Rome’, Constantinople, were bound to be important officials in virtue of 
their work. If the municipal administration of the Empire’s two capital 
cities were to fail to function efficiently and smoothly, the stability and 
security of the Imperial Government itself might be imperilled. Under the 
Diocletianic-Constantinian regime, the two metropolitan prefects were 
the peers of the four praetorian prefects, who, between them, administered 
a dE of the Empire beyond the radius of the jurisdiction of the 
pe joe e two capitals. By the year 899, the date of the compilation of 
08's étorolóyion, the Prefect of Constantinople had dropped to 
= ee place in the East Roman official hierarchy, and thereafter his 
elative standing continued to decline. Yet the Vasilikd contain a provision 


202 
some overlapping be 


1 me à , ; 
Ri: US ering a Nod in The Imperial Administrative System, pp. 139 and 140). 
Peerage air pi e : Epi p. 69-73; Nicole, Livre du Préfet, pp. 87-90; 
Bury, ibid pie cat Riinfte, pp. 90-4; for the Quaestor’s department, see 
ee 
; P hien I 20, $1, p. 56. 2 Bury, op. cit., p. 69. 
» Ds 73. : 4 Bury, op. cit, P- 74 
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: that all corporate bodies in Constantinople, the citizens, and the whole 


ulation are to be subject to the authority of the Prefect of the City.! In 

Leo VI's reign (886-912) his post was still highly important and respon- 
sible, and the discretion allowed to him in the discharge of his adminis- 
trative duties was wide. This is evident from the notices of his duties and 

rerogatives in The Prefect's Book—a handbook dealing with the Prefect's 
relations with the Constantinopolitan guilds. Since this handbook 
happens to be the principal relevant document that has survived, our 

icture of the Prefect’s functions has to be pieced together largely fion 
this source; but his supervision of the metropolitan guilds was only one 
of his functions, and it was not the most important of them. The Prefect's 
essential task was to ensure that there should be no disturbance of the 
peace in the Imperial capital. This was police-work, but it could not be 
carried out successfuly by mere vigilance and repression. Popular 
discontent had to be forestalled by ensuring that the population of 
Constantinople should be supplied with sufficient food, and this at prices 
which it could afford to pay.? The solution of this economic problem was, 
for the Prefect, the key to the successful performance of his role as chief 
of police. 

The Prefect discharged his police-duties, as far as was practicable, by 
devolving them on the heads and the members of the metropolitan 
guilds. These were not only required to take responsibility for obeying 
the regulations imposed on them; they were also called upon, in certain 
cases of ascertained or suspected misconduct among persons outside 
their own ranks, to do the Prefect’s work for him by investigating and 
reporting. The guildsmen were coerced into performing these police- 
duties for the Prefect by the imposition of savage penalties for non- 
compliance.* However, the Prefect and his staff had to do the major part 
of their police-work themselves. 

In the first place, they had to exercise surveillance over the activities 
of guildsmen and any other persons engaged in business in Constantinople, 
in order to see to it that the regulations were being obeyed. To facilitate 
this, the Prefect designated the places where the various kinds of business 
might be done, and he centralized the transaction of business in a single 
place in all cases in which the nature of the business made this practicable. 
For instance, a goldsmith may not do his work at home; he may do it 
only in the workshops on the Mésé (the main street of Constantinople).5 
A silversmith must not go off to make a valuation without the Prefect’s 
knowledge. Penalty for non-compliance: flogging and cropping, plus 


1 mpra rà ey KoworavrwovmóAe. owpareia «ai of qoAfras kal dad roô D'jjuov mavrós TO 
éndpyy fjs wédews UoKeicwoav (Vasilikd, VI, 4, 13). T 

2 See II, 1 (ii) pp. 53 and 55-6. 3 See ibid., pp. 62-3. * Sec ibid. 

5. Livre du Préfet, chap. 2, 811, p. 24- 
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d.1 A dealer in raw silk (metaxoprátés) may sel} 
not at home, to ensure that this commodi 
shall not be conveyed clandestinely to people who are prohibited from 
buying it A silk-weaver (sérikários, sérikoprátes) who is caught selling to 
foreigners (éBvucots) without the Prefect’s knowledge is to have the goods 
confiscated.* Candle-manufacturers must do their business in their own 
workshops, and there must be no secret dealings in wax, worked or 
unworked.4 The butchers may not buy livestock anywhere except in the 
Stratéghion, and there only with the Prefect’s knowledge. The slaughter. 
ing and chopping-up are to be done in the Prefect’s presence. Lambs are 
to be sold only in the Távros market. The dates, as well as the places, at 
which lambs and other livestock are to be bought are designated by the 
Prefect.6 The appraisers and valuers of livestock (fó0po:) may buy what 
has been brought into market and has been left unsold, but they and 
other dealers may make such purchases only in the Forum Amestrianou, 
‘and not in the City’s corners and alleys’, to make sure that animals that 
have been stolen or lost shall not be sold clandestinely without this being 
detected.” Fish may be sold only in the ‘great halls’ (uéyiorai Kappa), 
each under its own foreman (zpooraredwv), who is to supervise the 
purchases from the fishermen and the sales, and is to receive a commis- 
sion for doing this.9 The foremen are to report the amount of the night's 
catch to the Prefect daily at dawn (penalty for non-compliance : flogging 
and cropping plus expulsion from the guild), and the foremen of the 
tavern-keepers are to report to him when wine comes into the city.!° 
Another means by which the Prefect exercised surveillance was by 
requiring that certain objects—for instance, weights and measures and 
luxury goods intended for export't—shall be presented for sealing or 
stamping by his voullotaí (sealers), to certify that the weights and 
measures are correct and that the luxury goods are not of kinds that are 
on the embargo list. The penalty for being caught using unsealed weights 
and measures is flogging and cropping.’ It is the same for refusing to 
give access to the Prefect's sealer or to his inspector of textile-fabrics™ 
(mereorys).14 Garments found rolled up in packing-stores (év kvA«erapetois) 
without the Prefect’s seal on them are to be confiscated, and there is to be 
the same penalty for the packers who have received them.!5 (Anyone who 
has introduced into an Imperial packing-store garments that have been 
manufactured outside the Imperial factories is to be flogged and cropped.) $ 
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his goods in the forum only, 


l Livre du Préfet, chap. 2, §11, p. 24. 2 6, 13, p. 33» 3 8, 5, p. 37. 

! in 1, p. 43. 5 15, 1 and 2, p. 50. $ 15, 5, p. 51. 

Pi 5 2 p. 58. 8 17, 1, p. 52. 9 17, 4, P- 53- 
ud : AP H 4, 4, p. 27. Cf. 8, 5, p. 37. 
» 4 . j D B, 3, P: 37- 


14 For this interpretation of this word, see Nicole, Le Livre du Préfet, p. 89. 
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Flogging and cropping is the penalty for using unsealed weighing- 


machines and for fraudulent weighing.! 
The most direct way in which the Prefect intervened in commercial 
business in Constantinople was by taking measures to secure for the 
population of the capital the amplest possible food-supply at the cheapest 
ssible prices.? He promoted the import of food-supplies and restricted 

the export of them from the City. He also penalized hoarding—in 

eneral but particularly the hoarding of food-supplies. The Prefect's 
Jéghatários is to denounce to the Prefect the hoarders of imports, and the 
penalty for the offence is flogging and cropping, plus the confiscation of 
the hoard.* The grocers (saldhamárioi) are to denounce to the Prefect 
non-members of the guild who hoard.’ The penalty for buying pigs and 
storing the meat is flogging and cropping plus rustication.$ When droves 
of pigs are brought into Constantinople from outside, the foremen 
(mpwtoordrat) of the pig-dealers are to give the Prefect an assurance that 
they will not sell to middlemen, but will sell only to the general public 
(xowds) in the Távros Market. The penalty for non-observance is 
flogging and cropping, and there is the same penalty for hiding pigs in a 
magnate's mansion and selling them clandestinely,? and for any hoarding 
of meat. On the other hand, peasants who brought livestock to the 
Constantinopolitan market were protected against being squeezed out by 
the wholesale dealers.? They were also protected against the risk of being 
left with unsold stock on their hands.!? As for exports of food-stuffs from 
Constantinople, the fishmongers are forbidden to pickle fish (a form of 
hoarding) and are also forbidden to sell fish to non-Constantinopolitan 
buyers for conveyance outside the City, unless there is a surplus that will 
go bad if it is not thus disposed of. 

One of the Prefect’s objectives in exercising a strict surveillance over 
the trade in food-stuffs was to fix the prices. For instance, the sales of 
livestock in the Stratéghion had to be at prices fixed by him.!2 By super- 
vising personally the slaughtering and the chopping-up, he was able 
to ensure that the butchers’ profit should be limited to keeping heads, 
hooves, and offal as their perquisites. The rest of the meat had to be sold 
by them at the purchase price.? The object of the reports, which the 
Prefect required, of the nightly catch of fish and of the occasional imports 
of wine was to enable him to fix the price of these commodities.” The 

r ; . 47; 13, 2, P- 48. 2 Stöckle, op. cit., p- 15- 

s: R pees alert) alee not hoard coin (9, 5, p- 40) ; druggists 
(myrepsof) must not hoard their raw materials (10, 2, p. 42); candle-manufacturers must 
not hoard oil (11, 3, p. 44)- 


6 15, 6, p. 51- 
* 20, 3, P. 57- 5 13, 4, P- 48. 2 
g 16, 4 p. 52. (See the present work, II, 1 (ii), p. 55-) . : 16, 5, P- 52. 
9 15, 4, pp. 50-1. (See the present work, II, 1 (ii), p- 44) n 21, 1, P. 51. 
oam, 2, p. 53- 12 15, I, p. 50. 15, 2, P- 50- 


14 17, 4, p- 53, and 19, 1, p. 55- 
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bakers’ profits were | 
miliarésia for the main pene 
an offset, the bakers and their ant Se 
Changes in the price of wheat must be reported to the Prefect, to enable 


3 a ake corresponding adjustments in the measures Use 
a pd e peice Stóckle oe that none of the guilds concerned vu 
the victualling trades demanded an entrance-fee from candidates for 
ie a if, among the Prefect’s manifold concerns, food-supply and 
food-prices had first priority at the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries 6 
and this is indeed what was to be expected, considering Constantinople, 
history. After the Roman Empire's economic collapse in the third centy 3 
it had been a rash act, on Constantine the Great s part, to saddle the 
^h Empire, which Diocletian had just nursed into convalescence, with a 
duplicate capital city. This was all the more rash because, if the New 
Rome was to be a counterpart of the Old Rome, it, too, had to be en. 
dowed with ‘bread and shows’ for its populace as a charge upon the 
whole Empire’s productive capacity—a capacity that was already being 
over-taxed by a steep increase in the size and cost of the Army. The 
provisioning of the new duplicate capital also doubled the strain on the 
Mediterranean merchant-marine, which now had to carry cereals from 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean to feed, gratis, the inhabitants 
of a pair of parasitic capitals. 
It is true that Constantine had shown genius in his choice of the site 
„for his new capital for the Roman Empire—though Constantine was not 
the first statesman to notice the felicity of Byzantium’s location. This had 
; been recognized already, before the close of the sixth century B.c., bya 
' sharp-sighted Persian statesman, according to a fifth-century-B.c. Greek 
historian.” Constantinople was, indeed, far better placed than Rome for 
serving as the capital of a circum-Mediterranean empire in the Roman 
Age of the Mediterranean basin’s history. 
Rome had been well placed for winning the hegemony over Penin- 
sular Italy by military operations on land. But Rome’s site had become 


* 18, 1, pp. 53-4. * 18, 2, p. 54. 
3 Presumably this symbonos was attached to the bakers’ guild, since the symbonos who 
Ms iiid s Hir i cda according to Philótheos and Constantine Porphyro- 
enitus 15 called the Prefect's léghatários in the Livre du Pré 
fi), P: 6o, with footnote 4). dvre du Préfet (see the present work, II, 1 
A š P n ; 
mls ki P. 54 or of the price being raised, the weight or quantity sold at the same 
5 Stóckle, op. cit., p. 61. 
5 See Jenkins in C. Med, H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part II, p. 86. 
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ce Herodotus, Book IV, chap. 144, for the remark, attributed to Megabazos, that the 


founders of Khalkédhón had been blind i i 
: ind in overlooking the site on which Byzantium had been 
founded seventeen years later, See further Polybius, Book IV, chap. 38. " 
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inadequate for serving Rome's needs when R. i 
the First Romano-Carthaginian War, when d ES 
naval command of the Mediterranean, and when she had finally brought 
under her rule, direct or indirect, the whole perimeter of the Mediter- 
ranean, with as much of its hinterland as could be conquered and held by 
Roman infantry based on the shores of the Mediterranean itself and of its 
backwaters. Rome had dominated Peninsular Italy thanks to her com- 
mand of the lowest-down bridge over the Tiber, which was the Penin- 
sula's principal river, but this lowest-down bridge was too far up the 
river to be accessible for sea-going vessels, whether merchant-ships or 
warships, in the post-Alexandrine Age, when the size of ships had 
increased, while the lowest reach of the Tiber had been silting up. 
Cargoes destined for Rome had now to be trans-shipped into lighters 
that could be towed up the river, and this had to be done in the open sea 
till eventually—at a cost that could be met only by drawing on the public 
revenue of the whole Mediterranean World—an artificial port for sea- 
going vessels, where trans-shipment could be carried out in all weathers, 
had been excavated and had been linked up with the river. 

This local inconvenience of Rome's site for access by water was a 
serious handicap for Rome so long as communication was quicker and 
cheaper by water than by land, as it continued to be till the invention of 
railways ; but Rome's geographical position in the Mediterranean basin 
was a still more serious drawback for a city that had become the political 
capital of the Mediterranean World. Rome's access to the sea, such as it 
was, opened on to the western basin of the Mediterranean, and, in the 
Roman Age of Mediterranean history, the western half of the Mediter- 
ranean World, including Peninsular Italy itself, was under-developed 
and under-populated by comparison with the contemporary develop- 
ment of the Levant. In that age the Levant was the Mediterranean 
World's economic and demographic centre of gravity. Egypt, Syria, and 
western Asia Minor were the Mediterranean World's industrial and 
commercial power-houses. The economic capital of the Roman Empire 
was not Rome-on-Tiber ; it was Alexandria-on-Nile. 

Constantinople was nearer than Rome to these three key Levantine 
regions and was also more accessible than Rome was from each of them. 
Julius Caesar and Augustus were believed by their contemporaries to 
have played with the idea of transferring the capital of their empire 
from Rome to Alexandria Troas or to Troy itself. These two sites com- 
manded the approaches from the Aegean to the Dardanelles, as well as 
the ferries, across the Dardanelles, between Asia and Europe. Since 
Augustus's day, the main crossing between the two continents had shifted 
northward, by Constantine the Great's time, from the Dardanelles to the 
Bosphorus, and accordingly, if the Mediterranean World was to be 
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e of the two straits linking the Aegean wie 
was now the inevitable site. Byzantium n 


i aphical location but by the lo 
me ex ae Dei ot on the coast ; Alexandria Tr Miu) 
graphy. d Byzantium had a uniquely serviceable natural harbou, 
natural i i Horn a deep-water inlet into which a ship coming Eus 
th us P Sea was wafted by the current of the Bosphorus! unless its 
P deliberately set its course for u th ji Sen inae The Golden 
Horn was the topogr aphical treasure which t i Ta AR Khalkêdhón 
had been thought by Megabazos to have over moca 
Byzantium could be reached by oec 1ps Suara A in the 
Mediterranean basin and its backwaters, and, conversely, a government 
seated in Byzantium could send soldiers or rip a by sea to an 
point on the Mediterranean coasts of the Roman Empire. Byzantium also 
commanded the ferries across the Bosphorus on the shortest route between 
the lower course of the River Danube and the middle course of the River 
Euphrates; and, in Constantine’s day, these were the two sections of the 
Roman Empire's frontier that were under the heaviest pressure from 
nemies. 
SE Constantine the Great’s day the site of Byzantium had become 
still more important strategically than it had been in Megabazos's day, 
rather more than eight centuries earlier. On the other hand, the economic 
importance of the waterway on which Byzantium stood had diminished 
by the time when Constantine decided to plant his New Rome there, 
In the pre-Alexandrine Age of Hellenic history, the water-route between 
the Aegean and the Black Sea had been one of the two main thorough- 
fares of the Hellenic World. It had, indeed, surpassed in economic im- 
portance the route from the head of the Gulf of Corinth across the Straits 
of Otranto to south-eastern Italy and Sicily. The narrow seas between 
the Black Sea and the Aegean had been the route by which, from the 
seventh century 8.c. onwards, the industrial and commercial Greek 
city-states in the Aegean basin had imported cereals from the Black 
Earth zone of the Ukraine in exchange for exports of Greek manufactures. 
The rapid increase, in and after the seventh century B.C., of the popu- 
lation and wealth of Corinth and the other circum-Isthmian city-states of 
Continental European Greece, and the corresponding contemporary 
development of Miletos and other city-states on the west coast of Asia 
Minor and on the adjoining islands, would have been impossible if their 
food-supply had continued to be limited to the meagre produce of their 
own territories, In that case they could not have made their economic 
revolution from the agrarian economy of the ordinary Greek city-state 


1 See Polybius, Book IV, chaps. 43 and i i i ipzi 
2 » , : 44, and Th. Fischer, Mittelmeerbilder (Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1913, Teubner), Part I, chap. 1, ‘Konstantinopel’, pp. 3-4. 
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to an industrial and commercial economy with distant markets and 


sources of supply. The development of these Greek City-states was made 


ossible by their access to sea-borne imports of in fi 
Parth zone of the Ukraine. d grainirom. Black 


The Black Earth zone extends north-eastwards across Eurasia from the 
north-eastern face of the Carpathians round the southern end of the Urals 
to the foothills of the Altai Mountains. This Black Earth is one of the 
planet's chief potential granaries. In natural fertility this Eurasian soil is 
on a par with the irrigated alluvium of Egypt and ‘Iraq and with the 
North American Black Earth of Iowa. However, the translation of this 
potential economic productivity into an effective economic fact depends 
on political factors. The Black Earth zone, the Steppe zone that intervenes 
between it and the north coast of the Black Sea, and the ports along this 
coast, especially those on or near the mouths of the rivers flowing into 
the Black Sea from the north, must be under a political regime that 
encourages both the production of an exportable surplus of cereals on the 
Black Earth and the water-borne conveyance of this surplus to foreign 
markets. 

These political conditions existed during the century ending in the 
outbreak of the First World War in 1914. During that century the Black 
Sea port of Odessa, founded by the Russians in 1792,! became one of the 
principal grain-exporting ports of the World. The Russians were a seden- 
tary agricultural people. The western bay of the Steppe, together with 
the north coast of the Black Sea which this extremity of the Steppe 
adjoins, had been annexed by the Russian Empire from the Ottoman 
Turkish Empire and from its dependency the Tatar Khanate of Krim, 
after the Russo-Turkish war of 1768-74. Before that, the western end of 
the Eurasian Steppe, like the rest of the Steppe, had been occupied by 
a series of nomadic pastoral peoples, the latest of whom had been the 
Tatars, and the economic fortunes of the Black Earth zone to the north 
of the Steppe had depended on the nomads’ policy. Most of the successive 
nomad occupants of the Black Sea Steppe, including the Crimean 
Tatars, had treated the Black Earth zone to the north of them as a 


This new port on a new site was christened Odessa after the Greek colonial city-state 
Odhéssés on the west shore of the Black Sea in present-day Bulgaria. The commercial 
equivalent of nineteenth-century Odessa in the Hellenic Age had been the Greek colonial 
city-state Olbia (‘the Affluent’, alias Borysthenes), at the mouth of the River Hypanis (the 
Bug that flows into the Black Sea), on the site on which the Russians founded the port of 
Nikolayev in 1789. i 

, * The Tatars of the Crimea, Astrakhan, and Qazan derived their name from the Tatars 
who were neighbours and subjects of the Mongols, and these three Tatar khanates were 
successor-states of the Golden Horde, the westernmost of the appanages of the descendants of 
Chingis Khan. The western Tatars were, however, Turkish-speaking descendants of the 
Cumans (called Polovtsi by the Russians and Qipchaq by the Muslims), whom the Mongols. 
had conquered. ; y ‘ 
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the sole nomad horde, among all the successive nomad 
Sea Steppe, that had had the power to impose its 
suzerainty over the south-western end of the Black Earth zone and had 
also had the economic wisdom to exploit this suzerainty by encouragin 
agriculture on the Black Earth and taking tribute from it in the form 
hange for foreign manufactures;! and the 


of cereals for export in exc 
Skyths were not the earliest of all the nomad occupants of the Black Sea 


Steppe.? The Skyths, migrating westward from the interior of the Steppe 
had crossed the River Don in the seventh century B.C. Simultaneously, 
the commercial Greek city-states in the Aegean basin—principally 
Miletos and Megara—had planted colonies round all the shores of the 
Black Sea except its eastern shore, and the Greek colonial city-states 
along the north shore of the Black Sea had gone into partnership with 
the Skyths in handling the export of grain from the Skyths’ tributary 
territories on the Black Earth to the Aegean basin and the import of 
manufactures to Skythia from the commercial Greek city-states who 
bought the Skyths’ grain-tribute from the Black Earth. 
The importance of this trade is brought out in the story of a decision 
that is attributed to the Persian Emperor Xerxes by Herodotus.3 


When Xerxes was at Avydhos [in 480 B.c., preparing to cross the Dar- 
danelles], he saw some grain-ships making their passage down the Dardanelles, 
bound for Aíyina and the Pelopónnésos. When the Emperor's counsellors 
learnt that these were enemy vessels, their impulse was to capture them, and 
they kept looking for the Emperor to give the order. Xerxes asked them what 
the ships’ destination was. The answer was: ‘These ships are en route to 
Your Majesty’s enemies, and they are bringing them grain.’ Xerxes’s rejoinder 
was: ‘Well, aren’t we bound for the same destination, and aren’t we, too, 
carrying with us supplies of grain? So what is the objection to these shippers 
conveying grain, when we are going to be the consumers? 


This trade had been profitable both to the Skyths and to the nucleus 


1M.R à ; , 

Noc dA Jranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford, 1922, Clarendon Press), 
2 The Cimmerians had preceded the Sky: 

n x ths here, and had left their name—The Cim- 

merian Bosphorus—on the Straits of Kerch. The Cimmerians themselves may have had 


nomad predecessors whom th i : 
* Herodotus, Book VII, ae e, as they were evicted by the Skyths. 
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of the Hellenic World to the east of the Straits of Otranto,! but it had 
Jasted no longer than the Skyths’ ascendancy on the Black Sea Steppe. 
and it had declined when, circa 225 s.c., the Skyths’ eastern nomad 
neighbours, the Sarmatai, had pushed the Skyths off the Black Sea 
Steppe and had cooped up the remnant of them in the Crimea. It is not 
a coincidence that Continental European Greece became impoverished 
at this time. (The Greek city-states along the west coast of Asia Minor 
continued to prosper, thanks to the restoration of their economic links 
with their hinterland by Alexander the Great.) Nevertheless, the trade 
between the Ukraine and the Aegean basin continued to be important 
enough to cause a fratricidal Greek war when, circa 220 B.c.,? Byzantium 
started to levy a toll on shipping passing through the Bosphorus in order 
to raise funds for paying her tribute to the neighbouring barbarians.* At 
this date the Greek city-states in the Aegean basin were still exporting 
their oil and wine to the region to the north of the Black Sea, and they 
were receiving in exchange cattle (a product of the Steppe) and slaves, 
honey, and wax (products of the northern forests); but grain was now 
being shipped sometimes from south to north, and no longer only in the 
opposite direction.s 
After two centuries of depression, the export of cereals from the ports 
along the north coast of the Black Sea revived, on a smaller scale, for 
about two and a half centuries following the establishment, in 31 B.c., of 
the Augustan Peace. The grain conveyed from these ports to the Roman 
Empire during the Age of the Principate may not have come from as far 
afield as the broad acres of the Ukraine. The Sarmatai, who had now 
replaced the Skyths on the Black Sea Steppe, lacked their Skyth pre- 
decessors’ economic sense. But there was a nearer source of cereals in the 
Kubar-basia,.and this lay in the dominions of the Roman Empire’s 
protectorate the Kingdom of the (Cimmerian) Bosphorus, which be- 
strode the Straits of Kerch. The grain-exports from this kingdom sufficed 
for supplying both Greece and the units of the Roman Army in Pontic 
and Inland Cappodocia, which held the northern section of the Roman 
Empire's eastern frontier? However, this revived export of grain from 
the north shore of the Black Sea suffered a mortal blow during the half 
century of anarchy in the Roman Empire between A.D. 235 and A.D. 284. 
Both the Kingdom of the Cimmerian Bosphorus and the Greek colonial 
cities to the north-east of the Danube delta were wrecked during this 


terrible half-century by the Goths.’ 


1 The colonial Greek city-states to the west of the Straits of Ótranto produced enough 


cereals to meet their own needs. 
2 See Rostovzeff, op. cit., p. 147. 
* Polybius, Book IV, chaps. 45-7- 
$ Rostovzeff, op. cit., pp. 153-4- 
7 Rostovzeff, op. cit., p. 155. 


3 See Polybius, Book IV, chaps. 47-52- 
5 Polybius, Book IV, chap. 38. 
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Thus the import of cereals into the Roman Empire from the north 

shore of the Black Sea through the Thracian Bosphorus past Byzantium 
had come to an end nearly a hundred years before Constantine the 
Great selected Byzantium as the site for his new Levantine capital of the 
Roman Empire. So long as this trade had survived, Byzantium had had 
the first refusal of the grain that had been the cargo carried by the ships 
on their southward voyage. ‘First come, first served.’ If cargoes of grain 
had still been entering the Bosphorus from the Black Sea in Constantine 
the Great’s time, the creator of the New Rome would have found a food- 
supply for his new city ready to hand without needing to poach on the 
sources of supply previously drawn upon by the Old Rome. However, 
this deterioration of Byzantium's once unusually favourable economic 
circumstances did not deter Constantine the Great from enlarging this 
small colonial Greek city-state into a duplicate capital for the Mediter- 
ranean World. 

Even after the temporary collapse from which it was recovering in 
Constantine the Great's day, the Roman Empire still had vast sources of 
food-production. Constantine the Great provided the bread-dole for 

«Jj Constantinople by diverting to the new capital the cereals exported from 

li Egypt, leaving to the Old Rome the export from North-West Africa and 

‘Sicily. After Justinian I had reconquered the Roman Empire's Vandal 
' successor-state, these sources, too, of cereals were at the Constantino- 
politan Roman Government's disposal, if required, for the provisioning 
of Constantinople. 

After Justinian I's death in 565, his successors held, for a few years, 
about two-thirds of the area over which the Roman Empire had extended 
in 395, the date of the death of the Emperor Theodosius I. But the strain 
that had been put on the economy of the Empire's previously prosperous 
Levantine dominions by Justinian I’s wars brought its nemesis in 602, 
when the Constantinopolitan Roman Empire collapsed. The Persian 
occupation of Egypt in 616 suddenly cut off Constantinople's source of 
food-supply, and the bread-dole was discontinued, provisionally in 618 
and definitively in 626.1 

In this crisis, the populace of Constantinople would have welcomed 
even a trickle of grain from the northern hinterland of the Black Sea, 
but the export of grain from that quarter was not resumed, on any 
appreciable scale, for another twelve hundred years. In the tenth century, 
when Constantine Porphyrogenitus was compiling his De Administrando 

1 See II, 1 (ii), pp. 44-5, with p. 45, n. 2. 
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Imperio, Khersón (i.e. the Megarian colony Khersónêsos), which by that 
date had been for many centuries the only surviving Greek city-state on 
the north shore of the Black Sea, was importing its food-supplies, not 
from the Ukraine nor even from the Kuban basin, but from northern 
Asia Minor.! The Khersonites were paying for this food by serving as 
middlemen for handling goods exported by the Pechenegs, who, in the 
tenth century, were the pastoral nomad occupants of the Black Sea 
Steppe, but the Pechenegs, unlike their long since vanished Skyth pre- 
decessors, did not export grain from the Ukraine; their exports were 
hides—presumably those of animals bred by the Pechenegs themselves on 
the Steppe—and wax,? which they must have obtained, by raiding or 
trading, from the northern forests, but which was an unprofitable sub- 
stitute for the grain that the Skyths had once drawn from the Black Earth. 

The threat of famine which had overtaken Constantinople suddenly in 
616, and had been chronic ever since, had been aggravated by the very 
success of Constantine the Great's new capital city. The influx of popu- 
lation had been immediate and prodigious, and this for several reasons, 
. Tn the first place, Constantinople, as a capital, had become the com- 
pulsory residence of a host of civil servants and a number of units of 
household troops. These metropolitan government employees probably 
received their pay regularly ; negligence of this set of the Imperial Govern- 
ment's financial obligations would have promptly put the Government 
itself in jeopardy. This governmental pay-roll, supplemented by un- 
official perquisites, ‘squeeze’, and bribes, enabled the Government's 
employees in Constantinople to become employers of labour on their own 
account on a large scale, partly in the direct form of buying slaves and 
hiring servants, and partly in the indirect form of making it possible, 
through their purchasing power, for practitioners of many kinds of trade, 
not only in necessities but in luxuries, to do profitable business in the 
Empire's new metropolis. For an inhabitant of the Levantine half of the 
Roman Empire, which was the populous half, to move into Constan- 
tinople (so easily accessible by sea) was an attractive option. Even if he 
failed to prosper there, the bread-dole gave him an assurance that he, 
would not starve there. He would also be sure of finding security within 
the new capital's walls, and this was an important additional attractionj! 
in an age in which the provinces were suffering more and more severely’, 
from Persian invasions and from barbarian raids. 

In combination, these diverse attractions of the new capital exerted 
a powerful pull. By the opening of the fifth century the population of 
Constantinople had reached a peak.? The plague of 541-2 had started a 


1 De Adm. Imp., chap. 53, p. 270 (Bonn edition). 
? [bid. 
3 Teall in loc. cit., p. 91. 
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alleviated further the problem 

e been partly a consequence of 

in 618, of the practice of 

ans gratis.) After 746-7, the years of the thirg 

centuries, the population of Constantinople 
had dwindled to a figure which the Emperor Constantine Vv deliberately 
increased by bringing in settlers from other parts of his dominions.: 

In what sense had the population of Constantinople become too smal] 

by the time when the plague of 746-7 had taken its toll? In 330, the year 
in which Constantinople had been dedicated, the new city had been laiq 
out for housing the central administration of the more populous and 
prosperous half of a circum-Mediterranean Roman Empire. For a short 
span of years, in and immediately after the reign of Justinian I, it had been 
the capital of about two-thirds of the area, and perhaps three-quarters 
of the population, that the Empire had comprised in the year 330 and in 
the year 395. But by 747 the territory administered from Constantinople 
had shrunk to the limits of Asia Minor to the north-west of the Távros 
range, together with a scattering of European beachheads and islands, 
It is hard to believe that the population of the capital had become too 
small to service the central administration of a territory of this drastically 
reduced size. 

Moreover, from the point of view of the Prefect of the City, the popula- 
tion of the capital could never be small enough now that the bread-dole 
had been discontinued. The Prefect’s primary task was to see to it that 
the Imperial Government should not be overthrown by a metropolitan 
bread-riot. The reduction of the population of Constantinople by the 
three successive bouts of plague, and no doubt also, after the discontinu- 
ance of the bread-dole, by a voluntary exodus, must have been partly 
offset by a continuing influx of refugees into the only major city left to the 
Empire whose inner line of fortifications might reasonably be expected 
to prove impregnable. However considerable the net decrease in the 
ede odio sus it can hardly have been great enough to 

1 f the former grain-supply from Egypt; and no adequate 

substitute for this was to be found in Constantinople’s immediate 
vicinity. 
Ms ps n of Constantinople the quality of the soil is 
doses (Nibom£ 1 We Siren riviera along the north shore of the Gulf 
codices is um e enough and extensive enough to have been 
Orak icone " Ps x ~ that had been needed for feeding the 
Khalkédhón ie s e (Pace Megabazi, the founders of 
agricultural land, std er lind; they had been searching for good 
: nd, and they had found it; they had not been interested in 
Teali, ibid., P. 92. 
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2 Ibid., pp. 100-1. ? See II, 1 (iii), p. 94. 
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a good commercial harbour with unfertile shores. 

Khalkédhón had become just one of uisa ra gli ji d 
what, among so many mouths to feed, were the loaves of the Bithynian 
riviera or even the fishes? of the Bosphorus and the Marmara? The 
official for whom the population of Constantinople had become too 
small by the year 747 was not the Prefect of the City and was not the 
sakellàrios or the loghothétés tou yenikoü (whichever of these two 
officials we may consider to have been the equivalent of a head of the 
East Roman Imperial civil service) ;3 it was the military officer who was 
responsible for keeping the fortifications of Constantinople repaired and 
manned.* 

Artificial fortifications, in contrast to natural defences such as preci- 
pices or, better still, marshes, are of no avail unless they are effectively 
manned, and therefore the rulers of a city whose defences are man-made 
are caught in a dilemma when (and this was Constantinople’s case after 
the year 616) the city does not have a source of food-supply that is 
sufficient for its population and that cannot be cut off. In that situation 
the official responsible for feeding the urban population will seek to 
reduce to a minimum the numbers of both the civilian population and 
the garrison, whereas the official responsible for defending the same 
population will seek to keep its numbers large enough to repair and to 
man the fortifications. When the walls of Constantinople were damaged 
by earthquake and flood, the Emperor Leo III found that the in- 
habitants of the City had not sufficient funds and hands to repair their 
own city-walls for themselves, so he levied, throughout the Empire, 
a surcharge (the dhikératon), amounting to one-twelfth of the basic tax, 
for financing this indispensable piece of metropolitan public work. 

Moreover, the installations required for the defence of a city are 
not limited to ramparts; they include aqueducts and also cisterns, inside 
the perimeter of the ramparts, as an alternative source of water-supply 
in case the aqueducts are cut. In the Constantinian-Theodosian Age, 


1 See Fischer, op. cit., Part I, chap. 2, *Landschaftsbilder von der bithynischen Riviera', 
pP- 24-32. 

2 See Fischer, op. cit., Part I, chap. 1, pp. 9-10. 

3 See Bury, The Imperial Administrative System, pp. 84-90; Philótheos, pp. 714 and 717 in 
the Bonn text, pp. 137 and 139-40 in Bury's text. 

* The question whether the Kómés or dhoméstikos ton teikhéon was in charge of the walls 
of Constantinople, or of the Anastasian long wall, or of both, is discussed by Bury in op. cit., 
pp. 67-8. See also Philótheos, pp. 714 and 719 Bonn, pp. 137 and 141 Bury. 

5 See Theophanes, p. 412; Nic. Patr., p. 59. M. V. Anastos, in C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd 
ed., Part I, p. 65, dates this disaster 740/1; Teall dates it, in loc. cit., 732. Theophanes's 
dating is A.M. 6232, in the twenty-fourth year of Leo III’s reign (which was 740/1, i.e. 
Anastos's dating). g 

6 Theophanes, ibid.; Handbook for taxation-officers, $ 26. See also Ostrogorsky, ‘Die 
ländliche Steuergemeinde’, pp. 61 and 104; Dölger, ‘Beiträge’, p. 59; and the present work 


II, 1 (iv), p. 178. 
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Constantinople had been equipped with aqueducts and cisterns on a scale 
to match the Theodosian triple wall, and these equally indispensable 
installations likewise were laid out on a scale that implied the assumption 
that the amount of man-power needed for keeping them in repair would 
always be forthcoming. However, owing to a dearth of hands and funds, 
the aqueduct of Valens, which had been destroyed by the Avars in 626, 
remained out of action till 766; and, when Constantine V was stimulated 
by a drought to repair.this-aqueduct in that year, he had to mobilize 
artisans from Asia, Póndos, the Islands, Ellas, and Thrace in order to get 
the work done.! BY thé date of the plague of 746-7, a number of the 
cisterns in Constantinople had also ceased to be water-tight and had 
been allowed to fall into disuse, and in this emergency they were used as 
dumping-places for corpses.? A cistern in the Great Palace, another in the 
Maghnávra, and another in the Iería Palace on the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosphorus, all of which are said to have been put out of action deliberately 
by Heraclius, were not reconditioned till the reign of Basil I (867-86).s 
Thus by Leo III’s time the East Roman Government was a prisoner of 
the magnitude that the population of Constantinople had attained at its 
fifth-century peak; for the growth of the City's population had been 
matched by an extension of the length of its artificial fortifications and by 
an increase in the installations for its water-supply. The site of Constan- 
tinople was as excellent for defence as it was for food-supply from over- 
seas. Byzantium, of which Constantinople was an enlargement, had been 
built on the tip of a triangular peninsula between the Sea of Marmara 
and the Golden Horn, and this peninsula was an excrescence on a larger 
peninsula (not triangular but snub-nosed), which was bounded by the 
Marmara, the Bosphorus, and the Black Sea. The coasts of both the 
smaller and the larger peninsula could be defended so long as the Empire 
had a strong enough navy to be able to dominate the maritime approaches, 
but the necks of the two peninsulas could be defended only by building 
artificial fortifications. The lie of the land made it possible to enclose 
arcas of different sizes by land-walls of different lengths. 
ds UE the ERA was laying down the line for his land-wall 
d icut gen e t 4 Golden Horn, the onlookers were amazed 
hele irate aie * P e was enclosing ; this dwarfed the area that 
EaD Theodon Ms in t e walls of tiny Byzantium. However, by the 
Erga. us II's time (he reigned from 408 to 450) the growth 
: t Ü o population had burst the founder’s far-flung bounds, and 
DEI Eres taking warning from the fall of the 
replaced Constantine I's wall with a triple wall 


1 "Tj . 1, 
m pine 2 die nes PP. 75-6, cited by Teall in loc. cit. 
» P- 423; . Patr., p. 65, cited by Teall i . ci 
* Theoph. Cont, pp. 337-8, cited by Teall, ibid. OC St P 
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which was appreciably longer, since it ran from the Marmara to the 


Golden Horn considerably nearer to the base of the triangle, i.e. nearer 
to an imaginary line drawn from the head of the Golden Horn to a point 
on the Marmara's northern shore. 

The area enclosed within the Theodosian triple wall of Constantinople 
is approximately equal to the area of Old Rome within the Aurelianic 
Wall, and the Theodosian triple wall continued to be the rampart of 
Constantinople on the landward side until the capture of the City by 
Mehmet the Conqueror in 1453. Till then, Constantinople had never been 
taken by assault from the landward side, and only once from the seaward 
side, namely in 1204, when the Venetians and their accomplices the 
French crusaders escaladed the sea-walls that had been built—like the 
triple land-wall, in Theodosius II's reign—by the Prefect of the City, 
Cyrus, in 439. However, the Emperor Anastasius I (491-518) sought to 
make assurance doubly sure by building, in either 507 or 497, a long wall 
across the neck of the larger of the two peninsulas from the Marmara to 
the Black Sea. This long wall ran from Selymvría on the Marmara to a 
point on the shore of the Black Sea between Podhima and Lake Dherkos. 
The tracé of Anastasius DPs long wall was almost identical with the 
Chataljá (Catalcá) line along which the Turkish army arrested the 
Bulgarian army's advance in 1912. 
© The Anastasian long wall itself arrested the advance of the Avars in 
582/3,2 but there does not seem to be a record of any later occasion on 
which an invader from the European hinterland of Constantinople was 
brought to a halt at any point short of the formidable outer face of the 
Theodosian triple wall of Constantinople itself; and, on the Bithynian 
peninsula, there was no obstacle, artificial or natural, to arrest an in- 
vader's advance anywhere short of the eastern shore of the Bosphorus. 
Constantine I and Theodosius II and Anastasius I, each in turn, had set 
in store grave embarrassments for their successors by laying out the 
landward defences of Constantinople on a scale that they had planned 
on the assumption that these defences would have at their disposal, for 
manning them and keeping them in repair, the whole of the revenue and 
the military man-power of the eastern half of the Roman Empire, 
including the entire area that this eastern half had comprised in each of 
those three reigns. By the year 747 the population of Constantinople had 
probably dwindled to a figure at which it could have been housed in 
a smaller area than had been enclosed within Constantine I's land-wall, 
not to speak of Theodosius IT’s. Yet, when once Theodosius II's magni- 
ficent fortifications had been erected, to abandon and dismantle them 
would have been unthinkable; and anyway at this date the Empire did 
not command either the resources or the skill for building a rampart, to 


1 Teall, in loc. cit., p. 134. 2 See II, 1 (iii) (a), p- 73, and Annex III, p. 634. 
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Empire’s behalf—is illustrated by the length of the time for which 4 
government, seated in Constantinople, succeeded in holding out on each 
of two occasions on which a hostile power in north-western Asia Minor 
had expanded its dominions across the Dardanelles into Europe and, E 
thus encircling Constantinople, had cut all the City's overland lines of 
communication with the rest of the world. The Latin regime in Con. 
stantinople held out for twenty-six years ( 1235-61) after the refugee 
East Roman Government that had installed itself at Nikaia had extended 
its domain into Constantinople’s Thracian hinterland. As for the East 
Roman Government that recovered Constantinople in 1261, it held out 
for no less than a century (1352-1453) after the ‘Osmanlis, expanding 
their dominions from a nucleus in the vicinity of Nikaia, had won the 
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conquest of south-eastern Europe. The ‘Osmanlis reached the Danube 
and the Távros before they entered Constantinople. On both occasions, 
the narrow seas, commanded by sea-power supporting the beleaguered 
government at Constantinople, continued to serve as an effective life- 
line even after they had ceased to be an effective insulating moat. 

To retain command of the narrow seas, besides continuing to hold the 
Theodosian land-wall, was as much as could be undertaken for the 
defence of Constantinople when the population of the City was reduced 
to its lowest figure by the plague of 746-7. In the ninth century the 
population increased again till, by Leo VI's reign (886-912), the City 
had come, once more, to be over-populated'—that is to say, from the 
standpoint of the Prefect of the City, not of the military and civil 


* Teall in loc. cit., pp. 105-7. 
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engineers. The Livre du Préfet rules! that the candle-manufacturers! work- 
shops must not be closer to each other than go fathoms (épyuial), except 
for those adjacent to the Ayia Sophia. This regulation indicates that, by 
that time, building-room in the area enclosed within the Theodosian 
land-wall was becoming so scarce and so dear that there was now a 
temptation to crowd even buildings containing inflammable materials 
dangerously close to each other. The same tendency to overcrowding is 
indicated in Leo VI’s Novel No. 113, in which it is laid down that the 
minimum distance of 10 feet between the walls of buildings, which was 
already prescribed by law, shall also apply to projecting balconies. In his 
Novel No. 71,3 Leo VI gives the force of law to a decision, made by Basil I, 
that new buildings on land previously occupied by vineyards or by arable 
shall be at least one bow-shot, and, where possible, two bow-shots, distant 
from each other. These measures are evidence that the unbuilt-up areas 
within the Theodosian land-wall, which had become extensive in the 
seventh century, had been filling up during the century and a halfthathad 
elapsed since the plague of 746-7. 

This increase in the population of Constantinople eased, no doubt, the 
problems of defence and public works, but this at the expense of ag- 
gravating the problem of food-supply. Moreover, from the provincial tax- 
payer’s point of view, Constantinople was parasitic.* Her main export was 
a host of unwelcome taxation-officers and other officials. Her. main 
industry was the production of luxury goods for the Imperial Palace and 
for the metropolitan churches. These luxuries were purchased with the 
revenues that the Imperial Government drew from the ‘Eastern’ army- 
corps districts, and Constantinople was a heavy incubus on these; for her 
population in the ninth century, unlike contemporary Rome's, was 
perhaps not much smaller than it had been when she had been the 
capital of half—and, for a short time, of two-thirds—of the Mediter- 
ranean basin, while the area of the territory that had to support her had 
now dwindled to the limits of Cis-Tauran Asia Minor, and Thrace.5 No 
others, among the few big cities that were in existence in the tenth 
century, rested on so small an economic basis. Baghdad had the irrigated 
alluvial soil of ‘Iraq to draw upon; Fustat, the predecessor of Cairo, 
could draw on the equally rich and well-cultivated soil of Egypt. The 
successive capitals of China were supplied from the basins of the Yellow 
River and the Yangtse. Western Christendom, at this date, did not con- 
tain any large city; and as late as 1204, the year in which Constantinople 
was conquered by Western ‘crusaders’, the sight of Constantinople was 

T 11, 4, P- 44. 2 Noailles and Dain, pp. 372-5- 3 Ibid., pp. 256-7. 

4 Jenkins in C. Med. H., vol. iv, and ed., Part II, p. 93- 

5 Jenkins, in C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part II, p. 74, estimates that the population of 
Constantinople was something between 500,000 and 800,000 during the five centuries ending 
in 1204. 
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Rus ehe western basin of the Mediterranean; and, after the 
Fires final loss, in 680, of its frontier along the south bank of the 
lower Danube, the Imperial Navy, nae pad from Constantinople, 
continued to be able to sail up the Danu d int es of the Slavs and 
Bulgars who had established themselves tot Pe of the river, Thanks 
to its ability to command this waterway at will, the Imperial Navy was 
able, circa 837, to rescue the Adrianopolitan deportees whom the Bulgars 
had marooned in what is now Wallachia; it was able in 895 to ferry the 
Magyars across the lower Danube to attack the Empire's Bulgar assail- 
ants in the rear; it would have ferried the Pechenegs across for the same 
purpose in 917 if the admiral, Rhomanós Lekapénós, had carried out his 
orders. On the other hand, Constantinople was far less well placed for 
overland military or commercial operations. 
So long as the Roman Empire had had hard-pressed frontiers to defend 
along the lower Danube and the Middle Euphrates, Constantinople— 
standing, as it stood, on the shore of the narrow seas on the route along 
which the distance between the Euphrates and the Danube is shortest — 
was the best military base for operations on whichever of these two 
frontiers might be in greater danger at any given moment. Constantinople 
was not, however, a convenient coastal base for reaching the interior of 
either Asia Minor or the Balkan Peninsula. Its site was at one of the 
extreme corners of each of these two regions, and each of these two 
corners came to a point in a peninsula—the Bithynian Peninsula on the 
Asiatic side and the Thracian on the European side. These two penin- 
sular approaches to Constantinople would have been useful for the city's 
defence if they could have been sealed off effectively at their necks, by the 
Anastasian long wall in Europe and by a corresponding wall in Asia 
carried from the head of the Gulf of Ismit to the southern shore of the 
Black Sea; but, as has been noted already, the East Roman Empires 
resources were no longer ample enough, after the collapse in 602, to 


£ * See Geoffroi de Villehardouin, Conquéte de Constantino EN 
Bec h ple, chap. 26, § 128 (3rd ed. of N. 
Wailly's text and translation (Paris, 1882, Didot), P. 72). : : 
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defend Constantinople at this distance away and on this scale. The City’s 
assailants always managed to reach the outer face of its land-wall and to 
occupy its Asiatic suburbs, whereas troops or traders setting out from 
Constantinople overland for Asia Minor or for south-eastern Europe 
were compelled, by the lie of the land, to follow long and roundabout 
routes to their destinations. Emperors and armies en route from Con- 
stantinople for the south-eastern frontier shortened their overland 
journey by by-passing the Bithynian peninsula and landing at Pylai, on 
the south shore of the Gulf of Ismit; but the distance thus saved was 
inconsiderable. Smyrna, Éphesos, and Milétós offered better-placed 
coastal bases than Constantinople for reaching the interior of Asia 
Minor, and Thessaloniké offered a far better-placed coastal base for 
reaching the interior of south-eastern Europe. 

Thus Constantinople's excellence for serving as a fortress and as a 
naval base was partially offset by this city's drawbacks for serving as 
a base for overland operations, military or commercial. Conversely, 
however, the toll that Constantinople took from the East Roman Empire 
after 602 as a capital that was on too grand a scale for the Empire's 
drastically reduced circumstances was partially offset by this city's 
cultural and philanthropic services. 

Before the ruin of the Graeco-Roman civilization, Constantinople had 
providently been made into a museum for preserving the ruined civiliza- 
tion’s relics. The greatest of the works of Hellenic art that had escaped 
destruction by Christians and barbarians had found sanctuary within 
this Christian city's walls, and here they survived till they were des- 
troyed by the ‘crusaders’ who seized and sacked Constantinople in 1204. 
Till then, these beautiful and famous relics of Hellenic antiquity co- 
existed in Constantinople side by side with the works of the Byzantine 
Christian school of art and architecture whose origins were approximately 
coeval with the foundation of the City itself. These two styles of art were 
not only different; they were antithetical to each other;' and for the 
inhabitants of Constantinople this was confusing morally as well as 
aesthetically. Officially, the Christian Church condemned Hellenism and 
all its works. In the mouth of a ‘Roman’ (‘Pwyaios), i.e. of a medieval 
Greek, ‘Hellene’ now signified *Heathen'? Yet, while Hellenism was 
deprecated, it was also treasured.3 A Byzantine writer who had any pre- 
tensions to style would eschew the ‘Rhomaic’ Greek that was his mother- 
tongue and that served his needs in everyday life. When he took up his 
pen, he imitated, as faithfully as he knew how, the Atticizing Greek of the 
Age of Augustus, which was itself an imitation of the genuine Attic of the 


1 See IV, 2 (v), pp. 543-6. 
2 Hellenism was one of the charges brought against Phótios (see Annex 1, p. 609). 
3 See Jenkins in C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part II, pp. 81-3. prtu 
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St. George of Amastris and the Cretan St. Nikolaos the Studite (born ra 

793) did each obtain an education in his native town ; yet few provincials 

attained high office, either civil or ecclesiastical ; most bishops came from 
Constantinople and other large cities; and between the standards of 
education in the provinces and those in Constantinople there Was a great 
gulf.3 Even in the seventh and eighth centuries, when education in the 
East Roman Empire was at its lowest ebb, Constantinople still managed 
to produce enough literate laymen to staff the civil service. In 863 the 
Caesar Várdhas re-established the University of Constantinople that had 
been founded in 425 by the Emperor Theodosius II.* The revived uni- 
versity outlasted Várdhas's downfall and death, and Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus is praised by his critics, as well as by his friends, for having 
carried on the work that Várdhas had begun. In the Rhomaic-speaking 
world, Constantinople was henceforth a centre for the study of Hellenic 
literature and philosophy. Yet a more serious study of Hellenic philosophy, 
and of Hellenic science as well, was being carried on, by now, in the 
Islamic World ; and Western Christendom was eventually to get more of 
its knowledge of Aristotle via Muslim and Arabic-speaking Toledo and 
Palermo than via Christian and Greek-speaking Constantinople. 

The East Roman Empire was probably in advance of most con- 
temporary states in its possession of social services. These were not 
confined to Constantinople; every monastery, anywhere in the Empire, 
served as a charitable institution to some extent,5 even though Niké- 
phóros II Phokás may have been right in holding that, in his time, at any 
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* See Bréhier, ‘Les Populations rurales’, p. 189. 
2 Ibid., pp. 182-3 and 188-9. 3 Ibid., p. 189. 
* For the foundation of the Maghnávra university, and for the career of its first chancellor 
ren korr Fe Georg. Mon. Interpolatus, Reign of Theóphilos, chap. 23, p. 806; 
. Cont., Boo ei i ; 
Reign of Thoóphils, y is à : "MEE HI, chaps. 26-9, pp. 185-92; pseudo-Symeon, 
"us us "ime op. cit, chap. 3, section 1, ‘Die soziale Tatigkeit des Ménchtums’, 
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rate, the monasteries were making an inadequate return to society for 

their endowments. However, philanthropy, like education, was con- 

centrated in Constantinople. An orphanage had been founded there, at 

some date before 472, by a private benefactor named Zotikós, and in 

571/2 Justin II and his consort Sophia refounded Zotikós's orphanage 
and founded a new one of their own.! The orphanotróphos—an office 
which existed already in the reign of Leo I (457—74)—Nwas put in charge 
of both these foundations, and he was an important personage in Con- 
stantinople, though he did not administer all the philanthropic founda- 
tions in the capital, and is not known to have been in charge of any in the 
provinces,” 

Besides the orphanages, there were homes for infants (Bpedorpo¢eia), 
homes for old people (ynpoxoyeia), homes for the poor (arwyorpodeta), 
hospitals (voooxoyeia), and hostels (fevdves, £evoBoyeta). Rhomanós 
Lekapénós founded and equipped a hostel in ta Mavrianou, in order to 
provide board and lodging for indigent provincials who had to come to 
Constantinople, and perhaps might have to make a long stay there, for 
lawsuits.* In an earlier chapters it has already been noted that Zotikós's 
hospital (his foundation seems to have been converted into a hospital 
from an orphanage by Justin II and Sophia)® was enlarged by Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, and that the stables of the Porphyrogenitus's 
frivolous brother-in-law the Ecumenical Patriarch Theophylaktos were 
converted by Constantine, after Theophylaktos’s death, into a home’for 
old people." Constantine Porphyrogenitus also endowed and chartered 
a hostel and a home for old people that had been founded by his wife 
Eléné in the Old Petrion.8 

This is a highly creditable aspect of East Roman social life, and, though 
it was not an exclusively metropolitan phenomenon, it is also true that 
philanthropic foundations, as well as educational activities, were con- 
centrated in Constantinople, within the shelter provided there by the 
Theodosian land-wall and the Imperial Navy. $ 


1 Theophanes, p. 244, sub A.M. 6064. 

2 For the orphanotróphos, see Bury, The Imperial Administrative System, pp. 103-5. 

3 Ostrogorsky, ‘Die landliche Steuergemeinde’, p. 73; Jenkins, loc. cit., p. 91. 

* Theoph. Cont., Book VI, p. 430. This humane provision for social justice is credited by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, not to his unwelcome co-Emperor Rhomanós I, but to bis 
own grandfather Basil I. See Theoph. Cont., Book V, chap. 31 (cited again in the present work, 
Part V, chap. 2, p. 592). : 

5 1, 2, p. 20. 

$ Bury in op. cit., p. 103. 

? Theoph. Cont., Book VI, p. 449. 

8 Theoph. Cont., Book VI, pp. 458-9. 




















4. The Army-Corps Districts (@¢para) 


ITUS gives, in his De Caerimonüs,! a li 
TANTINE PoRPHYROGENI 1 ; > Ast 
e -seven army-corps districts (8éparo) a nd four fortified defiles 
OF WST hich the East Roman Empire had been divided, for 


Spar)? into W! k 
cdi D^ d military purposes, in Leo VI's day. If the reader happens 


. à but : 
to be a student of Hellenic and Roman pares not of Byzantine 
history, he will find some of the names of these thirty-one late-ninth. 

; .8 : É : : 
century districts familiar, while others may be enigmatic for him at first 
sight. " s ea 
The familiar names—taking them in the order of Constantine Porphyro. 
genitus’s list—will be Kappadhokía, Pamphlaghonía [sic], Thráke, 

Makedhonía, Mesopotamía, Sevásteia, Seléfkeia, Sámos, Aiyaíon Péla- 

ghos, Pelopónnésos, Nikópolis, Ellás, Sikelia, Strymón, Kephalénía [sic], 
Thessaloniké, Dhyrrhákhion, Dhalmatia. These are names of countries, 
cities, islands, a sea, and a river that appear on the map of the pre- 
seventh-century Graeco-Roman World. The classical scholar will also 
detect the name of the once obscure town Kibyra, on the south coast of 

. LH : / ^ A 

Asia Minor, in the official title of à otparnyds T&v KiBuppawrdy, and the 
name of the Tauric city-state Khersónésos in Khersón. 

On the other hand, the classical scholar may be puzzled by the plural 
names Anatolikoi, Armeniakoi, Thrakésioi, Voukellárioi, by the collec- 
tive name Opsikion, and by the singular names Kharsianón, Khaldhía, 
Kolóneia, Lykandós (Likandós), Leondokómés (Leondókomis), and 
Laghouvardhía. In Kolóneia he will recognize, of course, the Latin word 
‘colonia’, but this Roman colony planted in Pontic Cappadocia will not 
be the first in the long list of Roman colonies that will occur to him. In 

1 Book II, chap. 50, pp. 696-7. The document is one of those in the dossier, at the end of 
De Caer., Book II, which Constantine had not yet incorporated in the text of this work when, 
in 959, he was overtaken by death. 

2 Formally, this is a list of the officers who, in each of these thirty-one districts, combined 
the two functions of military commandant and civil administrator, together with a note of 
the salaries of those of them whose salaries were paid by the Central Government of the 
Empire and were not taken direct from the revenue raised in the officer’s own district. 
Constantine notes that the four kleisourárkhai of Leo VI's day had all been raised to the 
rank of stratéghof, and that their districts had been simultaneously converted from kleisoürai 
into thémata, by the time when Constantine edited this document. This list omits the com- 
mander of one district, the Optimátoi, which was already a théma in Leo VI's day, and in 
s as in the other thémata, the commander of the military unit stationed there was 
s the governor of the district. The reason for the omission of théma Optimátoi is that this 

rps was a non-combatant army service corps, and its commander's title was, not stratêghós, 


but dhoméstikos or kómés. In Philótheos's klétorolóyion, the dhoméstikos ton Optimáton 


ranks twelve places below the | 
pier lowest of the rest of the army-corps commanders (p. 714 Bonn, 
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the outlandish-sounding name ‘Laghouvardhia’ he m: - 
bards who founded the Duchy of Penans a Henly ius ur: 
tion into Italy in A.D. 568. For an interpretation of the name Khaldhia 
he will have to go back to Urartian, Assyrian, and Achaemenian Persian 
records of the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries B.c. Who would have 
expected that an ethnikon that had gone under ground since then would 
come to the surface again 1,400 years later? For an interpretation of the 
name Kharsianón, the student will have to go back still farther—to 
Hittite records of the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.C. 

These pre-Hellenic names of East Roman army-corps districts, like the 
Hellenic names, are historical curiosities; the plural names Anatolikof, 
Armeniakoí, Thrakésioi and the collective name Opsikion are those of the 
original East Roman army-corps districts; all the other districts! are 
later additions, created either by sub-dividing the original districts, by 
maintaining the Empire's European insular possessions and consolidating 
its European beachheads,? or by extending the Empire's domain at the 
expense of the Muslims, the Armenians, and the previously independent 
city-state Khersón on the east and at the expense of the Slavs? and the 
southern Lombards on the west.* The names of the four original army- 
corps districts are the key to the origin of the institution itself. 

These four names give us a clue for reconstructing the lost history of 
the administrative revolution that, in and after the seventh century, had 
substituted the East Roman system of thémata and kleisourai for the 
utterly different Diocletianic-Constantinian system that had preceded it. 

Under the Diocletianic- Constantinian regime, under which the Roman 
Empire had lived from 284 to 602, the military commands and the civil 
governorships had not been united in the same pairs of hands, as they 
were in the East Roman Empire in Leo VI’s and Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus’s time, and as they had been in the Roman Empire 
in the Age of the Principate (31 B.c.-A.D. 284). In the Diocletianic- 
Constantinian Age, military commands and civil governorships had been 
kept separate from each other by being placed in different pairs of hands. 

In the eastern half of the Roman Empire, the Emperor Theodosius I 
(379-95) had divided the military high command between two co-equal 
magistri militum praesentales (i.e. corps-commanders whose commands 
were attached to the Emperor’s person) and three subordinate regional 


1 Including Voukellárioi and also Optimátoi. The Optimátoi do not appear in De Caer., 
Book II, chap. 50, but they do appear in Philótheos's klétorolóyion, pp. 714 and 719 Bonn, 
Pp. 137 and 141 Bury. For the Optimátoi, see also Bury, The Imperial Administrative System, 
pp. 66-7. : 

2 See II, 1 (iii) (a), pp. 90-8. 3 See ibid., pp. 98-105. 

+ Antoniadis-Bibicou, op. cit., p. 69, n. 1, notes that the names of the thémata are of three 
different types: (i) geographical corps-names (e.g. Armeniakof) ; (ii) non-geographical corps- 
names (e.g. Opsikion) ; (iii) non-corps geographical names (e.g. Ellás). 
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whose areas were respectively the dioecesis Oriens 
of the word, and Mesopotamia), the dioecesis 
f the Balkan Penman) den pi Praetorian 
Illyricum (the rest of the an Peninsula) 1 
Peu p had been elaborated by Justinian I (5 D 
65). Justinian had increased the number of deus militum Praesentales 
from two to three and had doubled Theodosius I’s number of regional 
commanders. Justinian had detached from the command per Orientem 
the Roman portion of Armenia, which had previously lain within the 
magister militum per Orientem’s sphere, and had created a new com. 
mand per Armeniam? with an area which combined Roman Armenia 
with some adjacent Roman territory to the west and north of the Euph- 
rates. Justinian had created two other new commands, per Africam« and 
per Italiam, for the defence of the former Roman territories in the West 
that he had recovered by liquidating the Empire's Vandal and Ostro. 
gothic successor-states. i "n 
Justinian had also createds a new regional command, with its head. 
quarters at Odhéssós on the west shore of the Black Sea and with an area 
that was peculiar in two respects. Its commander, who was styled the 
quaestor Iustinianus exercitüs, beld the command over troops stationed 
in two groups of provinces that were remote from each other geographic- 
ally—Moesia Secunda and Scythia to the north-west of the Straits and 
the Cyclades, Caria, and Cyprus to the south-east of them—and this 
military officer was made the governor of the five provinces in which his 
troops were quartered. This was a reminiscence of the pre-284 regime and 
an anticipation of the regime in force in (and before) the reigns of Leo VI 
and Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus. 
In Constantine Porphyrogenitus's list, Theodosius I's and Justinian I's 
magister militum per Orientem is recognizable in the stratéghós? ton 


corps-commanders 
(Syria; in the widest sense 
Thracia (the eastern half o 


1 A. Pertusi, Costantino Porfirogenito De Thematibus: Testo Critico, Commento (Citta del 
Vaticano, 1952, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana), Studi e Testi, No. 160, on p. 105. See also 
Grosse, op. cit., pp. 185-6, and the present work, p. 193. 

2 Pertusi, op. cit., pp. 105-6. 

3 Cod. Just., I, 29, 5; John Malalas, pp. 429-30; Procopius, De Aedificiis, III, 1, 16. Cf. 
A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284—602, vol. i, pp. 280-1, and Grosse, op. cit., 
P. 190. The following magistri militum (stratéghoi) per Armeniam are mentioned by Pro- 
copius in Bella: Sittas, simultaneously per Armeniam and in praesenti (I, 15, 3) ; Valerianus 
(II, 14, 8; 24, 6; VII, 27, 3; VIII, 8, 22); Bessa (VIII, 9, 4). l 

* Cod. Just., Y, 27. 

: : In his Novel No. 41 of 18 May 536, published in Latin only. 
P i iri Stein, Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches (Stuttgart, 1919, Metzler), 
7 The Latin title magister militum was rendered as stratéghós or stratélátés in Greck 
Peca in the ys and sixth centuries. See H. Zilliacus, Zum Kampf der Weltsprachen im Ost- 
byzantinischen oh elsingfors, 1935, Mercator), p. 157; J. Karayannopulos, Die Entstehung der 
(ook Pirard) venies (Munich, 1959, Beck), p. 49; and Diehl, Études byzantines (Paris, 
d I rigine du régime des thémes dans l'Empire byzantin', pp. 276-92, on 
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Anatolikón (i.e. the corps-commander of the Orientales) ; their magister 
militum per Thraciam in the stratéghós ton Thrakésion (i.e. the corps- 
commander of the Thracenses) ; and their magistri militum praesentales 
in the stratéghós or kómés tou Opsikíou. Justinian I's magister militum 
per Armeniam is recognizable in the stratéghós ton Armeniakón or 
Armeniákon. 

The units commanded by magistri militum had been called in Latin 
'exercitüs' and in Greek 'stratof'.? The term ‘exercitus still appears in 
Justinian II's Latin letter of 17 February 687 to Pope Conon.3 The cor- 
responding Greek term appears in the Patriarch Niképhóros's chronicle, 
sometimes as 'stratós'* and sometimes as ‘strateuma’.5 

Justinian II's letter of 687 was written to inform the Pope that the 
Emperor had just obtained the ratification of the acts of the Sixth 
General Council of the Church, which had been held in 680, by an 
assembly of notables that had been convened at Constantinople ad hoc. 
The Emperor enumerates the groups that were represented on this occa- 
sion, and his list names all but one of those army-corps that, in Justinian 
I's reign, had been commanded by magistri militum. Only the army- 
corps of the Eastern Illyricum has dropped out. The passage in Justinian 
II's letter runs: 


insuper etiam quosdam de Christo dilectis exercitibus, tam a Deo conser- 
vando imperiali obsequio quamque ab Orientali, Thraciano, similiter et ab 
Armeniano, etiam ab exercitu Italiae, deinde ex Cabarisianis [sic] et 
Septensianis, seu de Sardinia et de Africano exercitu. 


The Obsequium is the aggregate of the troops commanded by Justinian 
I’s three magistri militum praesentales; the exercitus Orientalis is the 
command of Justinian I's magister militum per Orientem ; the exercitus 
Thracianus is the command of his magister militum per Thraciam; the 
exercitus Armenianus is the command of his magister militum per Ar- 
meniam; the Calarisiani and the Septensiani are identified respectively, 


p. 289. When the Latin terminology ceased to be used in the East Roman Army, stratéghós 
continued to be the title of the commander of an East Roman army-corps. The only excep- 
tions were the dhoméstikos or kómés ton Optimáton (see p. 224, n. 2) and the commander of 
the Opsíkion (Obsequium), who is styled stratéghós in Constantine Porphyrogenitus's list 
in De Caer., II, p. 696, but kómés in Philótheos's klétorolóyion (p. 713 Bonn, p. 136 Bury). 


1 Diehl, op. cit., p. 287, citing Lib. Pont. 389 (exercitus Siciliae), Pope Gregory I, Epist., 
Book V, Ep. 39 (Italiae), and the Emperor Justinian II's letter of 687 to Pope Conon. 

2 Diehl, op. cit, citing Nic. Patr., pp. 37 and 52 (Anatol.), p. 61 (Armeniak.), p. 47 
(Opsik.), p. 64 (Kivyr.). 

3 [n the Codex Bellovacensis, in which the text of this letter has been preserved, the 
document is said to come from the Papal archives in the Lateran. 

* As ‘stratés’ on pp. 47, 52, 61, 64. 5 As 'stráteuma' on pp. 37+ 

6 The 'Cabarisiani' of the text cannot be correct as it stands, and 'Calarisiani is the 
emendation that we are bound to make, since this body of troops is identified expressly by 
Justinian II with the garrison of Sardinia. This was Gelzer's original emendation in his edition 
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the garrison of the island of Sardinia and 
i iving fra 
^ itus Africanus, and these are two surviving fragments en 
M RE ‘Justinian T's magister militum per Africam. By 687 the 
peto had already pressed so hard on Roman Africa that the head. 
een of what was left of the main body of the African army-corps had 
Peci moved westwards to Septem (Ceuta) on the African side of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and a fragment of the same corps had taken refuge at 
Caralis (Cagliari) in Saxdinia'—an island which must have been in. 
cluded in the area of Justinian I's magister militum per Africam, lino 
Sardinia had been part ofthe Vandal Kingdom, centred on Africa, which 
inian I had liquidated. 
ort corps enumerated in Justinian IT's letter of 687, the exercitu, 
in Sardinia) to exist—as the exercitus of the 


i s ceased (except 1 : 
mec Hyde had ceased before 687—when, in 711, the Arabs 


crossed the Straits of Gibraltar. The exercitus Italiae ceased to exist 
when, in 751, the Lombards took Ravenna. But, in the first four entries in 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s list of the salaries of corps-commanders 
(stratéghoi) in Leo VI’s reign, the exercitus Orientalis appears as the 
Anatolikoi, the exercitus Armenianus as the Armeniakoí, the exercitus 
Thracianus as the Thrakésioi,? the Obsequium as the Opsikion. 

When we note the location of these four thémata in Leo VI's and 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus's time, our identification of their 
names with those of army-corps in Theodosius Ps and Justinian Ps 
military organization tells us what happened to the principal units of 
the Roman army in the east when the Roman Empire was hit by the 


228 
by Justinian II himself, with 


(Leipzig, 1890, Teubner) of Georgius Cyprius’s Descriptio Orbis Romani, p. 43, and it is 
rightly endorsed by Antoniadis-Bibicou in op. cit., pp. 63 and 65. Diehl, op. cit., p. 285 
and p. 289, n. 2, emends *Cabarisiani' to ‘Carabisiani’, and H. Gelzer has accepted Diehl's 
emendation in Die Genesis der byzantinischen Themenverfassung (Abhandlungen der Kön. 
Süchs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1899; reprint: Amsterdam, 1966, Hakkert), pp. 11, 
20, and 29. If this emendation were not ruled out, as it is, by Justinian II's elucidation 'seu 
de Sardinia, etc.', it would be convincing. A stratéghós ton Karávon figures in the S.D. 
Miracula, Book II, cols. 1369-73, on an occasion which, at the latest, cannot have been later 
that about 645, and a stratégos Caravisianorum is mentioned in the Liber Pontificalis, 223, 
18-20, (Mommsen), sub anno 711. It is strange that the Karavisianoí are not mentioned 
by Justinian II as having been represented at his assembly of notables in 687, considering the 
importance of the part that they had played, during the thirty years 649-78, in saving 
the East Roman Empire from being extinguished, and also considering that it would have 
been easy to convene at Constantinople some representatives of such a relatively mobile 
force. However, the problem of their absence cannot be solved by making an untenable 
emendation of Justinian II's text. 


: See Gelzer’s edition of Georgius Cyprius, pp. xliii-xliv. 
Gelzer notes in his edition of Georgius Cyprius, pp. xliii-xliv, that Julian of Ceuta, who 
ler the Arabs through, was the last East Roman exarch of Africa. 
= ae i Pie pp: = and 76, points out that Justinian IPs Thraciani 
nses (Graec akésioi), not the troops of the subsequently created théma 
Thréké—pace Diehl, op. cit., p. 283, n. 6. : aii 
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tremendous impact of the Muslim Arabs’ eruption almost immediately 
after the Prophet Muhammad's death in 632.1 The remnant of the corps 
commanded by the magister militum per Orientem (i.e. the corps hitherto 
stationed in Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Cilicia) saved itself from 
annihilation by retreating to the north-western side of the TAvros and 
halting there, in échelon, along the road leading diagonally across Asia 
Minor towards Constantinople from the relatively easily defensible Cilician 
Gates. The corps commanded by the magister militum per Armeniam 
(i.e. the corps hitherto stationed in what had been the Roman fraction 
of Armenia and in the adjoining part of north-eastern Asia Minor)? 
had beaten a shorter retreat westwards, abandoning Theodosiopolis, 
which its Arab conquerors labelled Arz-ar-Rum (i.e. the Armenian 
country that had previously been under Roman sovereignty).3 The corps 
commanded by the magister militum per Thraciam (ie. the corps 
hitherto stationed in the eastern quarter of the Balkan Peninsula, from 
the Aegean and the Straits to the south bank of the lower Danube), had 
been transferred to western Asia Minor to support the Anatolikoi and to 
cover them against attack by enemy forces landed on the west coast of the 
peninsula. 

Both the Anatolikoi and the Armeniakoí had a further support in the 
Opsikion. In Justinian I’s time the Obsequium—i.e. the troops of the 
three magistri militum praesentales—had already been cantoned in 
north-western Asia Minor.* Units belonging to the Obsequium were apt 
to be moved from one side of the Straits to the other, as Justinian moved 
some of the Skholárioi from Asia Minor to Thrace in 562.5 In reply to the 
Arabs' onslaught, any units of the Obsequium that had been stationed in 
Thrace at the time are likely to have been moved back into Asia Minor,$ 
and this may also have been the occasion on which the Opsikion was 
reinforced by the enigmatic optimátoi and by the Voukellarioi,” who had 
originally been, not Imperial troops, but the private retainers of senior 
Imperial military commanders. Our evidence that these units had once 
been brigaded with the Opsikion in north-western Asia Minor is their 


1 See A. Pertusi, ‘La Formation des thèmes byzantins’, in Berichte zum XI. internazionalen 
Byzantinisten-Kongress München 1958 (Munich, 1958, Beck), pp. 1-40, on pp. 31-2. 

2 See p. 226. 

3 An alternative form and interpretation of the name is Arzan-ar-Rum, meaning a settle- 
ment of refugees from Arzanéné in the upper Tigris basin, who had fled from the Saljüqs 
in 1045 (Pauly~Wissowa, Zweite Reihe (R-Z), 10. Halbband (1634), col. 1928). 

* Diehl, op. cit., p. 279, citing Justinian's Novel No. 8, 3; Theophanes, p. 236 (Skholárioi 
in Nikomédheia, Kíos, Proüsa, Kyzikos, Kotyáeion, Dhoryláion; Procopius, Secret. History, 
p. 137, dhoméstikoi and protectores in Galatia, 

5 Theophanes, loc. cit. 

6 There was still a magister militum praesentalis in 626 (George Pisides, Bellum Avaricum, 
line 314, cited by Pertusi, ‘La Formation’, p. 26). 

7 A nickname meaning ‘hard-tack eaters’. The etymology is given correctly in De Them. 
p. 28. 
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ere as separate thémata adjoining the Ops; 
neque ppc ay rh inn d 
o P CN 2 
me. REENE x M a and Slav migrations, and the Persian invasion 
that had followed the overthrow and d a s rs Maurice in 

602 had, we know, resulted in the un "s $ ibe of the East Roman 

Army; and the civil administration too s ave UE ut out of action 

in those East Roman territories—Roman ETE oman Armenia, 

the dioecesis Oriens, and Egypt—that were occupied Dy the Persians fop 

a number of years on end. We may guess, however, that after 628, the 

year in which peace between the East Roman Empire and the Persian 

Empire had been made on the basis of the status quo ante bellum, the pre. 

war organization of the civil administration and of the cadres of the Arm 
had been re-established by Heraclius during the Empire’s short breathing. 
space between the Persians’ withdrawal and the Arabs’ attack. The 
geographical location in Asia Minor of the four army-corps that had 
survived from Justinian I’s time indicates that it was the Arab, not the 
previous Persian, assault that drove these corps into the areas in which we 
find them stationed before the close of the seventh century. We need not 
question Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s statements that the fragmentation 
of the East Roman Army's units (ráypara) primarily (uddora), and of 
the Empire’s territory secondarily, dated from the time of the Emperor 
Heraclius’s successors,* and that the event that had forced these Emperors 
to carry out this reorganization was the constriction (orevweions) and 
truncation (dxpwrnpiacbeions) of the Empire, in Heraclius’s own reign, 
as a result of the Arabs’ offensive.’ 

By the time, in Leo VI’s reign (886-912), when the table of salaries 
of corps-commanders (orparyyot) and Philótheos's klétorolóyion were 
compiled, the corps, which had once been known in Latin as ‘exercitis’ 
and in Greek as ‘stratoi’, had long since undergone two changes: a 
change of nomenclature and a much more important extension of 
functions. They had now come to bear a different Greek name, ‘thémata’, 
and they had also become the instruments for the civil administration of 
the areas in which they were respectively stationed. 

_ Each corps-commander had now become at the same time the gover- 
nor of the district in which the corps resided and from which its troops 
were recruited, and these new districts, in which the civil authority 
was combined with the military command in the same pair of hands, 
had superseded—at any rate for practical purposes—the praetorian 
1 "Theophanes, p. 440. 

; 3 This is Pertusa Me (‘La Formation’, p. 34). 


4 nant Pus P ; 4 
P. Ke dm" éxeivou (sc. ‘Hpaxdeiov) Kparjoavres,. . . els puxpd Tiwa pépņ karérepov rj» éavráv 
Y) xai ra T&v arpomuoróv rdypara páňora (De Them., pp. 12-13). 

Constantine, op. cit., ibid. and p. 16. 


ion, 
and 


2 Theophanes, p. 447. 
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prefectures, dioeceses, and provinces which, under the Diocletianic— 

Constantinian dispensation, had been administered by civil governors 

who did not have any troops under their command. The change in official 

terminology had thus been accompanied by two changes of substance : the 
administrative map of what was left of the East Roman Empire had been 
transformed, and at the same time the local civil administration had 
been combined with the local military command. It will be convenient 
to investigate the origin of the new term ‘théma’ before examining the 
new geographical areas of administration which had now come to be 
called by the same new name—‘thémata’—as the old army-corps whose 
commanders had become the new administrative areas’ governors. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus correctly observes that the word ‘théma’ 
is Greek, not Latin.! He might have added that, unlike the other Greek 
word ‘stratés’, which it had superseded, the word ‘théma’ is not the Greek 
equivalent for any Latin term in the technical vocabulary of the Roman 
Army, and this is remarkable, considering that, as Zilliacus points out, 
the Roman Army had always been used as an instrument for both 
linguistic and psychological Romanization,* and that the military and 
legal fields had been those in which Roman-Latin influence in the East 
Roman Empire had been the most persistent. 

In introducing the term ‘théma’, Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
observes that it ‘denotes the act of placing (dd rijs 0écews dvopald- 
pevov)’. There was originally a distinction of meaning between these two 
Greek forms of the verbal noun. The form in ‘-is’ (e.g. mpaéis) signified 
an action or process; the form in ‘-pa’ (e.g. mpaypa) signified a product of 
action, which might be something static and concrete. Since the verb 
mibéva means ‘to place’, the noun ‘thésis’ should mean ‘placing’ and the 
noun ‘théma’ a ‘placement’ or a ‘receptacle’. It means ‘receptacle’ in 
the modern Cretan Greek compound word foiSé@eya (cow-byre),* and 
on this analogy it might mean a military unit’s winter-quarters® or even 
the barracks in which the troops are housed. However, its actual 
meaning is a military corps (exercitus, orpards) and eventually an ad- 
ministrative district governed by the commander of a corps that was 
stationed there. ‘Placement’—the alternative meaning to ‘receptacle’ 
for the word ‘théma’—might be either a placement in a topographical 

1 Op. cit., p. 13. 

3 Op. cit., p. 170. 5 
i J. Karayannopulos, Die Entstehung der byzantinischen Themenordnung (Munich, 1959, 

C. . . 

5 HM WH. Haussig, ‘Anfänge der Themenordnung’, in Fr. Altheim and R. Stiehl, 
Finanzgeschichte der Spätantike (Frankfurt a.M., 1957, Klostermann), pp. 82-114, on pp. 86, 

109. i 
K This is St. P. Kyriakídés's interpretation in Ener. ‘Er. Bul., Dm. 23 (1953); PP- 59274. 
cited by F. Délger, ‘Zur Ableitung des byzantinischen Verwaltungsterminus 8éuo', in 
Historia, 4. Band (1953), pp. 189-98, on pp. 189 and 193. $t 


2 Zilliacus, op. cit., pp. 128-9. 
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nt, or a placement in a ledger, i.e. an entry or 


location, i.e. a cantonme 

booking. 
Ostrogorsky! co 

meaning, and he was 


nstrues ‘théma’ as ‘placement’ in the topographical 
followed at first by Pertusi.? But the actual meaning 
is not this either. Théma is used to mean, not cantonment, but, first, the 
corps that is cantoned and eventually also the district of which the corps. 
commander has come to be the governor. Dólger? opts for the meaning 
‘entry ina ledger’. He notes that, in the vocabulary of the East Roman 
ym for a «&&£, and that this means a 


bureaucracy, a Odors is a synon ] r 
dossier containing a numbered series of documents all dealing with the 


same piece of official business. Oépara are ‘Festsetzungen’ (‘entries’, 
‘bookings’)}—in the case in point, they are bookings in the Àoyobéoiov Tay 
orpariwrixdv. The bépara that were entered in the dossiers of this registry 
were the military units of the East Roman Army. In the eyes of East 
Roman officials resident in Constantinople, the realities were the entries 
in their ledgers, not the corps of soldiers for whom these entries stood, 
and not the districts that the commanders of these corps eventually came 
to administer. In the sight of the Central Government, the troops were 
ledger-entries (@¢zara) or numbers (numeri, åpıðpoi). Délger’s explanation 
of the term ‘théma’ is convincing. It has been adopted by Karayanno- 
pulos,* by Ahrweiler,5 and, on second thoughts, by Pertusi too.$ 
In the ledgers of the East Roman Central Government's bureaux in 
Constantinople the term ‘théma’ must have come to be used to mean 
‘army-corps’ after the government departments at Constantinople which 
were responsible for the East Roman Army's organization and pay had 
taken to doing their business, and keeping their records, in Greek instead 
of Latin, and this must have happened very soon after the virtual 
destruction of the Latin-speaking part of the population of the Balkan 
Peninsula through the Slav invasions, under Avar leadership, which 
Pr E the Eastern Illyricum and Thrace in the years 581/2- 
589/7. l 
In the Army itself, the use of Latin military terminology evidently 
survived longer than in the government departments at Constantinople 
that dealt with military affairs. The author of ‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikén, 


1 In ‘Die wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Entwicklun, dl j 
2 In his edition of De Them., p. 111. eee 
3 In ‘Zur Ableitung’, pp. 194-6. 
* In op. cit., pp. 89-97, ‘Die Ableitung di ? 
op. cit., pp g des Wortes The: i . 
: "a M Mineure et les invasions arabes', p. 20, n. i ore 
. Pertusi, ‘La Formation des thémes byzantins’, in Berichte i 
E x è zum XI. Internazionalen 
at UNE spes M cd 2 (Munich, 1958, Beck), pp. 1-40, on pp. 16, 23, 24. 
. ei ij i à 
dapstpde AR o VI's Taktikd, Dhiat. 18, $ 149, col. 988: 7àv rerpaxiaxtAlov 


7 See II, 1 {iii 
pp. o aud. s (a), pp. 71-6, and Annex III, pp. 633-6. See also Zilliacus, op. cit, 
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which was written circa 600," notes, in his introduction,? that, for the sake 
of clarity, he has made frequent use of ‘Latin and other (non-Greek) : 
terms that are established, by age-old practice, in military usage’. All 
the same, the book itself was written and published in Greek, and the 
author felt himself called upon, at the outset, to apologize for his 
Latinisms on the ground that he was producing a handbook for practical 
use, not a literary work. This shows that in the Army circa 600 the Latin 
terminology was still the normal current one, though the Latin terms now 
had recognized Greek equivalents.5 But it also shows that the mother- 
tongue of the members of the officers’ corps was already Greek, and 
that they had had a Greek literary education of a standard that made 
Latinisms and other barbarisms eyesores for them.$ 

However, at the time when ‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikón was published, 
the term ‘théma’ had not yet found its way into the East Roman Army's 
Greek terminology. In the one place in which the word occurs in Scheffer's 
text of "Mavríkios'7 this is manifestly a slip made by a copyist writing at 
a date at which the word had become familiar. In the corresponding 
passage in Leo VI's Taktikd’—a passage in which, as in so many others, 
Leo is copying ‘Mavrikios’ verbatim—the word used is not 'théma' ; it is 
*tághma' ; and this must have been the word here in the original text of 
the corresponding passage of *Mavríkios. If the original had read 
*théma', Leo VI certainly would not have substituted *tághma' for it, 
considering that, by Leo VI's time, ‘théma’ had become, long since, the 
official term for both an army-corps and an army-corps district. More- 
over, the unit with which *Mavríkios is concerned in this passage is a 
*vándon', for which he uses the word ‘taghma’ as a synonym,” and the 
*vándon' was the smallest unit in the East Roman Army in both ‘Mavri- 
kios’s’ and Leo VI’s time, whereas the term ‘théma’, when it came into 
use, was always used to denote the largest unit, namely the ‘stratds’ 
(exercitus) that was commanded by a stratéghós (magister militum). 


t For the date, see Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 120. 2 On p. 3 of Scheffer, p. 44 Mihăescu, 
3 *Popoikots wodddnes Kai Aas év TÑ erparwsruci] cvvnBcig. rerpuuévow Kexphpeða Meo. 
* p. 3. Scheffer, p. 44 Miháescu. 5 Zilliacus, p. 133- 6 Zilliacus, ibid. 
7 Part 1, chap. 2, p. 25 Scheffer. 3 Dhiat. 6, $ 18, col. 725. 

? Táypa, not 8épa, is, in fact, the reading in Miháescu's text, p. 54- Mibáescu does not 
mention Scheffer's reading in his apparatus. Presumably the word here is rdypa, not ĝépa, 
in all the five manuscripts on which Miháescu's text is based. 

10 ‘Mavrikios’s’ ‘taghma’ meaning *vándon" is to be distinguished from ‘t4ghma’ meaning 
one of the regiments of the household troops. Theophanes, p. 437, mentions the tághmata 
in this second sense, sub A.M. 6257 (November 764). He contrasts them, on p. 442, With 
rois tfw Oéuacr, i.e. the army-corps districts, sub A.M. 6259. Cf. p. 449, sub a.m. 6268, where 
he contrasts ràv Üeuárow with rv gow raypárav. 

11 ‘Mavrikios’, Part 1, chap. 3, p. 27 Scheffer, p. 56 Mihăescu; chap. 4, p. 30 Scheffer, 
p. 58 Mihăescu; Leo VI, Dhiat. 4, 88 2-3, col. 700, and $ 6, col. 701. 

12 "This conclusive proof that the word ‘théma’ did not occur in the original text of ‘Mavri- 
kios’ is given by Délger, ‘Zur Ableitung’, p. 191, n. 1. 
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: te.did the term *théma', which had orig; 
a Mies jen registries of Leges departments, bec 
rent in the ordinary vocabulary of the Greck language? This d 
stantine evidently assumed har a readers r know, without Fey 
explanation being required, that ER Fn Army-COFps and "army, 
corps district in the salary list t at is cen compiled in Leo VP 
that it had the same pair of meanings in Constantine, 7 s 
Thematibus. We can indeed be sure that the term ‘théma? is 
already well established in ordinary AE pow eon e of the chronicler 
Theophanes, who was born in the reign of onstantine V (741-75) and 
who died in 817. Theophanes uses this term théma’ in recording event, 
in and after, though not before, Heraclius’s reign (610-41). However in 
using the term already apropos of Heraclius s reign, it seems probable 
that Theophanes is committing an anachronism. 

Heraclius’s own panegyrist, George of Pisidia, never uses the word: he 
always uses some Greek equivalent of the Latin "exercitus? t Moreover 
Heraclius himself does not use ‘théma’ in his kélefsis of April 628 to the 
Senate? When Theophanes, in a passage for which George of Pisidia js 
his source,’ describes* Heraclius’s start on his counter-offensive campaign 
against the Persians, and when he makes Heraclius arrive èri ra, Ty 
Éeuárow xdpos on landing at Pylai on the south shore of the Gulf of 
Ismit* after travelling to there by sea from Constantinople, manifestly 
Theophanes is thinking in terms of rà Baouukà. rageidia of the post. 
Heraclian age, as described, for instance, by Constantine Porphyro. 
genitus. The 7av Üeuárov xápoa, i.e. the districts occupied by the Asiatic 
army corps, are here contrasted with the metropolitan area, in which the 

troops were not the thémata but the tághmata, and which was ad- 
ministered by a civil governor, the Prefect of the City of Constantinople, 
In this passage, Theophanes's anachronism is obvious. We may per- 
haps infer? that Theophanes is likewise using the terminology of his own 
day, not of Heraclius's day, when he says? that in 611 Heraclius found, 
‘in all the thémata’, only two survivors of the soldiers who had marched 
with Phokás against Maurice in 602, and when he writes of ‘the 
three tourmarkhai of the Persians’,!° and of the [sic] tourmarkhés of the 
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reign, and 
treatise De 


1 Pertusi, ‘La Formation des thémes’, p. 19. 
,.* Chron. Pasch., cited by Pertusi, ibid., p. 20. 
. * On p. 303, sub a.m. 6113, April 622. 
: For the location of this Pylai, see De Them., p. 25. 
2 Wt De Cuer., pp. 444-508, discussed in II, 6, pp. 300-2. 
- Ensslin, ‘Der Kaiser Herakleios und die Themenverfassung’, in Byzantinische Zeit- 


schrift, vol. xlvi (1953), pp. 36 i i l 

schrift, v » Pp. 362-8, on pp. 364- 

os cit., pp. 85-6, with p. 86, n. 19. ini d E E E 
With Ensslin, ibid., p. 366. 


: ? Theophanes, p. 300, sub A.M, 6103. 


3 Pertusi, ibid. 


10 pp. 318-19, sub A.M. 6118. 
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Armeniakoi’.t So far as we know, the Persians never had any military 

officers bearing the Greek title ‘tourmarkhai’; and in the East Roman 

army-corps of Leo VI's day, as described by Leo in his Taktikd,? the tour- 

márkhai were identical with the merárkhai of ‘Mavrikios’,3 and a corps 
consisted of more than a single toúrma. The standard number of tourmai 
in a corps was three, and there had likewise been three méré in a corps 
in the organization of the East Roman Army circa 600 as described by 
*Mavrikios'.* It seems unlikely that there was ever a time when the 
corps of the magister militum per Armeniam (alias the orparnyos rÀv 
Apueviakóv) consisted of a single toárma or méros only. 

In contrast to Theophanes, his contemporary fellow chronicler the 
Patriarch Niképhóros (Nicephorus) never uses the term ‘théma’. Niké- 
phóros's Greek equivalent for the Latin ‘exercitus’ is orparós or orpárevpa, 
as has been noted already ;5 but it does not follow from this that the term 
*théma! was not current at the time when Niképhóros and Theophanes 
were writing their respective chronicles. While Theophanes seems to have 
used the terminology of his own day anachronistically, Niképhóros seems 
to have been a purist who eschewed even well-established neologisms. 

Thus there is no conclusive evidence for the date at which the word 
*théma? became the normal term for ‘army-corps’. The older term 
*stratós' did not cease to be correct, though it may gradually have become 
unusual. The most that we can say is that the term ‘théma’ seems to have 
become current in the course of the eighth century. Fortunately the dating 
of the change of nomenclature is less important than the dating of the 
administrative change from the Diocletianic-Constantinian dispensation, 
under which military commands and civil administration were kept in 
different pairs of hands, to the regime of Leo VI's and Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus's day, under which the commander of an army-corps 
was ex officio the governor of a district in which the corps was stationed 
and from among whose population it was recruited. On this point we 
have rather more, and more definite, information. 

The earliestimportant recorded case ofa reversionfrom theDiocletianic- 
Constantinian dispensation to the Augustan dispensation is Justinian I's 
creation, noted already, of a post—the quaestor Iustinianus exercitüs 
—in which a military command and the administration of an area were 
united in the same pair of hands. This curious arrangement, under which 
a military governor, stationed at Odhéssós in Lower Moesia, administered 
not only Lower Moesia and Scythia but the distant provinces Cyclades, 
Caria, and Cyprus, was still in existence in 575 in the reign of Justin II 

p- 325, sub A.M. 6118. 2 Dhiat. 4, 8 6, col. 701. : 
*Mavríkios', Part 1, chap. 3, p. 27 Scheffer, p. 56 Mihăescu. 
Stratéghikén, Part 1, chap. 4, p. 31 Scheffer, p. 58 Miháescu. 
On p. 227, with footnotes 4 and 5. 
On p. 226. 
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is lacking for confirmation of the 
ken continuity between this admin; 
one or other of the non-territorja] 
] naval thémata that were Created Naval 
and after the seventh century.? It is, however at dig, 
Justinian I also created the post of praetor of th 
he Pase the sie created officer With 
ly, pa owers.? It is also certain the Emper it 
[jum and rhe commander-in-chief of the troops in ae ds patrie 
(Sing holdings in Italy the supreme authority over the civil admin® 
tration as well, and that he signal m this niis n combination or 
itary and civil powers by creating for Ît the mew ttle 'exarch? (syi 
roy). A parallel exarchate of geni invested wit B the same combination, 
of powers,* was created at about t e time.5 Maurice's innovation 
had no direct effect on the combination of powers in other Parts of th, 
, by 751, nothing was left of either of the P 


East Roman Empire; for, by w 
f Sardinia. B 
western exarchates except the island o ut these four a 


show that the innovation eventually embodied in the East Roman Em 

ire’s territorial thémata had already been introduced, in four Special 
Pos, before the term ‘théma’ itself had been coined ; and in Sicily, which 
remained under East Roman rule till the ninth century, the Justinianean 
stratéghós could become the military governor of a territorial théma 
without any change at all in his powers or even in his title. 

Like the quaestor Iustinianus exercitüs and the praetor Iustinianus 
Siciliae and the magistri militum per Italiam and per Africam, the magis- 
tri militum (orparqyot) per Orientem, per Armeniam, per Thraciam, and 
in praesenti, whose corps were concentrated in Asia Minor under pressure 
of the Arabs’ assault, eventually acquired the non-military additional 
function of serving as the governors of the areas in which their corps had 
come to be stationed. Was this a sudden and deliberate replacement of 
the previous Diocletianic- Constantinian civilian provincial organization, 

or did it come about gradually and unintentionally in response to the 
logic of events? In the case of three, at least, out of the four original 
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3 Diehl, Etudes byzantines, pp. 290-1; Karayannopulos, op. cit., p. 68; Haussig in loc. cit, 
p. 88, n. 32, sec here the origin of the Karavisianof. 

3 Sel p. 266 with footnote 7. 

* Diehl, op. cit., p. 277, followed by P. Goubert: B í ii ; 

o . : Byzance avant l'Islam, vol. ii, Part Il: 

oe et Carthage (Paris, 1965, Picard) chap. 2, section 1. Goubert's date for the 
Fil s MAII militum per Italiam to the status of exarch is 584 (p. 35). Hc holds 
ignalized his erment of the same title on the magister militum per Africam likewise 
signal investiture with civil as well as military authority (p. 183). 


5 Accordi : : 
2o earch et Mia. CNN op. cit., p. 69, the date of the earliest mention of the 
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thémata in Asia Minor, we have to distinguish between the withdrawal 
of these corps from former East Roman territories that had been lost— 
in Asia to the Arabs and in Europe to the Slavs—and the subsequent 
acquisition, by their commanders, of civil administrative functions in 
addition to their military duties. 

The withdrawal of the Anatolikoi to the north-west side of the Távros 
Range and the withdrawal of the Armeniakoi from those of their former 
stations that had lain beyond the east and south bank of the upper 
Euphrates must have been sudden, though it will certainly not have 
been deliberate. The Anatolikoi must have evacuated the whole of their 
former area in Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia when Heraclius 
abandoned Antioch to the Arabs circa 636; the Armeniakoí must have 
withdrawn to their stations to the west and north of the upper Euphrates, 
and to other territories, still farther west, at least as early as 653, when 
Theodore Reshtuni made a treaty with Mu‘awiyah on behalf of all the 
Armenians—i.e. those of Persian Persarmenia, those of Roman Pers- 
armenia, and those of Roman Armenia as well.: The transfer of the 
Thrakésioi from Thrace to western Asia Minor is likely to have been 
equally sudden, though this transfer, unlike the other two, must have been 
deliberate. But there is no evidence that the sudden migration of these 
three corps to Asia Minor was the occasion on which their respective 
commanders became the governors of the areas in Asia Minor in which 
the three corps came to rest. 

Such evidence as we have indicates that the investment of these corps 
commanders, and of the commander of the Opsikion as well, with civil 
administrative authority, in addition to their original military function, 
was not only subsequent to their migration but was also, not a sudden 
event, but a gradual process, Constantine Porphyrogenitus is failing, in 
the case of the théma Armeniakol, to distinguish between the migration of 
this corps to its new territory and the affixing on this territory of the 
Armeniac corps’ name after the commander of the corps had come to be 
also the territory’s governor. Constantine notes correctly that the term 
*théma Armeniakoi’, as the name for a territory in north-eastern Asia 
Minor, was unknown to all the ancient authors, down to Procopius, 
Agathias, Menander, and Hesychius inclusive, and he therefore conjec- 
tures that this territory acquired the name 'théma Armeniakoi’ only in 
and after the time of Heraclius.? The Armeniac army-corps did evacuate 
Justinian I's Armeniae III and IV and settle in his Helenopontus and 
perhaps in his Cappadociae, besides continuing to occupy Justinian's 
Armeniae I and II, and this migration did probably take place either 


Laurent, op. cit., p. 33; Pertusi, ‘La Formation’, pp. 34-5. " 
2 Boxà Sè eimelv dru émi ‘HpaxAelov roô Bacwdws xal trav xdrw xpóvuw Tiv roadryy 
mpoonyopiav éxAnpovéuncer (De Them., p. 18). 
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before the end of Heraclius 


ustinianean provinces that h l 
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ro IO cone for an appreciable time longer. 
is Rede students of Tie subject, Ostrogorsky isina Minority ; 
holding id the territorial th emata y dex vd me Diocletiani. 
Constantinian and the Justinianean civ? Perci cs by Heraclius, that the 
erparicmikà krípara were allotted by Heraclius as part of the same 
sudden revolutionary act of administrative and social reform,? 


: : and tha 
Heraclius carried out this revolution, not after the restoration of peace in 


628, but before he embarked on his counter-offensive in 622.3 Stein, tòs 

attributes to Heraclius the creation of at least one territorial théma, the 

Obsequium,* and also the allotment of the arparirikà. krjuara, though 
he dates this allotment 629-34, not 6225 Most of the other modern 
authorities hold that, in Asia Minor in and after the seventh century, the 
army-corps in their new stations. and the old provinces, with their 
civilian administrative staffs, co-existed for some time before the army. 
corps commanders took over the civilian governors’ former functions, 
This is the view taken by Karayannopulos,* by Gelzer,” by Antoniadis. 
Bibicou,? by Enslin? in agreement with Baynes, by Pertusi,!? by Haussig u 
by Dólger,? by Stratós.” There is, in fact, evidence that in Italy anq 
Africa!^ and the Eastern Illyricum, as well as in Asia Minor, the old 
prefectures!5 and provinces, with their civilian officials, did not suddenly 
disappear. 

In Italy, for example, where the magister militum per Italiam had 
been elevated to the status of an exarch with supreme civil as well as 
military powers, the Justinianean praetorian prefect of Italy continued— 
now in subordination to the exarch—to exist until at least as late as 609.15 
Karayannopulos finds evidence for his survival in 641 and 681.!7 Simi- 
larly, the praetorian prefect of Africa survived, as a subordinate official, 
*- * Ostrogorsky, ‘Die wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Entwicklungsgrundlagen’, p. 130. 

2 Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian Conditions’, p. 207. 

3 Ostrogorsky, ‘Sur la date de la composition du Livre des Thémes et sur l'époque de la 
constitution des premiers thémes d’Asie Mineure’, in Byzantion, tome xxiii (1935), pp. 31-66, 
gn pp. 46-56, 4 Studien, pp. 130—1 and 134. 5 Op. cit., pp. 134-5. 


* Karayannopulos, op. cit., p. 9, p. 29, n. 6, pp. 8 o-1, 88 
7 Die Genesis, pp. 8 and 65-72. , : DEPO S S ONSE 


` 8 Etudes d'histoire maritime de Byzance, p. 53. Here the author says that the thémata became 


territorial between 622 and 665, but on p. 118 sh - itori 
eee eins eee s P she says that the non-naval territorial thémata 


: W. Ennslin in loc. cit. : 
: Su. : CE 
"s us introduction to his edition of De Them., pp. 103-11, and in ‘La Formation’, 
™ Tn loc. cit., p. 87. 12 ‘Zur Ablei : 
$ See Gelzer, op. cit., pp. 7-8. - pi D 
; i Goubert, op. cit., ol. ii, Part IL, chap. 2. 
Karayannopulos, op. cit., p. 56. , 


13 Op. cit., pp. 274-6. 
.. 15 See Diehl, op. cit., p. 288. 
pP. 56-7. . 
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after the magister militum per Africam had been made an exarch. with 

the supreme civil power that had been conferred on his counterpart in 

Italy.' The praetorian prefect of the Eastern Illyricum is mentioned ten 

times in the Sancti Demetrii Miracula, Book 1,2 which was written by John, 
Archbishop of Thessaloniké, circa 600.3 The date of the latest mention, in 
East Roman legislation, of a praetorian prefect of Oriens is 629.* Yet this 
official still figures in 680 in the Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council,5 
though, by then, the office must have been a sinecure for at least forty- 
five years. 

Archbishop John’s ‘Macedonians’, ‘Thessalians’, and *Achaeans'é are 
the inhabitants of the three Roman provinces Macedonia, Thessalia, and 
Achaia, and therefore these provinces must have been going concerns 
when John was writing.” The Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council of 
680 and of the Quinisext Council of 693 show that the Old Diocletianic- 
Constantinian provinces survived at these dates in the territories that the 
East Roman Empire then still retained. According to Gelzer,? the bishops 
who signed the Acts of these two councils were signing as representatives 
of the civil provinces, not of their own ecclesiastical sees. The province 
Bithynia” was still in existence in 694-6." As late as the reign of Anastasius 
IL (713-15), some civilian provinces appear still to have survived, side 
by side with some already established army-corps districts. Theophanes 
records! that Anastasius ‘appointed highly efficient commanders (orpa- 
rnyots) to the cavalry (xaßaħapıxd) thémata, and highly educated 
(commanders) to the civilian (woAurixd) (thémata)'. 


1 Goubert, ibid., p. 199; Karayannopulos, op. cit., p. 56, finds evidence for the praetorian 
prefect of Africa's survival in 645. 

2 See Lemerle, ‘Invasions et migrations’, p. 271, with his list of the mentions on p. 271, 
n. 2. Cf. Karayannopulos, op. cit., p. 56. See S.D. Miracula, cols. 1204, 1217, and 1220 (the 
mpavrópiov of the čmapxos (i.e. the prefect) at Thessaloniké near the church of St. Demetrius), 
col. 1220 again, col. 1260 (four times), cols. 1265, 1268, 1272, 1276 (an official who was 
in charge of the Aaxıxòv oxpinov of the Smapxos of Illyricum), col. 1292-3 (the staff of the 
mpavrópiov of the prefect), col. 1293 (the heads of the oxpina of the prefecture of Illyricum). 
The éndpyous Oecaadovixys in col. 1260 seems, from the context, to be the praetorian prefect 
of Illyricum whose seat was now at 'Thessaloníké. On the other hand, Lemerle, ibid., p. 272, 
holds that the three mentions of a taapyos (not érapxos) in Miracula, Book I1, refer, not to the 
prefect of Eastern Illyricum, who had probably ceased to exist by the time when the various 
components of this book were written, but to the governor of the city of Thessaloníké (e.g. 
col. 1340, the črapyos who arrests Pervoünd, and cols. 1365-8, the jmapxos on the occasion, 
at an earlier date, when Thessaloníké was in danger from the repatriated descendants of the 
deportees). ; 

- 3 Lemerle, ibid., p. 271. . : 4 Karayannopulos, op. cit, p. 55, D- 5+ 

5 Atoxnris rà» Avarolkóv "Erapyióv (Karayannopulos, op. cit., p. 56). f 

6 $.D. Miracula, cols. 1272 and 1292. 

7 Charanis, ‘Hellas in the Greek sources of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries’, 
p. 171. 

5 Gelzer, op. cit., p. 65. é 

19 "Emapxía trav Bidvváv. En 


12 On p. 383, sub a.m. 6206. 


9 Ibid. Cf. Pertusi, ‘La Formation’, p. 28. 
11 Pertusi in his edition of De Them., p. 110. 
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The ^i (the officials charged with the create new sets of officials for these new administrative areas of which the 

240 f the kommerkiáriol ( f the transition from the old army-corps commanders had become the governors. “The proconsuls and 
The extant pero de) provide vid ew organization in the a of prefects of the thémata’ (dvOundrous rap Bepdraw koi €mdpyous), accom- 
Jocal supervision anization to the merkiárioi's seals name anied by ‘the Praetorian Prefect’ [sic] and ‘the Kouaístor', appear, in 
civilian angers othe i nU neni was responsible, Fe next batch of dignitaries after the corps commanders (erpartyois), in 
army-corp: trative districts for whic from the reign of Constans II (641— the libretto in Constantine Porphyrogenitus's De Caerimoniis for the 
the adminis th-century seals dating tro’ ld provinces! e.g. Cappadociae celebration of the Feast of Pentecost ;! the same functionaries also appear 
S. ib districts named are those i e A a.2 Towards the close of the in the Taktikén Uspenski, which was compiled about half way through the 

e Pisidia, Lycia, S ‘the Islands’, and 


ninth century.? However, we do not know whether these two sets of 


aonia inces—€.g. ; 
diues | a ee civilian thematic officials were ever more than ciphers. They are not 


‘Ellds’,s 
seventh century the page there also now appears the name , 








Galatia^—still appear, Roman province but which was the name mentioned by Leo VI in any of the passages in his Taktiká in which he 
. e nam 1stric . 1bes e admin: al -COT a 
which was never th eofa Roman army-corps districts in Europe describes the ad istration of the army-corps districts. Nor do they 
fone of the earliest of the East seventh-century seals of kommer- figure in any of the Imperial novels or in any of the versions of the Byzan- 
The most informative of all these sel M Armeniakof, i.e. one of the three tine chronicle. [ln 
kiárioi are those bearing the name o ushed out of their previous stations How did the transition from the Diocletianic-Constantinian to the 
army-corps that had been irae a f Roman Empire. Seals bearing this thematic provincial administrative system come about? Gelzer, like most 
by the Arabs’ onslaught sa oe a 668/9.7 These seals show that, by other students of the subject, rejects the conjecture that the thematic 
name are dated 650/1, à m made, the Armeniakoí had become an system was substituted for its predecessor by an act of the Emperor 
the dates at whieh vg ide being an army-corps. The same seals also Heraclius. Gelzer, too, believes that there was a chronological Green 
administrative district, be least, the district for which a kommerkiários between two systems. However, he also believes that, when the thematic 
i show that, in their case at eh ‘to fit the new administrative map of the system had taken shape, the administrative functions which the corps- 
t : : : « 
E was Misano Se ae commanders had gradually acquired were ratified ‘by an eee 
é PII in which a transition was made from the old legislative act in the eighth century’,3 and he holds that the old civilian 
: This was one of the ways in w ili Id f inistrati bolished by the Emperor Leo ITI.4 However, Gelzer 
VHS incial administration to the new military one. An old set o administration was abo: ished by t p . ] a 
E iram P “al was retained to perform its old functions within the new admitss that he cannot cite any direct evidence for these guesses, an T 
ooa civilian rae ; i asing the change was to indeed no more convincing than the guess that the change was made 
* her device for easing 8 are 
ld Mobi DA AMT My imilar sudden and comprehensive act of Heraclius's a century 
3 * Sec Diehl, Études byzantines, p. 288; Gelzer, op. cit, p. 71; Pertusi, "La Formation’, kem vidas more likely that the old system was not ever formally 
$ . vadis Bibi . cit., p. 82. 3 . H it.6 
l. T T the allowing eases in G. Schluabenger: Sigillographie de l'Empire byzantin (Paris, abolished and that the new one was not ever formally substituted for it. : 
1884, Leroux) : p. 279, a seal of Peter, kommerkiários of Cappadocia, Lycaonia, and Pisidia, ‘A Byzance, comme en beaucoup d'autres pays, c'est le provisoire, qui 
and a seal of Kosmás, kommerkiários of Cappadocia II, both dated the third and fourth - y: , d *7 There is. of course, no doubt that, for practical 
indictions in the reign of Constans II (644/5 and 645/6, or 645/6 and 646/7; alternatively avait la chance de urer, 9 "b Leo VI's time, the only 
659/60 and 660/1, or 660/1 and 661/2); P. 735, a seal of George, yevucóv Kkoppeprkiapiwv purposes, the thematic system had become, y hi Mida 
drobijxns Actas [xal] Kapías, dated the fifth and sixth indictions in the reign of Constans II that was a oing concern ; but it does not follow from this tha 
(646/7 and 647/8 or 647/8 and 648/9; alternatively 661/2 and 662/3 or 662/3 and 663/4); one g been formally instituted and inaugurated. 
P. 264, two specimens of a seal of George, kommerkiários of Caria, Lycia, Rhodes, and new system had ever been on y : Guiansvetencof Gvilian 
Chersonese, dated respectively the eighth and ninth indictions in the reign of Constans II It is conceivable that the Diocletianic-Constan nian sy: N ath 
(649/50 and 650/1 or 650/1 and 651/2; alternatively 664/5 and 665/6 or 665/6 and 666/7). incial administration gradually faded out in the course of the seve 
3 Schlumberger, op. cit., p. 195, No. 12, under théma Aiyaíon Pélaghos. This is a seal of prov. : ts still continued to be made to the posts 
the Imperial Customs Service for a district which is, apparently, not this East Roman théma century, but that appointments s; hich no longer carried any 
ree Es Wig eee cars Roman province of the Islands. For this province see after these posts had become sinecures which n g 
+ eM, Jones, ter Roman Empire, 284—602, vol. i, (Oxford, 1964, Blackwell), p. 43. 


* Schlumberger, op. cit, P- 303, a seal xoupe, (ov à j i 
» Bs i pkiapiov amobýeys l'aAaróas. This seal 
bears no date, Schlumberger dates it in either the seventh or the eighth day. 
5 Schlumberger, op. cit, p. 165. 


* Antoniadis-Bibicou, 0; 


is $ : : ^ 
obligation to perform an active administrative service, and which wer 


b ion', pp. 12 and 28-9. 
1 De Caer., Book I, chap. 9, p. 61. 2 Pertusi, ‘La Formation’, pp. 


ertus i i 5 On pp. 4 and 77. 
- cit, p. 8r. Cf. Karayannopulos op. cit. 3 Gelzer, Die Genesis, p. 3. * Op. cit., p. 75. iu : | 
? Pertusi, * Sud : » Op. cit, p. 5r. er, Die Genesis, p. 3. ite de Monemvasie’, p. 30, n. 47 
the adde ris „p 36 n 16g. According to Pertusi in this passage, 668/9 is (o. $ See Lemerle, ‘La Chronique improprement di : E , 
: ertriost scal bearing the district name ‘Armeniakón’, ~ 7 Goubert, Byzance avant l'Islam, vol. ii, Part II, p. 
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The East Roman Empire 
o lon unerated hoe more ia " 
ba n s may have continued, nevertheless 
therefore pro . The sinecure ho ia (schedules of the officia] 
to figure i ive Impe al functions) for another uarie of a 
order of preceden dd was brought up to date, at d e end of the 
; the schedule thários and atriklinés Phildtheos, 


millennium, until ; tospa pae mi 
ninth century, by the Imperial Pel klétorolóyion,! Philótheos refers 


In the introductory note S that have become obsolete in the course of 
to ‘the many titles of ure dpavpobeiou T xpovep mpooxhijoeis), and 
time’ (ai mroMai r&v d£ ie his own up-to-date schedule, he has deliber. 
he notes that, in com P T ali his predecessors’ entries, but those which 
ately omitted, jey ete (rds àv ápyoitov éxBéceis oxi náoas, AV doas à 
time had T goats éxóvri rapeüpápopev). In thus pruning the 
xpóvos dpavpw m a E Awo d, Philótheos was acting 1n line with the 
klêtorolóyion n P his Novel No. 46,2 Leo VI abolished the municipal 
ee tie obligations and prerogatives of ibececuron cn Re Novel 
3 he abolished the election of praetors by the Senate a nd of 
Di n by the municipal decurions. In both novels, Leo VI justifies his 
a of traditional institutions on the ground that these had become 
obsolete. Moreover, in his preface to his Taktikd,* Leo notes: ‘In many 
cases I have clarified Greek military terms that are out of date, and I have 
translated Latin terms. I have substituted other terms that have become 
customary in military circles. My purpose has been to enable the reader 
to comprehend the meaning clearly.’ 

In this passage, as in so many others, Leo VI is modelling himself on 
*Mavríkios', but, in this particular case, with a difference. In ‘Mavrikios’s’ 
day, circa 600, the technical terminology of the East Roman Army was 
still Latin, though Greek was already the vernacular language of the 
officers and mens In the course of the next three centuries, Greek had 
superseded Latin to a large extent even in the East Roman military 
aaa and, though Latin had not been entirely eliminated, the 
E iin 3 : E e enough by this time to move Leo VI 
Mavti t. object el A erminology in order to achieve his model, 

: » objective of producing a handbook that would be of 
practical use.6 Though Leo VI was in many ways d icali 
was his ideal, as he declares i hi cri Be ant, practic ality 

9 In this passage of his Taktiká and in his 


Novels Nos. 46 and 47. It therefore seems probable that the Diocletianic- 


Constantinian civili n 
civilian provincial Organization received its quietus in 


Leo VI's rej 
7o VPs reign (886-912), Tt also seems probable that Leo VI did not 


242 ger rem 


In De Caer., Book II. ha 

: Noailles and Dain, * : rie 5 DP. 702 and 704 Bonn, Pp. 131 and 132 Bury 
nd., pp. 184-7. g . 

5 See the Passage of ‘Mavrikiog? that eS col, 676, 


" 5 ms 
cited on p. aga. Bee pp. 232-3 
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abolish the old order by legislation. Its abolition is not decreed i 
extant novel of Leo's own, or in any of the extant novels of his ed nd 
sors or successors. Leo VI seems to have left it to Philótheos to da Pared 
by the anodyne method of omitting the titles of the officials of Th 
ancient civilian provincial administration from Philótheos’s new editi : 
of the Imperial klétorolóyion. i 
The creation of two new sets of civilian officials —the *proconsuls! and 
the ‘prefects’ of the thémata—perhaps indicates that the Imperial 
Government had felt some misgivings when it had acquiesced in the 
assumption of administrative as well as military powers by the com- 
manders of the army-corps. This is also indicated by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus's way of describing the effect on the Empire of the com- 
bination of local administrative and military powers in the same pairs of 
hands. As Constantine sees the course of past history in retrospect,! the 
Romans' achievement of uniting formerly independent peoples under a 
single government? had been undone when the thémata—in the sense of 
districts administered by army-corps commanders—had come into 
existence, in the days of Heraclius’s successors, as a result of the Arabs’ 
onslaught and of the abandonment, by the Emperors, of their original 
practice of taking the field in person as commanders-in-chief, 


Until the reign of the Emperor Justinian, all mankind was under a single 
government, and this unity was maintained till the reign of the Emperor 
Maurice—as witness Belisarius, who was commander-in-chief (uovoorpárnyos) 
of the whole of the East? . . . Naturally, when the Emperor was with the Army, 
there was no question of appointing any general (orparnydv) ... The whole 
conduct of war depended on the Emperor’s will, and the whole people looked 
to the Emperor solely and exclusively. But when the Emperors gave up going 
on campaign, then they instituted local generals and thémata (ozparnyods 
kai Óéuara. Swwpicavro), and this is what the Roman Empire has ended in 
(eis roro karéAn£ev) down to the present day*... Mankind was divided up 
[again, this time] into thémata (SinpéOncav, kai éyévovro Oépara), when the 
Roman Empire began to be mutilated and truncated and reduced to a small 
compass by the Arabss . . . When the Arabs began to take the offensive against 
the Romans and to devastate their villages and cities, the Emperors of that 
day were compelled to cut up the [previously] unitary Empire into small 
fragments® . . . The successors of Heraclius cut up their Empire into small 
fragments—and cut up, in particular, the military formations (rà róv erpa- 
TiorÓv réypara)—because they had no place or means for exercising their 


own Imperial authority.7 


Evidently Constantine is retailing here the Central Government's 
traditional view about the effect of the establishment of territorial 


1 In De Them., pp. 12-13 and 16. These passages have been cited already on p: 230. 
p.12. 


— _ 3 pp. 12 and 16. 3 p. 16. 
v5 p. 16. $ p. 16. ? pp. 12-13. 
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The East Roman Empire 
t the acquisition of the cae over lexus 
thémata. ommanders was dnm ae pa on at "E 
miniato A ol p who had become local gi e 
icd allt pce reflected the crisis through which the 
We may gu ing the civil war of 742-3. For as 
if the Empire might break up into two 


East Roman Empire 
months it had looked then dus the gravity of the menace from the 
separate states, notwithstan the Empire as a whole. In this civil 


Arabs that still eau O natolikol, together with its subordinate 
e the second senior théma, the 


war the senior théma, llenged by 
théma, the Thrakésioi, was challeng d dnckemenian aolimian for 


E ; reinforce 2 
Armeniakol which hat rs and—what was much more serious—p 
the Ara is and by the troops in Thrace. This formidable combina. 
théma on ak up by Artávazdhos, who had been stratéghds of the 
tion had been t of Leo III, who had at that 


"Akoi in 717, and whose suppor 
een RAE of the Anatolikol, had then enabled Leo to occupy 


n ; . In return, Leo had mad 
Constantinople and to make himself Emperor na : : 
Artvasdhos cotitlndel (kómés) of (hens Op icio and had secured 
his loyalty, so he supposed, by giving him his daughter in marriage, 
Artávazdhos had retained influence over his own original command, 
the Armeniakoí, and he had won the allegiance of the commander of 
the troops in Thrace, which, at this date, was probably still subject, ex 

officio, to the commander of the Opsikion. —— 

Thrace and Opsikion, between them, dominated Constantinople; so, 
when Artávazdhos rebelled against Leo IPs heir and successor, Con- 
stantine V, in 742, he was able to occupy the capital and to have himself 
proclaimed Emperor. Constantine defeated Artávazdhos and thus made 
good his own title to the Imperial Crown and re-established the unity of 
the Empire; but the Empire had come within an ace of splitting into two, 
and its narrow escape made a lasting impression that had an enduring 
effect on Imperial policy thenceforward, The impression has left its mark 
on Constantine Porphyrogenitus's treatise on the thémata. The conse- 
quent policy had been successful, by his time, i i i 
E : ; Dy his time, in ensuring that the Central 
QAUM control over the thémata should be effective notwith 
standing the combinati inistrati i ili ; É 
hands of the ems "s re rie with military powers in the 

However Constantine P. ; itus? H 
fanpire hal beer, Fish ae s thesis that the unity of the 
territorial administrag en m Corps-commanders' acquisition of 
Roman Imperia leas Ta eh a his vision of the course of 
Belis for instance, in the hands of [4e eric Md due 

arius, which is the case that ien oss family or in the hands of 
orphyrogenitus cites—was so far 
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This view was tha 
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being evidence of the Empire's uni i 

dr survival. This was ritis uidet bn ecd a Find 

been demonstrated by Belisarius if Belisarius had taken the Hs : ave 

of the ‘Nika’ riots in 532 to overthrow Justinian I instead URINE NA 

situation for him, as he did. One of the several causes of the Ro 

Empire’s collapse in the west in the fifth century had been Rae 

success of one of two western magistri militum in praesenti, the ma we 

peditum, in overshadowing his colleague the magister ae in 
raesenti and his regional colleagues and thus making himself virtuall 

a permanent military dictator.! In the eastern half of the Empire this 
concentration of military power had been avoided, thanks to the dis osi- 
tions that had been made successively by Theodosius I and Tana I2 
This ‘cutting-up’ of the East Roman Empire into a number of separate 
military commands had not been the end of the Empire; on the contrary 

it had been the Empire's salvation. d 

Moreover, Theodosius I's decentralization of military power in the east 

had been carried out nearly a quarter of a millennium before the date 
of the Arab onslaught; and the effect of this onslaught and of the Slav 
Völkerwanderung had been to diminish, not to increase, the number of 
East Roman military commands. The liquidation of the command of the 
magister militum per Illyricum and the fusion of the three magistri prae- 
sentales in the single command of the Opsikion had reduced Justinian I's 
seven commands to four, and, of these four, two had gained in power: 
the Anatolikoi by having the Thrakésioi subordinated to them after 
the transfer of the Thrakésioi from Thrace to western Asia Minor; the 
Opsikion by being given the responsibility for the defence of Thrace.3 
The civil war of 742-3 had shown that the regional commands were not 
perilously too small but were still perilously too big. Constantine V and 
his successors learned the lesson of Artávazdhos's rebellion and acted on it. 
The cutting-up of the East Roman Empire into small pieces was a sequel 
to the civil war of 742-3,* not to the Arab onslaught in the 630s. 

The Thrakésioi were now released from their subordination to the 
Anatolikof,5 and eventually the three giant thémata Anatolikoi, Armenia- 
koi, and Opsikion were split up into fourteen by detaching Seléfkeia 
from the Anatolikoi, detaching the Optimatoi, Thráké, Makedhonía, the 
Voukellárioi, and Paphlaghonía from the Opsikion, detaching Khaldía, 


1 See II, 2, p. 193. 
? See II, 2, p. 193, and the present chapter, pp. 225-6. 
3 In 680 the kómés tou Opsikíou was at the same time, ex officio, ypostrátéghos of Thrace 


(Pertusi, ‘La Formation’, p. 39). . a " 
4 This comes out in Tavola II (Tavola reassuntiva della formazione dei temi) in Pertusi's 


edition of the De Them. i 
$ Gelzer, Die Genesis, p. 92, and Anastos in C. Med. H., vol. iv, and ed., Part II, p. 64, 
hold that this had been done already by Leo HI, 
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d Sevásteia from the Armeniakoí, and det 
arsianón, 2^ n the Armeniakoi! or, more probably, frg 
okía either TO hen Constantine Porphyrogenitus 





i w. A 1 K W: 
By the of the salaries of stratéghoí of thémata did 
‘iting Leo V he Arai, there were thirty-one full thémata,3 each of 
Kdeisourarkhal seg directly responsible to the Emperor; ang the 
ers 


ervants who were directly responsible to the 
(the date of Philótheos’s revision of the Üi. 
mpared with only twenty-two under the 

< «ie Constantinian dispensation.* Moreover, by P hilótheos 
Diocletianic- jal departments of the Central Government had been 
time, all the P ene control ofa single high official, the Sakellariog s 
brought under pon so far from there having been anything like à 
It will be seen ast Roman Empire, the Central Government's control 


eE e : - 

eE ae was more effective 1n Leo VT's time than it had been 
ie te Diocletianic-Constantinian regime; and this conclusion ^ 
un 


confirmed by our information about the internal organization of 4 

‘ma. and about the Central Government s control over a théma’s 
aa affairs, at the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Information on these points is given in some of those rare passages of 
Leo VI’s Taktiká that are not copied verbatim from earlier authors and 
that therefore presumably describe the actual state of affairs in Leo VI, 
own day. One of these original passages gives a careful and precise 
definition of the office of stratéghós and of this office’s functions, 


n 
whose comma ; 
total number of m s 
Emperor was sixty In 99 
erial klétorolóyion), as 


A stratéghós is the officer who wields, over the province under his rule, 
an authority that is superior to everyone else's except the Emperor's, A 
stratéghós is the head of the administration (kopvdatos dpywv) of the military 
théma of which he is in charge. He is appointed by the Emperor. Some of the 
stratéghds’s subordinates are sent out to him by the Emperor after the stratéghós 
has [been consulted and has] agreed ;6 others are recommended by the stratéghós 


* Gelzer, Die Genesis, pp. 91 and 94-6, holds that Kappadhokía was detached fi 
Armeniakoi, and that the Armeniakoi were brok das Va 
Vie : at en up, not after 743 by Constantine V, but 

* More probably from the Anatolikof, as Constantine P i i 

à : orphyrogenitus states in De Adm. 
LAM js PE Kappadhokia marched with the Arab Empire along the section oi 
ud pa a Sonnet that included the Cilician Gates. Théma Sevásteia, which had 
pee 2: $ iem part of théma Armeniakoí, marched with the Arab Empire along the 

t included the pan over the Uzun Yayla to Sevásteia (Sivas) from 
Távros and Andit o te wan Gates were the two main gateways through th 
es fe H a H + y g H 
h i heer bs ied n iu IN of Asia Minor. It seems unlikely that 
aa d oe of the frontier to defend ee 
neluding théma Opti ich thi 
4 See the cation Optimáton, which this schedule omits. 
: i of these figures of Bury’s ; | 
S the citation from Bury in II, 2 pi Si U, 2,0m pots 
"s uly Vids vf abrod, de Bootes p ot 
€ Kataneumópevos, 


and that the Anatolikoi had been 


ach. 
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himself at his own discretion’... One of 
stratéghós is that all the administrative b 

rivate, and public—(rás Stoucjoers, Scar 
xal Sndatot) shall be referred to him.2 
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the prerogatives and duties of a 
usiness of his province—military, 
T€ otpatuvtixal ral doar ÜBusrucal 


governor r Ty commander had moved the Central Govern- 
ment to impose on him restrictions designed to ensure, as far as possible 
that his powers should not be abused by him. Like a Chinese im erial 
official, an East Roman stratêghós was debarred from holding office in his 
own native province.} During his tenure of office, a stratéghós was not 
allowed to buy or build anything in his théma for his private use, and he 
was debarred from accepting gifts.* He was also debarred from executing 
contracts and from betrothing any members of his family, either male or 
female. The veto on executing contracts and on betrothing female 
relatives was an addition of Leo VI’s to the restrictions on a stratéghós's 
freedom of action that were already in force, and this is noteworthy, con- 
sidering that, in a later novel, Leo had repealed the previous veto on 
buying and building while in office for all other thematic officials (both 
military, apparently, and civilian)? as well as for all metropolitan 
officials. Leo's only proviso had been that a stratéghós should have 
discretion to dismiss any subordinates of his who misused the free hand 
that Leo VI had now granted to them. In this context it is all the more 
significant that Leo had not only confirmed the previous restrictions on 
a stratéghós's activities but had actually added to them. 

The stratéghós of a théma had a staff (mpoéAevaw, literally meaning 
‘escort’). Philótheos enumerates? eleven grades of thematic officers, 
military and civilian, who were subordinate to the doyen of the thematic 
stratéghoi, namely the stratéghós of the Anatolikoí. Presumably the other 
stratéghoi had corresponding staffs. Leo VI? mentions two of these grades 
—the kómés tés kórtés (the stratéghós's aide-de-camp—literally, the 
officer who was in charge of his ‘tent’) and the dhoméstikos of the théma 
—but Leo refrains from making a complete enumeration, in order to 
concentrate! on the arrangements by which the Central Government 
exercised its control over the thematic administrative services. 


! A stratéghós was empowered to dismiss, at his own discretion, any of his subordinates 
whom he had found guilty of misconduct (Leo VI, Novel No. 84, ad fin., in Noailles and 
Dain, pp. 282-5). 

2 Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 1, $8 9, 10, 12, col. 680. m 

3 Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, loc. cit., p. 44, citing Zepos's reprint of Zacharià's 7.G.-R., vol. v, 
p. 104. : 

* Leo VI, Novel No. 84, p. 285; Zepos's reprint of Zacharià, vol. V, p. 105. 

5 Leo VI, Novel No. 23, p. 91 (see the present work, II, 1 (ii) (e) p. 148, n. D. , 

$ No. 84. 7 Leo's formula is TÀv nat” émapxtas ipic fis 

8 p. 139 Bury, p. 716 Bonn. 9 Taktikd, Dhiat. 4, § 32, col. 705. 


10 Ibid., § 33, col. 705. 
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éma and the khartoulários, and also the Praitor, 

ie. the thematic judge e ministration, the business of the second of them ig 
isin charge of the civil 2de, ng identification (ratýrnow) of the [soldiers 
the registration aie ae: erparod), while the third us es en well 
of the thematic] ar in points, these three thematic officials have to tape 
it js true that, on cr ssa. but, all the same, they also have to deal 
their orders from the i They have to r ender to My Majesty an ac 
[direct] with My Se uei respective duties, in order to enable My M 
of the performance d bout the state and the conduct of civil and m 
to keep Itself esi We consider that this is a necessary precaution, 


“sein Pein hu Por given MED maniat for ha 
diligence in studying na n Sp red Or AEB € made of 
(| : S a i 

the information ari vds Ms eF in by the stratêghoí in all parts [of the 
He read he R Imperial protonotárioi and by the [authorities] in the 
Epi] A RAR and cities, and also by the princes of foreign nations, He 
" sale pue to discern immediately what was in their minds and to see what 
had to be done about the east and about the west. In most cases he went after 
them with the speed of a bird, receiving embassies, sending instructions to 
officials, and correcting [ill-advised] precipitate new departures. By these 
means Constantine played, in his own person, the diverse roles of counsellor, 
moderator, governor, soldier, military commander, and sovereign (yep). 
Leo VI's and Theophanes Continuatus’s accounts of the control exercised 
by the Central Government over the thematic administrations are borne 
out by Philótheos in his klétorolóyion. Here the khartoulários of a théma 
appears as one of the officials subordinate to the stratéghós of the théma,3 
but he also appears again among the subordinates of the loghothétés iod 
stratiotikou,* which was one of the financial departments that were under 
the control of the sakellários. The protonotários of a théma does not 
appear among the subordinates of the stratéghós, but only among the 
subordinates of the khartoulários of the sakéllion,5 another of the financial 

departments that were under the sakellários's control. 


Count 
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ee 139 Bury, p.717 Bonn, ° MP. 17, pp. 448-9, cited in II, 2, on p. 194, n. 4. 
tin Then P.7t9Bonm, $65, * p. 140 Bury, p. 718 Bonn. 
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representatives were these officers? The 
The second of these two alternative 
patible, in the light of the passage of Leo VI’ 
quoted above, with the ek Tpoowrrov being an a 
not of the stratéghós himself; and this inter 
another passage in the klétorolóyion: the sc 
appointment, to the atriklínés, which specifies 
1 kAeigovpápxou 7 karemávo Iad^ayovías, 
that these officials receive a periodical poya, 
mpoawrov does not appear in Philótheos's list of the members of a straté- 
ghós's staff; and Bury holds? that the 2 mpoodrov were representatives 
not of the commanders of army-corps districts, but of the Emperor, and 
that they were temporary remplagants of a stratéghós, not regular sub- 
ordinates sent out to him. The question at issue seems to have been 
answered since 191 1—the date of Bury's publication of his epoch-making 
work on The Imperial Administrative System—in two documents that were 
afterwards brought to light, namely the siyíllia issued in 974 and 975 by 
officials who each held the office of èx rpoad;mov of thémata Thessaloniké 
and Strymón.? These officials were evidently not temporary remplagants 
of a stratéghós. They were resident thematic officials who had carried 
out a detailed local investigation and had then taken action on it. More- 
over, in the story of the quarrel between Stavrákios the katepáno of the 
Mardaite community in théma Kivyrrhaiótai and the éx mpoosrov 
Efstáthios,5 the éx mpoodrov is appointed by the Emperor, as a stratéghds 
would have been, and, like a stratéghós, he is permanently resident in the 
théma and considers himself to be its stratéghós in effect (‘the théma of 
the Kivyrrhaiótai cannot have two stratéghoi’—i.e. not Stavrákios as well 
as Efstáthios himself). 

The Central Government's strongest hold on the thematic adminis- 
trations was fiscal. The assessment and collection of the Imperial taxes 
were in the hands of officials who were completely independent of the 
stratéghoi of the thémata and of their staffs. In Philótheos's klétorolóyion, 
the erórrat rv Üeuárow appear as members of the staff of the logho- 
thétés tou yenikoá, and the yenikón was one of the central financial 
departments that were controlled by the sakellários. "Exémra: BactAxol 
was the full title of these officers, and they were not just Imperial in- 
spectors of finance. They were the East Roman counterparts of those 
officials of the First Persian Empire whose title was ‘the Emperor's eye’. 
They were, in fact, the Emperor’s agents for inspecting, and reporting on, 
2 In The Imperial Administrative System, pp. 46-7. 
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pretation is supported by 
hedule of tips payable, on 
the êk mpoodmov oTparnyot 
and which also mentions 
(salary). However, the à 


1 p. 178 Bury, p. 788 Bonn. 
: 3 See II, 1 (iii) (e), p. 175. i : . 

* This is what the èk mpoodmov of a théma were according to Glykatzi-Abrweiler, 
‘Recherches’, pp. 39-40. 

5 See De Adm. Imp., pp. 228-31. 
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AAT s of its own taxation-officers enab} 
tion of Imperial taxation, d geo the stratéghoi of thémata of ea 
it to maintain a par pane stratéghoi were paid their salaries by the 
‘Eastern’ class. These t rates that the Central Government fixed,: and 
Central Government Pace security to the stratéghoi in this class at 
this arrangement rie financially at the Central Government’s mer, cy, 
the cost of placing ogenitus does not tell us whether the ‘Eastern? 
Constantine rop only once in every four years, as he tells us, in another 
stratêghoí were e ast, the thematic troops had been paid only once jn 
passage? that, gi vni on the analogy ofthe annual self-remuneration 
every four yea: ihe ‘Western’ thémata, we may infer that the ‘Eastern’ 
of the stratégho o ji e aid annually by Leo VI's time. Philótheos tells us 
sii ean ‘hol of i ‘Eastern’ thémata had to tip the atriklinés each 
ed ph do nds paid,+ and he implies that the normal term of their 
tenure of office was the period covered by a single salary-payment, but 
that the term might be extended.5 


Note: the stratéghof in the West did not receive salaries [from the Central 
Government] because they took their own gratuities (ovvyĝelas) out of their 
own thémata annually. 


In this note, Constantine does not tell us whether the funds, raised in 
their own thémata, out of which the ‘Western’ stratéghoí paid themselves 
were thematic tax-money or Imperial tax-money. We have noticed 
indications that the thémata did have funds of their own, which must 
have been raised by local taxes levied by the thematic administrations 
themselves.” If the ‘Western’ stratéghoi drew their salaries from these 
thematic funds, the drain upon them must have been severe. On the 


1 Sec II, 1 (iii) (e), p. 168, 

2 Leo VI's schedule of the salaries of stratéghof and kleisourárkhai 
Porpbyrogenitas » De Caer., Book II, chap. x pp. 696-7. pa 

n De Caer., Book I, A, endix, pp. 493-4, cited i iii 
~ A E. Mom sa X, PP- 493-4, cited in II, 1 (iii) (d), p. 136. 
£i OF emuevouas orparnyol, "n i 
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Bonn), ateghol, namely twelve nom{smata (p. 178 Bury, p. 788 
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7 See TL (iv), pp. 178-9, 
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ghoí helped themselves to a ‘gratuity’, 
ned, out of locally raised 
ce of this was transferred to Con- 
must have been less potent in the 
n'; and, indeed, we may guess that 
ass was that, in these 
y under the Central 
s were, 

numeration of the stratêghoí of 
as set out in Philótheos's list of the 
ctly by the Emperor, is placed side 
nitus's edition of Leo VI's schedule 


Philótheos's Klétorolóyion Leo VI's Schedule of Salaries 


[I. Thémata of the [I. Thémata of the Salaries 
‘Eastern’ Class] ‘Eastern’ Class] in pounds 
gold 
1. Ánatolikoí 1. Anatolikoí 40 
2. Armeniakoí 2. Armeniakoí 40 
3. Thrakésioi 3. Thrakésioi 40 
4. Opsíkion 4. Opsikion 30 
5. Voukellárioi 5. Voukellárioi 30 
6. Kappadhokía 6. Kappadhokía 20 
7. Kharsianón 7. Kharsianón 20 
8. Kolonía 8. Paphlaghonía 20 
9. Paphlaghonía 9. Thráké 20 
10. Thraké 10. Makedhonía 30 
11, Makedhonia 11. Khaldhia 10* 
12. Khaldhía 12. Kolóneia 20 
13. Mesopotamía o5 
[II. Thémata of the 14. Sevasteia® 5 
‘Western’ Class] 15. Likandós$ 5 
13. Pelopónnésos 16. Seléfkeia* ; 5 
14. Nikópolis 17. Leondékomis® 5 


i iti i ight lists of 

1 See further Pertusi’s edition of De Them., Tavola I, for a synoptic table of eight li 
East Roman thémata, namely those given by Ibn Khurdadbih, Ibn al-Fakih, Kudamah, 
the Hudid al-' Alam, the Taktikón Uspenski, Philétheos’s klétorolóyion, Leo VI’s schedule of 


salaries, and the Taktikón Benesevic. 


2 De Caer., Book II, chap. 52, pp. 136-7 Bury, p. 713 Bonn. 


3 De Caer., Book II, pp. 696-7. 


* 'Ten pounds only, because he took another ten for himself out of the customs receipts 


[e.g. those received at Trebizond]. 


i éghó hole of the customs receipts 
5 In lieu of a salary, the stratéghós Mesopotamías took the w! e of thi receip 
[e.g. at the point where the frontier was crossed by the road from Qaliqalà (Theodosiópolis) 


to Sevásteia]. er . " 
Coane notes that, in Leo VI's reign, these four districts had been still only klei- 


sourai; they had not yet been raised to their present status of ranking as thémata. 
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Philótheos Salaries 
‘astern’ class (cont.): in pounds 
‘Western’ class (cont): gold 
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Iur one ae ki Thessalontké 
26. Optémátoi ag. Dhyrrhákhion 
a7. Ta Telkhé go. Dhalmatía 
gt. Khersón 


PART II, CHAPTER 4, APPENDIX 
A Gazetteer of the Thémata 


1, ANATOLIKOL, This was the corps of the magister militum per Orientem, 
Its original stations had been in Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. In 
636 it had retreated north-westwards through the Cilician Gates, and had 
settled in new stations along the south-eastern sections of the road running 
north-westward from the Cilician Gates to the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosphorus. This corps is called the exercitus Orientalis in the Emperor 
Justinian IT's letter of 687 to Pope Conon. The date of the first mention 
of a théma ton Anatolikón is 669;? a stratéghós ton Anatolikón is men- 
tioned first circa 690.3 

The Anatolikof were the senior théma (Tò a’ 6dua,4 i.e. entry No. 1 in 
the list, paraphrased as d mpdros kardloyos ríe oTpariwtikis Tv Aeyo- 
phwy Ücudray dd)ayyos),5 and its stratéghós was unique among all the 


* In Leo's schedule, these three naval thémata are included in th i i 

lacs ofthe v aa Ael * included in the class in which the 
i y the Central Government: 

n las, as they are in Philótheos's klétorolóyion. ie) orn eel i 
panes, p. 952, 3 Theoph i 

* Genesis, at ie Linn EA ] cophanes, p. 368; Nic, Patr., p. 37. 
RT u Minis m np inig meu OIN refers to the future Emperor Leo V 
s 


varoàxâv and on p. 5 as Adwv d roô a’ 


Life of the Patriarch Niképhéras (de Boor, Pp. 162-9), 
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stratéghol in taking precedence over the dhoméstik 
was the commander of the senior regiment of the | 
who acted as the commander-in-chief of the whole E 
occasions when a commander-in-chief was needed, 
2. ARMENIAKOL (ARMENIAKOI).? This was the corps of Justinian T 
magister militum per Armeniam, By 653 at the latest, this corps had 
evacuated its original stations to the south and the west of the upper 
Euphrates, but had retained those to the north and the AOR ona of 
the river and had also settled in additional territories farther to the north- 
west. The date of the first mention of a stratéghós ton Armeníakón is 687, 
but there are seals of kommerkiárioi of the Armeniakol that bear the dates 
650/1, 665/6, and 668/9.* This corps is called the exercitus Armenianus 
in Justinian II's letter of 687, 
9. THRAKÉSIOI (REPRESENTING THE LATIN NAME THRACENSES), This 
was the corps of the magister militum per Thraciam, It was transferred 
from Thrace to Asia Minor at some date not earlier than the withdrawal 
of the Anatolic corps in 636 from Syria to the north-west side of the 
Távros Range.5 The father of Pope Conon (fungebatur 687-8) is said to 
have been ‘natione Graecus, oriundus patre 'Thracesio',5 b 
mean no more than that this Pope's father was born in the dioecesis of 
Thrace, and, even if it is taken to mean that he was a soldier serving in 
the Thracensian army-corps, this would not tell us whether this corps was 
stationed in Thrace or in Asia Minor at the time. In Justinian II's letter of 
687, this corps is called the exercitus Thracianus.? A tourmárkhés of the 
Thrakésioi is mentioned in 711,8 and a stratéghós of the théma ton 
Thrakésíon in 742.9 By the year 771 (A.M, 6262/3) it is obvious that the 
stratéghós of the Thrakésioi, Michael Lakhanodhrákon, is not merely 
the commander of a corps but is also the governor of an administrative 
district, since it is part of his duty to persecute all monks and nuns rò rò 
épa TÀv Opaxnoiwy dvras, and he receives the thanks of the Emperor 
Constantine V for this service. 


os ton Skholén,! who 
household troops and 


ast Roman Army on 


ut this may 


* Philótheos, Klétorolóyion, p. 136 Bury, P. 713 Bonn. 

4 Armeniákoi is the correct accentuation according to Gelzer, Die Genesis, p. 23; Pertusi, 
‘La Formation’, p. 32; de Boor in his edition of "Theophanes. The normal Greek accentuation 
would be Armeniakoí; the Latin accentuation would be Armeníaci. Pertusi, in his edition 
of De Them., pp. 118 and 119, puts the accent on the last syllable. 

> Theophanes, p. 348. 

* See p. 240. 

3 Heraclius had transferred his forces from Europe to Asia in 621, after having persuaded 
the Avars to make peace (Theophanes, p. 302), but it cannot be assumed that the Thracenses 
had not subsequently been re-transferred to their proper stations in Thrace after the con- 
clusion, in 628, of peace with the Persian Empire. 

* Liber Pontificalis, Book I, p. 368. 

? Cf. the form exercitus Armenianus in the same letter, 

* Theophanes, p. 378. ° Theophanes, p. 414; Nic. Patr, p. 6o. 

10 Theophanes, pp. 445-6. 
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joi were transferred to Asia Minor, they appear to 
When the Thrakësio, to the Anatolikoí, but they were released at 
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their dependence 07 arie 
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pe Asia T UTE 
Thrakésioi from T hike and he bears this double title in the Acts 
ex officio, ypostrateg il of 680.3 In Justinian II's letter of 687, the 


of the Ecumenical Counci. Lata formi of che same. The hee 
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o 


; mn e Opsikion was presumably still in command of 
"yy spese rer been appointed kómés tou Opsikiou, he 
had secured the allegiance of the troops of Thrace.5 We may guess that 
Thrace was detached from the Opsikion and was erected into a separate 
théma by Constantine V after his victory over Artavazdhos in 743.6 

5 


. VOUKELLÁRIOI. These had originally been the private retainers of 
East Roman genera 
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ustinianean 
stationed in 


ls. The literal meaning of the word is ‘hard-tack 
eaters’. Atsome unknown date, the voukellárioi must have been taken over 
by the Imperial Government into its own service, have been brigaded 
with the Opsikion, and have been settled to the east of the Opsíkion in 
north-western Asia Minor. The date of the first mention of a stratéghós 
ton Voukellarion is 766/7.7 This date indicates that the Voukellárioi had 
been detached from the Opsikion by Constantine V after 743. 


6. KaAPPADHOKÍA. The first mention of this district is by Ibn Khur- 
dadbih,* the earliest of the Arabic writers who have given lists of East 
Roman thémata. Ibn Khurdadbih’s list is dated circa 850 by Brooks.’ 
Kappadhokia was originally a tourma of the Anatolikoi.1 It may have 
been detached from the Anatolikoi by Constantine V after 743, but its 
erection into a separate théma is ascribed to the Emperor Theéphilos 
(829-42) by Anastos. It was a théma in 863.12 Leo VI transferred to 


? See p. 229. 3 i 

* Theoph : s ] Pertusi, De Them., p. 125. 
Opiti a MRE red : the first passage in Theophanes's chronicle in which the 
Justinian tf NR ae ut it was already an administrative district in 688/9, when 
an p. go). deportees els rå roô "Ofuiov pép (Theophanes, p. 364 cited 

> 
aie 0 MN EE. 
W. i TI i, ., P. 120. 
» Arabic Lists of the Byzantine Themes’, in 7.H.S., val. pate Dior); 


PP. 67-77, on p. 67 

05. In C. Med. H. yol iy s. 
2 * 4d, vol. iv, and, ed., p. 79 De Adm. Imp., p. 224. 
2 ^ , SM Il pp. 102-5, 12 Theoph. Cont., p. 181. 
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Kappadhokia four vanda from the Voukellárioi and three from th 
Anatolikoi. e 
_KHARSIANON. The first mention of this district is b àdbi 
A was originally a toúrma of théma Armeniakoi.3 lun doa 
soüra in the Taktikón Uspenski, and it was still only a kleisoüra ior j 
théma, in 863.4 Genesius calls the commander of this unit a merárkhés in 
his account of the campaign in that year.s According to Leo VI a 
merárkhés, in the current meaning of the term, is the equivalent Soe 
now obsolete term ypostratéghos, meaning the deputy commander of a 
corps.” Kharsianón appears as a théma in Philótheos's klétorolóyion 
(899); in Leo VPs schedule of salaries, and in the Taktikén Benešević 
Kharsianón had originally been a toúrma of théma Armeniakoi.8 Anastos 
esses? that it was detached from théma Armeniakoj by Théophilos, It 
was probably promoted to the status of a théma by Leo VI, who trans- 
ferred to Kharsianón three vánda from the Voukellárioi, two from the 
Armeniakoí, and one complete toúrma and one vándon, which included 
the city of Kaisáreia, from Kappadhokía.1o 
8. PAPHLAGHONÍA (PAMPHLAGHONÍA). This district is listed by Ibn 
Khurdadbih and it appears as a théma in the Taktikón Uspenski, in the 
record of the campaign of 863," and in each of the three later Greek lists. 
The commander of théma Papblaghonía is styled 'katepáno' in De Caer., 
Book II, p. 788, and in De Adm. Imp., p. 178. Bury infers! that théma 
Paphlaghonía had previously been a ‘katepanate’ of théma Voukellárioi, 
and both he and Anastos? attribute its elevation to the status of a théma 
to the Emperor Theóphilos. 
9. THRÁKÉ. The officer who was in command of Thrace and who 
declared for Artávazdhos in 742 is described as orparnyoivra ris Opdns 
by Theophanes," and as karà r?v Opdxny róre orpaTqyobüvra by the 
Patriarch Nicephorus.'5 In 742, as in 680, Thrace was probably still ` 
just a sub-command of théma Opsikion. It is named, however, as a 
separate district in all four Arabic lists, and it is called a théma in the 
Taktikén Uspenski and in the three later Greek lists. We may guess that 
Thráké was detached from the Opsikion and was erected into a separate 


: théma by Constantine V after his victory over Artávazdhos in 743. A 


2 Pertusi, De Them., p. 123. 
:3 De Adm. Imp., p. 225. 4 Theoph. Cont., pp. 861 and 863. 
5 Genesius, Book IV, pp. 94-6. 6 Taktiká, Dhiat. 4, § 9, col. 701. 
7 In ‘Mavrikios’, *merárkhés' is the equivalent of Leo VPs *tourmárkhés', ie. the com- 
mander of the largest of the subdivisions of a corps, and the term ‘ypostratéghos’ is not yet 
obsolete (see ‘Mavrikios’, Stratéghikón, Part I, chap. 3, p. 27 Scheffer, p. 56 Miháescu). 
8 De. Adm. Imp., p. 225. 9 In C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, pp. 102-3. 
10 De Adm. Imp., pp. 225-6. 11 Theoph. Cont., p. 181. 
12 In A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, p. 222. 
13 In loc. cit, 14 p. 415. - 5 p. Go. 


! De Adm. Imp., p. 225. 
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256 „pg and Makedhonia was appointed in a.m, 62 


stéghos of Thráké hat both these thémata were already in 
existence in that yan was placed under the command of a stratêghós, 
Thráké was created, ul previously been called the Onoghoundoüroj, 
when the Bulgars, m of the Danube. The date of their crossing Was 
crossed to the south qn Constantine has confused the creation of théma 
circa 680.3 It looks as 1 the kómés tou Opsikiou to serye 


f intment of nal 
Thráké vs p vobaritéghos of Thrace—a combination of commands 
simultaneously 


ready an accomplished fact by the date of publication of the 
re ] 
pei dk Ecumenical Council of 680.* 


: dhonía seems to have been in existence 
10. ne Cae 'monostítéghos of Thráké and Make. 
by 8o1/2 (AM. E293), s that year. We may guess that Makedhonía haq 
dhonía im iini ded in théma Thráké, but had been detached from it 
originally es ee ni ud d 802.5 There was a separate stratéghds 
at some date be alofthéma Makedhonía was Adrianople, 


fas i .6 The capit : À 
Makedhonías in 813 iik ê was Arkadhiópolis. The Arabic authori- 


ital of théma 2 
dur Maledhotle between Thráké and the Sea of Marmara,7 


and on the north they make Makedhonía march with Bulgaria exclu. 
sively.9 If these indications are correct, the eastern end of the boundary 
between Makedhonía and Thráké must have abutted on the Anastasian 
Long Wall, at some point to the north of this walls southern end on the 
Marmara coast, and the boundary must have run from there first west- 
wards and then northwards till it struck the southern frontier of Bulgaria, 
The western boundary of théma Makedhonía is indicated by an in- 
scription, dated 926, at Kavalla (Khristópolis), recording the rebuilding 
of the walls of Kavalla by the stratélátés of théma Strymón.? We may 
-infer that the boundary between thémata Makedhonía and Strymón 
coincided with the former boundary between the dioecesis of Thrace and 
the praetorian prefecture of Eastern Illyricum, which followed the course 
of the River Nestos.'? If so, the area of the East Roman théma Make- 
dhonia did not even overlap with the area of the former Roman province 
ja m eastern boundary was identical with the eastern 
previous Kingdom of Macedon. 


: E y Khaldhía Was a théma in 863," and it is given the status 
a mall four Greek lists, It is mentioned as a separate district in all 


` 1 Theophanes, p. 475, 
» P. 475 2 In De Them., Book II, PP- 45-6. 


? For the chronol, i 
ce ology, see Obolensky in G, Med, H., vol. iv, and ed., Part I, p. 484, with 


* See p. 254. P 

i Tma Panes P. 50i. * Sce Diehl, Études byzantines, p. 283, n. 4. 
p. 158. " " ? Pertusi, De Them., p. 157. 

? Pertusi, ibid., p, 16 " Pertusi, De Them., P- 163, citing Lemerle and Kyriakidhes 

™ Theoph. Cont., p. 181. 
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r Arabic lists. The date at which it was detache é i 
s id nknown. This may have been done after DR Cu E 
after 793 bY Eiréné,! or else by Theóphilos.z S 

. KOLÓNEIA (KOLONÍA). This district seems to i 
dnd of théma Armeniakoí during the reign of TR DM d ia 
called Kallistos Melissénós was sent by Thedphilos to serve eee, 
dhoux,? and the same Kallistos is styled ‘tourmarkhés’ 4 which is the title 
of an officer commanding one of the three major subdivisions of a tms, 
not the title of a commandant of a separate unit, A théma Kolóneia is not 
or in the Taktikón Uspenski, but there 
5 and this théma appears in all three 


mentioned in any of the Arabic lists 
was a stratéghós of Kolóneia in 863, 


later Greek lists. 


13. MESOPOTAMÍA. This district is not mentioned in any of the Arabic 
lists or in the Taktikén Uspenski or by Philótheos, but it appears in Leo 
VI’s schedule of salaries and in the Taktikón Benexevié. Yt was an addition 
to the East Roman Empire’s territory. It was carved out of Armenian 
territory that had previously been under Arab suzerainty. It had been 
founded as a kleisoúra and had subsequently been raised to the status of 
a théma by Leo VI according to Constantine Porphyrogenitus.$ At the 
same time, Leo VI transferred to his new théma Mesopotamia the toürma. 
Keltzéné from théma Khaldhía and the toárma Kámakha from théma 
Kolóneia." Rhomanós Lekapénós (920-44) enlarged théma Mesopotamía 
further by adding to it Rhomanópolis and Khanzit, which had formerly 


been a kleisoura of Malatiyah.8 


14. SEVÁSTEIA. This district is not mentioned in any of the Arabic lists 
or in the Taktikón Uspenski ox by Philótheos, but Constantine notes, in his 
edition of Leo VI's schedule of salaries, that it had been a kleisoára 
in Leo VI's reign but has become a théma since then. It appears as 
a théma in the Taktikón Benesevié. Yt must have been detached from the 
Armeniakoi at some date between 899 and gr. 

15. LYKANDÓS (LIKANDÓS). Like Sevásteia, Lykandós is not mentioned 
in any of the Arabic lists or in the Taktikón Uspenski or by Philótheos, but 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus has left a detailed record? of the stages by 


! See p. 246, n. 1. 


2 "This is Anastos’s dating in C. Med. H., vol. iv, and ed., Part I, pp. 102-3. : 
3 Bury, The Eastern Roman Empire, p. 222, n. 3, citing the Acts of the Amorian martyrs, 


27, 29. 


P. 224. 
5 Theoph, Cont., p. 181. 
7 De Adm. Imp., pp. 226-7. 


* Georg. Mon. Interpolatus, Reign of Theóphilos, chap. 22, p. 805; Leo Grammaticus, 


6 De Them., pp. 30-1; De Adm. Imp., p. 226. 


8 De Adm. Imp., pp. 226 and 227. The Arab amirate of Malatiyah had capitulated to the 
East Romans in 934 and had been converted into a kouratoría (i.e. an Imperial estate) 


(Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, I, pp. 269-70). 


C 8057 





S 


9 In De Adm. Imp., pp. 227-8. 











































The East Roman Empire 
ias (Mleh) carved out this district, 
yE ci one at im in the first 
|- f the amanti s 
base a! B the head-waters o ea 
i VL pif as renldy just within the south-eastern border oe 
east of Kaisáreia, un expanded his domain south-eastwards at Us 
théma Kharsianon. oe of Malatiyah, in which at one time he tag 
ab Vi: ave Melías's domain the status of a kleisoára 5i 
been a refugee. Leo, g nd 912. Lykandós was raised to the status of d 
sd some date between -3 of Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his moths 
B théma oUm : Milian figures as one of the characters in the B 
Zoé (913/1479197: . 
i ic Dhiyenës Akritas. , . u 
bd e district is mentioned in all the Arabic lists, but dioe 
16. sE . 


s ilótheos. It was, however, a kleisoy, 
in the Taktikén lo is ae in Leo VI’s schedule of parte 
the year 863,’ uh Au of a théma by Rhomanós Lekapénós,« and it 
HM ved sma in the Taktikén Benefevié. Anastos holdss that it had 
appears : ipn kleisoura by Thedphilos. It is uncertain whether 
orginally, Seléfkeia had been part of théma Anatolikoí or part of théma 
ivyrrhaiótai. 
EO (tzonpoK6ués). This district appears first in Leo V, 
schedule of salaries, as a kleisoúra which had become a théma by the time 
when the schedule was edited by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, It 
appears as a théma in the Taktikón Beneseuic. It is unknown otherwise, and 
the only indications of its location and of its origin are its name and its 
position in the schedule between Seléfkeia and Kivyrrhaistai. The position 
in the schedule suggests that Leondókomis was a district adjoining the 
East Roman Empire's south-eastern frontier which had been temporarily 
detached, as Seléfkeia had been permanently. The name suggests that it 
had been called after a kómés Leo. This could have been Leo Phokás the 
son ofthe first Niképhóros Phokás. The Phokádhes were Cappadocians ; the 
first Niképhóros Phokás had made his name on the eastern frontier, and he 
had been stratéghós of théma Kharsianón before his appointment in 885, 
to E command of five western thémata. This first Niképhóros Phokás's 
si n rag have served, like his father, on the eastern frontier before the 
ucky last chapter of his career in 917-19 as dhoméstikos ton Skholón. 


18. KIVYRRHAIÓTAI (SIvyRHAIOTAI), Th i k 
was derived ftom the inis Pamph ) € name of this naval théma 


ylian coastal town Kívyrrha,$ not from 
: De Adm. In. p. 228, 


i See J. Mavrogordato's edition, ry; ; 
duction, Pp. liii and ees edition, Diger Akrites (Oxford, 1956, Clarendon Press), Intro- 


$ De Then pig Cons s [opis T | 
from west to east, locates Kiha ae 


reign of 





ing th 3 5 In loc. cit. 
e coastal towns of théma Kivyrrhaiótai 
of Cape Anemotrion and Antioch-on-Krághos, 
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the larger and morc famous city of the same name in the 
the River Indós. This other Kivyrrha! was land-locked 
Thrakesian i ed cory between t 
éma Thrakésio1.? It is not known why théma Kivyrr i 
i er the obscure Pamphylian Kivyrrha. The admina e oe 
of the théma were not there; apparently they were at Attdleis ? Con. 
stantine says that the name was given as an insult, but this explanation is 
not convincing. 
The date of the earliest mention of the district is 698, apropos of 

Apsimar's being made Emperor under the name Tiberius III. At the 
time, Apsimar was the dhroungários of the Kivyrrhaiótai at the Kouri. 
kiótai (els Kovpuciras), according to Theophanes, while, according to 
the Patriarch Nicephorus, he was the dhroungários in command 
(dpxovra) of the corps (orparod) of the Kourikiótai, belonging to the 
district (ywpas) under ($m) the Kivyrrhaiótai. In these two variants of 
the description of Apsimar's command, the relation of the Kourikistai to 
the Kivyrrhaiótai is obscure. Both variants seem to imply that the 
Kourikiótai were a subdivision of the Kivyrrhaiótai ; yet, if they were, it is 
difficult to explain how the officer commanding a subdivision can have 
been the dhroungários of the whole district; and Leo VI informs us$ that 
the commanders of the three thematic fleets had originally been dhroun- 
ghárioi before they had been promoted to the rank of stratéghoi. Possibly 
Apsimar held the post of dhroungários of the Kivyrrhaiótai concurrently 
with the local command of one of the subdivisions of this district ; but it 
seems more likely that Kórykos was the place where the dhroungários of 
the Kivyrrhaiótai had his naval headquarters, and that this is why 
Apsimar was there. If the Kórykos here in question is the townlet ad- 
joining Attáleia," an admiral stationed there would be within easy reach 
of Crete, where the pronunciamiento was made by the crews of the fleet that 
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Upper basin of 
^ and it lay on the 


and west of Selinoós, but the true geographical sequence, from west to east, is Kívyrrha, 
Selinous, Krághos, Anemoürion. According to Strabo, Geographica, Book XIV, chap. 4 $2 
(C. 667), who also proceeds from west to east, ý rv Fifvparàv mapaMa rÀv puxpay lies close 
to Sídhé, between Sídhé and the River Mélas. 


1 Steph. Byz., s.v. 

2 This boundary is sketched by Constantine Porphyrogenitus in De Them., p. 38. 

3 Sce Ibn Hawkal, quoted in II, 1 (ii), on pp. 48-9, and De Adm. Imp., p. 229. It looks asif 
the stratéghós of théma Kivyrrhaiótai had his headquarters at Attáleia as well as the kat- 
epáno of the Mardaite community in this théma, 

* Theophanes, p. 370. 

$ Leo VI, Taktiká, Dhiat. 19, $ 24, col. 997. 

7 This Kórykos is described by Strabo, Geographica, Book XIV, chap. 4, 81 (C. 667), as 
iroMyvcov ópopov to Attáleia. See also chap. 3, $8 (C. 666). There was another Kórykos in 
Western Cilicia (ibid., chap. 5, 8 5 (C. 670)), but Constantine informs us (De Them., p. 35) that 
this eastern Kórykos was in théma Seléfkeia. There was a third Kórykos in the territory of 
Erythraf, but Erythraí lay beyond the north-western boundary of théma Kivyrrhaiótai 
(originally in Thrakésioi, eventually in Samos). The Kórykos that adjoined Attáleia seems 


5 Nic. Patr., p. 40. 
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g in the expedition, and that this 
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was on its ien 
t Apsimar . z i à 

a we the crews preferred P ig indicates that in 698 the Kivyr. 


; 
: rus's fo s : i i 
In any case p administrative unit (xépa),' besides bein a 
^al aire 
rhaiótai were 


; nghários indicates that at this date the 
naval unit, while deste a but were under a higher com- 
Kivyrrhaiótai were Hes was, at this date, a commander-in-chief of the 
mand—and in fact Navy? who ranked as a stratéghds}—namely the 
whole East Bome had sailed ‘with the whole fleet’ to Carthage, One 
stratéghds John, w hordinates, the dhrounghários of the Kivyrrhaiótai, 
of the stratêghós $ i behin d at Kórykos to parry any diversionary Arab 


may have ee Syria that might be launched while the rest of the 
pea away in West Mediterranean waters. 


ES e ixav mAoipárov of the year 697/8 eviden 
The orparnyos ie is AD ipd ho at Nl date in md 
held pd px ies d ap d e rescue of Thessaloniké when the city was in 
who had been marooned in Sirmia.* He reappears in 711 as the strategus 
Caravisianorum who received Pope Constantine Ls The headquarters 
and command-post (uyrpémohw . . . kai ap v) Gi this former unitary 
Sua rv mìwitopévwv had been on the island of Sámos, but, unlike the 
subordinate district of the Kivyrrhaiótai, the Gua r&v sAwitouévoy had 
not possessed any territory on the mainland.$ : ; 

By the year 732 there was a stratéghós ton Kivyrrhaiotón ;? so, between 
711 and 732, the Kivyrrhaiótai had become a separate naval command, 
and the unitary Imperial Navy had been broken up.’ The Kivyrrhaiótai 
appear as a théma, commanded by a stratéghós, in all four Greek lists. 
On the other hand, by the date of compilation of the Taktikén Uspenski 
(circa mid ninth century) the commander of the Imperial Fleet (toô 
mAoipov) had sunk to being a dhrounghários instead of a stratêghós, and, 
to have lain on the west coast of t 
Strabo, Book XIV, chap. 5, $7 (C. 


ton, 1950, University Press, 2 vols.) 
map at the end of vol. ii, 


m Cartha 
i not taken part 








he Gulf of Attáleia, between Phaselis and OI 

, lympus (see 
671)). See also Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Prince- 
, Vol. i, p. 288, and vol. ii, pp. 1133 and 1 168, with the 


© At the time, circa 934744, at which De 
Kivyrrhaiótai extended from the western nr 
westward as Miletós inclusive (De Them., p. 36) 

2 dmavro rà "Popaixá wAdips i 
(Theophanes, P- 370). 
: Pig ses ibid, 

i r Pontificalis, p. 390, 

7 Theophanes, p. Hago 
* See L, Bréhi 


er: ‘La Mari; m i 
(1949), PP. 1-16, on p. 4. arine de Byzance du viije au ix* siècle’, in Byzantion, vol. xix 


was being written, the territory of théma 
dary of the Seléfkeia district as far north- 


a (Nicephorus, p. 39); mávrov ray "Popaikóv mAoipárov 


* S.D. Miracula, Book II, chap. 5, col. 1369. 
5 De Them., p. 41. 
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in Philótheos's edition of the klétoroló 
order of precedence is seven places b 
namely, the stratéghós of Khersón, 


. sAmos. Théma Sámos must have been detached fr i 
Pélaghos district at some date in the Second half of the pes hes 
Théma Sámos does not appear in the Taktikón Uspenski, but it doa 
appear in all the three later Greek lists. It was formed by detaching main- 
Jand territory, extending from as far south as Tralleis and Maghnésta- 
on-Maeander to as far north as Adhramyttion inclusive, from théma 
Thrakésioi. The new théma was divided into two toürmai, one centred on 
Éphesos and the other on Adhramyttion, The stratéghós of théma Sámos 
has his seat of government (rrpavréóptov) at Smyrna, 

20. AIYAÍON PÉLAGHOS. This district was probably detached from the 
former unitary naval command (ràv kapdBwv, tov mÀotuwv) at the same 
date as the Kivyrrhaiótai, for the chronicler Theophanes’s father, who 
died in 780,3 had been in command of the Aiyaiopelaghétai.4 Unlike the 
Kivyrrhaiótai, however, Aiyaion Pélaghos was not raised in status from a 
dhroungários's to a stratéghós's command at the time when it was made 
into a separate unit. As has been noted, the commander of the Kivyr- 
rhaiótai was already a stratéghós in 732, and he appears as such in 
the Taktikón Uspenski, but, in this list, the commander of the Aiyaion 
Pélaghos is still only a dhroungários. In the three later Greek lists, 
however, he appears as a stratéghós, like the commanders of thémata 
Kivyrrhaiótai and Samos. Constantine Porphyrogenitus informs us’ that, 
notwithstanding its name, théma Aiyaíon Pélaghos extended through 
the Dardanelles into the Sea of Marmara. It included the island of Pro- 
kónnésos and, on the Asiatic mainland, Párion, Kyzikos, and Dhaskylion. 


21. PELOPÓNNÉSOS. The east side of the Pelopónnésos, from Corinth to 
Cape Maléa inclusive, and a few smaller enclaves of territory on other 
coasts of the Pelopónnésos, had held out against the Slav Völkerwanderung, 
and these Peloponnesian districts, which are probably embraced under 
the collective name rà xarwrixd uépy, had presumably been attached to 
théma Ellas, i.e. east-central Greece, Evvoia, and eastern Thessaly, which 
was the largest piece of territory in the southern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula over which the East Roman Government had succeeded in 
retaining its hold without interruption. The Chronicle of Monemvasia 
indicates that the East Roman Imperial Government re-established its 
authority effectively over the Pelopónnésos as a whole in either 804/5 or 
805/6, and the Emperor Michael I is recorded to have appointed a 

3 De Them., p. 41. 
^ Vita Theophanis, p. 28. 


6 Chronicle of Monemvasia, Ivéron MS., lines 55-7. 
8 See II, 1 (iii) (a), pp. 75 and 96. 
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yion,' this officer's Position in the 
elow the lowest of the Stratéghof, 


1 p. 137 Bury, p. 713 Bonn. 
3 Pertusi, De Them., p. 149. 
5 In De Them., pp. 43-4. 

7 See II, 1 (iii) (a), p. 94. 
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262 8112 Pelopónnésos appears as a théma 


tratéghds e 
in all pür Greek lists. us 
However, some puz2 ne 
gaan eons P elopónnêsos, and this part only, remained un. 
ranted by ( n novos rob) the Slav nation because of its rockiness 
contaminated by (xa F jet to it. In this part, a stratéghós of the Pelopdn. 
and of the difficulty of 2 £umero) [from Constantinople] by the Em. 


KaTeTré, z 
nêsos iwe a One of the sestratéghof who came from Little 
peror of the 


klérof made war on the S 

- ber of the clan named S in the Slav 
Armenia and wer è E conquered it, and completely annihilated it, 
manor [in d ks way for the repatriation of the original inhabitants, 
and thus op stratéghoi of the Pelopónnésos were being 


ing to this passage, : 
ipie du be teriaal date of the independence of the Pelopon. 
dr Sklavinias, which the Chronicle dates in A.M. 6313 (i.e. 804/5) or 


in the fourth year of the reign of Niképhóros I (i.e. Bos / 6). These stratéghoj 

of the Pelopónnésos were 1n effective control of the never conquered 

eastern part only, till one of them conquered the Peloponnesian Sklavintas 
in Niképhóros I’s reign; but the first stratéghós of the Pelopónnésos of 
whom we have a record, apart from this passage of the Chronicle of 
Monemvasia, was appointed by Michael I, apparently near the beginning 
of his reign, in or soon after 811.3 It is conceivable that the author of the 
Chronicle is using the word stratéghds in the non-technical general mean- 
ing of ‘commander’ or ‘governor’, but, in East Roman usage, orparnyds 
had a precise technical meaning. It was the official Greek rendering of the 
Latin ‘magister militum’, and it meant ‘commander of an army-corps’, 
a post that eventually came to carry with it, ex officio, the governorship of 
the district in which the stratéghds’s corps was cantoned. 

Thus the Chronicle implies that théma Pelopónnésos was already in 
existence not only before 811, but before the subjugation of the Pelo- 
ponnesian Sklavinfas in 804/5 or in 805/6. Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
assumes? that it was already in existence by the date, in Niképhóros I's 
uu pa hae gear Slavs’ insurrection and their siege of Patras 
ene n their subjugation. The stratéghós who was in office at 
eee s p at Corinth, ‘at the extremity of the théma’. Alter- 

Y, tae strateghoi who were sent down to the eastern part of the 


of the Pelopónnésos circa 
problems arise out of the following passage in 
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ónnésos because this was attached A : 
di After the subjugation of the netu d c e ene 
time of the consequent insurrection, the Pelopónnésos as a hole. at the 

been part of théma Ellás, governed by à traté emay still 
have be É ed by astratéghós Elládhos stationed 
at Corinth. A separate théma Pelopénnésos may not have been c 
pefore the appointment of a stratéghós Peloponnésou by Michael A 
goon after in I. PE m or 

Before the creation of théma Pelopónnésos, Cori ; 
have been included in théma Ellas ad indeci to m buda 
Corinth had been the capital of the Roman province Achaia hio dod 
the period of about six centuries that elapsed between the date M dc 
creation of this province by Augustus and the date of its obliteration b 
the Avars’ raids and the Slavs’ Völkerwanderung. Théma Ellás had Been 
constituted out of the fragments, still remaining under East Roman rule 
of the three Roman provinces—Achaia, Thessalia, and Epirus Vetus— 
which, together, had constituted Ellás (Greece) in the popular meaning 
of this name. If it is true that Corinth remained continuously under East 
Roman rule, it must have been included in the original area of théma 
Ellás, and we may guess that rà karwrikà uépy signified the Peloponnesian 
districts of théma Ellas ‘below’ Corinth, i.e. on the far side of Corinth 
from Constantinople. 

According to the Chronicle, the stratéghós of (eastern) Pelopónnésos 
who conquered the Peloponnesian Sklavinias in Niképhóros T's reign, 
either in 804/5 or in 805/6, was a Sklérós. According to the Scriptor 
Incertus de Leone, the stratéghós of théma Pelopónnésos who was 
appointed by Michael I in or soon after 811 was named Leo ‘tou Skléroü'. 
Were there two stratéghoí surnamed *'Sklérós'—one who subjugated the 
Peloponnesian Sklavinías for Niképhóros I, and another who was 
appointed stratéghós of théma Pelopónnésos by Michael I? Or are these 
merely two different notices of one and the same person? If Leo Sklérós 
was the first stratéghós of a separate théma Pelopónnésos, it is conceivable 
that the author of the Chronicle of Monemvasia may have erroneously 
attributed to him the antecedent subjugation of the Peloponnesian 
Sklavinias—the achievement that had made the creation of a separate 
théma Pelopónnésos feasible. In that case, the name of the actual 
conqueror of the Peloponnesian Sklavinías is unknown. 

The answer to this question partly turns on the interpretation of the 
relevant sentence in the work of the Scriptor Incertus de Leone. As the 
sentence stands in the text of the Scriptor as we have it, Michael I 
expelled Leo ‘tou Skléroü' from the Imperial Palace and made him 
stratéghós of the Pelopónnésos—presumably as a face-saving way of 
exiling him. But this sentence begins by stating that Michael I recalled 
all the people to whom Niképhóros I had been hostile; and in the 
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264 i records that Michael I 
: the Scriptor and 
immediately following see the Armenian (the future Emperor Leo V) 
kopía recalle ^s of théma Anatolikof. Leo the Armenian's 
] ós 9 reward and not a punishment, so the 
- tended to say, in his clumsy language, that Leo ‘toy 
orh ui ro eople whom 1e I send Prokopia 
Sklérow’, likewise, 4t&'s brothers) one o the people whom they 
recalled, not (like roi? had been in disgrace in Niképhóros I5 
expelled. eid likely that he had been madea stratéghós by Niképhóros 
reign, it Ls ut he had been guilty, when in office, of some failure 
pues vo his being cashiered. If he was 1n truth the conqueror of the 
that ha ur Sklavinías, he had covered himself with glory in 804/5 
Pelop pt but, if he was still in office in 807 or whatever the date of 
or 805/6; bub. i ction may have been, he may then have 
the Peloponnesian Slav insurre ; h 
led to prevent the insurrection from 


into disgrace for having fai C : : 
sn Lane for having then also failed to take energetic action. The 
people of Patras saved themselves by routing their Slav besiegers three 


days before the stratéghós arrived at Pátras from Corinth ; and the 
Emperor Niképhóros I gave the credit for ; he Patrans surprising victory 
—and also gave the spoils—to the citys patron saint, St. Andrew, 
Perhaps the stratéghós was being reprimanded implicitly. 

We are left with three unanswered questions : Were there two Skléroí or 
only one? And was there, before the subjugation of the Peloponnesian 
Sklavinías, already a separate théma Pelopónnésos under a stratéghós, 
appointed direct by the Emperor, whose effective authority was limited 
in practice to the eastern part of the Pelopónnésos? Or was the eastern 
part of the Pelopónnésos till then an appendage—ra xarwrixa uépn—of 
théma Ellás? Thirdly, was Corinth, the ancient capital of provincia 
Achaia, also the capital of théma Ellás till the creation of a théma 
Pelopónnésos in which the former independent Peloponnesian Sklavinias 
had been reunited with the continuously East Roman eastern side, from 
Corinth to Cape Maléa inclusive? 


The East 


22. NIKOPOLIS, This théma is not mentioned in Taktikén Uspenski nor 

A of Prokópios’s expedition to south-eastern Italy in 880, though 

is ópios is said to have taken with him ‘all the western thémata’,! and 

don E i Dhyrrhákhion; Thrákê, and Make- 
are all named in this connection. Nikópolis does, h 

as a théma in all the three later Greek lists. ý ER 


L Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 845; Li ammati 
: Fare: Mon. Cont., be. E^ bó dS 
ph. Cont., p. i 
Ter cl ios ip De jus RARE and Makedhonía are said in Theoph 
was ; 
one of the two commanders of the Sateen fan hiner CE EE 


best they could. From 581/2 onwards, 
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Lás. Among the thémata bearin R 
e PH i te bearing esame a a E ec 
all four Greck lists, and it is also the earliest théma with a eda = 

ame to appear 1n any of our surviving records, An Appoints i du 

ost of stratéghós Elládhos was made in 695." There must aes the 
been 2 théma Ellás in or before that year; and thus Ellás is the ch 
case in which we can be Sure that a théma has acquired its Padus 
meaning and function of being an administrative district as well as a 
military corps- A théma bearing a geographical name could not be—as 
for example, théma Opsikion could be—solely a military corps whore 
commander was not also the governor of a district. 

Unlike some other thémata with geographical names—for instance 
Kappadhokia (Cappadocia)—Ellás had not been the name of any 
province of the Roman Empire either in the Age of the Principate or 
under the subsequent Diocletianic-Constantinian regime. In popular 
non-technical usage, the name Ellás had designated Continental Euro- 

ean Greece and the adjacent islands to the south of the southern border 
of the Roman province of Macedonia, and Ellás in this non-technical 
sense had been divided into three Roman provinces: Achaia, Thessalia, 
and Epirus (Vetus). Asthe official name of an East Roman administrative 
district, Ellás was an innovation. 

The eventual area of théma Ellás included east-central Continental 
Greece, the island of Évvoia, and eastern Thessaly. Before the creation of 
théma Pelopónnésos, théma Ellás perhaps also included, under the name 
ra karwriKa pépn, those coastal enclaves of Peloponnesian territory that 
had not been submerged by the Slav Völkerwanderung. 

Ellás cannot have been a théma yet in 687, since it is not named in 
the enumeration of exercitüs in Justinian IT's letter of that year to Pope 
Conon. Yet, before Ellás was given the status of an army-corps district, 
there may already have been a piece of East Roman territory bearing the 
name Ellás and also have been a local military force called the Ella- 
dhikoi. In Justinian II's letter of 687, the former corps of the magister 
militum per Illyricum, as well as théma Ellás, is missing. The army-corps 
of the Eastern Illyricum, which, in Justinian II’s language, would have 
been styled the ‘exercitus Illyricianus', must have disintegrated either 
during the Avaro-Slav invasion of the Balkan Peninsula in 581 [2- 
586/7 or, at the latest, after the overthrow of the Emperor Maurice in 
602, and, thereafter, any still surviving East Roman territories in the 
Balkan Peninsula to the west of the dioecesis of Thrace (i.e. to the west 
of the area defended by the magister militum per Thraciam) must have 
been left temporarily to defend themselves out of their own resources as 

the East Roman Empire's military 


1 Theophanes, p. 368; Nic. Patr., pp. 37-9- 
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: éma. In 695, the appointment to the 

in or before 695, it v es théma Ellás was still such an undesir. 

E ic de ope Leóndios, revolted and deposed Justinian 
n ihe Emperor who bad appointed oat eee ar 

'A seal has survived, inscribed vv Bacuwkdv Koppep GEN os and 

ing the effigies of. ‘Justinian II and his son Tiberius IV, who reigned 

i cob or from 705 to 711.3 There is another seal, inscribed Kwy. 

as co-Emper Kod KoppepKiapiov dmobnens ‘ENdSos, which 


[voy dmemdpxuw kai yevi : zn 
Sehlumobergert VUE in the reign of Constans II (641-68). It is a striking 
piece of evidence of the disintegration of the East Roman Empire to the 


west of Thrace that a former praetorian prefect of the Eastern Illyricum 
should have accepted the humble post of commercial counsellor for this 
prefecture’s surviving south-eastern fragment. This seal indicates, if 
Schlumberger’s dating is correct, that there was at least one minor 
Imperial official in Ellás before the district was given the status of a 
théma. 

The Elladhikof combined with the forces of the Kykládhes Islands to 
mount an unsuccessful naval attack on Constantinople in 727,5 and in 
799 the Elladhikoi instigated an abortive putsch against the Empress 
Eiréné. 

24. SIKELÍA. After Justinian I’s reconquest of the Roman provinces that 
had been occupied by the Ostrogoths, Sicily appears to have been 
separated from Italy and to have been placed under a stratéghós who was 
given military as well as civil powers." This was an anticipation of the 
eee and the transition to this must have been easy. There was 

atéghós of Sicily in 717/18,8 and, after the irruption of the Lombards 
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1 The or, nS ie 1 A no 
in the byes abe y oan up a Elis via ed to Thessaloníké in some year 
2 Thooohan LA. a, H, chap. 5, col. 1369). 
g Pre es and Nic. Patr., in locc, citt, f Resa casi el Sigillographie, p. 165. 
* Theophanes, pp. eophanes, p. 405; Nic. Pat 
. » PP: 478-4. For the part i thie ARAI by the Lun C oe eT 
vinta yas à ta " TT, (ii (a), pp. us nain wi ra by the chieftain of the Skla- 
Vilis nd Bur Jas Pe = Empire, 284-602, vol. i (Oxford, 1964, Blackwell) 
No. 79. In this context the Greek mpire, vol. ii, p. 37, with n. 1, citing Justinian I's N j 
according to Bury. At this Pu. Word stratéghós represented the Latin word ‘pra i M 
1t was normally used to represent ‘magister militum, bui 
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into Italy and the consequent disruption of the survivi 
ossessions there, the ‘toe’ of Italy had been attached a: 
to théma Sikelía as the ‘ducatus Calabriae! 

The Muslims of North-West Africa won their first foothold in Sicily; 
827, and their conquest of the island was virtually cain pieted us 5 
Since the death of Justinian I in 565, the East Roman Government had 

rudently left the remnants of its Continental European possessions t 
the west of Mount Rhodhópê to fend for themselves, but the East Roman 
made a stubborn, though eventually unsuccessful, effort to hold Sicily 
in the ninth century, as, in the seventh century, they had stri 
in the ninth Kenta y, they striven to hold 

From 902 onwards, the East Roman Empire barely retained a foothold 
on Sicilian soil, yet théma Sikelia still appears in Leo VI’s schedule of 
salaries and in the Taktikón Benesevi¢, as wellas in the two earlier Greek lists 
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25. LAGHOUVARDHÍA (LONGIVARDHÍA). This théma extended over the 
lowlands along the Adriatic coast of south-eastern Italy from Ótranto 
as far north-westward as the Gargano Peninsula inclusive, with an 
intermittent and precarious suzerainty over the three South Lombard 
principalities of Benevento, Capua, and Salerno and over the three 
non-Lombard city-states Amalfi, Naples, and Gaeta. 

This was the only major territorial acquisition in Continental Europe 
to the west of Mount Rhodhópé that was made by the East Roman 
Empire during the four centuries and a half that elapsed between Justin- 
ian I’s reign (527-65) and Basil II's (976-1025). 

Basil I was goaded into taking the offensive against the Muslims in 
south-eastern Italy by his predecessors’ and his own failure to bring the 
Muslims! conquest of Sicily to a halt. In 839/40, sixty-two years before 
the virtual completion of the Muslim conquest of Sicily in 9o2, the 
Muslims had already been able to use Sicily as a base for the conquest of 
Táranto, and in 841 the Venetians had tried and failed to dislodge them 
from there. In 842 the Muslims had taken Bari, and from this base they 
besieged Ragusa, on the eastern shore of the Adriatic in théma Dhal- 
matía, in 866-8. In 868 Basil I sent a naval expedition, in response to an 
appeal from the Ragusans, which raised the siege.’ In 869 he made an 
alliance with the Carolingian Emperor Lewis II. Lewis took Bari from 
the Arabs in 871, and, after Lewis’s death in 875, the East Romans 
occupied Bari on 25 December 876, on an invitation from the city’s 
‘heel of Italy, not the ‘toe’. 


‘toe’ had still been in East 
‘Calabria’ was re- 


1 De Adm. Imp., p. 225. The original Calabria had been the 
The ‘toe’ had been attached to the ‘heel’ while both ‘heel’ and 
Roman hands. After the Lombards had conquered the ‘heel’, the name 
tained by the ‘toe’. 

2 See Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, I, pp. 145-50- 

2.3. De Them., Book II, pp. 61-2; De Adm. Imp., chap. 29, p. 130. 
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of Italy ‘Cala 
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the klêtorolóyion (except in the Jerusalem manuscript of this),5 but 
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2 ter Greek lists. ; : 
it does appear in the ice Bari in 876-86 and at Táranto in 887-8.6 The 
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date of the € tíkios simultaneously with the governor- 


] Id by Symva ^A 
n por wa Kephalenía, Makedhonia, and Thrák& An East 


Roman katepáno of Italy is heard of first in 975.? 


26. srRYMÓN. The kleisoúra Strymón may have been created by Justin- 
ian II on his expedition from Constantinople to Thessaloniké in 688/g.» 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus says" that Justinian II planted Skyths (i.e. 
Slavs) there to fill the place of the original Macedonian inhabitants. In 
stating that the Strymón district rĝ Maxedovig avvrérakrau!! Constantine 
must be referring to the ancient Macedonia, not to the East Roman 
théma that had been given the same name. Constantine certainly means 
the ancient Macedonia when he goes on to say that théma Thessaloniké 
xai atrd pépos MaxeBovías rvyydvei.!? The Strymón district cannot have 
been detached from théma Makedhonía ; for, in Leo VI's schedule of 
salaries, Makedhonía ranks as an ‘Eastern’ théma whose stratéghds’s 
salary is paid by the Central Government, whereas Strymón ranks as a 
‘Western’ théma. Strymón appears as a théma not only in the schedule of 
salaries but also in the klétorolóyion and in the Taktikón Benesevi¢, in spite 


1 Georg. Mon. Cont., P. 845 
3 Theoph. Cont., p. 312. , 


* According to De Them., p. 60, and De Ad; 
tus of the lost théma Sikelía, was Semaine 


and Theoph. Cont., p. 305, cited already on p. 264. 
3 Theoph. Cont., pp. 312-13. 
Calabria, which had been a duca- 


wtih Gece not incorporated in th. new théma Laghouvardhía, but 
'Ehís, i.e. a separ. it does not appear as such in any of 

5 Pertusi, De Them., P. 181. 

8 Pertusi, ibid., p. 181, 

» P- 50; and the present work, II, 1 (iii) (a), 


™ Ibid. 


ate théma, However, 


the lists. 5 See Pertusi, De Them., p. 180, 


? Pertusi, ibid., p. 180, 


9 Sec Theophanes, P- 364; Di 
PP. 79-80 and gr, 394; De Them, Book TI 
P In De Them., loc, cit; 


12 Ibid. 
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ntine’s assertion' that there is à i 
= ed = a théma. The Taktikén Uspenski i question of its ey 
us in which théma Strymón is missing. 
27- KEPHALLENIA. Constantine says in one place that 
never ranked as a théma,? and in another place: that it was taised to the 
rank of a théma by Leo VI. In this latter passage, Constantine also says 
that Kephalénía had previously been a toúrma of Laghouvardhia. This 
can hardly be correct; for Kephalénia appears as a théma in all four 
Greek lists, and the date of the earliest of the four, the Taktikén Uspenski, is 
earlier than the date of the creation of théma Laghouvardhía, 
28. THESSALONIKE. This district appears as a théma in the ‘Life of St, 
Gregory Dhekapolités’ circa 826 and in the ‘Life of St. Ilarión', 856-86. 
It also appears as a théma in all four Greek lists. 
29. DHYRRHAKHION. This district appears as a théma in all four Greek 
lists. 
30. DHALMATÍA. This district appears as an arkhondia in the Taktikén 
Uspenski and as a théma in the three later Greek lists, 

According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus,* the Emperor Heraclius 
had recovered for the East Roman Empire Dhalmatía and its hinterland, 
which had been conquered and depopulated by the Avars, To expel the 
Avars, Heraclius had called in the Croats and Serbs. In return for having 
been authorized by Heraclius to occupy this ex-Roman territory, the 
Croats and Serbs had acknowledged the East Roman Government’s 
suzerainty and had accepted conversion to Christianity. However, the 
Emperor Michael IT (820-9) had allowed not only the Croats and Serbs 
and other peoples in the interior, but also the Roman cities on the coast 
and on the offshore islands, to become independent According to 
Constantine again, the situation had been saved by Basil I. Basil had 
responded to a request from the still pagan Slavs in the hinterland of 
Dhalmatia, including the piratical Arentanoi, for missionaries to be sent 
to convert them.® He had responded to an appeal from the Ragusans to 
him to rescue them from their Muslim besiegers.? Basil had then induced 
the peoples of the interior, as well as the coastal cities of Dhalmatía itself, 
to co-operate with the East Roman forces in a counter-offensive against 
the Muslims in Apulia. The contingents from the interior had been 
ferried across the Adriatic in Ragusan ships. We may guess that the 
arrival of a Muslim expeditionary force on the east shore of the Adriatic 


2 De Them., Book II, p. 54. 
3 De Adm. Imp., chap. 50, p. 224. * De Adm. Imp., pp. 128, 148-9, 150, 152-4. 
5 Op. cit., p. 128. Op. cit., Uf 
? Op. cit., p. 130, and De Them., Book II, pp. 61-2, cited on p. 267. See also E. e js 
Seekrieg und Seepolitik zwischen Islam und Abendland: Das Mittelmeer unter byzantinisc 
arabischer Hegemonie (650-1040) (Berlin, 1966, de Gruyter), pp. 215-16. 
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interior. 

peoples of the nell Khersón (i.e. Khersónésos) had been " 
i gi. KHERSÓN a state, in friendly relations with the East RE 
i Dod ci à that year the Emperor Theóphilos converted Kher. 
nu Siei under a stratêghós.? The official title of this théma w ui 
Tà Kipara. The native árkhondes still survived under the East Roman 
stratéghós and they appear to have resented their enforced sub. 
ordination ; for in 891 the Khersonitai revolted and killed the Stratéghds,s 
The East Roman Imperial Government was evidently aware that the 
Khersonitai were disaffected. Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s concludin 
instructions for his son in De Administrando Imperio® are on how to bring 
the Khersonitai to heel by the application of economic sanctions if they 
revolt or if they are refractory to the Imperial Government’s commands, 


The following districts are not included in Leo VI's schedule of. salaries: 


32. oprmmATol. This district appears in the other three Greek lists and 
in all four Arabic lists. Its location was on the Bithynian Peninsula, at the 
north-west corner of Asia Minor, and, like the Voukellárioi and théma 
"pde the Optimátoi must have been brigaded originally with 
The Optimátoi resembled other thémata in bein 
administrative district of which the 
governor ex officio. Moreover, the me 
those of other corps, were endo 
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imátos forfeited his estate if he lost an anim i 

2 ta care.)' The Optimátoi were singular in being eeencommited 

They were an army service corps, When the Emperor went on n is 

"a dhoméstikos of the Optimátoi had to Provide the number Fa 

P eed for looking after the Emperor's baggage animals. When the 

ocho d troops went on campaign, one Optimátos was assigned as i 
ce the Optimátoi were non- 


batman to vu combatant Mural Sin 
tants,* they were not divided int Ó i or 
in soldiers of the combatant ae o and dhroúngoi,s 22 

‘I do not know’, Constantine writes,$ ‘how the so- 
matos cane to be Mete théma. It has nothin, 

émata.’ Itscommander'stitle wasnot 'stratéghós but * ktika 
Mdn to Constantine,” this title was a mt of dec ee 
A dhoméstikos, Constantine here Says, ranked below a ME 
and was under a stratéghós's command. However, this statement of 
Constantine's is open to challenge. It is true that, in Philótheos's order 
of precedence, the dhoméstikos ton Optémáton comes twelve places below 
the stratéghós Khersónos, who was the junior thematic stratéghós.? 
Yet ‘dhoméstikos’ was also the title of the commanders of three of the 
four regiments of household troops, and the commander of the senior 
regiment, the dhoméstikos ton Skholón, served as the commander-in- 
chief of the whole East Roman Army when a commander-in-chief was 
required. Like the commanders of all four household regiments, the 
dhoméstikos ton Optimáton had under him a topotérétés (lieutenant). 
Like these and like the stratéghós of the Anatolikoí, he had a khartou- 
lários. Like the stratéghós of the Anatolikoi, he had a protomandátor. 
These facts show that the dhoméstikos ton Optimáton was—or, at least, 
had been originally—a grander dignitary than Constantine admits that 
he was. 

The corps's name is on a par with their commander's title. The word 
‘Optimatoi’ may mean either ‘a corps d'élite (Latin optimi) or a corps of 
nobles (Latin Optimates). According to a Greek historian, Olympiodorus,9 
the second of these two alternative possible interpretations of the word 
‘Optimatoi’ is the right one. The original Optimátoi had been the nobles 
in the war-band with which the Teutonic barbarian Radagaisus had 
invaded Italy in 405. They had been taken into the Roman service by 
Stilicho after Radagaisus's capitulation in Etruria. This account of the 
corps’s origin seems far-fetched. How and when did these troops make the 

1 See ibid. 2 See ibid. 

3 De Them., Book I, p. 26. 

* Constantine's statement that the Optimátoi were non-combatants is confirmed by Ibn 
al-Fakih, Ibn Khurdadbih, and Kudamah (Pertusi, De Them., p. 131). 


5 De Them., Book I, p. 26. 5 Ibid. 
* Philótheos, p. 137 Bury, p. 714 Bonn. 
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time If the Optimátoi did side on this occasion with the rebel commander 
; h they were then still brigaded, their geographical 


f the corps with whic 
focatos Bithynia is likely to have made the seizure of Constantinople 


devolve on them together with ‘Ménotios’s’ son Niképhóros, who was 
Artávazdhos's agent in Thrace. It has been suggested already? that, 
after Artávazdhos's defeat in 743, the victorious Emperor Constantine V 
probably broke up théma Opsikion by detaching from it Thráké and the 
Voukellárioi. Probably the Optimátoi were detached from the Opsikion 
on the same occasion. À stratéghós of the Voukellárioi makes his first 
appearance in 766/7 ;* a stratéghós of Thráké makes his in 801/2.5 The 
Optimátoi are mentioned first in 773.5 It seems likely that these three 
districts were detached from the Opsikion and were created into Separate 
thémata at one and the same date. 

There had been no need for Constantine V to disarm the Voukellárioi, 
This corps's district was not in the immediate neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople, and the Voukellárioi were good soldiers. The troops that were the 
b ind dm politically were those stationed in Thrace and in Bithy- 
dc to Constantinople. The troops in Thrace could not be 

ed; they were an indispensable buffer between Constantinopl 
Dalasi On heo, butter | mstantinople and 
bui eh Y o ner hand, the Optimátoi could be disarmed without 
Missi id he dicm $ defences against any of its foreign neighbours. 
when in "e ion up the Optimatoi—apparently as combatants— 
5 " ncentrated the 80,000 troops with which he won his 


. ,' 'Mavríkios', Stratéehi 

of the Optimát bent dee yu 5. P. 60 Scheffer, p. 84 Mihăescu. The tághmata 

» 8: se he fs p. 88 Miser" e formed only five deep. See also Part 2, chap. 10, 
15 also Pertusi’: i 

* See p. 254. 5 Suess in De Them, p, 132, 
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batant service after 743, and that the cam ai 
eee on which arms were ever put into their EN the only 
. THE WALL (THE WALLS) (TAFLA, TALAKA).: All fo : 

but none of the Greek sources, mention i dice Wd ps 
that it includes Constantinople. No convincing Greek original has been 
suggested for the Arabic name Tafla or Talākā, but Kudāmah Says that 
this district extends from Constantinople to a wall that is two days’ march 
distant from the capital; Mas‘udi, whose list differs considerably from 
those of the other four Arabic authorities, agrees with them in mention- 

ing this district; and, in describing the district’s western boundary 
Mas‘udi,? as well as Ibn al-Fakih, transliterates the Greek name Makpàv 
Tetxos and gives the correct translation of it. This long wall can only be 
the Anastasian Wall. Bury points out* that Justinian I mentions ¢ 
Bixdpios Tod Maxpob Teixyous in his Novel No. 16 of 535; that, in his 
Novel No. 25, published two months later in the same year, he mentions 
that there had been two Bixdpior roô Maxpoô Teiyous, one military and the 
other civil, and he decrees that the two posts shall now be combined in 
the hands of a single zpairwp 'Iovorwiavós. èri Opdxns.5 In the list of 
provinces, given in the Sancti Demetrii Miracula, Book ILS which were 
devastated, and whose populations were deported to Sirmia, in 582/3 
or 586/77 the writer mentions separately ‘Thrace’ and ‘the Long Wall 
adjacent to Byzantium’ .® 

We may infer that the Arabic authorities are correct—though their 

information may have been out of date—in stating that there had once 
been an administrative district and military command called ‘the Long 
Wall’. We may guess that this district and command had been created by 
Anastasius I when he had built the Long Wall, and that they had been 
incorporated in théma Thraké when Thrace had been detached from the 
Opsikion and had been created into a separate army-corps district. At 
the time at which Constantine Porphyrogenitus was compiling his De 
Thematibus, the district in which Constantinople was included was no 
longer ‘the Long Wall’; it was théma Thráké.? In 718/19 there was still 
an dpyay roô Tevylov!? or Tetydv,! and in 899, the year in which Philótheos 
brought out his new edition of the klétorolóyion, there was still a kómés 


! See Gelzer, Die Genesis, pp. 82 and 86-8. 2 See Brooks, ‘Arabic Lists’, p. 69. 
3 Gelzer, op. cit., p. 86. 4 In The Imperial Administrative System, p. 68. 
5 Compare Justinian’s creation of the post of praetor of Sicily, with the same combination 
of powers and the same title. 
$ Book II, chap. 5, col. 1361. 
7 See II, 1 (iii) (a), p. 73 and Annex III, pp. 633-6. 
8 ër iy kal Opdns, kal roô mpés Bulavriov Maxpod Teixovs. 
7? "Theophanes, p. 401. 
C 8957 T 


9 De Them., p. 44- 
u Nic. Patr., p. 56. 
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; i below the dhoméstikos 
who ranked immediately sinecure since the a 
claims that he has omitted obsolete posts 
2 ton teikhéon still rad on his staff 
: érétés and a khartoulários, like the 
uborilina h icis of housebold troops, and a ae 
mpi m except the dhoméstikos ton Skholón and like 
ahó ioe pee The kómés ton teikhéon also had six 
the stratéghds ton MP to indicate that he still had the gates in the 
portárioi an fis la charge, though the references to him* make it 
Long m miaf was stationed, not on the Anastasian Wall, but in 
the Palace at Constantinople. 
quíwA xHARPEZÍKION. This théma was as ephemeral as théma 
idiom, Théma Kharpezíkion 1$ mentioned only in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus's account of the expedition sent against Crete in 949, 
but here it is named in four places, and it appears to have had the 
regular organization ofa cavalry théma. There is a present-day village 
named Kharpezuk sixteen kilometres west-north-west of ‘Arabkir 6 
Honigmann guesses’ that théma Kharpezikion had been carved out of 
the territory of the former amirate of Malatiyah, but he is inclined to 
locate it to the east of the River Euphrates. 






























and the 
among other S 
commanders of 
mandátor, like a 


1 Klétorolóyion, p. 137 Bury, p. 714 Bonn. On p. 141 Bury, p. 719 Bonn he is styled 
dhoméstikos. 

2 He is styled *kómés' in the Taktikón Uspenski, p. 119, and in De Caer., Book I, p. 6. He is 
called d rexyedrgs in De Caer., Book I, p. 295; in Tà Baeiiká TafeiSia, p. 460; and in Theoph 
Cont., pp. 175 and 398. i 

3 Klêtorolóyion, p. 141 Bury, p. 719 Bonn. 

5 De Caer., Book II, pp. 662, 665, 667, 669. 

6 E. Honigmann in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. iii, p. 76. 

7 In loc. cit, 


* See footnote 2. 





probably freer still.2 But the freest of all the East Roman Government's 


Tyrrhene coast of Peninsular Italy. 


x 


* 5. The Autonomous City-States (Khersón, the nine 
` Dalmatian Cities, Venice, Amalfi, Naples, G acta) 


‘Tue East Roman Imperial Government was effici i 
nee raising of taxes—to be an incubus on eee a Mine 
most heavily on them in those of its possessions and depetdencies Ns 
were the most thoroughly under its control. This control was at it has 
mum in the thémata of the ‘Eastern’ class, and, among these ak aoe 
and mountainous Khaldhia and Mesopotamia were perhaps the de 
strictly regimented. The stratéghoi of these two thémata, like un 
stratéghoi of thémata of the ‘Western’ class, did not have the whole of 
their salaries handed out to them by the Imperial Treasury but drew the 
salaries for themselves out of local sources of revenue—the stratéghds of 
Mesopotamia the whole of his salary and the stratéghós of Khaldhia the 
half of his. In Khaldhia, as in the ex-sovereign city-state Khersón, local 
notables had retained some power, and an Imperial official who had 
business to do in Khaldhía needed to secure the Khaldhian notables’ 
support.t Among the three naval thémata, the Kivyrrhaiótai seem to have 
had the freest hand. The European thémata of the ‘Western’ class were 


subjects were the citizens of the autonomous city-states on the Empire's 
fringes : Khersón on the north shore of the Black Sea, the nine Dalmatian 
cities and Venice in the Adriatic, and Amalfi, Naples, and Gaeta on the 





'These fourteen city-states had diverse origins. Khersón and Naples 
were pre-Roman Greek colonies. Khersón was a colony of Herakleia 
Pontica, which was itself a colony of Megara. Naples was a colony of the 
neighbouring colonial Greek city-state Cumae, which was said to have 
been the earliest of all the Greek colonies in Peninsular Italy. Of the nine 


‘Dalmatian city-states, ladera (Constantine Porphyrogenitus's Dhiadhera, 


present-day Zadar, Zara),* Tragurium (Constantine’s Tetranghoürin, 


.present-day Trogir, Tráu), and Kattaros (Constantine's Dheká- 
tera, present-day Kotor)$ also date from before the Völkerwanderung Age, 
-and so, on the Tyrrhene coast of Italy, does Gaeta. The rest, however, 


1 De Adm. Imp., p. 209. 2 See II, 1 (ii), p. 48-9. 
3 At the south-west corner of the Crimea, near the entrance to the magnificent harbour 
-om which the Russians founded Sevastopol in 1783. This was the nearest of the first-rate 
harbours on the north shore of the Black Sea to the north coast of Asia Minor. j 
<.% De Adm. Imp., pp. 128, 139-40, and 147. 
5 Ibid., pp. 128, 138, 147. 


6 Ibid., pp. 128, 139, 147; De Them., p- 61. 
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. fastnesses Or artificial fortresses, 
gres ier their xps homes by Barbarian 
by refugees who had be rvê, Vékla, and Opsara y ere off-shore 
invaders. In Dalmatia, uarnero, and Loumbrikáton? was another 
islands in the Gulf of uci end of the Dalmatian archipelago, 
island towards the som "S it, Spalato)? was the palace that had heen 
Aspálathon (the pee ctia to be his retreat after his abdication, 
built by the Fuge cupid by refugees from Salonae and other places 
Thep alace had ipee been attracted by the palace's intact and massive 
in the interior wi Constantine Raoüsin, the present-day Dubrovnik) 
walls.* Ragusa f refugees from the Dalmatian Epidaurus and from 
had been founded, by ‘ecting into the Adriatic, which had originally 
Salonae, on a rock, pro) d by a narrow channels Amalfi had 


- mainlan 
been insulated from the ble south coast of the Sorrento Penin. 


the barely accessi 1 
m d ben Pope. on islands in a lagoon, by refugees from 


the former continental province Venetia. These refügee city-states were 
counterparts of Monemvasia, Akhaia, and Arkadhia RE the Pelopón. 
nésos® and the ‘isles of refuge’ off the coasts of the Pelopónnésos and Attica 
i Itéa.? The Peloponnesian refugee communities too 
and in the Gulf of p i 
might have become autonomous, and perhaps eventually indep endent, if 
the East Roman Imperial Government had not re-established its direct 
authority over the Pelopónnêsos as a whole in 804/5 or in 805/6. 

The fates of the autonomous city-states were as diverse as their origins, 
Venice became a commercial and naval Great Power. By 1204 she had 
grown powerful enough to be able, in alliance with a band of French 
‘crusaders’, to take Constantinople by storm and to partition with her 
French confederates the Empire of which she had once been an outlyi 

pire of which ying 
possession. Ragusa became Venice’s miniature replica and bitter enemy. 
Venice retained her independence till 1797 and Ragusa hers till 1805. 
Naples lost to the Normans the self-government that she had enjoyed 
ever since her foundation; but eventually she was compensated for 
a d to be a city-state by becoming, after 1282, the capital city 
of the A aeons of Sicily ultra Farum in South-Eastern Italy, and at last 
mi i i icili : 
e 73 jun capa of the whole Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Khersón, 
e p , and the Dalmatian cities, except for Ragusa, had no 
a woe oe in the tenth century, Amalfi was still competing 
enice for capturin iti 
traded as far afield i the Den Sea and i. Lf lens Ses 
Ibn Hawkal as being the richest at PARE E Ad 
eaa ; most distinguished, and most active 
* Ibid, pp 128, 13-8, o do 2 Ibid., p. 1 
5 Ibid., pp. r28, 1955 ps Tid. Be igh! 
? See Sinclair Hood in TA dag ofa, pou D Annex IH ae 
see ood in The Annual of the British Schol » P- 638, n. 5, and p. 650. 
Op. cit, prog. o cool at Athens, No. 65 (1970), pp. 37-45- 


anf The 


were new cities 


E 
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in Langobardia.! Khersón, whose trade was at the East Roman 


city : 
e's mercy, lost her independence to the East Roman Empire b 
m ire but 


Empir n 
retained a n pe of autonomy.? 

Naples was the rst of the East Roman Empire's client ci 
ursue her own interests at her suzerain's expense.3 Dus pa to 

uos reign (797-802), Naples delib ned pine Empress 
Eirënê’s reig ; Naples deliberately loosened her political ties 
with the East Roman Government and confirmed her ecclesiastical ties 
with Western Christendom. At Naples, the Greek language had survived 
for more than eleven centuries, this colonial Greek city’s subjection to 
Roman rule, but, at the turn of the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Christian Era, Naples was now at last Latinized.4 Naples’s progress 
towards independence was assisted by the North-West African Muslims’ 

rogressive conquest of Sicily from the East Romans from 827 onwards 
Already in 812, Naples had refused to supply a contingent to an East 
Roman fleet that had been sent to protect Sicily against a Western 
Muslim naval assault.$ In 836 Naples called in the North-West African 
Muslim invaders of Sicily who had established themselves at Palermo to 
rescue her from her neighbour the Lombard Duke Sicard of Benevento, 
and she thus opened the way for the Muslims to win a foothold in south- 
eastern Italy. Moreover, in return for the Sicilian Muslims’ aid, Naples 
helped them, in 842/3, to extend their hold on Sicily by conquering 
Messina.” 

The Frankish and East Roman counter-offensive in and after 869 
against the Muslim invaders of southern Italy was offset, and was partly 
counteracted, by the aid that the invaders received from the local East 
Roman city-states and South Lombard principalities. One band of 
Muslims was harboured first by Naples, in its own territory, and then, 
from 881 onwards, by the principality of Salerno at Agropoli. Another 
band had been installed by Gaeta, first at Fondi, in the Papal territory, 
and then, in Gaeta’s own territory, at Traetto (‘the crossing’), a strategic 
position commanding the right bank of the River Garigliano, near its 
mouth. A third band had established itself at Sepino, in the territory of the 
remnant of the principality of Benevento, under the aegis of the central 
Italian Lombard duchy of Spoleto.8 The re-imposition of East Roman 
suzerainty over Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi in 885-6 was ephemeral. 
In 956, Naples was reduced to submission again by an East Roman 

1 Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 111. ? See Part II, chap. 4, Appendix, p. 270. 

3 See A. R. Lewis: Naval Power and Trade in the Mediterranean, a.p. 500-1100 (Princeton, 
1951, University Press), p. 117; Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 108. 

* Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, pp. 309-10. 

5 Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 57. ` LM 

6 Bury, op. cit., pp. 311-12; Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. i, p. 181. 

7 Bury, op. cit., pp. 305-6; Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. i, pp. 204-5. ev 

8 Eickhoff, op. cit, pp. 218 and 225-6; Canard in Vasiliev, Byzance ef les Arabes, ii, Y, 
Pp. 152-3. EU pias vi ae pee atic : js EE 











The East Roman Empire 
ort-lived pu eae was finally 
ut by the Normans. 

extinguished, not by the : den ated those of Naples, though 
The origins of venar n independent city-state but an imperial power 

Venice became pam d exploit its former suzerain. An inscription of 

that was able to b dot at that date, the refugee Venetian community 

the year 639 proves t9» by a dux or a magister militum 


; i rned 
in the lagoon was still being gove P ac Raveimaa Te Vee 


po. ibl e man €x 
who was res nsib e to th East Roma. : 
i i i i ,an the demar. 
tian tribuni were subordinate to East Roman officia s.a d 


: i he mainland in the reign of the 

i the Venetian territory on t J 
oe T ae Liutprand (712-39) was carried out by East Roman 
iba local magister.* When the East Roman 


i he exarch and the f 
Dci alian subjects rebelled, the rebellion was suppressed success- 
fally at Venice, as elsewhere. The extinction of the East Roman Exarchate 


of Ravenna in 751 was followed at Venice by a bout of anarchy,5 as the 
self-assertion of Naples was, half a century later. ! : 
After the incorporation, in 774, of the Lom bard K ingdom (including 
the former East Roman Exarchate) in the dominions of the Frankish 
crown, the pressure of Venice’s hinterland on Venice increased. In 787, 
Charlemagne placed an embargo on Venice’s trade with his dominions— 
presumably with the intention of forcing Venice, under this economic 
duress, to transfer her allegiance from the East Roman Empire to him- 
self. In 804 there was a pro-Frank revolution at Venice,” and in 805 the 
dukes of Venice and Dalmatia did homage to Charlemagne.’ In 807 an 
East Roman naval expedition compelled Venice to resume her allegiance 
to Constantinople,? and the East Roman admiral Nikétas came to terms 
with Pepin, Charlemagne’s son and representative in the Lombard 
Kingdom 3° but a second East Roman naval expedition to the head of the 
Adriatic in 808-9 had no success with either Pepin or the Venetians.: 
In 810 Pepin occupied the Venetian islands at the invitation of one 
local faction, but he was expelled by a popular insurrection.12 Venice’s 
liberation of herself by her own exertions made her virtually ind 
dent, and her position was now stren Megat oes 
à gthened by the synoecism of th 
hitherto scattered refugee Venetian settlements! : EN 
ents’? on the unoccupied but 
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expeditionary force,! but Naples's sh 


* Canard in Vasiliev, B ii 
k z ae rea l seni et les Arabes, ii, I, PP. 371-2. 
73 R. Cessi, "Venice on the Ev 
, e of thi 
Ex Pto siis e Fourth Crus: 
: Cessi, ibid., PP. 253-4. 
: Bury, op. cit., p. 323. 
; Gessi in loc, cit., P. 257. 
a Pie ibid,, Pp. 258; Bury, Op. cit. 
" e ibid., p. 258. A e 
Gessi, ibid. See also De Ad; 
1 A list of the early insular Vets 


ade’, in C. Med, H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., 
5 Cessi, ibid., pp. 254-5. 


7 Op. cit., loc. cit. 


, pp. 123-5, | f .™ Cessi, ibid., p. 259. 
n settlements is given in De Adm. Imp., p. rag- o 
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fertile jsland of Rialto" (the site of the city of Venice from then till 


today): ; 
oo Ch ; NER 
However, Since 8 arlemagne's paramount aim, in his dealings 


with the East Roman Empire, had been to obtain the East Roman 
Government s recognition of the legitimacy of his assumption of the title 
«Emperor of the Romans . A settlement was achieved by an East Roman 
diplomat, Arsáphios. He went first to Venice, where, on the East Roman 
Government's behalf, he recognized the new regime as a Sait accompli, 
Arsáphios then went on to Pavia, the capital of the Lombard Kingdom. 
and, finding there that Pepin was no longer alive, he went on again, 
farther still, to Aachen, and there negotiated with Charlemagne in 81 eis 

4 comprehensive settlement that was ratified in 8142 In exchange for 
the East Roman Imperial Government's recognition of his title, Charle- 
magne now evacuated the Venetian holdings on the mainland, together 
with the East Roman possessions in Istria, Liburnia, and Dalmatia that 
were under Frankish occupation. The Frankish dominions were now 
thrown open again to Venetian trade, but Venice undertook to pay to the 
Frankish government at Pavia an annual tribute of thirty-six pounds 
silver on account of her mainland territories, and this tribute was still 
being paid in Constantine Porphyrogenitus's day.? Venice’s quid pro quo 
was a licence to offer for sale, at the annual fair held at the capital of 
the Lombard Kingdom, Pavia, the silks and purples that she imported 
from Constantinople. Amalfi and Gaeta, too, were admitted to this fair, 
but not Naples.* 

Venice's reaction to the Muslim invasion of Sicily in and after 827 was 
different from that of Naples. In 827 the Venetians sent ships to help the 
East Romans to resist the Muslim attack, and the first Venetian squadron 
appears to have been followed by a second,’ but Venice's intervention in 

` Sicily was evidently half-hearted. She did not feel that her own direct 
interests were at stake there. When, however, Muslims from Sicily 
seized first Brindisi and then Taranto in the ‘heel’ of Italy circa 838-40, 
the Venetians responded to an appeal from the Emperor Theóphilos by 
sending a naval expedition to Táranto. This further Muslim encroach- 
ment was indeed menacing Venice's own vital interests by threatening to 
bring the exit from the Adriatic under Muslim control. However, in 841 
the Venetians suffered a crushing defeat off Táranto, and in 841-2 the 
Muslims followed up this victory by naval raids to the head of the 


- ! Cessi, pp. 2 o; Eickhoff, op. cit, p. 54. In De Adm. Imp., p. 122, Rhívandon (i.e. 
Rialto) is wid, as to be been seat of the Doge; but both Rialto and Torcello 
are enumerated, incorrectly, among Venice’s possessions on the mainland. 

2 Bury, op. cit., pp. 324-5; Cessi in loc. cit., pp. 260-1. 

;3 De Adm. Imp., pp. 124-5. 

* Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 110. Cf. Liutprand, Legatio, 


chap. 55, quoted in II, 1 (ii), pP. 65-7. 
- 5 Bury, op. cit., pp. 301-2; Eickhoff, op. cit, pp. 75 and 104. 2d 








n Empire 
The in 868,2 
8 relief of Ragusa in 868,2 ang 
ad" + Venice did not lend a hand iid dis helped the East Roman 
Adriatic. t the Venetian, the Muslim holdings in Apulia, 


it was the Ragusan, no n 


: r-attack o - « 
fleet in 869 to make ida uem ships for guarding the coast of théma 
Moreover, Ragusa p 


1 s 3 
ehi well as théma Dhalmatia, 1n ^ died the Neapolitans 
Dhyrrhákhion, 25 Venetians, longer than 1t st t hesitate to give 
Though it suited the in, the Venetians, too, did no i ge 
to be loyal to their oun For instance, they carried on M dd le 
priority to their own ae tores with the Muslim naval stil a thus 
trade in European iaa to a Muslim naval ascendancy t 2 asted 
made a vp E canes reckoning from the simultaneous Muslim 
for more tha 


i i duced 
ici in 827. The Muslim countries pro 
invasions of Sicily and Crete m ux lbs Mech iae 


i es, š = 
esparto grass a poner a m ight have been paralysed if their European 
and p. iteh, T l A an effective embargo on these materials, Venice 
bic sees un ply them in defiance of Constantinopolitan prohibitions 
continu 


ern Christian indignation. : 
gc deese advance of Venice was not impeded by her domestic 


i i vercome before the eleventh 
ESNA bibe ambitious military policy of the Emperors N iképhóros II 
Phokás and John Dzimiskés and Basil IT was the pair of concessions that 
Basil II was constrained to make to Venice in exchange for services from 
her which his policy required. When, in 992, he gave to Venice exception- 
ally favourable tariff terms for her trade in the East Roman Empire,’ this 
was a bad day for native East Roman commerce and industry. In 1000, 
Venice took prompt advantage of a free hand that Basil II had given her 
in Dalmatia, In that year the Venetian Doge Peter II Orseolo launched a 
naval expedition that gave Venice the mastery over the Dalmatian coast, 
and the Doge of Venice assumed the second title of Dux Dalmatiae from 
then onwards. By the year 1000, coming events were already casting their 
shadows before them. To outward appearance the East Roman Empire 
was then rising towards a higher peak of power than it had attained at any 
earlier date since the overthrow of the Emperor Maurice in 602. But the 


ue an a PP. 312-13; Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. i, pp. 182-3; Eickhoff, 
* Eickhoff, op, cit., p. 219 3 De Caer., Book II i 

: . . i chap. . 664, line 9, 

M UE op. cit, P. 116, See also the Present book, IL, ^P 328. ME j 

a a RE cit., p. 214, and Eickhoff, op. cit., pp. 371-2. For Venetians, the import- 

bundy ee was reduced, in 992, from a maximum of go nomísmata to 2 nomísmata, 

Privilege was to be forfeited if the Venetians misused it for smuggling Amalfitan, 


Lombard, or Apulian i i i 
ips d Vea Mito the Empire. (N.B, Apulia was a théma of the Empire at this 


ow being favoured above the Empire’s own direct subjects.) 


In return, Venetian shi : 
Italy, . ps noe to be provided for transporting East Roman troops to southern 
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orary commercial and naval progress of Venice at the Empire’s 
contemp hrows light on the weakness of the economic basis of the Empire’s 
nse t xertions in that only superficially glorious age. 
military s n city-states that were nominall under East Roman 
The ty—particularly Venice, Amalfi, Naples, and Gaeta— were the 
sovereign A from the economic war between the East Roman Empire and 
neficiari ad Caliphate that was started by the East Roman Imperial 
the Un during and after the second Arab siege of Constantinople 
Governments economic war accentuated the tendency, which was 
in 71771 he éthos of the East Roman Imperial regime, to impose a strict 
innate in t tal regulation on the private economic activities of East Roman 
guum e restrictions handicapped traders whose homes were in the 
subjects. der direct East Roman administration. The autonomy of 
territory "o subject city-states enabled them to elude or defy Con- 
the pis nee and this freedom of action made their economic 
sano à the eighth century onwards, they captured progressively 
dris e’s internal carrying trade, as well as its trade with the Muslims 
the 


and the Western Christians.! 


í 1 See Lewis, op. cit., pp. 121, 122, 177. 














6. The Army 


of the Emperor Maurice in 602, the East Roman 
w 


; isi ted. It had been re-created by the Emperor 
Army had deed Pis one of peace between the East Roman 
Heraclius, and, al s in 628 on the basis of the status quo ante the war of 
and Persian Empire ears to have reconstituted the Diocletianic- 
S Heracle PPR to have re-installed its pre-war units in 


inian Army, and e ; 
w peii dabit during the brief breathing-space before these 
dispositions were wrecked once again by the Arabs' onslaught. The re. 


i an Army survived this second shock within the drastic. 
Spee eni tat nae sil w y 92G, the Army was 
strong enough to take the offensive again, first on its eastern iront against 

the waning power of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and its successor-states, and 
eventually on its western front too, against Bulgaria. — 

For a century ending at the death of the Emperor Basil IT in 1025, this 
was the best army in the World. Yet in 1071, when the Empire’s territory 
had been extended farther eastwards in Armenia than ever before since 
the Emperor Trajan's equally ill-starred expansion of his dominions in 
this quarter, the Army suffered as shattering a débácle as it had suffered 
after 602 and, before that, in and after 251. In 1071 the Emperor 
Rhomanós IV Dhioyénés was defeated and taken prisoner by the Saljüqs, 

and in the same year, at the opposite end of the Empire's dominions, 
Bari, the capital of théma Laghouvardhia, was captured by the Normans, 
Between the reign of the Emperor Philip (244-9) and the reign of 
Rhomanós IV (1068-71), the Army’s successive collapses and recoveries 
went, indeed, to extremes, and this rhythm continued to repeat itself. 
ut Comnenian recovery was followed by the débácle of 1204, in which 

onstantinople itself was taken, for the first time, by a foreign assailant 
and the débâcle of 1204 was retrieved by the refugee East Rom i 
Imperial Government at Nikaia E i ee 

- Each of the successive recoveries 

remarkable, yet not one of them full 
vini calla Vie ully restored the status quo ante the pre- 
: general effect, in military terms, was thus a death- 


agony that was protracted over at 
: às pr erm of more than i 
the dying patient's heroic series of rallies, deu ie ii 


In technical terms, the h i y 
» l i i 
E Pec : Mh x of this phase of the Arm S histor yw as 


Contrast to the period that had ended i 
1 Except Perhaps, for the former com 


AFTER the overthro 


: : Practorian prefecture of the Eastern ida the magister militum per Illyricum (i.e. the 





-. to the infantry before going on to deal with the cataphracts in the third and four! 
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. From the beginning till the débácle in A.p. 251, the i 

sid the Roman Army's puissant arm, and its comle preci HA 
always been inadequate. From the latter part of the third century of the 
Christian Era onwards, the relative importance and status of the infantry 
and the cavalry were reversed. f 

The penetration of the interior of the Empire by invaders, many of 
whom were mounted, constrained the Empire to build up a strong arm, 
of considerable mobility, for defence. The Roman infantry’s age-old 
prestige was finally shattered by the Gothic cavalry at Adrianople in 378, 
and from then onwards, at the latest, the ascendancy of the cavalry arm 
in the Roman Army was taken as a matter of course. Yet, during the 
three centuries and a quarter that followed the Arabs onslaught on the 
Empire in the 630s, there were still certain key roles which could not be 
played by cavalry and for which the infantry arm therefore continued to 
be indispensable. During this period it was of vital military importance 
for the East Roman Empire to hold Constantinople and the fortresses on 
the East Roman side of the Romano-Arab frontier, and fortifications 
cannot be manned by troops on horseback. Moreover, the East Roman 
infantry had also an indispensable role in the tactics of ‘dogging and 

uncing', which had been found by experience to be the Army’s best 
resort for coping with the Arabs' perennial raids.! The *dogging was, of 
course, the cavalry's task; but the purpose of ‘dogging’ was to be able 
eventually to *pounce' at the most favourable moment and in the most 
promising place. The desired and awaited occasion was the last stage of 
the enemy's withdrawal, when, wearied by a war of rapid movement and 
encumbered and preoccupied with his loot, the enemy was seeking to 
make his way back home, through one or other of the defiles that traverse 
the Távros and Andítavros Ranges. This was the East Roman Army's 
opportunity to make the enemy raiders pay for their temerity; but the 


- raiders might slip through their opponents’ fingers if they had to deal only 


with the East Roman cavalry following at their heels. If the enemy was 
finally to be trapped and mauled, the East Roman cavalry must detain 
him long enough to enable the East Roman infantry to get ahead of him 
and to occupy the heights commanding the defile through which the 
enemy had to pass—heights that, like fortress-walls, would be out of 
court for operations on horseback. me 
< Thus in the East Roman Army the infantry still had at least two vital 
functions to perform.? Yet the superior prestige of the cavalry is reflected. 
A i " 

E poe is the tapaði Niképhóros II Phokás—whose forte was offensive 
warfare and whose favourite arm was the most heavily-armoured type of cavalry (xard- 


¢paxrot), which he himself had fostered (see his Novel No. 21 of 967, in 7.G.-R., vol. iii, 


P- 300)—devotes the first two out of the six chapters of his Zrpargyuci "Ex8eow Pru 
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in the East Roman, were applicable to all arms, the term toúrma’, 
‘tratós’ and Han va ofthe subdivisions of a ‘théma’, was a word of 
which denoted the pe? inally meant specifically a squadron of cavalry, 
Latin origin that ha “es sa ning, this term had come to be applied to the 
In spite ae Talle en including the fleets of the naval thémata. The 
mba ae 00, were called “ourmai’, just as if they had been 
spbdivi , toc á 
po ides AAT the East Roman Ármy after the Arabs’ 
Since the oe e to consist of two sections. The bulk of it was con. 
assault, it had eh ata. These were distributed all over the Empire’s 
stituted by E t Verr and the thematic soldiers depended for their 
ur ni gu ds t on income from real property, though 


subsistence and their equipmen f i 
they also received intermittently some precarious and inadequate pay in 
money from the Central Government.? By contrast, the tághmata, i.e. the 


household troops,’ were concentrated, with the exception of one detach- 
ment, in or near Constantinople, and their pay was ample enough and 
regular enough for them to be able to live on it, Presumably they, too, 
were at liberty to own land, but this was not an indispensable condition, 
as it was with the thematic troops, for enabling them to serve. 

The seamen of the Imperial Fleet were in an intermediate position.4 
Like the taghmatic land-troops, they received regular pay, but not a living 
wage. They were partly dependent, as the thematic troops were mainly, on 
income from real estate. In Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s Novel No. 7 
which must have been promulgated at some date between 947 and 959, 
the minimum amount of inalienable real estate is fixed at two pounds 
gold for seamen of the Imperial Fleet, in contrast to the four pounds gold 
that is the minimum required for seamen in the three naval thémata and 
for soldiers in the cavalry thémata. We do not know where the estates of 
the seamen of the Imperial Fleet were situated. Unlike the naval thémata 
the Imperial Fleet did not have a district of its own of which its com- 

mander was the governor, 
_ See for instance, De Them, p. 41. 
^3 See I x (i) (d), pp. 135-7. 
In 'Mavríkios's Stratéghikón, the term tághmata has a quite different technical meaning. 


It means the smallest unit i i i 
Tuus est unit in an army-corps, the unit which is called a vándon in Leo VI's 


* See H. Ahrweiler, Š 
PA eller, Byzance et la mer (Paris, 1966, Presses universitaires de France), 
5 See IT, 1 (iii) (d) lies 
, » P- 134, and II 
é When, at some date in the second ee (0), p. 155. 


Taktikén Uspenski and beft iló p 
itda naval bea ria Philótheos 


T to endow the seamen of théma Samos with 
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e tághmata! proper consisted, in the ninth a: 1 
icai regiments, the Skholai, the ary Be LM 
the Ikanátoi. The Skholai were the first of the four in order of precedence 
and, when à commander-in-chief was required, the commander (dho- 
méstikos) of the Skholai usually received the appointment.? The Tkanatoi 
were perhaps the youngest regiment of the four. They may have been 
created by Niképhóros I (802~11), They appear already in the Taktikón 
Uspenski. , : 

The term tághmata was sometimes used in a wider sense to include not 

only the four taghmatic regiments but also the Noümeroi and the seamen 
of the Imperial Fleet. For instance, in a procession on the day after the 
Vroumália which was formed in double columns that chanted anti- 
phonally, the officers (&pxovres) of the Skholai, the Arithmós, and the 
Noümeroi marched in one column, and the officers of the Ikanátoi and 
the Imperial Fleet in the parallel column, and these are designated 
collectively as ‘the officers of the taghmata’.3 The Noümeroi were an 
infantry regiment.* According to Bury,5 they were the permanent garrison 
of Constantinople. There was also an Imperial bodyguard, the Vasilike 
Etaireia. This was divided into a ‘Great’ and a ‘Middle’ wing. It was 
recruited partly from foreigners, and two bodies of purely foreign 
guardsmen, the Khazars and the Phargánoi,? were associated with them.’ 
The Maghlavitai, who are mentioned in the same passage, might be 
Western Muslims.? 
- Service as a guardsman was so desirable (presumably because it was 
lucrative) that places had to be purchased. The minimum entrance-fees 
were sixteen pounds gold for the Great Etaireia, ten for the Middle 
Etaireia, and seven for the Pharganoi or for the Khazars. 


1 For these, see, above all, Bury, The Imperial Administrative System, pp. 477-66. See also 
Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches’, pp. 23-31. 

? Usually in the tenth century, at any rate. Bury points out in op. cit., p. 5, n. 2, that the 
army which won the historic victory over the Amir of Malatiyah in 863 was commanded 
by the stratéghós of the Thrakésioi, Petronás. ' 

3 De Caer., Book II, p. 604. 

* According to Kudāmah, following al-Garmi, whose description relates to the period 
circa 858-45 (Bury, op. cit., p. 48, with n. 1). The Noümeroi also appear in the Taktikón 
Uspenski. Bury produces evidence (in op. cit., pp. 65-6) which suggests that the Noámeroi 
may have been in existence already before the ninth century. ; 

5 In op. cit., p. 48. p 

6 De Caer., Book I, Appendix: Ta BacUukà Ta£feíbia, p. 478. Some of the non-foreign 
'guardsmen in the Great Etaireía were recruited from théma Makedhonía (De Caer., Book H, 
-P. 586). 

7 From Farghanah, in the upper valley of the Central Asian River Jaxartes. — 

8 For these, Bury cites (op. at, pp. 107-8) De Caer., I, p. 576; Il, p. 660; Philótheos's 
klétorolóyion, p. 772; Vita Euthymii, i, 12; and Theoph. Cont., p. 358 (‘the Khazars from the 
Emperor Leo's Etairefa’). ; 
9 ie. men from the Maghrib, which is the Arabic word for ‘the West’. 

10 De Caer., II, pp. 692-3. 
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but at least one 


ent of the ae 
ighb ourhood tone s the first district traversed by the 
nei 


6 This wa rst | 
d running from the Cilician Gates to the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, 
roa 
The Foederati had been good troop. 


s at the date of composition of ‘ Mavri- 

isi i f the Army in 6 
Boas sshikón.7 shortly before the disintegration o ly In 602, 
eu s Arari R = vod deliberately just behind the section of the 
Evidently they hich the pressure from the Arabs was the most 


" tier on W. Pun 
Romano-Arab frontier o e load on the Anatolikoí, who were holding 


severe, in order to lighten th : : 
this section of the new frontier after having been pushed back to the 


north-west side of the Távros. 
The numerical strength of the household troops must have been small, 


and the strength of the Etaireia and the associated components of the 
Imperial bodyguard must have been still smaller. Troops who were paid 
regularly and whose pay was a living wage must have been expensive, 
and, in so far as they were stationed in the capital, they must have 
aggravated the Prefect’s always acute problem of food-supply. This was, 
no doubt, one of the reasons why detachments of the household regiments 
were posted, outside Constantinople, in its European and Asiatic en- 
virons.8 Kudamah’s source reckoned the strength of the four household 
regiments at 4,000 men each, but Bury is surely right? in rejecting this 
figure. Bury applies Niképhóros II Phokás's figure of fifty troopers for 
a cavalry vándon!? as holding good for the taghmata as well as for the 
1 In op. cit, p. 107. 
‘ Ghar Ase, Rachel P. 31, suggests that the enigmatic Arabic name Tafla 
e L1 5 : H a 
tha (LAU) an duas e ra Long Wall district may be a corruption of 
M ime OP. cit., p. 52, citing De Caer., II, chap. 45 (on the expedition to Crete in 949), 
‘I i ; s 
Phiverson [e] Merl S etie Philótheos's klétorolóyion, the tourmárkhés ton 
Philótheos says ‘Lykaontas kai Peso ourmárkhês Lykaonías (see Stein, Studien, pp. 136-7). 
to ‘Pisidhfas™—a convincing poli it Stein, op. cit, pp. 137-8, emends ‘Pamphylias’ 
the Phoidherátoi are called Lycaonians aud Pr; idis be p7 in théma Kivyrrhaiótai, and 
alto Glykatzi-Ahrweiler in lo. cit, pp. 29-49, — i Kedhrênós (vol. ii, p. 546). See 


7 See ‘Mavrikios’, 
Scheffer, p. 88 Miet % chap. 5, p. 60 Scheffer, p, 84 Miháescu, and chap. 10, p. 66 
8 See Teall in loc. cit., p. 111. 


? In Op. cit, n 
«s P. 54. Cf. Teall : 
? Sralghikt Blur kai Sint i zs BP. 100-11, 
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2 See Bury, op. cit., pp. 48, 63-4, and 107. 
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ata, and, on this basis, he assesses the t : 
td ce Ska st not are than ie D e s m 
household regiment and therefore possibly also the strongest in oe 
Bury points out! that, in 949, the strength of the whole tághma of the 
Exkouvitoi, including the officers, was only 700, and the strength of the 
whole tághma of the Ikanátoi only 456.2 8 S 

In the thematic part (the major part) of the army in Leo VI's reign 

(886-912) the organization described in ‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikón sur- 
yived with some changes of nomenclature, and this is corroborative 
evidence that the thémata were the old Diocletianic-Constantinian 
commands of magistri militum under a new name. Before 609 a stratéghós's 
(i.e. a magister militum’s) command (rapára£is, i.e. stratós, standing for 
the Latin term ‘exercitus’) had been divided into three brigades (uépy 
alias Spodyyo) of equal strength ;* these were subdivided into mobs 
and the moírai into tághmata (alias arithmoi, alias vánda), each of 
which was commanded by a kómés (alias trivotinos).5 ‘Mavrikios’s’ 
^mér& survived in the Army of Leo VI's day under the Latin name 
*toürmai'; ‘Mavrikios’s’ ‘moira?’ survived with no change of name; 
‘Mavrikios’s’ smallest units survived under the name ‘vánda’ (‘Mavri- 
kios’s’ synonyms for ‘vánda’, namely ‘taghmata’ and ‘arithmoi’, had in 
the meanwhile been given other technical meanings). 

With these changes of name, the pre-602 cadres had survived, but the 
numerical strengths had shrunk. In the pre-602 army, the minimum 
strength for the smallest unit (Leo VPs vandon) was 2008 and the maxi- 
mum strength 400, 300 to 400 being the normal figure.” The strength of 
a moira was 2,000 to 3,000. The strength of a méros (Leo VI's ‘tourma’) 
was 6,000 to 7,000.8 The normal strength of an army-corps was therefore 
about 20,000. Leo VI, copying ‘Mavrikios’, says that the maximum 
strength of a vándon should be 400, its minimum strength 200, and its 
average strength 300.9 In another passage in which he is again copying 
*Mavríkios, Leo sets the maximum strength for a vándon (he here 
reproduces ‘Mavrikios’s’ term tághma) at 256.'° But in a different con- 
text,!! in one of those rare passages in which he is thinking and prescribing 
in terms of the actual army of his own day, Leo VI sets the maximum 
strength in cavalry for a théma at 4,000. Evidently the normal strength 
of an East Roman corps was, circa A.D. 900, only about one-fifth of what 


2 See De Caer., Book II, chap. 45, p. 666. 


* In op. cit., pp. 52 and 54. 
P. 31 Scheffer, 


3 See IV, 3 (vii), p. 570-2. 
* ‘Mavrikios’, Part 1, chap. 3, p. 27 Scheffer, p. 56 Mihăescu, and chap. 4, 


P. 58 Mihăescu. : 
* Op. cit., ibid. 6 ‘Mavrikios’, p. 32 Scheffer, p. 60 Mihăescu. 
7 Op. cit., pp. 30 and 31 Scheffer, p. 58 Mihăescu. f 8 Op. cit., ibid. 

- * Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 4, $43, col. 708. 10 Dhiat. 4, $65, col. 713- 

** Dhiat, 18, 88 149-53, cols. 988-9, cited already in II, 1 (ii) (d), p. 139, with n. 8. 
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an ‘average’ or normal ee bs iere 3 "d ady i du: 
districts from which n e dn populousness. Among the thémata of 
in productivity, and t uae nous districts, such as Seléfkeia and 
the ‘Eastern class, ee been capable of maintaining as many 
Mesopotamia, Be thémata containing extensive tracts of good agri- 
eid such as the Thrakésioi and the Opsikion and the Armenia- 

koi were, even after the Opsíkion and the Armeniakoí had been cut down 

to their eventual sizes. The Anatolikoi, whose lot had fallen in the rela. 

tively arid interior of the Asia Minor plateau, were comp ensated for this 

by the extensiveness of their domain even within its reduced dimensions, 
When a unit which had started as a kleisoura—Seléfkeia and Meso- 
potamia are instances—was raised to the status of a théma, we may guess 
that one of the required qualifications will have been the ability to muster 
a minimum number of cavalrymen of some sort. We may also guess that, 
in the two cases in point, the requisite minimum must have been far less 
than Leo VI's ideal figure of 4,000. 

On the other hand, we could have guessed, even if we had not been 
informed, that the most productive and populous thémata's contingents of 
picked cavalrymen must have been more than 4,000 strong. Fortunately, 
Kudamah, in reproducing Ibn Khurdhadbih's list of thémata of the 
"Eastern' class, has given figures for the strengths of each théma which 
med um aminimum of 4,000 (Kappadhokía, Kharsianón, Armeniakoí, 

aldhía, and the non-combatant Optimátoi) through 5,000, 6,000 
and 8,000 to 15,000 (the Anatolikof). Kudamah gives an aggregate 

para eis EE = aia Asiatic thémata, including the Opti- 

Beton Des Vl s i ed ce of troops he is including in 
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3 Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 18, i 
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* Leo VI, Takti ov TO, $153, col. 989. 
ikd, Dhiat. 12, $52. col, 816 (‘Mavrikios’, Stratéghitén, 
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Y Gelzer; Die Genesis, P. 97. Cf. Bury, op. cit., p. 42. 
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t go on campaign with so small a force as 8,200 cavalry,! 
oP Tee! Iapo&poptis IoMpov considers that, for à ginis pou. d 
enough.? In discussing the organization of the infantry, Leo VI ives 
different instructions if the force is under or is over 24,000.? Since nd 
instructions are addressed to a stratéghós in the singular, this strength of 
24,000 men plus or minus ought to represent the infantry strength of a 
single théma, but the figure seems much too high for this. 

Jf we exclude the Optimátoi and also exclude Sevásteia. Lykandós 
Seléfkeia, and Leondókomis, which were still only kleisoórai not 
thémata, in Leo’s day,‘ there would be nine Asiatic thémata, and these 
would in fact produce, at the rate of 4,000 picked cavalrymen each, a 
total of 36,000. This is approximately half the aggregate figure, for the 
same set of thémata, that Kudamah arrives at by adding up his diverse 
figures for individual thémata. Kudamah may have been assuming that 
the second-class troops were equal in numbers to the first-class troops or, 
if his figures are intended to represent first-class troops only, they may be 
far too high. Kudamah reckons the total strength of the East Roman 
Army to be 120,000.5 Constantine V did manage to concentrate 80,000 
troops (including the Optimatoi) in Thrace in 773, but evidently this was 
a quite exceptional tour de force.6 In any case, in principle, Kudamah’s 
attribution of different strengths to different thémata must be right. This 
is, indeed, implied in Leo’s figures for the corps-commanders’ salaries. 
These range from forty to twenty pounds gold, and the salary-scale for 
the corps-commanders presumably corresponds more or less to the scale 
of strengths of the corps themselves. 

Leo VI? follows ‘Mavrikios’® in ruling that the second-class troops 
should be kept separate from the picked troops and should be given other 
duties. Leo’s expedient for producing a bigger East Roman force to 
match a bigger enemy force is to mobilize, not the total strength of any 
single théma, but the élite cavalry of more thémata than one—indeed, of 
all the ‘Eastern’ thémata, if necessary. No doubt the second-class cavalry 
were called up in emergencies, and a quota of first-class infantry, both 
heavy and light, must always have been mobilized, simultaneously with 
the first-class cavalry, to perform those indispensable services, noted 
already, that could not be performed by cavalry. All troops of all cate- 


' gories that were mobilized seem to have been organized in the same 


t ‘Anonymus Vari’, chap. 8, p. 17. ` 2 IIJ, p. 230. Cf. p. 238. 

3 Dhiat. 4, §§ 70-1, col. 713. 

* De Caer. II, p. 697. 

5 In De Goeje’s Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabum, vol. vi (1889), p. 109, 
in loc. cit., p. 109. 

$ Theophanes, p. 447, cited already in II, 4, Appendix, p. 272. 

7 Taktik, Dhiat. 18, 88 149 and 153, cols. 988 and 989. 

8 Stratéghikén, Part 1, chap. 4, p. 31 Scheffer, pp. 58-60 Mihăescu. 
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ar was to attain objectives by a maximum use of 
prodat a minimum use of brute force. * This was already 
the fundamental principle of East Roman military policy before 602, and 
it survived the seventh-century military collapse and the Subsequent 
recovery. The author of *Mavríkios's Stratéghikin was alive to the merits 
of using one’s wits, for all they are worth, in the conduct of hostilities, 
Pitched battles (of SyomdAeyot) are hazardous when the enemy is valiant, 
is a match for the East Roman Army in tactics, and is daring. An enemy 
of this calibre should be countered by strategy, intellect, improvised 
surprises (aigniS:dopara), tricks, ruses. Make good use of patrols ( oKobAxa), 
spies, and scouts.3 Tricks, ambushes, raids, and the cutting off of supplies 
are better means than pitched battles for waging war.* Leo VI has taken 
over from ‘Mavrikios’ this enthusiasm for the use of wits. Defeat the 
enemy by intellect. Be trickier.’ In action, the general is not to exert 
himself physically; he is to keep his mind alert.6 
However, the most effective military use of East Roman wits was their 
application, not to the details of military operations, but to a study of the 


* "Mavríkios's! iki 
a 05's” Strat/ghikón, Part 8, chap. 2, pp. 183 and 197 Scheffer, pp. 206 and 218 


* Leo VI, Taktik, Dhiat, 12 — "M 
P. 138 Scheffer, pp. 166-8 Mia E wae p Pying "Mavríkios", Part 7, chap. 1, 
iy against fighting pitched battles,” iii) (b), p. 109, with n. 3, for the reiterated 
Vríkios', Part 7, Í r 
TÀ KaTÒ rods €xOpov cas 4 P. 139 Scheffer, 
"Mavrikios" op. cit, Part 8 
kh it Scheffer, p. 252 Mines P $ 
€o VI, Taktik, Dhi 1 
following "Mavríkios', ae 7 ds 3t; cols. 805-8, and Dhiat. 20, §§ 8-29, cols. 1017-22 
to ambushes the fourth > CAAP. 4, p. 139 Scheffer. p. 168 Mihá "Mee: > 
* Leo VE Te e of the twelve Parts of his book > Iháescu. ‘Mavrikios’ devotes 
> 5 Dhiat, 1 A 
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P. 183 Scheffer, P. 204 Miháescu. Part 10, chap. 2, 
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enemy. This was a study, not just of the enemy’s equipment and tactics 
but of his psychology, and the purpose was practical, not academic. The 
various enemies of the East Roman Empire were to be studied in order 
to adapt (ápuóteoĝa:) the East Roman Army’s tactics to each enemy's 
idiosyncrasies. The most able and instructive passage of ‘Mavrikios’s’ 
Stratéghikén is Part 11! ‘On the habits and tactics of each of the foreign 
peoples' (with whom the East Romans may find themselves at war). 
Leo VI, in his Taktikd, has a corresponding passage, Dhiátaxis 18,2 and 
here, as usual, he copies ‘Mavrikios’, in some places verbatim. Yet even 
Leo VI substitutes contemporary foreign peoples for those of ‘Mavrikios’s’ 
day, and, on these, some of his observations and his instructions are based 
on genuine contemporary experience. 

‘Mavrikios’ studies four foreign peoples: the Persians, the Eurasian 
nomads (Lkv6ar), the fair-haired peoples (Franks, Lombards, and the 
like), and the Slavs and Antai. Leo VI substitutes the Arabs for the 
Persians, but he follows‘Mavrikios’ in dealing with the other three peoples 
in ‘Mavrikios’s’ inventory. 

The Persians were the only foreign people whom the East Romans had 
felt to be their equals, and they were at war with the Persians inter- 
mittently for nearly four centuries ending in 628. In the 630s the Arabs 
supplanted the Persians and conquered from the East Roman Empire— 
permanently, for the most part—the territories, south-east of the Tavros 
and Anditavros Ranges, that the Persians had occupied temporarily in 
the climacteric Romano-Persian War of 604-28. By the close of the 
seventh century, the Arabs had gone on to conquer the East Roman 
dominions in North Africa to the west of Egypt. In 827 they had em- 
barked on the conquest of Sicily, and in 826 or 827 refugee Muslims from 
Spain (conquered from the Visigoths) had seized Crete. In Leo VI’s 
reign (886-912) the Arabs virtually completed their conquest of Sicily, 
and in 911 the East Romans made their sixth unsuccessful attempt to 
evict the Muslims from Crete.3 

Thus the Arabs had proved themselves to be an even more potent and 
formidable adversary for the East Roman Empire than their Persian pre- 
decessors had been. Leo VI declares that it was the Arab peril that had 
moved him to write his Taktiká.* Moreover, though the man-power of the 
seventh-century Arab armies had been recruited from pastoral nomad 
barbarians of the same social type as those on the Eurasian Steppe, 

the leadership had been in the hands of citizens of the commercial city- 
state Mecca. Mu'àwiyah had been as sophisticated a politician as any 
contemporary Persian—or as any contemporary East Roman, for that 


I pp. 252-90 Scheffer, pp. 261-91 Miháescu. 
2 Cols. 945-89. 3 See II, 7, p. 343. 
* Leo VI, Taktikd, únóðeois émAóyw, 8 71, col. 1093. 
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dur the Slavs are dealt with in other contexts.? The present 
chapter is concerned with the survival of original Roman maaha ea ond 
the development of new East Roman military tactics and techniques in 
the East Roman conduct of war, whoever might be the East Roman 
Army’s adversary at the moment. The period hee n question is the 
century beginning in 886, the first year of Leo VI's reign. At an early 
date in this century, Leo VI himself (886-912) compiled his Taktiká and 
instructed the máyistros Leo Katákylas to write his memorandum on the 
procedure when the Emperor goes on campaign.* At some date before 
959, Constantine Porphyrogenitus wrote his own shorter memorandum 
on the same subject.5 The Emperor Niképhóros II Phokás wrote his 
Stratéghikt Ékthesis kai Sjndaxis at some date before 969. The author of 
Peri Paradhromés Polémou, who wrote this work under instructions from 
Niképhóros II and who praises both Niképhóros II himself and his father 
Várdhas Phokás,$ may have finished writing it before the Emperor John I 
Dzimiskés's death in 976, but he is unlikely to have been able to publish it 
before that date. The Anonymus Vari’ is a work of about the same date 
The last three of these six works were written by professional soldiers 
à practical use by their brother officers, and it seems safe to assume that 
‘ cy represent the actual facts and practices of the writers’ own da: 
* also seems safe to make the same assumption about ‘Mavrikios’s 
ae ta ee dating from circa 600, which was also written by a 
Mua i ae ae too, gives the impression of being a genuine 
hand, Leo VPs Tas ies hanna of the writer’s day. On the other 
account of the East Rocas = " the longest and the most Systematic 
Bad oaod of Sed : war in the century beginning in 886, is 
Works. There are few passages di hes ae reproductions of earlier 
ear the stamp of being Leo's own 


1 See Leo VI, Taktitd Dhi 
i , Dhia 
* See II, 1 (iii) (a), pp. 82-5. 


; t. 18, § 142, col. 981. 
I, 1 (iii) (b) passim and in III, 3, passim; with 


3 
arfare with the Eastern Muslims inI 
both be! ore and v Vài 
and after the Sla olkerwanderung south of i iii 
f ; y of the Danube, in Ii, I (iii) 


@), pp. doro, and in Anne; 
* Gaer., I, Appendix 
Ibid, pp. qq, o4. PP. 455-95. 


-ê ILILIT., p. 185. 
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original work,! and that can therefore be taken to reflect the situation as 
it actually was at the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Leo's paraphrases or excerpts of pre-Diocletianic works can, of course 
be ignored as irrelevant indulgences in archaism. But Leo's princi al 
source is ‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikén, and, when Leo is reproducing ‘ Mav- 
rikios’, we cannot tell whether, circa 900, an item taken from this late- 
sixth-century work was out of date, like all the items taken by Leo from 
his older sources, e.g. Plutarch, Arrian, Aelian, Polyaenus, or whether 
some of the items taken from ‘Mavrikios’ by Leo were still valid after 
the lapse of three centuries. Leo's reproduction of an item taken from 
*Mavríkios' is not, of course, in itself a guarantee that this item was not 
a dead letter in Leo's own day. On the other hand, the post-seventh- 
century East Roman Army had an affinity with the Diocletianic- 
Constantinian Roman Army that it did not have with the Roman Army 
of the times of the Principate and the Republic or with the Macedonian 
Army of Kings Philip II and Alexander III and their successors. An item 
taken from ‘Mavrikios’ by Leo may therefore be authentic for circa 900 
as well as for circa 600. 

However, the East Roman Army certainly cannot have been immune 
from change throughout the intervening three centuries. The seventh 
century had been revolutionary. In that century the East Roman Empire 
had gone into the melting-pot, and, though it had not dissolved, it had 
re-emerged with a diminished territory, new frontiers, and new adversaries. 


1 R, Vari, in his magnificent edition of Leo VI's Taktiká, has not only given us a text, 
based on a thorough mastery of the manuscripts, of the Taktikd itself; he has traced Leo's 
sources and has printed the texts of these above Leo's text, and has thus shown up the extent 
of Leo's plagiarisms. Long passages of Leo's work have been copied by him verbatim from 
earlier authors. Unfortunately Vári did not live to finish his edition of Leo's Taktikd. It breaks 
offat the end of $ 38 of Dhiátaxis 14, and for the rest of Leo's work, i.e. Dhiátaxis 14, 88 39-106, 
and the whole of Dhiatáxeis 15-20, we still have nothing better than Migne's text in P.G., 
vol. cvii, cols. 860-1094. However, Vári's text, as far as it goes, extends to 189 out of Migne's 
423 columns, and therefore the quota of apparently original passages (i.e. not plagiarisms) 
that Vári's edition enables us to identify is a fair sample for the whole work. I reckon that, 
in this portion of Leo's work, the following passages are original: Preface 88 1-4 and 9; Dhiat. 
1, 888-15; Dhiat. 2, 8$ 44-9 (doubtful) and Dhiat. 3 (doubtful); Dhiat. 4, 88 1-2, 6-9, 32-3, 
40; Dhiat. 5 (the whole) ; Dhiat. 6, $24; Dhiat. 7, 888-9 and 78-9; Dhiat. 10, 88 19-20; 
Dhiat. 11, 88 6-11, 24-6, 50-1 ; Dhiat. 12, 88 1 and 71; Dhiat. 14, $ 34. Of these apparently 
original passages, Dhiat. 1, $8 9-10, and Dhiat. 4, 88 32-3, give valuable information about the 
administration of a territorial théma and the relations of the thematic administrative officials 
with the Central Government. Dhiat. 11, § 11, on the importance of agriculture, and $ 25, ona 
diversionary raid, are also interesting. In the rest of Leo VI's Taktikd, the original passages (i.e. 
not plagiarisms) appear to be Dhiat. 15, 88 36-9; Dhiat. 17,8881-3; Dhiat. 18, §§ 24, 74-80, 99, 
101, 110-42, 149-53; Dhiat. 19 JIepi Navpaxtas ; Dhiat. 20, 88 71, 116, 137, 205; Epiloghos, 
$8 39 and 71. The more interesting of these passages are Dhiat. 17, §§ 81-3, on a diversionary 
raid; the passages cited from Dhiat. 18 which appear to give authentic contemporary in- 
formation about certain foreign peoples; Dhiat. 19 (the whole) ; Dhiat. 20, § 71, on the taxes 
payable by thematic soldiers ; Dhiat. 20, §§ 116 and 137, with Epiloghos, § 39, on a self-made 
man, not an aristocrat, making the best commander. 
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i this chapter 5 een circa 6 
It has been (orm drastic reduction in the East Re 
circa 900, t ii 4l strength. There may have been other proportionate] 
Army? aa aieh we cannot bring to light. We shall have less hesita, 
great changa e an item taken by Leo from ‘Mavrikios’ as being stil 
Se ve ind the same item re-appearing im one or more of the three 
Mar that were written by professional soldiers in the third quarter of 
tie tenth century. Yet this corroborative evidence is not con clusive 

te in the Byzantine literary tradition; and ten 


ism was invetera p i 

a ie soldier, sitting down DIE a trea s for p ractical use, 
may have succumbed to this characteristic yzanune torm of intellectual 
infirmity when, in place of his sword, he was wielding a pen. A present. 
day writer who is attempting to make a Survey of East Roman military 
practice in the century beginning with Leo's reign must start by warnin 
his readers that neither the writer nor they can be sure that their feet 
are on firm ground.! 

Leo VI copies out long passages of earlier books on the art of war 
verbatim, and this regardless of whether his plagiarisms are relevant to th 
conditions of warfare and the conduct of war in his own time. This is NS 
surprising; for Leo VI was not a soldier, and, as a result of his havin 
been given a thorough education in the classical Greek language Ad 
literature, he succumbed to archaism in writing on subjects of which h 
had no personal experience, though in some of his legislation, in whi k 
he abolished out-of-date Roman institutions in stilted neo-Attic s 

he proves himself to have been a realist as a civil administrator. iu 
c s proneness to archaism in his Taktikd is illustrated by the 
g particularly flagrant example. It has been mentioned 
Leo follows the precedent set by ‘Mavrikios’ in describi Midas 
boc d e favi ; escribing the equipment, 
psychology of the principal foreign peoples b 
East Roman Empire was confronted in hi d nda s Misure 
the peoples whom he is to s s is n ges. 
survey, he does bring his survey up to date 


1 See further An: 
2 ‘Mavrikiog’ ira H. 
» Stratéghikin, P 
5 Leo VI, Taktiki. g! mon, Fart 11, chaj 
; i, Dhiat, » Clap. 1, pp. 254-6 
* Ibid., § 42, col, e lat. 18, $$ 25-4. col, 952, and ig " d Pp. Dra Mihăescu. 
3 S. 972-81. 
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:plomatists had hired the Magyars’ services, and ; 
T had ferried the Magyars across the Danube. ote oe 
leads his readers to expect that, in his account of the Magyars, as in his 
account ofthe Arabs, he will be giving authentic contemporary information 
So far from that, Leo’s account of the Magyars! is a close copy—in 
many passages verbatim—of ‘Mavrikios’s’ account of the Avars.2 
Where ‘Mavrikios’ has written ‘Avars’, Leo has substituted ‘Turks’; 
Leo calls the Magyars ‘Turks’ throughout, and this practice of his has 
been followed by his son Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
The use of the name ‘Turks’ to mean ‘Magyars’ has been a puzzle 
for modern scholars, but it is explained by Leo’s archaistic preference for 
copying out *Mavríkios's work instead of using the contemporary in- 
formation about the Magyars which, on Leo's own testimony, was at 
his disposal if he had chosen to draw on it. The title of ‘Mavrikios’s’ 
chapter is ‘How to adapt to the Skythai, that is to say to the Avars and the 
Turks and the rest of the Hunnic peoples who lead the same kind of life’ 
(i.e. the Eurasian pastoral nomads in general). ‘Mavrikios’ starts by 
pointing out the contrast between the Avars and the Turks in tempera- 
ment and conduct. The Turks are innocent of subtlety (woucAia) and 
cleverness (8ewórgs), and this is all that ‘Mavrikios’ has to say about 
them. The rest of the chapter is concerned with the Avars alone. The 
Avars are thoroughly bad. They are highly experienced in dealing with 
their enemies. They are ingenious, they do not show their hand. Their 
behaviour is underhand and treacherous. They are avaricious. They do 
not keep their word.3 They prefer trickery, surprise, and starving-out 
to pitched battles (the self-same practice that is recommended for East 
Roman commanders by the Byzantine writers on the art of war, from 
*Mavríkios onwards). When ‘Mavrikios’ passes on from psychology to 
equipment and tactics, he leaves the Turks out altogether and deals 
with the Avars exclusively. ‘Mavrikios’s’ account of the Avars’ psycho- 
logy, equipment, and tactics is the part of his chapter on the nomads 
that Leo VI has copied with the change of names from ‘Avars’ to ‘Turks’, 
The reason for this change of names is clear. It was notorious that, 
between 791 and 805, i.e. perhaps a century before the date at which 
Leo was writing, the Avars had been exterminated by converging attacks 
concerted between the Franks and the Danubian Bulgars. Leo was also 
aware that, between the year 895 and the date at which he was writing, 
the Magyars had migrated from the western end of the Steppe along 
the north coast of the Black Sea to the enclave of Steppe in what is now 
Hungary, in which the Avars had been living before they were wiped 


1 Ibid., $8 45-74, cols. 957-64. 1 
2 *Mavríkios', Part 11, chap. 2, pp. 260-8 Scheffer, pp. 268-75 Miháescu. 


3 *Mavríkios", Stratéghikón, p. 261 Scheffer, p. 268 Mihăescu. 
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are now neither neighbours nor enemje 
x 8Y? Ncvertheless Leo has used ‘Mavr ikios' 
of the East Roman cue as his own account of the Magyars by 
exi Ei suis diis change of names. Leo has chosen the name 
Turks for his Magyars because the dune uei Led nomad people, 
besides the Avars, with whom *Mavríkios' Is concerned ps ae lagiarized 
chapter. It is true that, in this chapter, there is not Vas about the 

Turks, who were remote. The chapter is mainly about t 5 Avars, Who 

were the East Roman Empire’s aggressive neighbours n Mavrikios’s 

day. Still, the Turks do put in an appearance 1n this chapter of ‘May- 
rikios’s’ work; and Leo could call the Magyars of his day Turks’ without 
committing an anachronism because the Turks, unlike the Avars, were 
then still on the map. Indeed, in the ninth century, the ‘Abbasid dynasty’s 
Turkish palace guards had won notoriety by making themselves vir tually 
masters of the Caliphal Government. Leo VI does not confess his sleight 
of hand to his readers, but he does attempt to justify it to himself by 
remarking that ‘the Skythic peoples have a practically identical way of 
life (évaorpodis) and system of tactics. 

This is not true. For instance, the Skyths—that is to say, the nomad 
people who actually bore this name—were light-armed horse-archers 
whereas the Skyths’ eastern neighbours and eventual supplanters, the 
Sarmatians, were cataphracts whose weapon was not the bow but the 
lance, and who charged home instead of skirmishing with their enemy at 
a bow-shot's distance. There is no evidence that the ninth-century Mag- 
eg rien and tactics were truly the same as the sixth-century 

ars’. All that we know is that Leo VI has applied ‘Mavrikios’s’ account 
of ‘Mavrikios’s’ own sixth-century Avar contemporaries, to Leo’s ninth 
prs dl contemporaries. xni 

€o VI's neglect to use hi i i 
Magyars is diner in Mode de e eee e 
"d archaizing attitude “of mind inbihiting a end Fi bis 

oman diplomati ili ie AR Bast 
from Mur UR WO aput plns Ouranos 
been gained by him from his °: ony contemporary but that had 
m own military experience. In the year 995, 
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Yet, in this context, he makes no mention of his own vi i 
Elládha,! though an account of this operation would hive bee ous 
tive for readers who were professional soldiers. Niképhóros Ouranés 
silence about his own military achievement was not imposed on him by 
modesty; it just did not occur to him to mention it. His Taktiká is A 
purely antiquarian work. It is an anthology of extracts from previous 
writers on the subject, ranging in date from as recent a work as the 
Emperor Niképhóros II Phokás's Zrparyyuct) “ExOeots kai Zúvraćıs to 
the fourth-century-B.c. writer Aeneas Tacticus.? 

The so-called Inedita Leonis Tactica? is another anthology of the same 
kind, consisting of excerpts from the same repertory as Niképhóros 
OQuranós's. 

A preoccupation with an academic study of the past, to the neglect of 
contemporary experience, thus got the better of at least one successful 
soldier, Niképhóros Ouranós, besides the non-martial Emperor Leo VI. 
Even the professional soldiers who were writing in the third quarter 
of the tenth century lapse occasionally into Leo-like plagiarisms from 
*Mavríkios', as will appear from some of the footnotes to later pages of 
the present chapter. One of these soldiers, namely the author of Hepi 
Ilapaópoufjs Toàćpov,*+ does show an awareness of the danger of being 


hide-bound by tradition. 


The exposition that I have been giving is based on the teachings of ex- 
perience, but what you must do is to make your dispositions in accordance with 
the requirements of the situation with which you are confronted by the 
emergency of the actual moment. Tradition does not give the answer (où yàp 
dj mapdSoats wow). The degree of the strength of God's help [i.e. of the 
commander's capacity for intuitive improvisation] is the determining factor 


in deciding the outcome of war. 


This is, of course, the truth ; but it is a truth that was uncongenial to 
the Byzantine mind. The compulsiveness of the Byzantines’ archaistic 
bent makes it frequently difficult for students of the works of Byzantine 
Greek literature to diagnose whether a writer is recording contemporary 
facts or is retailing some conventional tradition. The following account of 
East Roman military practice must be read in the light of this necessary 
reservation. 

The first concern of the East Roman art of war was to gather ‘in- 
telligence’ (in the military usage of the word). Gather as much of it as 


! See Dain in op. cit., p. 144. 
2 See the list of Niképhóros Ouranós's sources, ibid., pp. 19 seqq. . i 
3 Anon. S»lloge Tacticorum quae olim ‘Inedita Leonis Tactica’ Dicebantur, edited by A. Dain 


(Paris, 1938, Soc. d'Ed. les ‘Belles Lettres’). See Dain's description of this work on his p. 8. 
4 ILILI., p. 229. Cf. p. 235. 
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continually," especially when the Eastern Muslims’ summer-raid 

is approaching.* When a corps-commander receives intelligence of an 
enemy raid, he should send a force ahead to occupy the heights quickly.3 
Feints, decoys, and ambushes are strongly recommended by all our 


authorities.* 
The enemy's numbers could be estimated from the quantity of the 





spies.s o. not commercial profit but milita 
Attáleia, Who care o into the heart of Dar-al-Islam.6 or 
intelligence, eka Roman military authorities welcomed visits from 
the other h an enemy offensive was imminent, because they 
AER they would be able to elicit from their guests more informa- 
tion than they themselves would disclose.” East Pon behind 
the enemy's front would win good marks from their p if, besides 

they contrived to sow dissension in the enemy's 


obtaining information, ed r e 
ranks The description, by ‘Mavrikios’,® of a drill for detecting the 
presence of enemy spies in an East Roman camp has been reproduced 


not only by Leo VI? but also by Niképhóros II! and by the ‘Anonymus 
Vari? 
Survey a future battlefield beforehand to detect traps, natural or 
artificial. Post watches (BiyAas)," but, better still, the general should 
be his own scout.!5 When infantry are advancing, the kambidhouktor and 
the mandator should go ahead of them.'6 Watches should carry rations 
for fifteen days and should be sent out in relays. Troops on patrol must 
be kept in hand by efficient roll-calls (ddvoupsalopevous) and be strictly 
inspected. They must have a perfect knowledge of the roads. Special 
road-patrols (xajuvofitya) and spies are needed. Armenians are no good 


hoof-marks that he left in his trail, from the size of his abandoned camps i 
and from the amount of dung, animal and human, that he had dropped. s 
These indications are noted by ‘Mavrikios’,s and are copied from him 
by Leo VI6 and by the author of ITepi Iapaspouñs IToAépov.? The inter- 
rogation of prisoners and deserters is also considered to be indispensable,® 
in spite of the risk of fraud that has been mentioned already. i 
An ingenious apparatus for giving the Imperial Government at Con- 
stantinople prompt information about enemy action at, or on the Roman 
side of, the Cilician Gates had been invented by Leo the Philosopher,’ 
and had been installed by the Emperor Theóphilos (829-42). A chain 
of nine beacons*—the first at Loúlon (Lu'lu'a), the fort commanding 
the north-western exit from the Cilician Gates, and the ninth in the 
'HAokós roô Pdpov inside the Imperial Palace at Constantinople—had ‘ 
been set up across Asia Minor, and at either end a dial, like a clock-dial, 
had been placed, with the numbers of the twelve hours inscribed on it. i 
Each of the twelve hours stood for one of twelve alternative possible | 
events, and the particular event that had actually occurred could thus | 
be signalled by lighting the chain of beacons at the appropriate hour of 
the night.'! Michael IIT is alleged to have put this apparatus out of action, 
and to have done this for a frivolous reason,!? but the story may have been à; 


id this, even if they are well paid and provisioned and are relieved at 
short intervals."” Send out scout lras, i i ; i À : : Š pura k | 
1 Constantine Porphyrogenitus E. bicis BE ee micutii) fabricated as an item in the systematic denigration of Michael III by H 
d rphyrogenitus seeks to give this practice ti, bine i : 
Constantine I (Tà Bcc Tafcílua), pp. a c Prestige by ascribing it to l MA a ae | 
3 m ue Dhiar. 1, $3, col. 844. P. ies p. i Anonymus Vari’ (‘A.V.’), pp. 28-9 (rpamel iras is an eastern-frontier 
a . 20, , col. . CE, « im . «0 puoi). 
of scouting. parties (onini n ae, avrikiors Part g, chap. 5: Do not trust the reports * ILILIL, p. 196 3 ILILIL, pp. 194-5. 
deserters or prisoners (pp. 229 and ago Scheffer ca, a nal information from + Leo, Dhiat 14, 88 39-60, cols. 860-8; II.II.IT., pp. 235-6; ‘A.V.’, pp. 45-7. 
» P. iháescu). ; > + I4; 3 e > » PF 
Pa Ses aul Check hair statements agains each other (a hap. n Ee ae ee anes 
» p. áescu). > + 3s , . 17, s j a 
i code aie Dhiat. 16, § 92, col. 937. 7 TIITII., pp. 195 and 220-1. Ph 6 
do okás (N. Ph.), Zrparqyuch "End D» c 8 Leo, Dhiat. 17, $8 39 and 94, cols. 921 and 937; Dhiat. 20, § 38, col. 1024; N. Ph., pp. 
Pr and 43-4. $ See Ir (ii) pee vrais, p. m Anonymus Vari’, and 17; I.I.TI., pp. 189 and 224; ‘A.V.’, p. 29 (prisoners may be induced to become spies) 
Scheffer e po 8132-3, col. 841 (from M, (‘Mavrikios’), P TLILIT, p. 196. and pp. 28 and 43-4. ho ences 
Bar, col. dots Mibàescu). Leo, Dhiat. 15, $36, col. 896, and § 6, e. 2 ‘Chap. 1, p. 136 9 Afterwards the first head of the university that the Caesar Várdhas established in 863 in 
h M. Pen . " 5 59, col. got ; Leo, Dhiat. 20, the Maghnávra Palace at Constantinople. m 
19 Leo Dahisi $ ap. 5 PP. 234-5 Scheffer, p. 246 Mihăescu. 19 The sites of these nine beacons were (i) Loúlon, (ii) Mount Arghaíos, Gii) Mount 
13 Leo, Dhiat, 5i $$ 109-10, cols, 941-2, ny 20, : Samos (or Isámos), (iv) the Kástron Aiyilon, (v) Mount Mamas (T.V.T. substitutes the 
“m Leo, Dhiat 14 $28, col. 857. Piao; 1 p. 9. Mysian Mount Olympus for this), (vi) Mount Kýrizos, (vii) Mount Mókilos (T.V.T. 
15 Leo, Dhiat, pa ore cols. 932, 937, and 941; Tà Baothinad Tá£«t, Moukilos), above the Pylai on the south shore of the Gulf of Ismit, (viii) Mount Saint [ 
V ILI. chaps. PER Eo T 16 Leo. eg (TFT), P- 447. Afxéndios, (ix) the “Hħaxòs roô Pápov in the Palace at Constantinople. 2S 
? yi . n lat. a . —3. 
932, and § 104, cols, rig 186-9. Cf. Lco, Dhiat. 12, $55, col, 831 : Dh $67, col. 869. : See pseudo-Symeon, pp. 681-2; Theoph. Cont., PP. 197-8; T.V.T., pp. 492 3 educa 
3 mat. 17, $71, col. 12 In locc. citt, and in Kedhrénés, vol. ii, p. 175; Glykás, p. 543. Cf. pseudo-Sy: " 
p. 660. 
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M : il I and of later emperors o ynasty, 
writers in iiit ires Magister et Logothetes, as reproduced 
3 B 
Vi Cements and in Georgius Monachus Continuatus. 
by Leo he Imperial Government received intelligence, by whatever 
ste pide invasion was on foot on a scale that called for the 
ps tion and concentration of some or all of the Asiatic thémata, 
mobiliza for the East Roman Army. The Amir 


"e he key to success Ea r aH 
leader Khrysókheir's in 872,? and a Tarsan raiding-party of 4,000 men 


; 3 result of a skilful convergence of East Roman corps at the 
2 ar the right moment. In 865 the East Roman commander- 
in-chief Petronás (an uncle of the Emperor Michael III and brother of 
the Caesar Várdhas) assembled the Armeniakoí, Voukellárioi, and 
the Kolóneia and Paphlaghonía corps on the enemy's northern flank, the 
Anatolikoi, the Opsikion, the Kappadhokía corps and the troops of the 
Seléfkeia and Kharsianón kleisoürai on his southern flank, and Petronás's 
own corps, the Thrakésioi, together with the Thráké and Makedhonía 
corps and the four Imperial tághmata, on the enemy's western front. In 
872 Khrysókheir was encircled at Vathyryax (which was apparently to 
the north-west of Sevásteia)* by the Armeniakoi and the troops of 
Kharsianón, who occupied the heights commanding Khrysókheir's camp. 
In 878, five East Roman forces, under the command of Andréas ‘the 
Skyth’, converged on the Tarsans at Podhandós (Bozanti). Two of these 
five were the troops of Kharsianón and Seléfkeia. : 
_ These concentrations and converging movements would have been 
impracticable if East Roman Asia Minor had not been equipped with 
étapes (dmàņxra) linked with each other by a network of roads. Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus has givens a list of the étapes along each of the 
Emperor’s two routes leading from Constantinople respectively to the 
ae x ee sections of the Empire’s eastern 
i pi d : e nd that Joined the Emperor at each étape. 
debo: Pig ie he has also informed us that each théma was 
Supplying the Army during its passage through that 


1 Georg. Mon. Cont, ; i 
on. Cont., p. 825; Leo Grammaticus, PP- 238-9; Genesius, Book IV, pp. 94-7; 


Theoph. Cont., p. 179-03; do- 
battlefield on which flap ier Symeon, p. 666; Kedhrénós vol, ii, p. 164. The site of the 


attlefi v brought to b; 

ae was gat to bay has not been located, S . ^ 

(1933), pp. Ps Sorel. xxix (1909), pp. 124-8, and H, Grégoire in Bz i : ov 
nm sat 9 Lee by Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol i, p. 2 i wes 

Genesius, Book IV, pp. Mrs ne Porphyrogenitus's biography of Basil T) PP. 272-6; 

E P . € date, see Canard in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes ii, L 

» 

mur PP. 114-153 Theoph. Cont. is 

PP. 2-4. See also I, r (iii) (b), P. rir ' 


T » Pp. 284-5. For the date, see Canard in loc. cit. 
. ec the map in Gelzer, Dj, Genesis, ' 


5 In TV.T., PP. 444-5 


é Ibid., pp. 476-7. 
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théma's territory, but that there was a subsequent settlement of accounts 
between the thematic and the Imperial finance officers. Unfortunatel 
the text of the passage enumerating the étapes has fallen into such s 
fusion that the facts cannot be elicited from it with any certainty. 

On the route leading from the Pylai on the south Shore of the Gulf 
of Ismit to the Pylai Kilikías (the Cilician Gates), the first étape was 
Malayina, on the west bank of the River Sangários, to the east-south-east 
of Níkaia; the second was Dhoryláion ; the third was Kavórkin, which 
appears to have lain a short distance to the north-west of Amérion (the 
principal fortress on this route, which would thus have shielded troops 
concentrating at Kavérkin). According to Constantine, the Anatolikot 
and the Seléfkeia corps join the Emperor at Kavórkin, and this is what 
we should have expected. These two corps would have exposed themselves 
perilously to enemy attack if their rendez-vous with the main body of 
the Imperial Army had been at any point to the south-east of Amórion. 
However, according to Constantine's text as we have it, the Anatolikoi 
also join the Emperor at Malayína (which must be wrong), and so do the 
Thrakésioi, whereas the dhoméstikos ton Skholón joins him at Kavórkin. 
Geographical considerations suggest that the Skholaf's true rendez- 
vous must have been at Malayína, and the Thrakésioi’s at Dhoryláion. 
Constantine goes on to state (in the text as we have it) that, when the 
Emperor is heading for Tarsós, the rest of the thémata concentrate at 
Kolóneia, and this, too, cannot be right, since Kolóneia is far away in 
north-eastern Asia Minor. 

Constantine’s fourth étape is Kolóneia, his fifth Kaisáreia, and his 
sixth Dazimón. These must be the étapes on the Emperor's route to ‘the 
regions of the East' (i.e. to Tephriké and Malatiyah), but the order, as 
we have it, must be wrong. Dazimón lies on the road to Kolóneia from 
the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus via the north shore of the Gulf of 
Ismit. Kaisáreia lies to the south-west of Kolóneia, about two-thirds of 
the distance along the road from Kolóneia to the Cilician Gates. The text 
says that, for attacking Tephriké, ‘the Armeniac thémata’ (i.e. the rump 
of the original théma Armeniakoí, together with Khaldhía, Kolóneia, 
Sevásteia, and Kharsianón) should concentrate at Vathyryax, and this 
is what we should have expected. But, in the preceding sentence, the text 
alsosays that, when the Emperor is heading for the East, the Kappadhokía 
and Kharsianón and Voukellárioi corps should join the Emperor at 
Kolóneia, and the Armeniakoi and the Paphlaghonía and Sevásteia 
corps should join him at Kaisáreia ; and this, again, must be wrong. 

Kaisáreia lay within théma Kharsianón, so the Kharsianón corps's 
meeting-place with the Emperor must surely have been at Kaisáreia, 
in the corps's own territory, and the Kappadhokía corps's meeting-place 
must have been at Kaisáreia too, since théma Kappadhokía lay to the 
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«anon. The Voukellárioi's meeting-pla, 
a eran states, but then Kolóneia must ho 
for the Paphlaghonia corps and for the Ap. 
olóneia corps itself and for the K 2. 
meniakoi too ey te sae es If the corps had headed for Kol hia 
corps, pA "ading to the instructions as we have them, they would 
and for st each other’s paths and have obstructed each other’s March 
e ir any attempts to reconstruct so desperately muddled à passag e 
can be no more than tentative. However, the passage does inform us that 
the étapes, the roads linking them with each other, and the rendez-vous 
given to the Asiatic corps were n ealities, and the East Roman successes 
in 863, 872, and 878 tell us, further, that the East Roman Army's logis. 
tical arrangements worked well on at least three occasions, 

The East Roman Army’s logistical problems were not easy to solve 
The public authorities did their best. For the Emperor and for the tágh- 
mata they provided pack-mules for transport from the Imperial ranches 
(unrdra) in (the old Roman provinces of) Asia and Phrygia: They also 
provided an army service-corps, the Optimátoi,? for loading and un- 

loading the animals, conducting them on the march, and taking them 
out to graze when the Army was in camp. For Optimátoi who were put 
in charge of the Imperial pack-mules, the Imperial kómés tou Stávlou 
provided one syndrophos (mate) for every ten of these optimátoi fro 
the Imperial stables at Malayína.? The optimátoi led their mules: he 
syndrophos walked behind to adjust any packs that threatened to sli 5 oe 
(The costly and sacred Imperial baggage must be safeguarded Rin 
risks.) As for the thematic soldiers, they had to id i 
pack-animals and batmen, and, if they could cR di d 
batmen to go round, even by sharing one man bet aa Eras 
the worst soldiers had to do batmen's work.* EAA ETN SOIA Es, 

ork. 


uantity of the Emperor's baggage was Preposterously huge,s and 


Theq 
when the tághmata, as well a 
j s the Emperor, went i 
: on cam 
umber of non-combatants employed on looking after the An ie 


* T.V.T., pp. 448, 
A ? PE » 476, 488-9. Th b 
ayelén, who ranked fortieth ate the preity administered by the loghothétés ton 


Emperor and were directly responsible to him (see als who were directly appointed by the 
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and after the pack-mules that carried it must have fallen not far short 
of the number of combatant troops. Yet, if the non-combatants had be j 

left behind and if the soldiers had had to lead their own mules, to ail 
their own horses, and to take the animals out to grass, these fatizae datis 
would have been almost a full-time occupation—and the combatants 
had not the time to spare, for the East Roman method of waging war 

by the tactics of ‘dogging and pouncing’! was an exacting full-time 
occupation in itself. 

For an East Roman Army on campaign, its baggage and its animals— 
cavalry-horses as well as pack-mules—were a serious, though indispens- 
able, encumbrance. On the march they lengthened the column of route 
and slowed down its pace. In camp, they occupied precious space. When 
out grazing, they and their attendants had to be guarded by combatant 
troops,” since they were a tempting target for enemy attack. If the army 
did find sufficient pasture, it could count itself lucky; for, in depriving 
the enemy of pasture by the tactics of ‘scorched earth’, the East Romans 
were depriving themselves as well. To carry fodder gave a better assurance 
of supply,’ but this remedy was self-defeating, since the fodder had to be 
transported on the backs of additional animals which then consumed 
their share of it.* Worst of all, the soldiers’ anxiety for the safety of their 
animals and of their baggage was likely to distract them from their proper 
business,’ which was, not to guard property, but to wage war. 

Of course, these handicaps impeded the enemy too; and, for him, they 
were aggravated, so long as the war-zone lay in East Roman territory, by 
his burdening himself with loot—and it was the opportunity for looting 
that made the risks of raiding worth incurring. Looting enriched the 
adherents of the right religion and mulcted the adherents of the wrong 
religion, and both these results were satisfactory from the raider’s stand- 
point. At the same time, his risks increased in proportion to the amount 
of the loot that he accumulated. He became particularly vulnerable 
when he was attempting to withdraw through the passes with his baggage- 
train swollen by prisoners and captured livestock. When, on the Romano- 
Arab front, the tide of war turned after the close of the first quarter of 
the tenth century, the roles of Arabs and East Romans were reversed. 
It was now the East Romans’ turn to taste the raider’s exhilarating but 
hazardous experience. 


t See II, x (iii) (b). 

2 Leo, Dhiat. 16, §§ 65-6, col. 929; ‘A.V.’, pp. 21 and 41-2. Collecting fodder was particu- 
larly hazardous when the combatant troops were in action (Leo, Dhiat. 14, § 16, cols. 852-3). 

2 Fodder and rations should be carried in enemy country (Leo, Dhiat. 13, § 16, col. 848; 
Dhiat. 16, § 36, col. 921). ! 

4 It is not possible to carry more than twenty-four days’ supply of «pij for the animals 
(AN.’, p. 37). " 

5 Leo Dhiat. ro, § 2, col. 788, copying M., Part 1, chap. 5, p. 121 Scheffer, p. 150 Miháescu. 
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ven to the problem Orr 8 thé nuisan, 
was gt minimum. ‘Mavrikios’ had devoted to "c 
arts of his work. Leo VI follows s s 
the amount of b 
: i concerned to reduce of bagea 
Nikêphóros II is gres nbatants,? and so is the author of Perì y ii 
and the n. . Niképhóros also insists on carrying with the army un 
dironds Polner, ipis arrows, in containers holding fifty arrows Sach 
an nt au He also insists on carrying portable mangonels BER 
loaded on Pr iphons for squirtin, 
other kinds of field artillery, por table sip ix meum 8 napalm, and 
supply of this stuff (roô oxevacroU Kat Ko ü mupos: ‘artificials 
fire gan adhesive’), and these items must have required, not mules 
2 
but waggons, to transport them. i . 
aggo ee ons and spare tools were, 1n fact, essential components of 

Spar ied ioment.é Leo VI’s and the ‘A 
an East Roman army’s equipment.ó Leo Y ^ sanc c Anonymus Vari’s? 
lists include the same items as Niképhóros's list. Leo adds caltrops, 
wooden ladders, inflatable skins, tents,’ and smiths with their tools, 
The ‘Anonymus Vari’ requires every infantryman to have eight caltrops$ 

roped together, and every squad of ten infantrymen to have a small iron 
stake to which a string of caltrops can be fastened. These mule-loads 
and waggon-loads of war-material had perforce to accompany an East 
Roman Army wherever it went. 

A characteristic feature of the East Roman art of war which was also 
a Roman tradition was the strictness of the provisions for security both 
on the march and in camp. 

On leaving camp, perfect order should be maintained,’ and, even if 
the day’s march is to be over level ground, an advance-guard, flank- 
guards, and a rear-guard are to be organized. 1° Leo VI devotes the ninth 
of his twenty parts to the same subject." Great importance is attached to 
NEEE i and guides. If you have no local guides (êvrómo:), and 

ere ; ? 
Is no immediate fear of an enemy attack, dhoukátores (guides) 


304 ! 
Much consideration 


of the baggage (robAdov) to à 


subject the fifth of the twelve p Ga 


i 2 Dhiat. 10, Hepi TovAdou, 
col, 776. 
2 N. Ph., p. 5. For the heavy infantr i 
one servant per four men to look after at a ieee ee "d 
z ks mals and baggage (p. 5). Cf. ‘A.V’, p. 26 
, < An alternative possible i ĝis‘ , 
HS erong in Modern Case adis 
( ^ Ne 1960, Heffer), pp. 17-18 "es 
+ 8254 pp. 475. 
5 Leo, Dhiat 
eo * 4 $56, col, i 
AV. pp 9 and sa 709, Dhiat. 6, $21, col. 725, and $27, col. 729; T.V.T., p. 494; 
-V? insists that junior RV 
the warzone ja Bulga ea should not be allowed to bring tents, especiall 
ations are more ust . 27-8), where no local food. E rales 
gions are mon ul than tena (p. 28). d-supply is to be found (p. 37) 
s pid, ù 12, p. 357 Scheffer, P. 362 Mihă 
"PP 19-22. CÈ TT, pp, gag, MU, 


cols. 788-92. Cf. Dhiat. 4, § 55, col. 709; Dhiat. 9, § 37 


mposite’. Z«evac(a means ‘mixture’ 
h : t ture’ or 
tington: A History of Greek Fire and Gunpowder 


* A.V, pp. 18-19. 
* 00s." Leo, Dhiat. 9, cols. 768-88. 
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d minsorátores (surveyors) are to be sent one day’ 
gi the site for the next camp and to mark it dui Regiae i 
the minsorátores must be given an escort.2 The dhoukátores must Be 
only know the roads; they must also be capable of piloting the arm 
through kleisourai. They must know the right distances between ER 
and the right locations for camps—locations with plenty of water ae 
plenty of room. They must also have precise knowledge of enemy 
terrain) Advance-parties (dvrixévowpes, from the Latin antecessores) 
should also go one day’s march ahead. Their duty is to discover where 
water and pasture are to be had.‘ For the main body of the army there are 
alternative dispositions on the march, according to whether the enemy 
is far away or near.’ Cover your infantry with detachments of cavalry. 
The commander, with his staff (rpoéAevais) and his escort, must always 
be in the van.’ 

Additional security measures are taken when the route for the day’s 
march runs over broken ground or through defiles or when it crosses 
rivers. Do not traverse defiles or broken ground at night, even for the 
sake of reaching a safer site for your next camp.? On approaching rough 
country, road-builders are to be sent ahead, and these are to be released 
from patrol service and from other fatigue duties.'? On approaching rivers 
that have to be crossed, the tourmarkhai and dhroungarioi, as well as 
the andikénsores, are to go ahead, test the ford, and report back!!—but 
this only if the enemy is not near. If he is near, the officers are to stay 
with their units, and the units are to refrain from trying to get ahead of 


each other.'? 


If the terrain ahead is particularly dangerous and difficult, you yourself, 
commander-in-chief, should go off, reach the critical spot, and remain there 
till the whole of your force has got through safely. 

We know of an example that has been given by our father the Emperor 
Basil [I] of glorious memory. On his expedition against Yermanikeia, the city 
in Syria, he went ahead of everyone into the Paradheisós River and remained 
standing in mid stream, by the side of the ford, with lamps. Thanks to his 
being there and obviously not being in danger, he was able to pilot his troops 
across the river easily and with no losses. He kept on giving a hand to soldiers 
who were in difficulties. He saved them by his personal exertions." 


1 Leo, Dhiat. 9, § 7, col. 769. Cf. 88 39-40, col. 777, and Dhiat. 12, § 56, col. 821. Cf. also 
T.V.T., p. 452. 

2 ‘AV, p. 2. '3 “AV.’, pp. 28-9. 4 Leo, Dhiat. 9, 8 12, col. 769. 

5 Leo, Dhiat. 9, 88 29-36, col. 776; Dhiat. 12, $8 58-62, cols. 821-4. Cf. T.V.T., pp. 452 


and 489-90. 
7 Leo, Dhiat. 9, $ 10, col. 769. 


$ N. Ph., pp. 2 and 5. - 
8 ‘A.V, pp. 24-5. 9 SAVY, p. 15. 10 Leo, Dhiat. 9, $9, col. 769. 


1 Leo, Dhiat. 9, § 12, col. 769. Cf. ‘A.V.’, p. 30. 
12 Leo, Dhiat. 9, 8 15, col. 772. Cf. T.V.T., pp. 484-5, and *A.V., pp- 24-5. . 
13 Leo, Dhiat. 9, 88 13-14, cols. 771-2, one of the rare original passages in Leo VI's Taktikd. 
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d * country has not been occupied | one ahead 
have reported back grel E nevertheless, sed an iut enemy, 
If you find that uaa s in advance. If the terrain permits the h force 
ahead, two or ee Sue the infantry's morale.5 Cavalry 
to participate, this it and dangerous of all contingencies for a, p 

The most p to find that a kleisoúra on the Army's line of retreat x 
been occupied by x enemy. Keep away from hu 
y ‘dra, It is the terrain, not the enemy himself, that ere, 
orci Heden Ty enable a weaker force to defeat a riore i 
the a can, compel the enemy to evacuate the kleisoüra by sendin; 
iiit through other kleisoürai, that he has not occupied, to take his 
in the rear. If the enemy cannot be forced or tempted to evacuate, id 
if his position is impregnable, take one of the side-roads; take difficul 
roads that are known only to your own dhoukátores.$ ' 
At the end of your day's march, whether the march has been difficul 
or easy, do not break formation till the camp has been fortified 7 ' 
There are four extant sets of instructions about camps that were written 
within the century beginning in the year 886. The subject is dealt with by 
Leo vi a He Taktikd$ by Dread pb yrgenis in his version of 
s monogra 1 r J 
“Anonymus Visi Thee four si of eee ERA, vee is 
á hese! zm ons nt with each 
e cess sed Abi s description of a second-century. 
C is unmistakable, 
Notwithstanding the length of the time-spa: a 
treatises and Polybius's, de medieval E sees ndn 
de sy dr ed c al tre e ti impression that 
e , genuine historical continuity of professional 
military practice; for, though the general picture i 4 pe 
dikro of oide ded Ml P picture is the same, there are 
votes aida ic correspond to the changes that have 
erii he Fs Ste in bn art of war, in the categories of troops, 
the compulsiveness of "à ni the different categories. All the same, 
da j yzantine penchant for archaism constrains 
rto BD. 447-8, 
z Leo, Dhiat, 9% $27, col, 
3 «t $ 2 = m (copied from Oncsender), and $$ 36-9, cols. 776-7. 
Leo, Dhiat, 9, 177, col, " AV/, PP. 31-3. See the whole of hs hep ao fing 6. 
T, pp. Leo, Dhiat, 1 3, Tepl AnMixrwv, cols. 792-805. 
% Polybius Book Vi, clam e 
, , chaps, 27-42. 
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us to allow for the possibility that the medieval treatises’ affinity with 
polybius's may be due, not—or, at least, not solely-—to an historical 
continuity of practice, but, in part, at any rate, to literary plagiarism, 

Descriptions of Roman camps, or instructions about them, had been 
composed by a series of authors who bridge the time-span between 
Polybius’s generation and the generation of Niképhóros 11 Phokás and 
his officers. The latest set of instructions in the series before the great 
break in continuity in the seventh century of the Christian Era is pre- 
sented by 'Mavríkios'! Leo VI copies ‘Mavrikios’ in his instructions 
about camps, as he does in the rest of his compilation; and even Niké- 
phóros H and his two fellow professional soldiers may have succumbed 
to some extent to the Byzantine temptation to plagiarize, in spite of their 
declared, and no doubt sincere, intention to give their readers the 
results of their own first-hand experience. 

With this reservation in mind, we may now survey the four sets of 
medieval East Roman instructions about camps and take note of the 
points on which these conform to ‘Mavrikios’s’ instructions, This con- 
formity may be due to the persistence of the same professional practice 
or it may be due to an archaistic-minded plagiarism which would be no 
valid evidence for the true state of affairs in the plagiarists’ lifetimes. 
On the whole, we may perhaps guess that, in the instructions about 
camps, plagiarism is at its minimum and a genuine continuity of prac- 
tice is at its maximum. 

The two synonymous East Roman names for a camp are to be found 
already in the title? of ‘Mavrikios’s’ chapter on the subject. One is 
*phossáton', meaning an area surrounded by a trench, for which the 
Latin word is ‘fossa’. The synonym for *phossáton' is ‘4plikton’ (áplékton), 
a syncopation of the Latin word ‘applicatum’, perhaps meaning some- 
thing that has been ‘pitched’, i.e. a tent or a number of tents, In this 
chapter the word 'áplékton' has already appeared in the meaning of 
a permanent camp serving as an lape. It was also used to mean the 
temporary camp of any army on the move. 

Any description of an East Roman camp and any instruction about it 
falls, by the nature of the subject, into four distinct parts: the site of the 
camp, the method of fortifying it, the lay-out of the area enclosed within 
the camp's enceinte, and the provisions for security. 

The siting of the camp was as important as its fortification and as its 
internal lay-out, and for this the commander was dependent on the ex- 
perience, judgement, and skill of his minsorátores. The site must be clean 

1 M., Part 12, chap. 22, pp. 244-58 Scheffer, pp. 354-63 Mihăescu, with the explanation of 
a missing diagram on pp. 363-4 Scheffer, p. 366 Mihăescu. 

2 Reproduced in Leo VI's corresponding chapter-heading. 

3 In East Roman Greek, the meaning of this word 'phossáton' came to be extended to 
denote not only a camp but the army that a camp harboured. 
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traditional ae city, the square shape is impracticable ; 
the army 15 investi xd d its camp will have to be drawn out thin in order 
the besieging pini ed city.” In this situation, the camp should be pro- 
to encircle palin Rd th on its inner face, confronting the city, and on its 
tected by a tre ase an enemy force from outside should attempt to come 
a redi city’s rescue.” Moreover, the square shape may prove to 
be compatible with the lie of the land ;!! and the nature of the terrain 


may determine not only the shape of the camp but the method of 


tifving its perimeter. J . 
prp: way to fortify your square camp 1s to dig a trench,' five 


or six feet wide and seven or eight feet deep, and to heap the earth from 
the trench inside, to make an embankment. In enemy country, this is 
imperative, even if you are intending to make only a single night's stay." 


1 Leo, Dhiat. 11, $3, col. 793 (cf. M., loc. cit., p. 353). 

à N. Ph., p. 18. 

3 'A,V.5 p. 3, following M, loc. cit., p. 954. 

4 Leo, Dhiat. 11, $ 1, col. 792, and § 37, col. 801 ; ‘A.V.’, pp. 14-15. 

SAVY, p. 16, 

§ Leo, Dhiat, 11, §§ 4 and 31, cols. 793 and 801, following M., loc. cit., p. 353. 

7 Leo, Dhiat., 11, $4, col. 793. M.’s instruction, in loc. cit., p. 353, that men must go out of 
bounds to obey the calls of nature is a counsel of perfection, considering the rigour of the 
security regulations, 

AV’, pot 

9‘AV,’, p. 2. 

pu ur P. 14. 
* Leo calls this a rádpos in Dhiat, 11 $82 and 8 (col ; i 
` yat, II, - 793) and in § 15 (col. 796), and in 
AR Ade Asynonym, the Latin word $ócca. ‘A.V.’, however, on p. 4, in a passage parallel 
which properly uS 15, and derived, like it, from M., substitutes for Tádpos the word xápa£, 
Dhiat. 11, $0 (eonim but a stockade, and is used in this meaning by Leo in 


3 Leo, Dhiat. i1, 882 and 1 ‘AN’ i 
| ENE 1 3, col. 793, and Dhiat, 18, $ 5, col, 95a. Cf, N. Ph., p. 19. 


10 A V. p. 40. 
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However, you must carry caltrops with you (loaded on pack animals, 

in case you have had to leave your waggons behind).! Chevaux de frise 

made with caltrops will serve instead of earthworks if the terrain is 

rocky or if you arrive too late in the evening to do the digging.? In any 
case, if an enemy attack is not in prospect, earthworks can be dispensed 
with. The troops should not be put to the fatigue of constructing works 
of this kind unnecessarily.5 The Emperor Niképhóros II's grandfather 
of the same name had invented, for campaigning in Bulgaria, a portable 
substitute for earthworks in the shape of wooden caltrops with swords 
projecting from them.4 . 

Even if the camp is being fortified with earthworks, it is a good plan 
to surround these with a waggon-laager, if you have your waggons with 
you, or alternatively with a stockade (yápaxa).5 Chevaux de frise made 
with caltrops are as good an outer line of defence as a waggon-laager.® 
Outside the outer defences, dig, at intervals, leg-breaking pits, with 
a wooden stake planted in each of them. Your own troops should be 
saved from falling into these traps for catching the enemy by setting 
markers. Also, surround the stockade with a string of bells strung 
on ropes. Patrols coming into camp to report must duck under the 
bells without making them ring—which might create an uncalled-for 
panic.’ 

The camp should have four ‘public’ gates the traditional Roman 
number), and a larger number of small postern gates.!? The approaches 
should be slanting, not straight. Each main gate should have its own 
officer in charge, and his quarters should be close to it.'? So, too, should 
be the quarters of the monavlátoi, the archers, and the slingers.! 

The area enclosed within the camp was laid out on a grid plan, just as 
it had been in Polybius's day.!^ The light infantry's tents were to be 


1 Leo, Dhiat. 11, $$ 47 and 48, col. 804. 

2 Leo, Dhiat. 11, 828, col. 800, copying M., Part 12, chap. 22, p. 352 Scheffer, p. 358 
Mihăescu. 

3 N. Ph., pp. 19-20. . 

* Leo, Dhiat. 11, $26, col. 800. 5 Leo, Dhiat. 11, $9, col. 793. 

$ Leo, Dhiat. 11, $48, col. 804, copying M., Part 12, chap. 22, p. 349 Scheffer, p. 354 
Mihăescu. 

7 Leo, Dhiat. 11, 8 15, col. 796; ‘A.V.’, p. 9, following M., Part 12, chap. 22, p. 349 Scheffer, 
P- 354 Mihăescu. 

8 *'A,V., p. 10. 9 'A,V., p. 12. 

10 Leo, Dhiat. 11, $ 15, col. 796, copying M., Part 12, chap. 22 ,pp. 349-50 Scheffer, 


PP- 354-6 Miháescu, verbatim. 
u SALV., p. 4. 12 Leo, Dhiat. 11, § 16, col. 796. 
13 N. Ph., p. 19. Monávlia were weapons with shafts of the maximum thickness that a human 

hand can grasp. They were effective against cataphracts (N. Ph., pp. 3-4). 

14 For the details, see M., loc. cit., pp. 350-1 Scheffer, pp. 354-6 Mihăescu; Leo, Dhiat. 11, 
§§ 16-18, cols. 796-7; N. Ph., p. 19; ‘A.V.’, pp. 3-8 and 11. The medieval authors follow 
‘Mavrikios’ closely on this topic, but ‘A.V.’ gives details that appear to be authentically 
contemporary. ari sels BoE AEM — x 2 
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at night-time, security regulations were severe. After the 
In camp 


-on of the evening mass, there is to be silence in camp, no dancing 
celebration d no din, and no soldier is to call a comrade out loud 
n La bone facilitates the detection of enemy spies. The same 
by his nn > ttained by forbidding men to stray from their units and 
object is to i rule by means of strict daily roll-calls.? In camp, every 
p ieri AR a mandátor of his own in attendance on his immediate 
Beni so that orders can be passed down quickly. When the Emperor is 

incamp, the dhroungários tés vighlés? will be there too, and the orderlies. 
in-attendance (at mapapovat) of the corps-commanders and other officers 
are to be present in the tent of the dhroungarios tés vighlés day and night, 
‘Going the rounds’ (rà képkura) was taken Very seriously.'! When the 
Emperor was in camp, the dhroungários tés víghlés conducted the outside 
watch (rjv giva? rhv déw, rà éffiyAa) and the commandant of the 
Etaireía the inside watch (fivay ow, rà éouBryAa),'3 which went the 
rounds in the vacant zone inside the enceinte.!4 
1 This instruction appears to assume either that the waggon-laager was the camp’s main 
fortification, or that it was drawn up just inside, not outside, the earthworks, which would 
indeed, have been a safer location for the waggons if there had been time and materials for 
building a stockade to serve as the outer line of defence. 
BA pate ie ; 
eee empty zone into three zones, each ofthe first two 132 feet broad and the 
3 'À V. p. 11. N. Ph., p. 19, di i "s ani 
shot’s distance away from e ve hien i epe stake). mare BO be tethered a Bow 
* Leo, Dhiat. 11, § 17, col. 797, copying M., loc. cit., p. 350 Scheffer, p- 356 Mihăescu. Cf. 


‘A.V.’, p. 5, and N. Ph., p. 19. Presumably th i i 
"+ P. 5, and N. Ph., p. 19. ly the reason why it was crucifo 

a s two e piis crossed each other at right angla. Wu po E 
pparently at the mid point of the platefa accordin, 

. * Appar b t g to A.V., p. 5, but 

its mid point according to M., loc. cit., p. 350 Scheffer, p. 356 Mihicscu, ne eae 


é Leo, Dhiat, 11, i : 
Mihiescu, S22, col. 797, copying M., loc. cit, pp. 351-2 Scheffer, pp. 356-8 


* Leo, Dhiat, 7 ANY, p. 9. 
ei lay STRE. Ps dep e delis p 936 Mi 
peror (Philétheos’s klétorols ce, of the officials directly responsible to the 
WAV) p, 9, s kétorolóyion, P. 137 Bury, p. 713 Bonn). s ies 
Y: T.V.T. (Constantine's veni i 
ae is lige far : Nes x Leo Katakylas’s monograph), p. 481 ; ‘A.V.’, pp. 11-12. 
o, Dhiat. 14, § 34, cols, $5; eg s nem , meaning the end or term of a period of duty. 
relieve each other, and that soldiers irects that the watch should be divided into groups to 
not be allowed to sit or to lie down, on watch-düty should be kept on their feet and should 


| AV: L 
aap 10. For the exóvighla, see also N. Ph is T.V.T., p. 481; ‘A.V, pp. 11-12. 
+ £5. p. 20. 
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The Emperor Niképhóros II decrees, with characteristic rigour, that 
non-attendance at the celebration of the evening mass is to be punished 
by degradation to a lower rank,! and that, after dark, no one at all is to be 
allowed out of camp.” Leo VI: copies *Mavríkios'4 (verbatim) in decree- 
ing that, after the evening mass, after the signal for silence, and after the 
setting of the watches, no one is to leave camp without the general's per- 
mission. Leo Katákylas is more explicit. The dhroungários tés vighlés 
receives from the Emperor a watchword (otyvov) that is changed every 


evening, 


and, from the moment at which the dhroungários sets out on his rounds, 
no one is free to leave camp—not an Imperial chamberlain, not a member 
of the Etairefa, no one, great or small, exalted or humble, without having 
received the watchword from the Emperor and having then reported to 
the dhroungários. If anyone takes it upon himself to leave camp without the 
watchword, they shackle him and bring him to the dhroungários, and the 
Emperor is informed, for taking whatever action he may wish. If the man 
does obtain the watchword from the Emperor, he must re-enter at the same 
point at which the dhroungários has let him out. He may not re-enter at any 
other point. If he does, he is shackled by the pedhitoüroi and is handed over 
to the Emperor at dawn. These regulations are observed until the end of the 


campaign. 


In the medieval East Roman Army there were originally only three 
categories of troops: ordinary cavalry, light infantry, and heavy in- 
fantry. Of these, the heavy infantry were manifestly the least useful for 
the ‘dogging and pouncing’ form of warfare. The Emperor Niképhóros II 
Phokás re-introduced cataphracts, i.e. cavalry whose horses, as well as 
the troopers themselves, were armed cap-à-pie. For East Roman pur- 
poses, cataphracts were probably no more useful than heavy infantry, 


and they were certainly far more expensive. 
Leo VI remarks? that Aelian’s distinction between cataphracts and 
ordinary cavalry is now obsolete. However, he contradicts himself by 


1 N. Ph., p. 21. 2 N. Ph., p. 20. 3 Leo, Dhiat. 11, § 19, col. 797. 


4 M, loc. cit., p. 351 Scheffer, p..356 Mihăescu, 

5 T.V.T., pp. 481-2. 

6 This equipment had been invented in Iran. It had been worn already in 331 B.C., at the 
Battle of Gaugamela, by the Indian and Bactrian cavalry in the army of Darius III; it had 
been developed in the armies of the Arsacids and their successors the Sasanids (Heraclius's 
opponent the Sasanian Emperor Khusraw Parviz is portrayed in full cataphract equipment 
in the equestrian figure, representing him, at Naqsh-i-Rustam) ; and it had been adopted in 
the Roman Army in the fourth century of the Christian Era ; we have descriptions of it dating 
from the reigns of Constantine I (Nazarius, "Panegyricus Constantino Augusto Dictus', chap. 
22, in G. Baehrens's XII Panegyrici Latini (Leipzig, 1911, Teubner), p. 173), Constantius II 
(Ammianus Marcellinus, Book XVI, chap. 10), and Justinian I (Procopius, 4 History of the 
Wars of Justinian, Book I, chap. 1). 

7 Leo, Dhiat. 6, § 29, cols. 729-32. 
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Len hracts.! In any cas faced into the East Roman Army by Nike’ depth, the troopers cannot use their weapons effectively, not even bows:! 
-intro 2 so a depth of four files is enough, though the optimum depth will vary 


deliberately re hapter to prescribing, in de 


ere tes one € tal : A . 
x phóros II Phokds.? dad the horses. The horses are to he according to the quality of the troops? Niképhóros II Phokás himself 
the armour for bee vie only their eyes and nostrils and the lower parts rules that cavalry shall always form only five files deep—in three ranks Ò. = 
re ^ 


ured skirts are to be split in of lancers and two of archers*—and that there shall be sixty archers in 

a force of 300 prokoursátores.* Niképhóros's attempt to re-introduce 

cataphracts seems to have failed, for cataphracts do not figure in the 

extant pictures of medieval East Roman cavalry or in the Byzantine 

chroniclers' and historians' accounts of their performance on particular 

occasions or in the descriptions of what is expected of them in the direc- 

tions for ‘dogging and pouncing’ in, for example, Peri Paradhrom’s 
Polémou and in the ‘Anonymus Vári's? treatise. 

Leo VI's description of the armour of an ordinary East Roman cavalry- 
man and his horse’ does make him at least a semi-cataphract, for the 
horse is given a nose-guard, a frontlet, a breastplate, and a gorget. This 
description, however, must be discounted, for it is copied from ‘Mav- 
rikios’,¢ and, in the plagiarized passage, ‘Mavrikios’ says, four times over, 
that this equipment is ‘modelled on the Avars’ style’.? This is entirely 
credible, since, next to the Persians, the Avars were the East Romans’ 

v most formidable antagonists circa 600, which is the approximate date of 
*Mavríkios's! work. By Leo VI’s time, the Avars had been extinct for 
the best part of a century, so Leo's reproduction of ‘Mavrikios’s’ de- 
scription of the Avars' style of equipment can be dismissed as an ana- 
chronism. The pictures of East Roman cavalrymen in the Psalter of 
Theodore of Kaisáreia, which was illuminated in 1066, are likely to 
be truer to life, not only for that date, but for the tenth century too. 
The cavalrymen here depicted are not heavily armoured, and their 
horses wear no armour at all. This was a light enough type of cavalry 


s^ thoroughly armou 
of their legs will rem 
front, to enable them to S 
(byrnies, mail coats, jebe in 
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move freely. The troopers are to wear Závai 
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their Coane veri Ts cataphracts are to be drawn up na 
faces. di Eden, ^ and the triangle is to be flanked by two lines of 
saree cavalry, with the apex of the cataphract triangle Projecting s 
The cataphracts are to attack at a slow steady pace (perà TOM As yadn- 
yérnros),6 and they are not to Join the ordinary cavalry in the pursuit 
if the enemy is defeated." The weight of a cataphract s armament for 
horse and man was, in fact, incompatible with speed. 

It looks as if Niképhóros II's cataphracts were not worth their cost, 
They could be used only for charging home in a pitched battle, and even 
Niképhóros II decrees that, if the enemy's numerical strength is equal 
to the East Roman force's, and a fortiori if it is superior, the East Roman 
commander must avoid pitched battles and hand-to-hand fighting (xp 
ékdesyew tov ôņuóoiov móAepov kal tds ovwmAokás) and must resort to 
tricks (émvrnSevyara) and ambushes (évé8pa:).8 

A ‘triangle’ of cataphracts was an attempt to produce the mounted 
equivalent of a phalanx of heavy infantry. But an infantry phalanx was 
effective only in a pitched battle on an unbroken stretch of open level 
ground. Thus heavy infantry that fought in phalanx formation was not 





an appropriate arm for employment in f i i . ; : 
tactics of the medieval Eat R M the ‘dogging and pouncing’ to be able to travel the long distances at the high speed that the tactics 
inappropriate a fortiori. "Mavrikior! t "M of war, and cataphracts were of ‘dogging and pouncing’ required. 
. ios’ tes : : * 
of the sixth century of the Christian Era, "à opp that, by the close The Eastern Muslims did continue to use cataphracts. (Presumably they, 
had relapsed into the phalanx formatio, E d ast toman heavy infantry like the East Romans, had adopted this type of cavalry from their Persian 
infantry had discarded in the fourth n and tactics which the Roman predecessors.) Niképhóros II Phokás gives directions? for the tactics to 
flexible manipular formation and ld B.C. m favour of the more be adopted if enemy cataphracts are encountered, and there is a first- : 
shrewdly that, for cavalry, infant bal i5; for “Mavrikios’ observes hand account” of a splendidly equipped Muslim cataphract challenging 
€ J . 
because horses cannot push wih o on tactics are not practicable, 1 M., Part 2, chap. 5, pp. 58-9 Scheffer, pp. 82-4 Mihăescu, copied by Leo, Dhiat. 12, X 
bn. o eir faces, the ranks in front of them 840, col. 817. 
3 See the Lat 18, $150, col. 988, 2 M., ibid., pp. 59-60 Scheffer, pp. 84 Mihăescu. 3 N. Ph., p. i4. g 
3N oe reference to his Novel No, 22 in IL r Gi i * N. Ph., p. 13. 5 Leo, Dhiat. 5, § 3, col. 717- 4, 
s [Ph] Pu » 1 (iii) (e), p. 162, with n. 1. 5 M., Part 1, chap. 2, pp. 20-3 Scheffer, pp. 50-2 Miháescu. "E N 
7N. Ph. PP. 14, 15, 16, os ihe * N. Ph., pp. 8 and 14. 7 karà rò oxfjna àv Afápuv—a piece of tell-tale information that Leo imitates in plagiariz- `~ 
8 » PP- B and 16, : ` 6 N. Ph., p. 8. ing ‘Mavrikios’ here. i 


Bod E Qus D ue. c * Now in the British Museum. 79 N, Ph., p. 17. 
E SE : ; E es © Quoted by Ibn al-Tiqtaga in Kitab al-Fakhri (Cairo edition, p. 72). - 
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possible. : two serviceable categories of East Roman troops 
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were the ordinary cavalry the light infantry ‘pounced’ on them from 


i , raiders ; . 
Ss dg nh ih i ney Mado wy 
to regain their own country. Only infantry, k a VE "B nA could 
operate on the broken mountainous terrain trom which the ‘pounce’ 
was made. Here the light infantry came into iheir owi, while Hie cavalry; 
even ordinary cavalry, were out of their element. The problem for the 
East Roman high command was to get their light infantry into position 
at the strategic point before the retreating enemy r aiding-force arrived 
there. Niképhóros II Phokás directs that infantrymen who cannot 
keep up with the cavalry are to have one mule each for them to ride and 
for carrying what they need. Leo VI directs that the heavy infantry 
should not be required to make long marches, and should not be kept 
standing. When they halt, let them sit.’ The light infantry would be 
likely to reach the strategic point first. 

This strategic point is one of the exits from Rhomania through a defile.6 
Occupy the heights commanding the defile—on both sides, if possible, and 
on one side at least.7 The infantry component of the army should be 
pud at the difficult stretches of the roads (eis tas Svaywpias 
ce óbóy). The cavalry should join up with the infantry for the kill 

p and infantry is to give the enemy the coup de gráce.o 
ie ane : aay are to be archers." Niképhóros II Phokás wants 
4,000 strong in a mixed force that would also include 
! Leo, Dhiat. 18, 8$ 24 and 1 36, cols. 952 and 980, 


3 Movéxoupaa, mela dvev (N. Ph 
* N. Ph, p. 5. ( » P. 194). 3 N. Ph., pp. 8 and 17. 


5 Leo, Dhiat, * Leo, Dhiat. 14, 8$ 80 and 
' ILLI, AA LU cols, 932-3, quoted already in £2 Git) (b), p. ke a: Sra aoe B7: 
2 Op. cit, p. api, * Op. cit., pp. 204, 213-14, and 256-8. 

Leo, Dhiat. 6, § 26, col. 728; i 19 Op. cit., pp. 255-6. 
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11,200 heavy infantry.' Each archer is to have two quivers (one to take 
forty arrows, the other to take sixty), two bows, four bowstrings, a mini- 
shield (xepooxovrapor), a belt-sword, an axe, and a sling. Léo VI’s 
archers are not to have shields or spears.? (Their hands must be kept free 
for shooting.) 

Archery is all-important. The javelin-men can be Rhos or other 
foreigners,* but, for East Roman national troops, bows and arrows head 
the list of the spare weapons with which they must provide themselves.’ 
Bows with bow-cases and arrows with quivers are the first items on Leo 
VI’s list of weapons for cavalry.6 The bows must not be too stiff for the 
individual soldier to bend.? The middle ranks of the cavalry should be 
armed with bows, and, like the infantry archers, these horse-archers 
should not be allowed to have lances or shields.$ 

What is more, every young East Roman is to learn to shoot. Even 
men who are exempt from military service are to have bows in their 
homes.!? ‘Archery is a great weapon and an effective one, especially for 
use against Saracens and Turks’ (i.e. Magyars).!! Leo VI instructs every 
corps-commander to order all the forts and villages and market-towns 
(xewporrdAeat) and, in a word, everyone under the corps-commander’s 
jurisdiction to see to it that in every house there shall be one bow 
and forty arrows. Moreover, these civilians are to practise shooting, 
both in broken country and in open country, in kleisoürai and in the 
bush.'? 

It hardly needs saying that, in insisting on archery for all, Leo VI 
is taking his cue from ‘Mavrikios’. This sixth-century authority prescribes 
that all young Romans (not foreigners), up to the age of forty, are to be 
compelled, whatever their degree of expertise in archery, to carry bows 
and quivers and to possess spears (kovrdpia) as well,!3 in order that if, 
as may happen, one of these two weapons miscarries, they shall still have 
the other ready for use. ‘Mavrikios’ says this once; Leo VI, in copying 
him, says the same thing three times, and this suggests that archery for 
all was still a genuinely live issue in Leo VI's day. 

Order of battle receives great attention from all our authorities.!5 
They go into minute detail, but their instructions can be summed up in 


1 N. Ph., pp. 1 and 2. 2 N. Ph., p. 2. 3 Leo, Dhiat. 18, § 30, col. 953. 

* N.Ph., p. 2. 5 Leo, Dhiat. 6, $21, col. 725. 6 Leo, Dhiat. 5, $2, col. 717. 

7 Leo, Dhiat. 6, § 2, col. 721, copying M., Part 1, chap. 2, p. 20 Scheffer, p. 50 Miháescu. 

8 Leo, Dhiat. 12, $49, col. 820. 9 Leo, Dhiat. 6, 8 5, col. 724. 

10 Leo, Dhiat. 11, § 50, col. 805. 11 Leo, Dhiat. 18, §§ 22-3, col. 952. 

12 Leo, Dhiat. 20, § 81, col. 1036. 

13 Copied in Leo, Dhiat. 6, § 6, col. 724. 

14 M., Part 1, chap. 2, p. 21 Scheffer, p. 52 Mihăescu. 

15 See M., Parts 2, 3, 6, 12; Leo, Dhiat. 12, §§ 7-49, cols. 808-20; 88 58-60, cols. 823-4; 
88 75-94, cols. 829-33 ; Dhiat. 14, $86 and 67-79, cols. 849 and 869-73 (infantry) ; N. Ph., 
pp. 6-7, 8, 9, 12-18; I1.11.1I., p. 230. 
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m ads and, above all, ae ei nal principle of the Roman art of 
This had, of course, some time before the close of the fourth century 
war ever since the pn an Army had abandoned the phalanx for the 
B.C, at which the 7 and tactics. This principle may have survived the 
manipular E Roman Army in and after the third century of 
transformation s a transformation in which the cavalry, hitherto sub. 
the Christian cae the key arm, while the infantry had come to play 
sidiary, had Serie dui had formerly been the cavalry's. However, the 
the secondary uc of part of a force engaged in action has been, at all 
holding in rese a matter of course in any system of tactics in Which 
times and places, e force, has been applied to warfare, Re. 


: ell as mere brut ; 
ei har important part in the tactics of some of the East Romany’ 
Peo ubt only those antagonists whom the East Romans re. 


garded as their equals, such as the vor want a si predecessors 
the Persians, but also others, such as the Eurasian pastora! nomads, who 
were barbarians in East Roman eyes. ; 

The East Roman treatises on the art of war call for operations that 
are elaborate and that are likely to miscarry if they are not performed 
with precision, This is true of the prescriptions, not only for order of 
battle, but for column of route, for pitching, guarding, and breaking 
camp, and for the tricks (feints, ambushes, and traps) that were of the 
essence of the tactics of ‘dogging and pouncing’. If these manœuvres were 
to be successful in action, they needed to be practised in advance, and all 
the treatises assume that, when the troops are not on campaign, their 
time should be spent on exercises. The first chapter of the first part of 
‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikén is devoted to this! and the whole of Part 6? is 
concerned with exercises in four varieties of tactics, the Eurasian Nomad 
(Zkvðwý), the Alan, the African, and the Italian. The ‘Anonymus Vári’ 
recommends’ that, in the close season, both marching and camping 
should be practised three or four times on home territory. Leo VI 

ida one of the twenty parts of his Taktiká* to close-season exercises. 
uas E E ms ae me assiduity and asceticism 
ue the erbe da par in d He returns to the subject 
"Mavrikior work, on the i dicis ed on the corresponding part of 

of various foreign and East Roman 


* M., pp. 18-19 Scheffer, ihá 
pp. 48-50 Mih: š 
, : mn m 126-33 Scheffer, Pp. r 5651 Mibáesca 
€o; Dhiat. 7, cols, 733-61, and Dhiat, 8, $ 1, col. 764. 


n5 Leo, Dhiat, 14, § 6 
Mihäes ud : 4» $61, cols, 868-9, copying M., Part 4, chap, 5, p- 119 Scheffer, p. 148 
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orders of battle.! The author of Peri Paradhrom?s Polémou? and the ‘Anony- 
mus Vari’? take up the same theme. y 


The East Roman Army with which ‘Mavrikios’ was concerned was 
a professional army which lived on regular pay and which was therefore 
under an obligation to carry on with its professional duties in season 
and out of season. In the medieval East Roman Army the tághmata had 
the same duty and the same opportunity for performing it. But the major 
part of the medieval East Roman Army consisted of the thematic troops 
and, in the off-season, a thematic soldier’s first concern was, not to train 
for the next campaign, but to attend to the cultivation of his estate in 
order to raise the money for paying his taxes.* We may guess that, in 
seeking to impose peace-time training on soldiers who were only semi- 
professional, the thematic military authorities were fighting a losing 
battle. The thematic soldier is likely to have given the taxation-officers’ 
demands the priority. 

The greater part of the four medieval treatises on the East Roman art 
of war is taken up by the consideration of operations on the East Roman 
side of the frontier. This is true not only of Leo VI’s Taktikd, but also 
of the three treatises that were written in or after the reign of Niképhóros 
II Phokás (963-9)—that is to say, in a period in which the East Roman 
Army was taking the offensive. 

In the preceding period, most of the rare East Roman operations in 
enemy territory had been diversionary. Leo refers twice to a brilliantly 
successful diversionary raid into Cilicia that was made by Niképhóros 
Phokás the elder, and this operation is described in detail in Perl Para- 
dhromés Polémou.9 The operation achieved its objective, which was to force 
the Cilician Muslims to raise their siege of the East Roman fortress 
Mistheia. Incidentally, Niképhóros collected a quantity of loot and 
prisoners, and managed to bring these, as well as his troops, back into 
Rhomanía unscathed. Though his force was large—he had with him the 
tághmata as well as all the Asiatic thémata except the Anatolikoí and the 
Opsikion—he moved at high speed, and he eluded the Muslim besiegers 
of Místheia (who had hoped to catch him on his way home as a con- 
solation for their having had to raise the siege) by returning through a 
different defile from the one through which he had sallied out. The same 
diversionary tactics had been practised against the Tarsans at an earlier 
date by the stratéghoi of the Anatolikoi and of Kappadhokia, and by 
the stratéghós of Lykandós against both the Tarsans and the Hamdanid 


Amir of Aleppo, Sayf-ad-Dawlah.$ 
1 Leo, Dhiat. 18, $2, col. 945. 2 pp. 238-9. 3 AV., p. 48. 
* See II, 1 (iii) (d), pp. 141-2. 
5 Leo, Dhiat. 11, $25, col. 800, and Dhiat. 17, $83, col. 933. 
6 II.II.II., pp. 241-3. EL 
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318 . hibious, but they were few in numb 
The Cilician Musis Mies icu were reinforced by volunteers Bos 
(except in the s lim): Therefore send spies to find out, in advance, 
the interior of Dàr-a to invade byland or by sea (they are not numerous 
whether they are gore vade in both ways simultaneously), When they 
enough to be gas a diversionary raid against them on land. When 
invade by sea, d tell the stratéghós of the Kivyrrhaiótai to attack 
they invade p Ain make a simultaneous attack on them by both sea 
them by sea.) gid, that will be best ofall! | 
and land, as! i sed Ph okás the elder, in his diversionary raid, reacheq 
Though Nikép z and devastated the inhabitants’ vineyards, orchards 
the gates of Adhana take Adhanah or any other fortified 


id not attempt to : 
and fields, ES No; did Andréas and his four colleagues when they 
enemy strongao ictory at Podhandós in 878? by raiding Tarsan territory 


oue Zz ved Tarsós itself. Basil I dismissed Andréas for having 
piu to follow up their victory by taking Tarsós. Andréas's successor 


Kestás Styppiótés made the attempt and suffered a disaster.* 
Roman Army was not good at besieging and 
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capturing enemy fortresses. Since ‘Mavrikios’ has a rather perfunctory 
a . 
passage on this topic, Leo VI and the ‘Anonymus Vari’ feel constrained 


to take it up,® but it is manifestly distasteful to them. 

The ‘Anonymus Vári’ insists on the difficulty of supply for the besieging 
army. You must start by devastating the enemy’s vineyards, gardens, and 
parks. You must reduce the besieged city by starvation, but you must keep 
your own army supplied, and, since you will have devastated the enemy’s 
country, you will have to import your own supplies from Rhomania7— 
even for besieging a city in the productive Saracen country, and a fortiori 
for a siege in Bulgaria. Where your supply-route runs through kleisoürai, 
it will have to be guarded; your convoys, too, will have to be escorted, 

The ‘Anonymus Vari’ declares outright that an attempt to take a fortress 
by assault will fail if the besieged have not been first softened up by being 
starved. Leo clutches at any possible alternative to an assault. Offer 
tempting conditions for capitulation. Proclaim, in the local language, an 
amnesty for non-combatants. Welcome traitors. And, when you have 
gained possession of an enemy city, treat it mildly. This was N iképhóros 
Phokás the elder’s policy towards the (southern) Lombards. First he 


: x 
: Prnt ce a ur See also Dhiat. 20, § 124, col. 1049. 
p 1 2s P- 111, and the present chapter, p. . 
; Tol cu HN Byzance et les Arabes, ii, T, - B EN 
. Cont., i itus 
Gary aes as V (Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s biography of Basil I) 286-8 
ri nes m ty P» 847; Leo Grammaticus, p. 261. i23 Á 
s Le Dine TAR atai Sefes PP. 248-51 Mihăescu. 
» » co's, 005-97; ‘A.V, chap. 21, P — 
d P- 37-41. 


? For the consequent " 
| equent domestic food-shortage in the East Roman Empire, see II, 1 (i), 
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subjugated them by effective military operations, but then he treated 
them generously. He granted them exemption from tribute and from an 
other imposition that might have been felt humiliating. ? 

After the turn of the tide on the East Roman Empire's eastern front 
the East Roman Army did capture and retain some enemy cities that had 
been a menace to the Empire's security. Malatiyah capitulated in 934 
Qàliqalà (Theodosiópolis) was taken in 949, Adhatá in 957,2 Samosata in 

8,3 Candia in 961 (at last), Tarsós in 965 (surprisingly late), Antioch 
in 969. With Antioch, the East Romans acquired a coastal strip of Syria. 
to the west of the River Orontes, that extended almost as far south a 
the northern end of Mount Lebanon. Aleppo (captured temporarily by 
Niképhóros II Phokás in 962)5 saved its autonomy by submitting in 
969/70 to pay an annual tribute to Constantinople. Urfa (Édhessa) was 
a precarious outlying enclave of East Roman territory from 1091 to 
1098.7 But, in the rest of Syria and Mesopotamia, the tenth-century and 
eleventh-century East Roman raids, like the former Arab raids in Asia 
Minor, came and went without resulting in any permanent conquests. 
In 942-4 John Kourkoüas momentarily occupied Amida (Diyarbakr), 
Mayyafariqin (Martyropolis), Dara, and Nisibin. On this occasion, 
Urfa (Edhessa) bought immunity for itself, and for Sarüj, Harràn, 
and Samosata as well, by surrendering the Mandélion.® These successes 
were striking, but they were ephemeral. The East Romans never suc- 
ceeded in reconquering permanently Amida, the mighty fortress in the 
upper basin of the River Tigris, or Nisibin, which had been the frontier 
fortress of the Roman Empire before 363, or Tarabulus (Tripolis) in 
Syria; Tarabulus was not ever occupied, even momentarily ; and neither 
Niképhóros II Phokás nor John Dzimiskés ever succeeded in reaching 
Jerusalem. Moreover, offensive warfare was a luxury that the East 
Roman Empire could not afford. Both successful sieges and long-distance 
raids overtaxed the Empire’s resources. They were one of the causes 


1 Leo, Dhiat. 15, § 38, col. 896. Cf. Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 354. 

2 Canard in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, 1, p. 361. Constantine Porphyrogenitus plumes 
himself on the taking, in his own reign, of Adhatá, which had successfully withstood Constan- 
tine's grandfather Basil I (Constantine Porphyrogenitus's biography of Basil I in Theoph. 
Cont., Book V, pp. 281-2). Adhatá was taken by Constantine's dhoméstikos ton Skholón 
Várdhas Phokás according to Yahya b. Sa'id (Vasiliev, op. cit., ii, II, pp. 97-8). 

3 Vasiliev, op. cit., vol. cit., pp. 362-3. 

* See Honigmann in Vasiliev, op. cit., iii, pp. 95-7. 

5 Honigmann, ibid., p. 97, n. 1. 

7 Honigmann, ibid., pp. 134-46. 

8 For the surrender of the Mandélion and its solemn reception at Constantinople by the 
co-Emperors, the Patriarch, and the Senate, see Georg. Mon. Cont., pp. 918-19; Leo Gramma- 
ticus, pp. 325-6; Theoph. Cont., p. 4323; pseudo-Symeon, pp. 748-9. , 

9° In 950/1 the East Romans made an unsuccessful attempt to take Amida by tunnelling 
under the walls (Ibn al-Azraq al-Fariqi in Vasiliev, op. cit., ii, IL, pp. 115-16; Dhahabi, ibid., 


PP. 242-3). 


6 Honigmann, ibid., p. 94. 
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f Jeventh-century collapse at an illusory peak of itg 
H 3, [vi 

of the Empires € . 

fortun: ak was illusory because the price of the East Roman 


es. HA 

is apparent peak ws ears 926-1045 was not limited to the 
fimpire's expansion during US T on a taxable peasant free-holding 
imposition of an m lady been over-taxed and that was now bein 
opulation that ha EN who could defy the Imperial taxation. 
ted by big lan serious part of the price was the deliberate dis- 
An even more part of the East Roman Army. This force of 
of the Grp the East Roman Empire a new lease of life 
peasant-soldiers An = from being conquered by the Arabs and being 
by saving Asia the trans-Tauran Roman provinces and the Persian 
incorporated, as ti the dominions of the Caliphate. The thémata haq 
Empire had been, wit minimal financial cost; for the thematic military 


saved the Empire . ing soldiers with their arms i 

]v provided the serving i , equip. 
iab had also yielded the staple Imperial taxes for the 
ment, 


stem that had worked so well during the period, 

poy e uod which the Empire had been on the defensive was 
ae after the recovery that had been due to this system’s success, 
The thematic army was thrown over just because it had accomplished 
its task." 3 i 
i This semi-professional army had been admirably well suited for parry- 
ing Arab raids on its home territory by engaging in brief dogging and 
pouncing' campaigns. But it did not answer to the requirements of am- 
bitious conquerors, such as Niképhóros II Phokás, John Dzimiskés, and 
Basil II. The thematic army was not an adequate instrument for be- 
sieging fortresses or for fighting pitched battles, and it could not afford 
to neglect the agricultural source of its income by soldiering for twelve 
months in the year. For their new purposes, Niképhóros II and his two 
martial successors required fully professional troops who could live on 
their pay and could therefore give their whole time to their work. They 
therefore expanded the tághmata and enlisted foreign mercenaries—for 
example, the 6,000 Russians who enabled Basil II to suppress the fronde 
of 976-89 in Asia Minor—and the three martial Emperors’ unwarlike 
Successors carried still farther the disastrous transformation of the East 
es Army that the martial Emperors had inaugurated. 
di : éphóros II is said to have augmented his resources by keying-up 

taxes and corvées exacted from each category of his subjects to the 
previous level of the next highest cate 3B i i 
DERE di ada gory.? But the most facile expedient 
§ the additional revenue needed for payin rofessional tr 
was to commute for additional oe RRNA M 
us na! tax-payments the obligation to produce 


* Ahrweiler, Byzance et la 
mer, pp. 
1 Zonaras, vol. iii, P 505. » PP 137-8. j 
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2 See p. 167. 
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a serving soldier that had previously been carried by the owner of a 
military estate. This reduced the former thematic soldier, or former 

rovider of a serving thematic soldier, to being a tax-payer and nothing 
else.! The process, once started, was carried farther and farther.? For 
instance, in 1050—when the Saljüqs were already making conquests in 
the East Roman Empire's new dominions in Armenia—the Emperor 
Constantine IX (1042-55) disbanded the corps of the two thémata Ivéria 
(Taik‘) and Mesopotamia and commuted the obligations of the ex- 
soldiers from military service to an additional tax-payment.3 While the 
thémata thus declined both in prestige and in numerical strength, the 
tághmata—now financed by the thematic ex-soldiers’ additional tax- 
payments*— gained proportionately, The Taktikón Oikonomidhés, which 
was compiled circa 975-9, reveals that by this date taghmatic units, com- 
manded by dhoükes who were directly dependent on Constantinople 
and were independent of the stratéghoí of the thémata in which they 
were stationed, were now cantoned all over the Empire.5 The stationing 
of a detachment of the Phoidherátoi in théma Anatolikoí had formerly 
been an exceptional arrangement; this had now become the general 
rule. The thémata continued to exist as administrative districts, but now 
they were no longer army-corps as well. In consequence, the thematic 
stratéghoi lost power and importance, and the leading role in an ad- 
ministrative théma came to be assumed by the thematic judge (krités), 
who had been originally the senior civilian member of the stratéghós's 
staff. 

This change, which was an accompaniment of annexation, was 
naturally resented in Armenia, where annexation was inevitably un- 
popular in itself. The Armenian Christians were non-Greek and non- 
Orthodox, and, though the previous native regime had been arbitrary 
and turbulent, the Armenian princes and barons had had the merit 
of being of the same nationality and religion as their subjects. The re- 
placement of these national authorities by East Roman military com- 
manders, civil administrators, and taxation-officers was bound to be 
grievously irksome, and it is not surprising that, in thémata Ivéría and 
Mesopotamia, part of the population, at any rate, welcomed the Muslim 
Turkish invaders as liberators from its unwanted East Roman rulers.* 


I See Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches’, pp. 17, 19, 20, 23, 90; Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, 
PP- 144-5 and 148; Antoniadis-Bibicou, Études d'histoire maritime de Byzance, p. 121. 

2 See Antoniadis-Bibicou, op. cit., p. 121. 

3 Michael Attaleiátés, p. 44; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 608; Michael Glykás, p. 598; Zonarás, 
vol. iii, p. 647; Kekavménos, Stratéghikón, p. 18. See also Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches’, 
P. 23; Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, p. 146; Antoniadis-Bibicou, Études d'histoire maritime de 
Byzance, p. 122; Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. iii, p. 178. 

* Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, op. cit., pp. 23 and go; Ahrweiler, op. cit., p. 149. 

5 Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, p. 90; Ahrweiler, pp. 117-18. 

$ Kckavménos, p. 18. 
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22 Greek-speaking Orthodox Christi 
3 It is more significant theg us become alienated from the I mperial 

opulation of Asia M nople The rebellions in Asia Minor in gg. 
Government at Const 7-9. and Basil II's dnsbality v get the bor 
in 970, in 97079 ^^ "f Iberian mercenaries in 979 and of Ru. 
of te rebels without ihe ai indications that here the populati on Wi 
sian mercenaries P9 ed in Nikêphóros Phokás s and Várdhas Skléróg, 
certainly have Bars successive pronunciamientos. Indeed, it looks as 
and Várdhas Pho cople's active support. The fronde in 976-9 fore. 
if the rebels had the p qnia conquest of the interior of East Roman 


Jüg T 0 
shadowed the Sal) 1071. Already in the second generation after 
Asia Min or in an ade rock speaking Orthodox Christian inhabitants 
the d m n Lake Beyshehir in south central Asia Minor resisteq 
» rud ot arms an attempt to iberate’ them that was made by the 


énó 43). ‘They were so friendly with thei 

hn Komnénós (1118 43) : eir 

ue bor that they regarded the East Romans as being their 

enemies.” This testimony from the pen of an East Roman historian 
speaks for itself. 


1 Nikétas Khoniátés, p. 50 (Bonn). Cf. John Kínnamos, p. 22 (Bonn). 
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Tue Roman Empire has made its mark on the mind of posterity as a land 
ower which gave mobility to its invincible infantry by constructing and 

maintaining a magnificent network of roads. Yet, in truth, sea-power, not 

Jand-power, was the instrument with which the Romans extended their 
empire from Italy to the whole perimeter of the Mediterranean Sea. They 
succeeded in expanding their empire into the hinterlands of the Mediter- 
ranean as far as, but no farther than, they could convey their infantry 
overland into the interior from bases round the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and its backwaters. 

The Romans wrested the naval command of the western basin of the 
Mediterranean from the Carthaginiansin the First Romano-Carthaginian 
War (264-241 B.C.). They extended their command to Levantine waters 
as well when, in the Romano-Seleucid War of 192-190 s.c, the 
Romans, with their allies Rhodes and Pergamon, broke the Seleucid 
Empire's naval power, in spite of the combination in Seleucid hands of 
the naval resources of Phoenicia with those of northern Syria and southern 
Asia Minor since Antiochus III's conquest of Coele Syria from the 
Ptolemaic Empire in 198 s.c. From 190 s.c. till a.D. 648/9, when the 
East Roman Navy’s command of the Mediterranean was challenged by 
Mu'áwiyah, the Romans held this command with only two breaks in 
its continuity. 

The first break was during the century 167-67 B.C., when, as a result 
of having reduced Rhodes, in succession to the Seleucid Empire, to im- 
potence at sea, the Romans left a naval power-vacuum for Cilician and 
Cretan pirates to fill. The second break was during the century A.D. 
439-533, during which the Vandal conquerors of the Roman dominions 
in North-West Africa revived the thalassocracy in the western basin of 
the Mediterranean that the Carthaginians had exercised for two and a 
half centuries ending in the First Romano-Carthaginian War. Like the 
Carthaginians, the Vandals did not attempt to extend their thalassocracy 
to the Levant, but in 468 they defeated the East Roman Government's 
first attempt to liquidate them. The second attempt, however, was 
successful. In 533 the swift and cheaply bought overthrow of the Empire's 
Vandal successor-state not only reunited the best part of North-West 
Africa with the Empire for more than a century and a half (533-698) ; 
it also re-established the Empire’s naval command over the whole 
basin of the Mediterranean, up to the Straits of Gibraltar. Justinian Ts 
conquests in Spain and the greater part of his conquests in Italy were 
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: annihilation against the Ostro 
eral, and the price e niis of the Balkan Peninsula He 
the Avaro- of the Empire in 602. The recovery of th 
ole of the Mediterranean basin wa, the 
from Justinian I's wars." 

1 of the sea was not challenged by the Persians in 
This Roman conte of 604-28. The Persians reached the north 
:4 in 611,7 completed their occupation of Syria and Palestine 
coast of Syria in 911» t in 616,4 and held the whole seaboard of this 
in 619-143 invaded EP OEY till 629,5 yet they never seized their 
st Roman fleet on Mediterranean waters.6 Muʻäwiyah 
o launch 3 648/9, within twelve years of the Arabs con 
pied nd within seven years of their first conquest of 
ii "iot 648/9 onwards, the East Roman Navy wag 

*, the unchallenged mistress of the Mediterranean basin, 
never again ü s the upper hand temporarily from 747 to 827. When 
though it regaine th century, the Muslims lost the thalasso : 
in the course of the eleventh c A not by the Bas: cracy 
in their turn, it pa ETAR them, y omans, but 

itime Italian city- : 
Constans had replied by naval action to the Arabs’ overland conquest 
before the Arabs took to the sea as well. In 645 an East Roman naval 
expeditionary force had momentarily reoccupied Alexandria. This had 
been a major naval operation, and it may have been carried out by 
Constans Il's new navy, a unitary force? whose commander-in-chief 
bore the title stratêghós ton Karávon (of the ships) or ton Karavisianón 
(of the seamen). However, the first appearance of this officer and his 
fleet in our surviving records is on the occasion of his being ordered to 
sail from Ellás to Thessaloniké'? to make sure that Thessaloniké should 
not be occupied by the repatriated descendants of the East Roman de- 
portees whom the Avars had planted in Sirmia.!! The repatriation is said 
to have taken place more than sixty years after the deportation,'? and the 
deportation appears to have been carried out at some date between the 
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* This point is made by E. Eickhoff, Seekrieg und Seepolitik zwischen Islam und Ab 
id 2 et j i tam und Abendland: Das 
x : i 5 wi byzantinischer und arabischer Hegemonie (650-1040) (Berlin, 1966, de Gruyter), 
2 Stratós, op. cit, p. 104, 3 Ibid. i 
ratós, " . « Pp. 107-8, * Ibid., pp. 113-14. 
i 153 p. aa "eH k Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 12. 1 Eickhoff, AE S i 
dal pix 2s olicy of the Roman Empire in Relation to the Western Provinces, 
ipo Vid) € ninth century’, in Centenario della "Nascita de Michele Amari (Palermo 
np dn ud PP. 21-34, on p. 24 (4); Antoniadis-Bibicou, Etudes PP- 79-81 ; 
"ib em acid op. cit., pp. 8o and 84. i ee 
«L^. IMIfat ^ 
H Ibid., col. 1361. DS Ko ERAP, ed. 1369. 
12 Thid., col, 1964. 3 
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ears 582/3 and 586/7." If this dating is correct, Constans II's na 
must have been already in being in the 640s.2 id 

The administrative history of the Karavisianoi has been touched upon 
already in another context.3 Like the original four army-corps of land. 
troops that were concentrated in Asia Minor in consequence of the Arabs’ 
assault on the East Roman Empire in and after 633, Constans II's 
unitary navy was a large unit. Like these other large units, it was even- 
tually split up; but, unlike these, the Karavisianoi never became a terri- 
tory as well as an armed force.* Constantine Porphyrogenitus informs uss 
that, before the creation of théma Sámos, the headquarters (uyrpómoMw 
... kal dpyrjv) of the béya rey TrAwilopevwy had been on Sámos but he 
does not say that the civil administration of the island had been in the 
hands of the naval commander-in-chief. The three thémata that were 
detached from the Karavisianoi (alias Ploizómenoi)—Kivyrrhaiótai, 
Aiyaion Pélaghos, and Sámos—did all become thémata in the eventual 
territorial meaning of the word.6 Their stratéghoi, like those of the 
‘cavalry thémata’, came to combine the governorship of a district with 
the command of an armed force. The peculiar feature of the history of 
the splitting-up of the Karavisianoi is that the mother-unit not only 
remained non-territorial but was also reduced to a lower rank when the 
units that were detached from it were raised to a higher one. 

The stratéghoi of the three naval thémata had originally been only 
dhroungarioi7—i.e. vice-admirals of the commander-in-chief of the 
originally unitary Imperial Fleet. For instance, in 698 Apsimaros, who 
became the Emperor Tiberius III in that year, had been dhroungários 
of the Kivyrrhaiótai.5 On the other hand, the commander of the cur- 
tailed Imperial Fleet, rò Bacuukóv mAdipov, was reduced in rank from 
stratéghós to dhroungários. In Philótheos's list of the sixty officials who 
took their orders direct from the Emperor the Spovyydpios rv mAoiuwv 
is the thirty-eighth in order of precedence, whereas the stratéghoi of the 
Kivyrraiótai, Samos, and Aiyaion Pélaghos rank respectively twenty-first, 
twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth.? 

Besides the three naval thémata, some of the other thémata had naval 
forces of their own, e.g. Ellás, Pelopónnésos, Paphlaghonía, Sicily, and 
Kalavría ;'° and these squadrons, like the naval thémata, appear to have 


1 See the present work, II, 1 (iii) (a), p. 73, and Annex III, pp. 633-6. 

2 Antoniadis-Bibicou, op. cit., p. 78, dates its creation between 648 and 654. 

3 In II, 4, Appendix, on p. 260. 

* Antoniadis-Bibicou, op. cit., p. 78; Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, p. 25. 

5 In De Them., p. 41. 6 Antoniadis-Bibicou, op. cit., p. 86. 

7 See Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 19, § 24, col. 997. 

8 Sce I, 4, Appendix, pp. 259-60. 

? Philótheos's klétorolóyion, pp. 136-7 Bury, pp. 713-14 Bonn. 

19 Bury, The Imperial Administrative System, p. 109, n. 2; Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, pp. 32-35 
Eickhoff, op. cit., pp. 84-5. 
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been independr neditions sent S cf rete in 9r? and in gaos 

field-states of the "7S héma Ellás on the first occasion and by gen 

the ships provi yo second occasion are liste separately from those a 

pelopónnésos nial Fleet and the three naval thémata. In 827 the ud 
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nof théma Sikelía, the tourmárkés Efthy com. 

seat squadron, to the Aghlabid ruler a a i 
nd thus to open the way for the North-West : 
est of Sicily. In théma Kalavría circa 9655 the Per 
-y attempt to build a provincial squadron was sabotaged by 


6 
the people of Rossano. ent coastguard-squadrons stationed at Áy 
There were mati.” The commander at Ávydhos Was ns 
and RÀ dhikós, alias xópzs râv Zirevàv, ie eventually officers Styled 
kómés Avy¢ ee also posted at Attáleia, at Corinth, on the island 
‘Avydhikol and at Amisós.? Their title indicates that they 


a. at Thessaloniké, a A 
Évvoia, their respective posts, the same functions as the kémés at 


on against enemy attack by sea, and the ley; 
of customs dues on merchant shipping). There was also a PU. 
Srevâv [ovrixfis Oaddoons, who is mentioned, together with the kóuns 
ABiov, in an inscription of the Emperor Anastasius I dating from circa 
A.D. 492-4.9 Eickhoff identifies him with the parathalassítés who is listed 
in Philótheos's klétorolóyion as a member of the staff of the Eparkhos 
of Constantinople! and who has to produce 1,200 soldiers for Leo VIs 
naval expedition of 911 against Crete"! and one mule for the Emperor's 
baggage-train when the Emperor goes on campaign.'? Accor ding to 
Eickhoff,” the parathalassítés was posted at Iérion, on the Asiatic shore 
of the Bosphorus. 

The title and the official standing of the dhroungários of the Imperial 
Fleet were not on a par with his actual importance. This is indicated 
more clearly in Philótheos's schedule of his staff.1+ The holder of this 
ostensibly inferior post had at least three advantages over the stratéghoí 


African 


exercised, at ` 
Ávydhos (? protect 


S Tay 


1 íi i 
hee feum squadron may have been under his command (Ahrweiler, Byzance et la 
: rà mi eg VIAE 44, pp. 651-64. 3 Ibid., chap. 45, pp. 664-78. 
rs gn P fia he * f $ For the date, see Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 358. 
edd. ships ni S4 'atrologia Graeca, vol. cxx, cols. 105-8. They not only refused 
Madeline Ex er down to the shore, burned the Government's ships that were 
A eir captains (mpwroxápafo:). St. Neilos interceded for them with 


the Government's representati ^ Itali idi 
m) Da dh cpr meni bu bend L'Italie méridionale et ÜEmpire byzantin (861- 
: Eickhoff, 9p. cit.. p. 85, i 
2 Antoniadis-Bibicou, Etudes, pp. 159-60 
: [^ 139 Bury, p. 717 Bonn, See also Bu 

t Caer., TT, P: 660, H 
9 Ibid. Mes 


3 Op. cit., loc. cit. 


The Imperial Administrative System, p. 73. 
14 Kye 12 De Caer., I, Appendix, p. 461. 
Klétorolóyion, p. 140 Bury, p. 718 Bonn. 
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of the three naval thémata. In the first place, the sea-fronts of Constan- 
tinople were included in the area under his command. The capital looked 
mainly to him for its naval defence,! and it was therefore in no position 
to defend itself against him if he turned against the government of the 
day. The command of the Imperial Fleet was the stepping-stone from 
which Rhomanós Lekapénós mounted the Imperial throne by stages in 
919-20. In the second place, the waters of the Black Sea and the Danube 
were the Imperial Fleet's preserve, and this fleet was therefore respon- 
sible for the naval operations, discussed below, that played an important 

art in any hostilities between the East Roman Empire and Bulgaria. 
Tn the third place, the Imperial Fleet seems to have retained, at least till 
726,^ a. monopoly of the possession of napalm (rò oxevaoróv kai koMwrikóv 
rip, ‘the artificial? adhesive fire’ known as ‘liquid fire’ (Sypév mip or ‘sea 
fire’ (Qaddootov 8p) or ‘Greek fire’ (‘feu grégeois’) in non-technical 
language). Moreover, in 822, the thematic fleets, which had sided with 
the rebel Thomas* and had sailed to Constantinople to participate in 
his attempt to take the City, were armed only with stone-slinging 
mangonels and were eventually destroyed, like their predecessors 
in 726, by the Imperial Fleet armed with napalm.$ 


Mainly, but not entirely. On the occasion of the expedition against Crete in 949, the naval 
force left behind to guard Constantinople consisted of one pámphylos and 24 ousfai from the 
Imperial Fleet, 6 pámphyloi and 4 ousiaká khelándia from théma Aiyafon Pélaghos, and 6 
khelándia pámphyla and 6 ousiaká khelándia from théma Sámos (see the analysis of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus's figures in Antoniadis-Bibicou, op. cit., p. 94). 

2 In 726 the naval squadrons of Ellás and the Kykládhes attacked Constantinople and 
were destroyed by the Imperial Fleet with rQ oxevaor@ rupi (‘Greek fire’) (Theophanes, 
p. 405). By 733, however, the fleet of théma Sikelía was armed with ‘Greek fire’ according to 
the Arabic authorities (Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 37, n. 11). ‘Greek fire’ (‘le feu grégeois’) was the 
Western crusaders’ name for this stuff. This name was not used by the Greeks themselves 
(Partington, A History of Greek Fire and Gunpowder, p. 11). 

3 Or ‘composite’ (see p. 304, n. 4). 

4 Theoph. Cont., p. 55; Genesius, p. 37. 

5 Theoph. Cont., p. 62. 

6 ʻO Bacikós . . . wuppdpos oróħos (Theoph. Cont., p. 64). Cf. Genesius, Book II, p. 41; 
Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 786; Leo Grammaticus, p. 212; pseudo-Symeon, p. 621. Apparently 
the Imperial Fleet, if it had once had a monopoly of ‘Greek fire’, no longer had this by 733 
(see above, n. 2). Perhaps the regional fleets had been armed with ‘Greek fire’ after they had 
been made into independent commands. However, even when the Imperial Fleet had been 
deprived of the monopoly of ‘Greek fire’, and when this weapon had been acquired by the 
Muslims, the Imperial Fleet still had prior access to one of the constituents of the mixture, 
namely petrol, which the East Romans obtained from the hinterland of the north-east shore 
of the Black Sea (see p. 329). The Imperial Fleet must also have had prior access to the factory 
where the compound was made, for the manufacture of this secret weapon must have been 
carried on, under strict security conditions, at a single place only, and this place must have 
been within the walls of Constantinople. Rations of Greek fire may have been issued to all 
the East Roman fleets, but they may purposely have been kept on short rations, to make sure 
that they should have no reserve of ‘Greek fire’ if they revolted. This may explain the fact, 
which comes out clearly in the chroniclers’ narratives, that the rebel thematic fleets were not 
armed with ‘Greek fire’ when they attacked Constantinople in 822, and that they were 
therefore afraid of engaging the loyal Imperial Fleet, which did have this annihilating weapon. 
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access to this source of supply may have been one of the Caliph ‘Abd-al- 

Malik’s motives for agreeing to the neutralization of Cyprus in his treaty 

with the Emperor Justinian II. The East Roman Empire was far better 
rovided with timber.' 

The mountains overhanging both the north and the south coasts of 
Asia Minor are still well wooded today. But, for the East Roman Navy 
the key material was petrol (áptha), which was the least easily pro- 
curable ingredient in East Roman napalm.? Till far into the nineteenth 
century, the best-known oil-wells in the world were those round Baku 
in what is now Soviet Azerbaijan.3 These lay within the frontiers of the 
Caliphate, but the use of petrol for manufacturing an atrocious weapon 
was the East Roman Government's jealously guarded Secret ; and, even 
when the North-West-African Muslims had discovered it, they would 
have found it difficult to import petrol from the west shore of the Caspian 
in any appreciable quantities. 

In the closing chapter of his De Administrando Imperio, Constantine 
gives a gazetteer of the oil-wells that were accessible for the East Roman 
Imperial Government. There were many of them outside the city of 
Tamatarkha, on the eastern shore of the Straits of Kerch, a region that 
was still in the Khazars’ hands in Constantine's day. Constantine also 
notes eleven wells at the north-western end of the Caucasus Range in 
Zikhía and in its hinterland, nine of them near a place called Pághai 
(a word that means ‘wells’ in Doric Greek). Supplies from these sources 
would depend on the Khazars’ and the Zikhians’ good will, and the 
East Romans could usually count on having this. Finally, Constantine 
mentions two wells in districts that must have been under East Roman 


1 In 949, théma Aiyaion Pélaghos kept at home one ship of the class called ‘ousfai’, and 
théma Kivyrrhaiótai two ships of the same class, for felling ship-building timber for use in the 
financial year (indiction) immediately following the financial year in which the expedition 
was being made (De Caer., Book II, p. 665). 

2 See Partington, op. cit., pp. 28-32, ‘What was Greek Fire?" ‘It is very probable that the 
basis of the earliest Greek fire was liquid rectified petroleum or volatile petrol’ (p. 31). "The 
recipe from Anna Comnena [Alexias, Book XIII, chap. 3, on pp. 182-3 of vol. ii of Reiffer- 
scheid’s edition] shows that the solids were pine resin and sulphur, but the essential ingredient, 
petrol, she deliberately omits’ (pp. 29-30; cf. p. 32). Saltpetre was not one of the ingredients 
(pp. 14 and 32), pace Eickhoff, op. cit., pp. 143-4, and Haussig, A History of Byzantine Civili- 
zation, p. 208. Nor was quicklime (Partington, op. cit., p. 30). See also the bibliographical note 
in Moravcsik’s and Jenkins’s Commentary on De Adm. Imp., p. 66. 

The siphon through which the ‘Greek fire’ was discharged seems to have been a ‘double 
action force pump’ (Partington, op. cit., pp. 15-16). If the basic ingredient was petrol, this 
could not have been discharged effectively without being thickened. "The particular mixture 
(or mixtures) used, and the mechanical means of projecting it, together constituted the in- 
vention of Greek fire’ (Partington, p. 32). 

3 Perhaps this is why East Roman napalm is called ‘Median fire’ by Leo Diaconus, Book 
IX, chap. 10, p. 156, and by Cinnamus, Book VI, chap. 10, p. 165 Bonn. Codinus, p. 14 
Bonn, mentions two baths, outside Constantinople, that were heated perà roô MyBuxoó mupós 
(Partington, op. cit., p. 30). 

* De Adm. Imp., chap. 53, p. 269 Bonn. 
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Leo VI, in his prescriptions for naval warfare,! seems to be uncertain 
whether his ships are to be used mainly for manceuvring or for shooting or 
for hand-to-hand fighting in the style of a battle on land. He expounds 
a manoeuvre by which two dhrómones, working together, can capsize an 
enemy ship.? His standard warship is a dhrómon with two banks of oars 
(édacias) and with fifty benches, each seating two rowers.3 There is to 
be a bronze-sheathed siphon (for discharging napalm) in the prow,* 
and one of the two bow rowers is to serve as siphonator, while the other 
is to be in charge of the anchors.’ The enemy ships are to be set on fire by 
the napalm squirted from the siphons.$ They are to shoot ‘mini-arrows’,? 
containers (xórpos) filled with reptiles? containers filled with asbestos,9 
caltrops,! and containers filled with ‘composite fire’ (mupòs éokevac- 
pévov),™ and they are to use hand-guns (xeipooidava), ‘which have been 
invented recently by Our Majesty’.!2 The ships are also to be provided 
with larger caltrops made of iron and with wooden balls studded with 
nails concealed under a wrapping of tow. The tow is to be set alight and 
the burning ball is then to be tossed on board an enemy vessel. The 
enemy crew will try to tread out the fire and will get foot-wounds from 
the hidden nails."3 

However, the hundred rowers on a standard dhrémon are also to be 
soldiers.!4 The look-out at the prow (mpwpeús) is to sit there clad in armour,!5 
and the crew manning the fore part of the ship are to wear armour like- 
wise.16 Moreover, there are to be some dhrómones with crews 200 men 
strong, 150 marines on the upper deck and 50 rowers on the lower deck. 
The least good combatants are to be stationed on the lower deck.' The 
men on the upper deck are to have the same armour as the most heavily 
armoured land-troops (i.e. they are to be cataphracts).19 

The term ‘dhrémon’ is used occasionally in fifth-century Byzantine 
records and frequently in those dating from the sixth century.?° The term 

1 Leo, Dhiat. 19, ITepi. Navpayias, cols. 989-1013. See also Eickhoff, op. cit., pp. 135-51, 
with the bibliography on p. 145, n. 40. 
2 Leo, Dhiat. 19, § 61, col. r009. 3 Leo, Dhiat. 19, $8, cols. 992-3. 
4 By 949, an East Roman dhrómon carried three siphons (De Caer., Book II, p. 672). The 
siphons carried by the East Roman warships in the Romano-Pisan naval battle between 
Patára and Rhodes in 1103 could swivel (Anna Comnena, Alexias, Book XI, chap. ro, lines 
19-21 on p. 134 of vol. ii of Reifferscheid's edition). 
5 $8, col. 993. 6 845, col. 1005. 
7 ‘Flies’ (vids), 852, col. 1008. 9 $54, col. 1008. 
10 8 55, col. 1008. 11 8 56, col. 1008. 
12 857, col. 1008. Hand-guns, with a supply of napalm for squirting from them, were also 
to be carried in waggons by the land-army (see II, 6, p. 304). In 927/8 the East Roman Army 
was using, for besieging Dvin, siphons of a calibre that could plaster twelve men with napalm 
at one discharge (Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 129-30, translated in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, 
II, p. 350). 13 § 59, cols. 108-9. 
14 88, col. 993. 15 Ibid. 16 § 13, cols. 993-6. 
27 89, col. 893. 18 § 18, cols. 996-7. 19 $65, col. 1012. 
20 Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, pp. 411-12. : i 


8 $53, col. 1008. 
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eneric and a specific sense. In the statement that the i 
Puisied of 150 ousfi of which eight were pámphyloi and 109 were 
khelándia ousiaka,? the word is evidently being used generically to mean 
vessels of all kinds. On the other hand, in the statements that one 
pamphylos and 24 ousiai were left to guard Constantinople, and that the 
20 dhrómones that took part in the expedition to Crete each had two 
ousíai attached to it, making 40 ousíai in all, the same word is no less 
evidently being used to denote a particular kind of ship.3 The kind de- 
noted is not revealed in the name; but the duties on which ships of this 
kind were employed suggest that they were not primarily designed for 
combat. In 949, three ousiai (in the specific sense) were sent to fell 
timber, 34 were kept as coastguard vessels for Constantinople, Kalavría, 
Dhyrrhakhion, and Dhalmatía; three were sent to do observation work 
off the coast of Spain; 40 were assigned as tenders to the 20 dhrómones 
of the Imperial Fleet that went to Crete. Probably the ousiai were 
smaller vessels than either the dhrómones or the khelándia pamphyla; 
for the khelándia ousiaká had complements of 108 men each in thémata 
Aiyaion Pélaghos and Sámos, and 110 in théma Kivyrrhaiótai, whereas 
the complements of the pámphyla (alias khelándia pámphyla) varied 
from 120 (théma Aiyaíon Pélaghos) to 150 (thémata Sámos and Kivyr- 
rhaiótai), and the complement of a dhrómon was 220 (thémata Sámos 
and Kivyrrhaiótai). The khelándia ousiaká seem, to judge by their 
name, to have been khelándia of the ousíai size, as constrasted with 
khelándia of the pámphyloi size. 

The field-state for 949 also makes it clear that dhrómones were bigger 
ships than khelándia of either the pámphylon or the ousiakón class. 
However, Constantine Porphyrogenitus mentions three cases of transfers 
of personnel between the Imperial Fleet and the Emperor's private 
flotilla of yachts,* and, in the case that he records first, the crews of the 
Emperor’s two private dhroménia, together with the two protokaravoi 


1 But the items for the Imperial Fleet add up to only 138 ships. 

2 But only 33 ousiaká khelándia are mentioned among the items. The other items, besides 
the eight pámphyloi, are 20 dhrómones and 77 ousiai. 

3 R. H. Dolley, in ‘The Warships of the Later Roman Empire’ (7.2.S., vol. xxxviii (1948), 
pp. 46-53, on p. 48), interprets the word ousía as meaning, not a ship, but a ship’s comple- 
ment of the minimum size, i.e. 108 men. He then construes Constantine's “Spépoves K ava 
odc.óv B' ,, as meaning ‘twenty dhrómones of two ships’ complements each’, i.e. with comple- 
ments of 216 men each (see the ticket on Dolley's model, shown in Plate V). The context 
shows, however, that this cannot be Constantine's meaning, for he goes on to give the sum of 
these twenty pairs of ousíai as being forty ousfai, and these ousíai must be, not ‘ships’ comple- 
ments’, but ships, which is the meaning of ousíai in the rest of the document, whether the 
word is used for ships in general or for ships of one particular kind. Moreover, if these forty 
of the ousíai in the Imperial Fleet are not to be reckoned as being separate ships, the items 
add up, not to 158 ships, but to 98, which is not 12 short, but as much as 52 short, of Constan- 
tine's total for the Imperial Fleet in 949. 

* De Adm. Imp., chap. 51, pp. 237-8 Bonn. 
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inese Ansar and the Meccan Quraysh) also seryed.1 iD 
Meis and all the manufacturers of ils tackle E T na 
Copts, and, after the definitive Arab conquest of East Roman North- 
West-Africa (Ifriqiyah) in 698, the Umayyad Caliph ‘Abd-al-Malik 
instructed his brother the governor of Egypt to send to Tunis 1,000 Copt 
shipwrights to construct there a local fleet, arsenal, and naval bases.2 
The fate of Ifriqiyah had just been decided by sea-power, not by land- 
power ; *Abd-al-Malik recognized that a Province that had been won 
by sea-power would have to be held by it; and, to make sure of this, 
he mobilized Egyptian subjects of his who had inherited the East Roman 
naval tradition. 

As late as the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries, some of the most 
brilliant of the Muslim naval officers of that time were ex-East Roman 
renegades. For instance, Leo of (the Syrian) Tripoli, who took Thes- 
saloníké in 904, was a native of Attáleia.: Dhamianós of "Tarsós, the 
henchman and successor of the Tarsan sea-dog Yazaman,* was also of 
East Roman origin to judge by his name, but this did not deter him in 
911/12 from taking savage reprisals on the Greek-speaking Christian 
population of Cyprus for the East Roman admiral Imérios’s breach of 
Cyprus’s neutrality in 910.5 

The East Roman Navy experienced many changes of fortune between 
the mid point of the seventh century, when its command of the Mediter- 
ranean was challenged by Mu‘awiyah, and the last decade of the tenth 
century, when the Emperor Basil II found himself constrained to pur- 
chase, at a high price, the services of the Venetian merchant marine for 
transporting East Roman troops, and of the Venetian Navy for playing, 
in the Adriatic, the role that, by then, the East Roman Navy was no 
longer capable of playing there for itself. Through all the vicissitudes of 
these three and a half centuries, the East Roman Navy was continuously 
successful in achieving at least two of its objectives. It saved Constan- 
tinople from falling, and it prevented the East Roman Empire's enemies 
on opposite fronts from joining hands to take concerted action. 

It has been noted already$ that Constantinople can be defended only 
so long as the power that possesses it holds the naval command over the 
waters embracing the peninsula on which the city stands. The indis- 
pensability of naval defence for Constantinople was demonstrated by the 
City's fall in 1204. The efficacy ofthe East Roman Empire's naval defence 
of its capital was revealed on seven earlier occasions. The East Roman 
Navy saved Constantinople from the Persians and Avars in 626, from 


T Op. cit., p. 15. 

2 Op. cit., p. 120, These Copts’ families were sent with them, so they were intended to be 
permanent settlers. í i E 3 Op. cit., p. 83. 

* Op: cit, p. 257. 5 Op. cit., p. 263. ê In II, 3, passim. 
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18, from the insurgent anti-iconoclasts i 
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A -8 and 717-19; 
the eee Ht gon Thomas in 821-2, 


726, from vin goy as well. ] 
and probably Ax 9 died Constantinople by preventing the Persian, á 

In 626 ae nite forces across the Bosphorus, and it intervened 
the Avars di gud ilar critical occasions at later dates. In the Mie 
effectively d bout the year 807, North-West-African Muslims dig giv 
ipu Snsurgent Peloponnesian Slavs.' We may guess that the Ex 
aid to Ns "s intervention was more efficacious than St. An drew’ ca 
inni d this formidable joint attack; for the African Muslim; 


Pelopónnésos by sea only. The rescue of Ra 
could reach the Pelop 868 prevented the North-West 7 A by 


"phas's naval expedition in dé . : ic 
Mus put joining hands, across Sicily and Apulia, with the sii 
pagan and piratical Arentanol,? and the subsequent East Roman naval 
counter-offensive, supported by the acon and by some of the 
peoples in the AAE Wer oe M i an Roman Empire 

tually to debar the North-West-African uslims from gaining the; 
eet Fahl on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. The East ae 
Navy’s power in the Adriatic made it possible for the East Roman Empire 
to create the new théma Laghouvardhia and to retrieve Kalavria; and 
this greatly enlarged and strengthened East Roman dominion in south- 
eastern Italy proved to be an effective barrier to any further north- 
eastward advance of the African Muslims, in spite of the East Roman 
Navy’s failure to prevent them from capturing the last East Roman foot- 
holds in Sicily The Navy did enable the East Roman Empire to hold 
Kalavria, the Vasilikáta, and Apulia; and the mountains of northern 
Kalavria and western Lucania proved to be insurmountable barriers 
to a further northward advance of the Western Muslims.4 
„The East Roman Empire’s success in replacing its lost dominion in 
Say by a new dominion in south-eastern Italy saved the Empire from 
e most dangerous threat of a concerted converging assault to which it 
had been exposed since the East Roman Navy had prevented the Persi 
= Avars from joining hands in 626, Fi 
n or shortly before 924, at the climax of th 
3 e Romano-B i 

of 913-27, Khan Symeon of Bulgaria sent an emb a poe 

Government in North-West Africa i i equ ad 

Jan ice dae ie RON ee Proposing that they and he should 

The Fatimid Government rie S mpire and should partition it. 

a hip, sd ence aud P m 8 suggestion, and dispatched 

to ratify the agr a » as well as the Bulgar envoys, on board 

greement with Symeon in Bulgari i : 
in bulgaria. The East Roman Navy 


E 1 De Adm. Imp, cha) a 

*» Chap. 49, p. 217. See dii 

ais Ii, A lix, ur 17 H,i( ) (a), p. 9g. 

oF See » OP. cit, pp, 251-2.: >: * Op. cit, pp. 396-7. 
. » PP. 3 * 
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: tercepted and captured this ship off Kalavria, and thi 
ph Rhomanós Lekapénós an opening which he E AE 
He imprisoned the Bulgar envoys, but sent the Fatimid envoys home Wi 
presents. This nicely calculated magnanimity moved the Fatimid 
Caliph Al-Mahdi not only to drop the project of a Fatimid-Bulgar joint 
offensive, but to halve the East Roman Empire’s annual tribute to him 
of 22,000 nomismata, which had fallen into arrears owing to the strain of 
the war with Bulgaria on the Empire's finances. Al-Mahdi’s favourable 
response to Rhomanós I's gesture can be explained partly in the light 
of the F atimid dynasty's general policy. Its main objective was neither 
Italy nor the Balkan Peninsula but Egypt,? with the ultimate ambition of 
overthrowing the “Abbasid Caliphate, and, against the ‘Abbasids, the 
East Roman Empire, not Bulgaria, was the Fatimids' natural ally.: 
Symeon also made contact with the Eastern Muslims.^ The date is 
uncertain, but we may guess that this was in 924, after his negotiations 
with the Fatimids had fallen through. A combined squadron of Cilician, 
Syrian, and Egyptian ships, under Tarsan command, first made an 
unsuccessful attempt to get in touch with Symeon on the Thracian 
coast on the Marmara side of the Dardanelles, and then did succeed in 
meeting some Bulgar troops at the head of one of the gulfs between the 
prongs of the Khalkidhiké peninsula. The Muslim squadron took a party 
of Bulgars on board and conveyed them to Tarsds, but there is no evi- 
dence that this rencontre, either, achieved any practical results. 
Manifestly Symeon had realized, from his experience in the two 
Romano-Bulgarian wars of 894-6 and 913-27, that victories on land in 
Europe would not enable him to take Constantinople or, short of that, to 
defeat the East Roman Empire decisively, unless he could obtain from an 
ally the naval force that he himself lacked, and the only possible effective 
naval allies for Bulgaria were the Muslims, either Western or Eastern. 
In seeking to encircle the East Roman Empire by combining Bulgar 
operations on land and Muslim operations at sea, Symeon was attempt- 
ing to turn the tables on the Empire; for Bulgaria had been contained 
and enveloped by the East Roman Navy in every Romano-Bulgarian 
war since the Bulgars’ lodgement in 680 on the south bank of the lower 
Danube. So long as the East Roman Navy commanded the Straits, 
Constantinople remained impregnable to Bulgar assaults ; for the Bulgars 
did not possess the siege-apparatus for breaching the city’s triple land- 
wall, and the population could be supplied from the Empire’s dominions 
in Asia Minor, which were out of the Bulgarian land-army’s reach. The 


1 For this episode see Kedhrénés, vol. ii, pp. 356-7. 

2 Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 397. 3 Op. cit, pp. 302 and 304. 

4 See Mas'üdi, Murij-adh-Dhahab, YI, pp. 16-18, French translation in Vasiliev, Byzance 
et les Arabes, ii, II, p. 32, and Canard in op. cit., ii, I, pp. 253-4- 
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fortresses Ankhíalos and Mesémvria, ; 
East Roman Vidit Justinian II's cession of the Zagora dun hag 
the fron 1 could also be supplied by sea so jo, "^380rje 


to Khan Terve P Roman rule.? On the other hand, in 4 n they 
` 1 ik c East Roman Navy was able to compensate fo ano. 
Bulgarian hile East Roman Army in this theatre. T the 
weakness 0 of Bulgaria could not live off what was then an UNprodyes 
Invaders nd the passes through the Balkan (Aimos) Range e 
country, 4 for the transit of troops, and still more so for the Forw Were 
dangerous ding East Roman Army could be kept ardin 


i va i 
of supplies; a if the army hugged Bulgaria’s Black § c. Pblied 
by the vif Navy could convey an invading East Roman for a Coast, 
Better stil ^d could land it on the river’s south bank to take Bul. Up the 
Danube Altesmatiyely; the Navy could ferry across the Danube garia in 
the us the western bay of the Eurasian Steppe if the Ta mad 

uci had succeeded in hiring the nomads to do the East Re 
Army’s work for it in Bulgaria. ; man 
The Roman Empire had maintained naval flotillas on the Rhine 
the Danube ever since the Empire’s frontiers had been advanced s 
these two river lines. The Roman Rhine flotilla must have been puto to 
action abruptly and once for all when the Germans crossed the Rhine 
this time, never to withdraw—in the winter of 406 /7. The Dan = 
flotilla may have had a longer life, and in any case the lower Danube ube 
navigable for sea-going warships. *Mavríkios', writing circa 609 s S 
directions for crossing rivers’ and for constructing floating bridges rahe 
he devotes a whole chapter? to instructions for carrying out naval o »" 
tions in rivers and for crossing rivers in the face of enemy apponlo jx 
a river campaign, marshal your ships on as broad a front as the Eee n 
hold.’ If you want to occupy the opposite bank of a river when the a 
is holding it, start building a bridge of boats from your own bait psi 
when your bridgehead has come within a bowshot of the enemy's bank. 
ps tous mangonel-carrying dhrómones in front of your bridgehead and 
ve the enemy off by laying down a barrage. Then carry your bridge 


1 Th a tee kus 
Pu vhs des m cession of the Zagorje at this date is doubted by V. Be&evliey: 
passage that may be an ieee ae a It is mentioned by Georgius Monachus only in a 
Pacha ore jdn + -aere 15 no mention of it in Theophanes, Nicephorus 

' or the date of the aband, 

: ‘Anonymus Viti, ps gy onment of these fortresses, see III, 2, p. 418, n. 3. 

a iP cit, p. 26, 

$ uw " psa z P. 177 Hie, P. 200 Mihăescu 
: » Chap. 5, p. 277 Scheff -2 Mihies 1 i 
: the San ind Antaii in what à aw Wally ae 2 Miháescu (apropos of campaigns against 
E] . 
3 M, loc. cit, P. 21, pp. 345-9 Scheffer, PP. 352-4 Mihá 
? P. 348 Scheffer, p. 354 Mihăescu, 4 dence 
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forward to the shore, fortify and garrison a camp on the enemy side, and 
after that, build towers to cover your bridge. / : 

Of course the enemy who was being threatened with invasion would 
take defensive counter-measures. In 895, when the East Roman Na 
was preparing to ferry the Magyars from the north to the south bank of 
the lower Danube for them to take the Bulgars in the rear, Khan Symeon 
fortified the south bank with a strong cordon of ropes and chains. An 
East Roman petty officer won the Magyars’ admiration by leaping on 
shore from his khelandion and cutting a passage through the obstructions 
with his sword.? 

In the Romano-Bulgarian war of 755-75, the Emperor Constantine V 
invaded Bulgaria from the lower Danube at least three times: with 500 
ships in his first offensive ;} with 800 khelándia, each carrying twelve 
horses, in the campaign following the accession of Khan Teletz ;* and 
with a fleet of 2,000 khelándia in 773. This time, again, Constantine V 
sailed with the fleet to the Danube, but he sent the cavalry thémata 
overland to the passes through the Balkan Range to catch the Bulgars in 
a vice.5 In the campaign of 766, an East Roman army advancing over- 
land made a junction with a fleet of 2,600 ships which put in at Mesém- 
vría and Ankhialos, but this fleet was wrecked by a storm.® According to 
Theophanes, the same thing happened again nine years later.’ 

In the reign of Theóphilos (829-42), perhaps circa 836-8,8 an East 
Roman fleet sailed to the Danube and succeeded in rescuing the des- 
cendants of the Adrianopolitan deportees who had been marooned in 
Bulgarian territory somewhere to the north of the Danube. This operation 
had been preconcerted, by emissaries from the deportees, with the Im- 
perial Government.? 

In 895 the East Roman Navy retorted to Khan Symeon's assault over- 
land by ferrying the Magyars across the lower Danube ;'? and the East 
Roman Government tried to repeat this well-tried manceuvre in 917 in 
its second war with Symeon (913-27). Since 896 the Pechenegs had 
replaced the Magyars at the western end of the Eurasian Steppe. In 917 
an East Roman official, John Voghás, undertook to hire this horde, in 

1 M, loc. cit., pp. 348-9 Scheffer, p. 354 Mihăescu. 

2 De Adm. Imp., chap. 51, pp. 238-9. 

* Nic. Patr., p. 69; Theophanes, pp. 432-3, sub A.M. 6254. 

5 Theophanes pp. 446-7, sub A.M. 6265. 

$ Nic. Patr., p. 73; Theophanes, p. 437, sub A.M. 6257. 

? "Theophanes, pp. 447-8, sub A.M. 6266. 

5 This is Bury's date. See A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, 802-867, p. 371, with n. 3. 


But Bury’s dating rests on the assumption, challenged since then by Adontz, that Basil I was 
one of the deportees. See N. Adontz, ‘L’Age et l'origine de l'empereur Basile I’, in Byzantion, 


vol. viii (1933), pp. 475-500. : 
° Georg. Mon. Interpolatus, pp. 817-19; Leo Grammaticus, pp. 231-3. 
10 Symeon in Georg. Mon. Cont., pp. 853-4, and in Leo Grammaticus, pp. 267-8; Theoph. 


Cont., pp. 358-9; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 255. 


3 Nic. Patr., p. 66. 
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same role; his mission was successful ;1 th 
turn, to play orth bank of the Danube; and the Imperial egs 
arrived a apt dhroungários Rhomanós Lekapénós, also duly leet 
commande rders to ferry the Pechenegs across. The East Rom arrived 
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there with o ed of the Pechenegs’ intervention ; for the dhoméstit. Were 
Phokás, who had marched north with a large ar OS ton 
t the Pechenegs would be assaulting the Bulgars ria the 
opposite quarter, had just suffered a cr ushing defeat at the Bul the 
PP on the River Akhéloos, near Ankhialos. At this Critical mo m 
hands r, Rhomanós Lekapénós failed to carry out his orders Ment, 
however, Constantinople without even attending to the Parks he 
Part 


i k to 

i tins which had been to rescue Leo Phokás, who, after p; 

defeat, had taken refuge in Ankhialos. " T his 
John Voghás accused Rhomanós Lekapénós of having deliberate, 


he Government's strategic plan. Lekapénós was 
n pie put out, and he only just succeeded in getting io to 
rescinded? We may guess that John Voghas’s indictment was unt 
Though the Pechenegs had arrived too late to forestall Leo Ph ay ed. 
defeat at the Akhéloos, they could still have averted his second dec ki 
Katasyrtai. It looks as if Rhomanós had deliberately delayed the fe cat at 
of the Pechenegs till he had provoked them into returning hon E 
disgust, and as if his objective had been to leave Leo Phokás in the ie " 
AS : R urch 
If the dhoméstikos ton Skholón were discredited, the way would be open 
for the dhrounghários ton ploimon to exploit the political oppo Ris 
presented by a crisis in the Empire’s fortunes at a time when the ae a 
was occupied by a child. In fact, we may guess that, in behaving as h ae 
in 917, Rhomands already had his eye on the goal that he was z " e did 
920.3 We may also guess that, if Rhomanós had done his dut ere 
manceuvre would have been as effective as it had proved to Mies ius 
four earlier occasions. 
The East Roman Navy did pla isi i 
again, in the Emperor John PA un role in the Danube, Once 
Rh : ess campaign in 971 against th 
osconqueror of Bulgaria, Svyátoslav. In 967* the Rhos had fi ie 
way across the Danube in spite of the Bulgars’ Para NE ats 
Passage,§ but in 971 the Rhos were prev d ae eee 
ari prevented from withdrawing across 
preudo-Symeon, p. ae 879; 


* Georg. Mon, Coni, 
» Gont., p. 882; Leo G: i 
Symeon, p. 724, 3 tammaticus, pp. 295-6; Theoph. Cont., p. 390; pseudo- 


be on at least 


L ' 
to Grammaticus, P. 293; Theoph. Cont., Book VI, p. 387; 


£ Or Course there is 

occasion which does not re 
n wre H ` H 

band veyed have been bribed by to credit him with looking and planning so far ahead, He 

: ved from his own Government. 


4 For the date. see Obo! / vol, iv, 
é 7] bi lensky in C. Med. H. i 
i REL) -iv 


OEL : 
_ © 10 Diaconus, Book V, chap. 2, yo 7-4 and ed., Part I, p. 513, n. 3. 
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iyer by the presence of the East Roman fleet. Jo TRES 
n rd the fleet, armed with napalm, from neue e 
Danube before he himself had started on his march northward overland! 
He cornered Svyátoslav in Dhorystolon (Dhristra) between his own army 
and the fleet,? and forced him to capitulate. Svyátoslav had to pay this 
humiliating price fora guarantee that the East Roman fleet would not 
attack him with napalm on his way out. 

The medieval East Roman Navy’s operations in the Danube were its 
most signal successes. Its failures to save first North-West Africa and then 
Sicily and Crete from being conquered by the Muslims were its most 
conspicuous reverses. —— 

North-West Africa is virtually an island ; for, on the landward side, it 
is insulated by deserts almost as effectively as it is, along its coastline 
by the sea ; and, though the Arabs—inured, as they were, to operating in 
steppes and deserts—succeeded in invading North-West Africa overland, 
their definitive conquest of this virtual island in 698 was achieved by a 
fleet which the East Roman fleet dared not face.* This poor performance 
of the East Roman Navy is not surprising, considering that in 698 the 
Umayyad Caliphate was still at the height of its strength at sea as well 
as on Jand. But in 747 Constantine V gave a parting kick to the then 
tottering Umayyad power by winning an annihilating naval victory off 
Cyprus. The Umayyads were supplanted by the ‘Abbasids in 750, and 
neither the ‘Abbasids nor their Western Christian contemporaries the 
Carolingians attempted to enter into the Umayyads’ naval heritage. 
Both powers backed away from the shores of the Mediterranean. Their 
interests and ambitions were not maritime ; they were continental.5 Sicily 
and Crete were conquered from the East Romans, not by either of these two 
great powers, but by Muslims from North-West Africa and from Spain. 
The cause of the abrupt reversal of naval fortunes in the Mediterranean 
in and after 827 was not the Western Muslims’ naval strength ; it was the 
self-destruction of the East Roman Navy in a fratricidal conflict between 
opposing components of it in the East Roman civil war of 821-3. 

The naval thémata had taken the insurgent Thomas's side,® and, at 
the turn of the years 821 and 822, Thomas brought their fleets into the 
Sea of Marmara to play their part in his siege of Constantinople. Thomas 
rightly judged that Constantinople could be taken only by combined 
operations on sea and land, but he seems to have failed to reckon with 
the overwhelming superiority that the Imperial Fleet, which had re- 
mained loyal to the Emperor Michael II, enjoyed over all the other East 
1 Op. cit., VIII, 1, p. 129. 

2 Op. cit., VIII, 10, p. 140, and IX, 2, p. 144, and 7, p. 15%. 

3 Op. cit., IX, 10, pp. 156-7. 

* Theophanes, p. 370, sub A.M. 6190; Nic. Patr., p. 39. 

5 See Lewis, op. cit., pp. 98 and 103. 6 Theoph. Cont., p. 55+ 
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ommand of a supply of napal . 
ccess. Evidently this dispari y we Rich S 
themselves on both sides. The record indicates manife 
:c fleets shrank from drawing the Imperial F leet’s fire, and c the 
ial Fleet, on its side, was reluctant to use this annihilatin w at the 
Imperi its sister fleets, even though these were temporarily in ig 
I ae course of the siege there seem to have been three confrontan 
n n the opposing naval forces, and on the first two occasion long 
between refused battle.! Indeed, on the second occasion, some di ie t 
aid seamen deserted, while others took refuge on shore in the e in. 
d mas’s land-forces. Each time, the Imperial F leet appears to have E x 
its fire. When, however, the fleet of théma Ellás arrived in the Marma d 
to replenish Thomas’s naval forces, the Imperial Fleet intercepted it an 
destroyed it by using napalm this time.* Since the Asiatic Hemos 
fleets had gone to pieces already, without going into action, at is ic 
second confrontation with the Imperial Fleet, the destruction of the isl 
of théma Ellas sealed Thomas’s fate ; but this decision of the civi] wa cet 
reached at the cost of crippling the East Roman Navy. The und. Y Was 
command of the Mediterranean, which the East Roman Nay puted 
regained in 747, Was thrown away by it in 822. The nemesis l had 
suicidal act was the beginning of the gradual Muslim conquest of "ieu 
in 827 and the facile Muslim conquest of Crete in 827 or 828,3 "ay 
The Muslim conquest of Sicily was stubbornly contested. It took 
quarters of a century (827-902), during which there were ma three. 
Roman counter-attacks and Muslim setbacks, and the East Rom ny East 
not evicted from Rametta, their last foothold on this island, til] ri were 
the other hand, Crete was conquered with astonishing s e d 964.4 On 
and it was held by itsSpanish Muslim conquerors with equali, s ant 
rusty 2 mth awe thn Sly to de Ea nas 
sharper a thorn in the Empire’ 
throughout the 134 years (827-961) duri hi € Empire’s flesh 
Spanish Muslim hands, ng which Crete remained in 
In 814/15 a band of 1 : ; 
yad Amir ` f Spain Gaii Epi insurgents against the Umay- 
Egypt, near Alexandria, and in 816 with its women and children, in 
a, in 816 these refugees seized Alexandria 


thanks to its € 


that th 
at they should evacuate Alexandria and Should make a new home for 


1 
See Theoph. Cont, pp. 6o and 62, 


3 See Vasiliev, B; ance i 
Ao hie (id, p) AM È PP 55-7. Thest 


* See the references on 
: P- 327, n. 6. 
rength of the invading fleet was only 


ee off, op. cit, 
uffered two crushing de PP* 273 and 145-9. I 
nin rushing defeats—the first on land hr an East Roman expeditionary force 
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ives by conquering some piece of East Roma: itory.! 
Sraniards chose Crete ; they reconnoitred itin 826 or eet petites 
it in 827 OF 828, apparently without resistance.2 Three unsuccessful 
attempts to reconquer Crete were made before the death of the Emperor 
Michael IT in 829. Further unsuccessful attempts were made in 843, in 
866 (the expedition in 866 was broken off after the murder of the Case 
vardhas), in 911-12, and m 949. Crete was conquered at last, at the 
eighth attempt, by Niképhóros Phokás (the future Emperor) in 960-1.4 
Throughout the duration of the Spanish Muslims’ hold on Crete al 
coasts and islands in the Aegean basin that remained under East Roman 
rule were constantly exposed to naval raids at short range from the strongly 
fortified Cretan Muslim naval base at Candia. From 827 till 961, the 
East Roman Navy was on the defensive in the Aegean as well E in 
Sicilian waters. Though Constantine Porphyrogenitus's figures for the 
disposition of the East Roman Navy in 949 have fallen into some con- 
fusion, they make it clear that a very considerable quota of the Navy's 
strength had to be left behind in that year for home defence. Not only 
Constantinople but théma Kivyrrhaiótai, including the islands of Rhodes 
and Karpathos, had to be strongly guarded.s 
The East Roman Navy's fratricidal conflict in 821-2 may go far towards 

accounting for the Muslims’ initial successes in Sicily and Crete, but it 
does not account for the length of the subsequent spell of East Roman 
navaladversity.6 The most disgraceful incident was Rhomanós Lekapénós's 
apparently deliberate non-fulfilment of his duty in 917. The failures to 
save Syracuse from falling in 8787 and Thessalonfké from falling in 9048 
were hardly less shameful, though these seem to have been cases of 


1 See Vasiliev, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 49-54 and 287. 
- 2 See Genesius, pp. 46-8; Theoph. Cont., p. 77; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. 
Imp., chap. 22, pp. 104-5. 

3 Vasiliev, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 59-61 ; Eickhoff, op. cit., pp. 67 and 133. 

4 See Theoph. Cont., pp. 473-8 and 480-1; pseudo-Symeon, pp. 758-60. The Cretan 
Muslims begged for help from their Spanish and North-West-African co-religionists. These 
sent galleys to reconnoitre, but, when the galleys reported that the Cretans’ prospects were 
hopeless, the Western Muslims decided not to intervene. The captive Amir of Candia and his 
family were treated handsomely by Rhomanós II. The Amir was given large presents of 
gold and silver, and was endowed with land. He would have been made a member of the 
Senate if he had been willing to be baptized. See also III, 3, p. 384. 

5 See the tabular presentation, in Antoniadis-Bibicou, op. cit., p. 94, of the field-state given 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus in De Caer., Book II, chap. 45. 

$ This has been pointed out to me by Professor Robert Browning. 

7 Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 222. See Theoph. Cont., pp. 309-12. According to Georg. Mon. Cont., 
p. 843, and Leo Grammaticus, pp. 256-7, Basil had detained the crews of the Imperial Fleet 
to do navvies' work at Constantinople for the building of the ‘Néa’ church. Cf. pseudo- 
Symeon, p. 691. According to Georg. Mon. Cont., pp. 860-1, Leo Grammaticus, p. 274, and 

Theoph. Cont., pp. 364-5, a similar misuse of the seamen’s labour by Leo VI was responsible 
for the loss of Tavroménion in 902. See also pseudo-Symeon, p. 704. 

8 Eickhoff, op. cit., pp. 258-9. See John Kameniátés's account of 


of Theoph. Cont., pp. 485-600. 
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d. Our Arabic sources have recorded an E. : 
Roman naval raid on Damietta in 853, followed up by two further raids 
on the Nile Delta in 853/4 and 859.* (The Byzantine writers in the Service 
of Basil I’s dynasty have ignored this spirited East Roman naval counter. 
offensive, to avoid giving due credit for it to Basil T's benefactor and 
victim Michael III.) It is also noteworthy that, even after the Virtual] 
complete loss of Sicily, the East Roman Navy was still capable A 
operating in the Tyrrhene Sea. In 915 it co-operated with the Empire’s 
satellites in south-eastern Italy and with other Italian States in th 
destruction of the Muslim stronghold that had been planted in 882 at 
the mouth ofthe River Garigliano.5 In 9426 it delivered, in CO-Operation 
with Hugh of Provence, an attack on the Spanish Muslim stronghold 
Fraxinetum (La Garde Freinet).? 
The tardy reconquest of Crete in 960—1 inaugurated a revival of E 
Roman naval power. Cyprus was conquered and re-an alae 
C d à nexed in 965. 
(According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Basil I had held Cyprus for 
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seven years,’ but it had then been retaken by the Muslims.2) However, this 
revival of East Roman naval power was brief, and it was abortive to the 
west of the Straits of Otranto. The Navy's last conspicuous achievement 
was its participation in the cornering of Svyátoslav at Dhrístra in 971. 

The Asiatic naval thémata sided with Várdhas Sklérós in the fronde of 
976-9, as they had sided with Thomas in the insurrection of 821-9, and 
it seems likely that, once again, their dissidence had an adverse effect on 
their fortunes. As for the Imperial Fleet, Basil IT would have had a use 
for it if, in the Romano-Bulgarian war of 976-1018, the geographical 
core of the Bulgarian state had still been the region between the south 
bank of the lower Danube and the eastern end of the Balkan Range, as it 
had been from 680 to 967. The Imperial Fleet could then have played, 
again, the effective part that it had played so often in the past in sub- 
jecting the Bulgars to attacks from two sides simultaneously. However, 
the nucleus of the Bulgarian resistance movement in and after 976 was 
far away inland south-westward, in the Sklavinias which Bulgaria had 
annexed in the course of the ninth century. 

For overcoming this resistance, what Basil required was not warships 
and not semi-professional thematic troops, either naval or military. He 
needed expensive full-time professional soldiers, practised in the difficult 
and hazardous art of offensive warfare in a heavily forested mountainous 
country. In waging a war of annihilation against the Bulgarian resistance 
movement, Basil II emulated, with the same disastrous after-effects, 
Justinian I’s error of waging a war to the death with the Ostrogoths in 
Italy. Once again, the Empire’s already heavily taxed resources were 
being overstrained for the sake of achieving a conquest that was both 
unnecessary and eventually untenable. Basil II's war with Tsar Samuel 
left Basil with no margin to spare for any other purposes. He let the East 


Roman Navy decay. Venice was the beneficiary. 


1 De Them., p. 40. This East Roman occupation of Cyprus is dated 874-80 by Canard in 
C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 714. 

2 According to Mas'üdi, translated in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, II, p. 43, an Eastern 
Muslim punitive expedition was sent to Cyprus in 911/12 to chastise the Cypriots for the 
breach of Cyprus’s neutrality in g10 by the East Roman admiral Imérios (see p. 335). We do 
not know whether Cyprus then fell completely under Muslim sovereignty, or whether it 
reverted to the neutral status accorded to it in the Romano-Arab treaty of 688/9 or 689/90. 
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PART III 


THE EAST ROMAN IMPERIAL 
, GN 
GOVERNMENT'S FOREIGN RELATIONS 


i. The Historical Background to the Situation " 
"Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s Day 


3 Id have been impossible for the Fa 

THEORETICALLY y ripas relations ; for, like the contemporar ; ome 

Empire T e East Roman Empire was co-extensive with the Md 

heed world in the eyes of its inhabitants, from the Emperor doy 

wardi A hundred years later than Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s time, 
the East Roman Emperor was still being described, by a Byzantine pen, 
as "lord of the whole Earth’ (kdptov mdons rs vijs),* and the Capital of 
the Empire, Constantinople, is frequently referred to, by Constantine 
himself, as ‘the Empress City’ (i Pacıàcvovoa). Beyond the penumbra of 
civilization, on the outermost fringes of the world-state’s territory, there 
were, of course, remote and backward barbarians, wallowing in outer 
darkness, to whom the world-ruler had not condescended to extend the 
blessing of civilized administration. He had left to their native Chiefs the 
thankless task of keeping these barbarians in order in compliance with 
Imperial instructions, But the communication of these instructions could 
not be dignified with the title of ‘foreign relations’. 

This was the theory, in both the East Roman Empire and the Chinese 
Empire, from first to last. At Constantinople the theory was still being 
maintained during the century ending In A.D. 1453—a century during 
which ‘the Empress City’ was encircled, and was under virtually con- 
id iiit re Ottoman power, while the Imperial 
Pub m ieee : suppliant of the schismatic barbarian 
E Gi wae Goes ponding theory in China did not 
whit de hor nsa ace of the facts. The huge domain in 

area of the territo that ai os prevalent, and the hardly smaller 
not dwindle in the Camis un a the Chinese world-state’s rule, did 

F € of time; they continued to expand; they are 
ina, like the East Roman Empire, 


* Bee Rambaud, op, ci 
: * P. cit, pp, 259-500, * Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 192. 
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suffered attack, invasion, and conquest at the hands of barbarians who 
jn theory, ought not to have had the power or the audacity to commit this 
sacrilege, China succeeded, each time, in either expelling or assimilating 
her barbarian conquerors. 


During the East Roman Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s 
reign (imperabat 913-59), the Chinese world-state happened to be passing 
through one of those ‘intermediate periods’ of temporary breakdown 
and break-up which also occurred at intervals in the history of the East 
Roman Empire, and had occurred in the history of the Pharaonic 
Egyptian world-state too. After the fall of the T'ang dynasty in A.D. 909, 
China had split politically into five fragments, and she was not reunited 
till A.D. 960, the year that saw the establishment of the Sung dynasty. 
Yet this politically divided China did not lose her cultural unity and 
did not cease to radiate her culture beyond the frontiers of the T’ang 
dynasty’s local successor-states ; and each of these splinters of the Chinese 
world-state was singly almost on a par with Constantine Porphyrogenitus's 
world-state in point of civilization, wealth, population, and even area. 

Thus the Chinese Empire was better justified than the East Roman 
Empire in claiming to have no foreign relations ; yet even China had one 
set of neighbours who were not only out of her control but who could 
not be ignored by her because they were a menace to her security. These 
were the Eurasian nomad peoples, who were also neighbours of the East 
Roman Empire. 

Actually, neither the Chinese nor the East Roman Imperial Govern- 
ment was ever completely the dupe of their identical unrealistic theory. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, for instance, was aware that his *world- 
state' comprised, in his day, a much smaller part of the World than it had 
comprised in the time of some of his less recent predecessors. He quotes! a 
passage of Theophanes's chronicle describing the Empire's loss of Britain, 
Gaul, Spain, and North-West Africa in the fifth century. (As seen from 
the standpoint of Constantinople, the loss, in the fifth century, of the 
backward western provinces had been no loss to speak of, whereas the 
loss, in the seventh century, of Syria and Egypt had been crucial) 
Constantine notes? that in Heraclius's reign the Empire had lost territory 
on the west as well as on the east, and that in consequence it had under- 
gone a transformation. Latin had been replaced by Greek as the 
language of the Imperial administration. In truth, Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus was aware that the Roman Empire had been transformed in a 
fundamental way. He recognized that it had ceased to be a world-state 
and had become one local state among a number of others. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus not only admitted this tacitly; he took 
account of the Empire's new situation in a practical way by taking 


* De Adm. Imp., chap. 25, pp. 110-13. 2 In De Them., pp. 12-13. 
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height of its power. The East Roman Empire's foreign relations in 
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mands II. 
dministrang, 


Saxony. +e? ; 
a dud that the East Roman Empire's foreign relations should 


have been numerous; for, when we look at a map of the Old World as it 
was in the tenth century of the Christian Era, we see that the area then 
covered by the East Roman Empire, and the slightly larger area covered 
by the Byzantine civilization, were relatively small by comparison, not 
only with the contemporary areas of the Chinese Empire and civilization 
but also with the area of contemporary Western Christendom. : 
During Constantine's reign, Western Christendom, like China, was in 
adversity. Charlemagne's Empire, like the T'ang Empire, had broken 
down and broken up. Its economic foundations had been too frail to bear 
the weight of its ambitious political structure, Western Christendom was 
suffering more severely than Byzantine Christendom from the raids of 
the Scandinavian seafarers and the Magyar horsemen. 
The Magyars did make abortive attacks on Con 


934, 943, 959, and 961, and the Rhos (i.e. the Scandinavian o 
i , ant .e. verlords of 
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e tidal rivers than it was for them to by-pass th i 
epis run the gauntlet of the Pechene nomad: ee ie Sees ce 
their arduous way to the Black Sea and the Bosphorus. , 

The East Roman Empire was also screened to some extent against 
Magyar raids coming from the Hungarian Alfóld —a western enclave of 
Steppe-land that the Magyars had occupied circa A.D. 896. The Alfold 
was insulated from the East Roman Empire's dominions in south-eastern 
Europe by the domains of three ex-nomad peoples, the Bulgars, Serbs 
and Croats, who had imposed themselves on the Slav settlers in the former 
Roman territories in the interior and who had by now become Slavonic- 
speaking and sedentary. In order to get at Constantinople or any other 
East Roman territory, the Magyars had to purchase or conquer a passage 
through the territories of these buffer-states. 

Thus, in retrospect, it looks as if, during the century and a half follow- 
ing Charlemagne's death in 814, Western Christendom was in greater 
straits than the East Roman Empire. It might even be held that the 
collapse of government and civilization in the West at this time was more 
grievous than the previous collapse in the fifth century had been. Yet 
Liutprand, who was born circa 920, who spent most of his life in his 
native Lombardy, and who must have been a witness of some of the 
Magyar raids into Italy, was struck by the plight of the East Roman 
Empire. He notes! that the Empire was hard pressed on all sides, and the 
implication is that it seemed, to his contemporary eyes, to be more hard 
pressed than his own Western Christendom. 

The East Roman Empire was, indeed, being assailed, like Western 
Christendom, on three fronts: by the northern barbarians, by the 
Muslims on land, and by the Muslims at sea. The Empire's Muslim 
neighbour, the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, commanded a far larger 
territory and far greater resources than Western Christendom's neigh- 
bour the Umayyad Caliphate of Córdoba; and the Western Muslims’ 
piratical stronghold in Crete was a sword pointed at the East Roman 
Empire's heart. In the course of the ninth century the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
began to lose its grip, but the consequent gradual relaxation of the 
pressure on the East Roman Empire from the south-east was more than 
offset by the rapid rise of Bulgaria on the north-west. No doubt Liutprand 
would have had Bulgaria, as well as Crete, in mind when he was assessing 
the East Roman Empire's position. Though Bulgaria was a buffer 
between the East Roman Empire and the nomad peoples on the Steppe, 
she was at the same time, like Muslim Crete, a menace to the East 
Roman Empire at close quarters. Tenth-century Western Christendom 
did not have any problem that was so acute and so intractable as the 
East Roman Empire's Bulgarian problem. 

1 Antapodosis, Book I, chap. 11. © 
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Bulgaria—that were Eastern Orthodox Christian in religion and Byzan. 
tine in culture though politically independent of the East Roman Empire 
and even if we do not deduct from the account those East Roman pos. 
sessions and dependencies in south-eastern Italy, Dalmatia, and the 
Venetian lagoon that were Western Christian in religion, not Orthodox 
The ratio between the respective areas of these two Christendoms did 
not change when, at the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
Hungary and the Scandinavian countries to the west of the Baltic were 
converted to Roman Christianity, while Russia was converted simul- 
taneously to Eastern Orthodox Christianity. Eastern Orthodox Christian 
Russia, with her open frontiers on the east and the south, was going to 
dwarf Western Christian Scandinavia eventually; but the conversion of 
Russia did not bring to the East Roman Empire the accession of strength 
that the conversion of Hungary and Scandinavia brought to Western 
Christendom. The enlarged Eastern Orthodox Christendom that em- 
in Russia was not geographically compact. Orthodox Christian 
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a matter of course, ecclesiastical subjects of the Roman Patriarchate :1 
they adhered to the Roman rite and received Roman canon law; and 
they adopted Latin, not only as the language of their Christian liturgy. 
put as the language of a higher secular culture as well. The Roman Church 
was strongly opposed to the celebration of the liturgy in any language 
other than Latin in any territory under its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, The 
only exception that it allowed, and this reluctantly, was the use of a 
Slavonic version of the liturgy, conveyed in the Glagolitic alphabet,? in 
certain Roman Catholic dioceses in Dalmatia, Croatia, and Istria;3 and 
its persistence, in this quarter, in waiving its general rule was forced upon 
the Roman Church by its local competition with Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity, whose policy was more liberal than the Roman Church’s 
in regard to both liturgical languages and ecclesiastical government. 
The Eastern Orthodox Christian churches were linked with each 
other, as the Roman See’s ecclesiastical subjects were, by a common rite 
and by a common canon law, but they were linked by these alone. They 
were not all under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Patriarch of 


1 The East German barbarians who overran the western provinces of the Roman Empire 
in the fifth century had been converted in the previous century to the Arian version of 
Christianity, which had been favoured by the Emperor Constantius II (imperabat A.D. 337- 
61). The Burgundians were not converted to the Roman Christianity of their Roman subjects 
till the second quarter of the sixth century, the Visigoths not till A.D. 589, the Lombards only in 
the course of the first half of the seventh century. (The Vandal and Ostrogoth Arian Christian 
conquerors of Roman territory had been exterminated by Justinian.) The only German 
barbarians settled on ex-Roman territory who were converted to Roman Christianity from 
paganism direct were those West Germans—Franks and English—who had been still pagans 
when they had arrived. The English pagan barbarian invaders of Britain had insulated both 
the surviving Christians in western Britain and the newly converted Irish from the Roman 
See; these Far Western Christians’ rite, in consequence, had not kept in step with the changes 
in the Roman rite, and their allegiance to the Roman See had become dubious. In the seventh 
century, Rome had to contend with Iona for the allegiance of the English Kingdom of 
Northumbria. In A.D. 664, at the Synod of Whitby, Rome won this battle; Iona itself sub- 
mitted to Rome in A.D. 716, and the Picts, Irish, Welsh, and Bretons also accepted the Roman 
method of fixing the date of Easter and the Roman form of tonsure in the course of the eighth 
century. At the conversion of the still pagan German peoples beyond the Rhine (Alemanni, 
Bavarians, Thuringians, Frisians, Saxons) there was no question of their adopting any form 
of Christianity other than the Roman. 

2 This, and not the later-made alphabet that is now known as the Cyrillic, was the original 
alphabet that had been created for the Moravian Slavs by the two Thessalonian missionary 
brothers Constantine-Cyril and Methódhios, See p. 105. r 

3 The survival ofa Slavonic version of the liturgy in this corner of the Papacy’s ecclesiastical 
domain was the relic of an ambition—cherished by Pope Nicholas I (858-67) and his two 
immediate successors, Hadrian II (867-72) and John VIII (872-82)—to foster in Central 
Europe, in between Eastern Orthodox Christendom and the Papacy's own aggressive East 
Frankish ecclesiastical subjects, a Slavophone missionary church that would be, not merely 
under the Roman See’s jurisdiction, but actually under its direct control. For this ninth- 
century Papal policy and its eventual failure, see A. P. Vlasto, The Entry of the Slavs into 
Christendom (Cambridge, 1970, University Press), pp. 52-85. For the subsequent history of the 
Slavonic liturgy, conveyed in the Glagolitic alphabet, in Dalmatia and Croatia, see op. cit., 
PP. 194-207. See also F. Dvornik, Byzantine Missions among the Slavs (New Brunswick, 1970, 
Rutgers University Press), passim. 
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Cendant jurisdictional plurality had been inevitable. It would hive 
been inconceivable that either Alexandria or Antioch should have 
accepted the supremacy of the other, or that either of these ance imperial 
cities should have subordinated itself to its much younger sister Con. 
stantinople. Thus there had had to be at least three autonomous Eastern 
Orthodox churches, and consequently there had been no logica] reason 
why Jerusalem, Cyprus, and any number of other churches of the 
Eastern Orthodox communion should not be autonomous likewise, 

The non-establishment of the Attic Greek Koi as the universal 
liturgical language is, at first sight, more surprising, considering that at 
the time when Christianity had come to birth, the koiné had been the 
universal language of higher culture in the Latin-speaking provinces of 
the Roman Empire as well as in the Greck-speaking provinces and in the 
regions farther to the east in which the indigenous cultures had been 
overlaid by a veneer of Hellenism. From the second century B.c. to the 
third century of the Christian Era, every Latin-speaker who had received 
a A would have some acquaintance with the Greek as 

T ld m language and literature. After that, the Greek Koin? 
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-Aoman society in the third century of the Christian Era had 
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A Boethius was sufficiently well versed in Greek to 
a of Aristotle into Latin, the reason why AR E ETSY 
on his big translation programme was because he realized that Greek 
hilosophy in the original Greek had now become a closed book for 
Western minds. Meanwhile, Greek had also been receding from the 
eastern section of its former domain. 

In the fifth century the peoples of Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Armenia had begun to revolt against the age-long imposition on them of 
the Greek language. Their revolt had declared itself in the Nestorian and 
Monophysite secessions from the Eastern Orthodox Church and in the 
substitution of their own languages for Greek in the liturgies of their 
dissident churches. These new non-Greek-speaking churches had then 
come into competition with the Eastern Orthodox churches for the con- 
version of still unconverted peoples in the Caucasus who were accessible 
from both quarters; and this competition had had the same liberalizing 
effect on the linguistic policy of the Eastern Orthodox churches in and 
after the fifth century as the Roman Church’s competition with Eastern 
Orthodoxy had on the Roman Church’s local linguistic policy in Dal- 
matia, Croatia, and Istria in and after the ninth century. If the Eastern 
Orthodox missionaries in Lazica, Iberia, Abkhazia, Tzania, Zikhia, and 
Alania had insisted on their converts celebrating the liturgy in Greek and 
not in their mother-tongues, they might have lost these countries to the 
Nestorians or tothe Monophysites. Accordingly, the Orthodox missionaries 
allowed them to celebrate the liturgy in their own languages, conveyed 
in alphabets of their own, devised for the purpose. 

This concession in the debatable north-eastern borderland of the 
Eastern Orthodox World set a precedent in other regions. In the ninth 
century this precedent was followed by Constantine-Cyril as a matter of 
course. On his first missionary enterprise, which was for the conversion of 
the Khazars, his first step was to set himself to learn the Khazars’ 
Turkish language. When he set out to convert the Slavs, he prepared 
himself for the mission that was to be his life-work by reducing the. 
Slavonic dialect of the hinterland of his native Greek city Thessaloniké 
to literary form ; and this indicates his intention to make this dialect fit 
to serve as a liturgical language and not simply as a medium of oral 
communication with prospective converts. . 

This linguistic and jurisdictional pluralism of Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity was liberal, even though the liberalism had been dictated by 
circumstances. Yet, just because of its liberalism, Eastern Orthodoxy was 
not so potent a unifying force as Roman Catholicism was, with its single 
centre of ecclesiastical authority in the Roman See and its single litur- 
gical and cultural language in the shape of Latin. In the tenth century, 


Roman Christendom was not only more compact geographically than. 
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Moreover, the political cleavage between the East R 
and the Bulgarian Empire went deeper than any contem om mpire 
cleavage in Western Christendom, and the reason for this E Political 
in the impressiveness and the genuine solidity of the East Ro to be found 
structure. In the West since the collapse of the Roman ios Empire, 
the fifth century, there had been no effective resuscitation ar there in 
Empire. Charlemagne’s ambitious attempt had been a f E € Roman 
during the quarter of a millennium that elapsed bevei e and, 
Charlemagne’s death and the rise of the North Italian ies € date of 
was no state in Western Christendom that was effective Sa bic there 
its subjects’ imagination and to become the paramount rein Capture 
loyalty. In this age, the paramount loyalty of a Western Christe their 
given, not to the local state in which he happened to find himsel E Was 
the Roman Church, and this master institution was commo. "bit 
whole of Western Christendom. In the West in this phase of inte, z 
the local states were too feeble and too uninspiring to be ca iie 
challenging the common feeling of Western Christian unity, By Pr of 
the East Roman Empire had been such an effective resuscitation uu 
Roman Empire that it constituted something like a closed world of 5 
own which did not readily coalesce with neighbouring countries when 
these were converted to the Eastern Orthodox Christianity that was the 
East Roman Empire's religion. Pagan states converted to Eastern Ortho- 
doxy tended to become closed worlds on their own account, in imitation 
of the East Roman Empire, which was the archetypal Eastern Orthodox 
Christian state. 

After the long-drawn-out recession of East Roman power in Italy 
between A.D. 568 and 751, and after the subsequent collapse of the 
Carolingian power in the West, the Papacy had found itself unprotected 
and consequently uncompromised by any form of secular imperial 
tutelage. The Papacy now had to fend for itself, and, while, on the 
political plane, this compelled it to live dangerously, it profited on the 
ecclesiastical plane, because the act of becoming an ecclesiastical subject 
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of the Roman See now no longer carried with it the implication of 
pecoming the political subject of an imperial power to which the Papacy 
itself professed allegiance. Meanwhile, the Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople had become more and more closely tied to the East Roman 
Imperial Government. 

The histories of the Papacy and the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate 
had, indeed, followed different lines from the outset. The Papacy had 
found its opportunity for greatness in the prestige of the Rome of St, 
Peter and St. Paul, and these two most eminent of the Apostles had been 
drawn to Rome and had suffered martyrdom there because, in their day, 
Rome had been the capital of the Mediterranean World. Rome had 
won this ecumenical position for herself a hundred and fifty years before 
the inauguration of the Imperial regime by Augustus; no emperor had 
had any hand in building up the Papacy’s power either; this had been 
achieved by the Roman Church itself, with the aid of the prestige with 
which Rome had been invested by Peter and Paul and the Fabii and the 
Scipios. By contrast, the New Rome, Constantinople, had been created 
by the fiat of a Roman Emperor. If Constantine I had not founded 
Constantinople, the bishop of Byzantium would have remained obscure; 
and the bishop of Constantinople would never have risen to become 
a patriarch if it had not been Imperial policy to give this status to the 
bishop of the new Imperial capital, and if the Imperial Government had 
not had the power to carve out a domain for this parvenu patriarchate in 
between the already existing patriarchates of Rome and Antioch. 

This ecclesiastical creation of the Constantinopolitan Imperial Govern- 
ment’s was in danger, from the beginning, of becoming the Imperial 
Government’s creature. The Patriarch of Constantinople took to styling 
himself ‘Ecumenical’ because the Emperor whose capital was this 
Patriarch’s see claimed to be a world-ruler. The identification of the 
Constantinopolitan Patriarchate with the Constantinopolitan Empire 
was not conspicuous so long as the other four patriarchal sees—Rome, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria—together with the autocephalous 
church of Cyprus, were all still included within the Constantinopolitan 
Empire's frontiers; but, after the three eastern patriarchates had been 
lost to the Arabs in the reign of Heraclius, and after the Papacy had 
transferred its allegiance from the East Roman Empire to the Austrasian 
Frankish power in the eighth century, only the patriarchal See of 
Constantinople was left within the shrunken East Roman Empire's 
frontiers. 

Meanwhile, it had become the policy of the Constantinopolitan 
Government to make the frontiers of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
coincide with those of the East Roman Empire itself. The fragment of the 
Patriarchate of Antioch in Western Cilicia which the East Roman 
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Emperor.? : - : 
E. might have been possible to prove that, de jure, the Ecumenical 
Patriarch, though politically he was an East Roman subject, Was inde- 
ndent of the Imperial Government in his own ecclesiastical Sphere; 
n in truth, there had been three recent occasions on which a patriarch 
had had the courage to debar a Caesar or an Emperor from holy com. 
munion as a penalty for a breach of morals. In 858 the Patriarch Ighnátios 
had laid this ban on the Caesar Várdhas for his having had sexual 
relations with his daughter-in-law ;3 in 867 the Patriarch Phótios had laid 
the same ban on the Emperor Basil I for his having murdered Michael 
III;* in go6 the Patriarch Nikólaos had laid it on the Emperor Leo VI 
for his having contracted a fourth marriage.5 All three protests had been 
spirited assertions of the Church's independence in its own sphere; but 
1 For this later dating, see Ostrogorsky, ‘The Byzantine Background of the Moravian 
Mission’, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Nineteen, p. 12. Ostrogorsky notes, on P. 13, 
n. 30, that Dalmatia was probably transferred on the same occasion. 
* For the procedure of appointment, see De Caer., Book II, chap. 5, pp. 530-2. 
3 Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Michael III, chap. 20, p. 826; Leo Grammaticus, p. 240; 


Theoph. Cont, Book IV, Reign of Michael ITI, chaps. 0-1, pp. 193-5; pseudo-Symeon, Rei 
of Michael HI, pun eg eh » Chaps. 30-1, pp. 193-5; pseudo-Symeon, Reign 


* Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Basil I, chap. 5, p. 841; Leo Grammaticus, pp. 254-5; 


dumm Reign of Basil I, chap. 6, pp. 688-9; Zonarás, vol. iii, Books XIII-XVIII, 


„* Geng. Mon, Cont, Reign of Leo VI, cha i , 
ni "o v^» Chap. 34, p. 865; Leo Grammaticus, p. 279; Theoph. 
an m VI, Reign of Leo VI, chap. 23, p. 370; pseudo-Symeon, Reign of Leo VI, chap. 
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all three occasions the Patriarch had paid for his stand by being 
po osed by the Caesar or Emperor whom he had censored ; and the fact 
dep t the Emperor's action had been uncanonical had only thrown into 
har relief the reality of his arbitrary power. The de facto relation of 
hera subjection to the East Roman Imperial Government into which 
po "Ecumenical Patriarchate had fallen is part of the explanation of the 
yi eine sequel to the conversion of Bulgaria to Eastern Orthodox 


Christianity. 
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Roman fortress Singidunum) inclusive. In its southward expa 
spread not only farther beyond the Aimos (Balkan) Range’ but also beyond 
theformer Roman Imperial highway that had once linked Constantinop| 

with Singidunum via Adrianople and Philippopolis and Sardica, Tt ei 
even spread beyond the former Roman Via Egnatia that had once 


1 See further III, 5 (i), p. 425. 
? Theophanes, p. 359. Sec also the present work, Annex III, p. 625. 
3 According to the anonymous author of Theoph. Cont., Book IV, Bio; i 
usa o! 4 » Biography of M; 
chap. 15, pp. 164-5, and Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 153, Michael's mother, the pee Theod 
had ceded to Bulgaria a strip of territory to the south of the eastern end of the Aimos R "id 
from Sidhérá to Dheveltós (the district called Zagorá (Zagorje) in the local Slavonic dae 
Had seems to have included the sites of the two derelict East Roman coastal Torte, 
ria Mid S ic as h iis to the Khan Borís for his conversion to Christianity 
ad, however, been deposed and relegated to a convent | bef ion 
of Boris, which did not take place till A.p. 86 i ini 
» À ; D. 864. The tonsuring of Theodora and th i 
x ipe: NE in the right order by Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Michael I prin 
Rig) m ron ain y E pn Grammaticis; Pp. 237 and 238; and by pseudo-Symeon, 
of Michael III, iin 1 : pps r d and chap. 25, p. 66 5. Pseudo-Symeon, Reign 
Michael III afer the on e es that the Zagorá (Zagorje) was ceded to Borís by 
orís and his subsequent suppression of the consequent 
of the First Bulgarian Empire, pp. 90-1, holds that the 


ini in aee Runciman, 4 History 
mn was made by 
his conversion in P nti Sup the date was after Borís's accession in 852, not after 
Whith the East Roman Em ie 2 Pridie in op: cit, p. 104, that the territorial concession 
; pi raeey fact of Bulgarias cg abe Bulgaria in 864 was the recognition of the already 
agorje by Justinian H in 705, see i n ea For the alleged cession of the 


“present work, III, 5 (iii). 
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:nked Constantinople with Dhyrrhákhion via Thessaloniké. z 
quem and Thessaloniké, and Nikópolis and Thessaloniké s e 
insulated from each other no longer just by a welter of Sklavintas but by 
the Bulgar state that had now incorporated all the Balkan Slavs as far 
south as southern Macedonia (in the original meaning of the name) and 
north-eastern Epirus.! 

By comparison with the rudimentary political structure of the Slav 
tribes before these had lost their independence, the Bulgarian state in 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus's time was highly organized.? By comparison 
with the contemporary East Roman Empire, on the other hand, it was 
still backward, and this not only politically but also economically and 
culturally. As late as the year A.D. 1018, in which the incorporation of 
West Bulgaria in the East Roman Empire was completed by Constan- 
tine's grandson Basil II, West Bulgaria had not yet achieved a money 
economy.’ All the same, the economic and political structure of tenth- 
century Bulgaria was probably not more backward than the structure of 
the majority of the states of contemporary Western Christendom, and, 
since her conversion to Eastern Orthodox Christianity in 864, and 
especially since her reception of the Slavophone Methodhian missionary 
clergy who had been expelled from Moravia in 885, Byzantine culture 
had been seeping into Bulgaria in Orthodoxy's wake. Indeed, before the 
conversion of Bulgaria, the still pagan khans Krum and his son Omurtag 
(regnabant circa 803-31) had been employing the services of East Roman 
prisoners of war and renegades to introduce the rudiments of Greek 
culture into their kingdom. Their palaces at Pliska were built for them by 
Greek architects, and the work was commemorated in inscriptions in 
contemporary vernacular Greek.* Meanwhile, the Bulgar state-builders 
and the far more numerous Slavs on whom these had imposed their rule 
had been coalescing into a single nation that remained Bulgar in name 
but had become Slav in language. 

Tenth-century Bulgaria was thus strong by comparison with the rabble 
of un-united and unorganized independent Slav communities that it had 
replaced, and this change had been a serious change for the worse from 
the standpoint of the East Roman Empire. The occupation of the interior 
of the Balkan Peninsula by the Slavs in and after the later decades of the 
sixth century had been a calamity for the Empire; but, so long as the 
Slavs had remained in their pristine state of virtual anarchy, the Empire's 


1 See II, 1 (iii) (a), pp. 102-7. 

2 For the origins of the first Bulgarian dynasty, see J. B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman 
Empire (London, 1889, Macmillan, 2 vols.), vol. ii, p. 333, with n. 2. See also Bury's editio 
minor of Gibbon, vol. iv, Appendix 15, on p. 537; Runciman, op. cit., pp. 272-81; and the 
3 See Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 530. 

4 See Runciman, op. cit., pp. 75-9; BeSevliev, Die Protobulgarischen Inschriften, especially 
his Einleitung, pp. 84—5. 
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ition in relation to the Empire’s scattered European dominions, 
P AD. 927 the East Roman Government’s Consciousness of 
Bulgaria’s power had been reflected in some startling new departures 
in East Roman protocol. In that year, which was the fifteenth year of a 
continuous state of war between Bulgaria and the East Roman Empire 
the East Roman Emperor Rhomanós I Lekapénós had bought peace from 
Bulgaria? on the basis of the territorial status quo ante bellum by making 
some extraordinary concessions on hallowed East Roman maxims of state 
Rhomands had given formal recognition to two provocative B : 
unilateral acts, In 925, Symeon—having failed, after thirteen 
war, to conquer Constantinople and to mount the East Roman 
throne there—had proclaimed himself ‘Emperor of the Ro 
Bulgars’.3 In 926 he had proclaimed the archbishop of his capital city 
Preslav* the patriarch of his empire. In the peace settlement of 927 
Rhomanós had condoned these two high-handed acts of Symeon's, 
In the first place, Rhomanós had gazetted Symeon's son and now 


? See II, 1 (iii) (a), Pp. 92 and 98-1or. 
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reigning successor Peter as an emperor.! This act did hav 
cedent.? The East Roman Government had gazetted Charle 
emperor in 811, as part of the price of a settlement with him. However, 
the two concessions were not quite comparable; for Charlemagne, after 
all, had been de facto the ruler of the whole of Western Christendom except 
Britain and Asturias. Moreover, the East Roman Government had 
discontinued the use of the title in addressing Charlemagne’s divided 
and enfeebled successors in 871,3 and they never conceded the title to 
Otto I or to any subsequent Western ‘Roman Emperor of the German 
Nation’. When, in 968, Liutprand came to Constantinople on a second 
diplomatic mission—this time on behalf of Otto I, who was a much more 
powerful ruler than Liutprand’s previous principal, Berengar of Ivrea— 
the reigning Emperor Niképhóros II's brother, the kouropalátés and 
grand loghothétés Leo, vastly annoyed Liutprand by making a point of 
referring to Otto I, not as ‘emperor’ (facies), but as ‘kinglet’ (65£),4 
and, later, the Emperor Niképhóros himself spoke to Liutprand with 
displeasure of Otto’s ‘intolerable, unmentionable’ presumption in 
assuming the Imperial title. Indeed, after the East Roman Government 
had ceased to give the title to the declining Carolingians, it did not ever 
give it to any foreign ruler except the sovereign of Bulgaria. 
Rhomanós' second concession in the Romano-Bulgarian peace 
settlement of 927 had been to recognize the archbishop of the Bulgarian 
See of Dhrístra (Durostorum, Dhorystolon)—not the archbishop of the 
Bulgarian capital city Preslav—as a patriarch independent of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch of Constantinople and supreme over the Orthodox 
Church within the Bulgarian Emperor Peter's dominions.5 It is true that, 


€ one pre- 
Magne as an 


1 See Runciman, op. cit., Appendix XI. If Rhomanós had not conceded to Peter in A.D. 
927 the title of *Emperor' that Symeon had already assumed, it seems improbable that 
Rhomanós would have given his granddaughter in marriage to a non-Imperial barbarian 
ruler. However, Rambaud, in op. cit., p. 342, points out that the original formula of address, 
in which the sovereign of Bulgaria was styled ‘Arkhon’, not ‘vasiléfs’, was still in use after 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus had associated his son Rhomanós II with himself, i.e. in or 
after 945. This formula and the revised formula are set out on p- 370 of the present work. 

Peter himself styled himself first BactAeds Bovàyápwv and later simply BaciAeds eùoeßýs on 
his own lead seals (Nos. 91 and 92 in BeSevliev, Die Protobulgarischen Inschriften, pp. 332-4 of 
text; cf. his Einleitung, p. 80). 

? It had not one, but two precedents, the second of which was the more pertinent of the 
two, if it is true that, in 913, the Patriarch of Constantinople and regent of the East Roman 
Empire, Nikélaos Mystikós, had recognized Symeon as being BaciAeds xai abroxpdrwp rdv 
Bovhydpwv. However, the evidence for this is not conclusive. See Obolensky in C. Med. H., 
vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 506, with n. 1; Vlasto in op. cit., p. 173, with n. 75 on p. 373. See 
further the present chapter, p. 366, n. 2. 

i 3 See Moravcsik and Jenkins’s Commentary on Constantine Porphyrogenitus's De Adm. 
mp., p. 83. 

* Liutprand, Legatio, chap. 2. In East Roman official Greek, the word 7 had a deprecia- 
tory connotation. To translate it as ‘king’, without putting ‘king’ into the diminutive, would 
be to miss the word’s contemptuous nuance. 

$ Before long, the Emperor Peter retransferred the Bulgarian Patriarch from the see of 
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Rhomands had made a third concession in 927. He had given hi 


ía in marriage to the Emperor Peter.! By this da 
Se ieee on the Bulgarian thr one had been Christians for 
sixty-three years; and, now that the ROTE ee of Bulgaria had 
been gazetted as an Emperor by the East Roman Government, he had per- 
haps become technically eligible, according to East Roman protocol, for 
obtaining an Imperial bride. All the same, this concession of Rhoman¢s’s 
was subsequently censured by Constantine Porphyrogenitus in a passage 
that has been quoted already.? f 
In this context, Constantine cites one precedent for this third con. 
cession of Rhomanós's in order to disallow it. According to Constantine 
the Emperor Leo III had ‘made a marriage-alliance with the Khaqan of 
the Khazars, and had taken his daughter to wife’. The Khazar Princess 
in question, who was baptized under the name Eiréné, must have been a 
pagan till then ;3 so, on this point, the precedent was still more shocking 
than María's marriage to a Christian Bulgarian Emperor. But, then, what 
could you expect ofan Emperor who had already ‘put himself outside the 
fear of God and His commandments” by attacking the veneration of the 
holy eikóns? After that, Leo III would have been capable of any enormity, 
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Dhristra to the see of Preslav, but the East Roman Government seems never to have recognized 
any archbishop of Preslav as being a patriarch (see Runciman, op. cit., pp. 181-2). 
RM p Moai op. cit, p. 173, the date of this marriage, and also the date of the 
tip Eins oi the Bulgarian Patriarchate, may have been as late as 932. 
"Ong Lut VEU unda. as has been noted there, does mention, as a mitigating 
13 Thi ma | e Dulgars were Christians of the Eastern Orthodox rite. 
triage could not have been contracted after the Khazar royal family's conversion 
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on several points of fact. 
had married the Khazar 
at man’s worthy son and 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus is here in error 

To begin with, the iconoclast Emperor who 

rincess had been, not Leo IH, but that gre 
successor Constantine V. This does not affect Constantine Porphyro- 

enitus’s polemical argument, since Constantine V had gone to greater 
lengths in his iconoclasm than Leo III. There were, however, two other pre- 
cedents that were older than the one that had been set by Constantine V 

ystinian II had married a Khazar Khaqan's Sister, and Heraclius 
had promised to give his own daughter in marriage to the Khaqan of the 
Khazar's Turkish overlords, or perhaps even to the Turkish Khaqan's 
second in command.’ Justinian I's act could be ignored with greater 
justification than Constantine V’s. Justinian II had not been an icono- 
clast, but he had been a homicidal maniac. Heraclius was more difficult 
to dispose of. He had not only been an Orthodox Christian ; he had also 
been a hero who had saved the Empire from destruction. It would have 
been hard for any of his successors to maintain that a precedent set by 
Heraclius counted for nothing, considering that, if it had not been for 
Heraclius’s heroism, the line of Roman Emperors would probably have 
ended in Heraclius’s execrable predecessor Phokás. 

An unimplicated observer will probably judge that, in making peace 
between the East Roman Empire and Bulgaria on the terms set out above, 
Rhomanós I had done a good service to both countries and to the whole 
Byzantine World. That his peace-settlement turned out eventually to 
have been no more than a truce was not Rhomanós's fault. An eventual 
catastrophic dénouement of the issue between the East Roman Empire 
and the Bulgarian Empire was almost foredoomed by the relation— 
discussed in the first chapter of this part of the present book—that had 
previously been established between the East Roman Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople. 

If the East Roman Empire and Bulgaria had been two Western 
Christian countries, the conversion of Bulgaria to Christianity would 
have broken down the barriers between them and have opened the way for 
their fusion with each other. This had been the effect of the conversion of 


` Saxony on the Saxons’ relation with the Franks, notwithstanding the fact 


that Christianity had been forced upon the Saxons at the sword’s point 
by Charlemagne. The Saxon resistance had been so obstinate that the 
Franco-Saxon war had dragged on for thirty years. Yet, within little 
more than 150 years of the final subjugation of the Saxons by the Franks, 
a Saxon Western Roman Emperor was seated on Charlemagne’s throne. 


1 Nic. Patr., pp. 15-16, read together with Theophanes, pp. 315-16. See the present work, 
P- 441. 

2 Ostrogorsky, "The Byzantine Empire in the World of the Seventh Century’, p. 18, notes 
that East Roman Emperors did not disdain to contract matrimonial alliances with 
Khazar Khaqans. . 
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" The eror Leo VI felt that the conversion of Bulea 


East Roman Emp any rate her eventual definitive cho; 

The Fast, in 864, ici to the Western, form of Chris eid th 
Orthodox, Sus a moral obligation for both Bulgaria id 
live in a fraternal relation with each other a e 
tof the question so long as Bulgaria had still be en pagan, n 
had been ou ^ of his Taktikd,! Leo announces that he is going to mus 
striking passa the tactics that the Bulgars and the (East) Ronda : n 
from Conca er, ‘because we are brothers in virtue of our Cot Se 
against each © E ... we have no intention of arming SERI Fa 
faith and there written by Leo VI notwithstanding the uk 


, rds were é 
Bulgars. en Mk conversion of Bulgaria had not averted the Roman, 
lib war of 894-6—a war that had been waged in Leo Vp, Bun 
ulg 


: : before the date at which Leo was writ; ; 
reign, and this aere It was a tragedy for Eastern Orthodox Oh Pus 
a here, the peaceful conversion of Bulgaria to Christianity 
resulted, not in an improvement, but in a worsening, of Bulgaria 
relations with the East Roman Empire, as a consequence of the Ecy, 
menical Patriarch’s political subjection to the East Roman Imperia] 
Government. 


By this time, as has been noted, the Ecumenical Patriarch had been 
virtually reduced to the status of an official of the East Roman State, and, 
as a logical accompaniment of this development, his territorial domain 
had been made conterminous with the Empire’s. Consequently, an 
acceptance of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the East Roman Emperor’s 
subject and official the Ecumenical Patriarch might be interpreted as 
implying a submission to the political sovereignty of the East Roman 
Emperor himself. This point had not been a stumbling-block for the 
princes and peoples of Lazica and Iberia and Abkhazia and Tzania and 

Zikhia and Alania. The ruler of Iberia had explicitly recognized the 
East Roman Emperor's sovereignty by accepting the title of an East 
Roman kouropalátés ex officio, Alania was guaranteed by the natural 
rampart of the Caucasus Range against any practical interference, on the 
1 m VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 18, § 44, col. 957. 
* The chronological sequence is made clear by Leo’s i i 
aus ferrying of the Magyars across the Dau in Porra ace s LR ELLO 
oe e yielded, without fighting, to an East Roman military demonstration, and hehad 
in d aptism the name Michael, which was the name of the reigning East Roman 
mperor Michael III (Kedhrénós, vol. ii, pp. 1¢1— ). A si ^ 
pricoer by the Bast Remang non » pP. 151-3 sister of Borís's, who had been taken 
exchange cf prisoners (Red. * irs i had ues converted to Christianity, had been released in an 
PP. 163-3, gives credit Os, vol, It, p. 151; cf. pseudo-Symeon, p. 664). Theoph. Cont, 
Kath and in Gere p cT for the conversion of Borís. Symeon, in Leo Grammaticus, 
vem Cont, p. 824, gives the credit to the East Roman Army's annihilation 


‘of the Amir of Malativah's raaa: A 
-they were alee hi ipei farce in 863. When the Bulgars heard the news of this, 
was prostrated by a fami : caved in’. Symeon also mentions, in locc. citt., that Bulgaria 
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t Roman Government’s part, with its de facto indepe ; 
e however, been a stumbling-block to p ks Ris E E his 
conversion to Eastern Orthodox Christianity in 864. One of the con- 
ditions stipulated in the Romano-Bulgarian treaty of that year had been 
that Bulgaria should come under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate." The recognition of the East Roman Govern- 
ment’s political sovereignty, which might be held to be implicit in this 
ecclesiastical stipulation,? was unacceptable to Boris, and, to avoid this 
awkward political implication, Boris broke the treaty in 866 by trans- 
ferring Bulgaria’s ecclesiastical allegiance from the Ecumenical Patriarch 
to the Pope, who was not the political subject of any secular prince 
during the interval between the collapse of the Carolingian Western 
Roman Empire and its revival by the Saxon dynasty and its successors. 

This move of Boris’s was astute, but it did not succeed. Its failure may 
have been partly the Papacy’s fault. The Papacy seems not to have been 
well-enough informed or alert enough to exploit the opportunity with 
which Boris had presented it. The Pope and his representatives in Bulgaria 
may, on occasions, have been obtuse and tactless. But probably the 
fundamental obstacle that stood in the way of Bulgaria’s joining the 
Roman Church definitively was that already, before her conversion, 
she had committed herself to the reception of the Byzantine culture.3 
Culturally, tenth-century Constantinople was impressive and tenth- 
century Rome was not.* In any case, Borís, whatever may have been his 
reasons, did voluntarily re-transfer his allegiance from the Papacy to the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate in 870 and accepted a Greek archbishop and 
Greek bishops at the hands of the Patriarch Ighnátios ;5 and, though the 
East Roman Emperor Basil I awarded Bulgaria to the See of Rome in 
A.D. 879,9 Boris clinched Bulgaria’s adherence to the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate when he accepted the services of the Slavophone Methodhian 


1 Runciman, op. cit., p. 106. 

2 Symeon in Leo Grammaticus, p. 238, and in Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 824, says outright that, 
in 864, the Bulgars Xpicriavol yevéoÜat xai tnordrrecbat rH Bac xal 'Pwpaiois jrijcavro. 
He is assuming that conversion was tantamount to submission. 

3 See pp. 359-60. 

* See Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance, et Rome, pp. 255 and 264; Runciman, op. cit., p. 122. 

5 In Philótheos's klétorolóyion, the Archbishop of Bulgaria occupies a high place in the 
order of precedence. He ranks below the synkellos of the Patriarch of Constantinople but 
above all the stratéghof of the thémata and commanders of the taghmata (p. 146 Bury, p. 727 

6 This move of Basil I's was, on the face of it, a volte face. At the Ecumenical Council that 
had met in Constantinople in A.D. 869-70 on Basil I's initiative, the Emperor had seen to 
it that the Papal legates should be outvoted by the representatives of all four eastern patri- 
archates when the Council was asked by the Bulgarian Government for a judgement on the 
question whether Bulgaria's ecclesiastical allegiance ought to be given to the See of Rome or 
to the See of Constantinople. In 879, Basil persuaded the Papal legates, and no doubt ordered 
the Ecumenical Patriarch, to accept him as arbitrator. Presumably, when he gave his judge- 
ment in Rome's favour, he was aware that Bulgaria was not going to act on it. 
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366 lled from Moravia in 885.1 Boys. y; 
been expe : > S, lik, 
clergy whe m Christian princes in pe CACHE was evi nes 
pe T sleeping dogs lie; but his son and second successor 
content to 


ised the political issue, with tragi 
4 bat 893-927) raise agi 
sagnabat [impera 


for all parties AT ds the Emperor Alexander's death and 
In don nstantine Porphyrogenitus's first reign as sole Emper the 
beginning of s war with the East Roman Empire for the second bur 
Symeon M 2 „walls of Constantinople, and did not withdraw ti i e, 
reached the pa m the Ecumenical Patriarch Nikólaos, the Presid H he 
had obion ie that was acting for the child-Emperor, a pro i of 
the pan i rue age— perhaps a promise that one of Symeon dan a of 
an Imperia tually become Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s wife. Tt a 
should ARN was planning to do what was actually done, six anq bus 
m pine by Rhomanós Lekapénós. (Symeon's abortive move m 
years a have put the idea into Rhomanós's head.) If Symeon had pe 
able to obtain confirmation of his acceptance at Constantinople ie 
Constantine’s future father-in-law, this would have given him a leverage 
for installing himself as president of the board of regents in the Patriarch’, 
place, and from this it would have been a short step to transformin 
himself from a regent into a co-Emperor who would have been virtuall 
sole Emperor as the colleague of a minor. This plan of Symeon’s—if i 
did so planz—miscarried. After Symeon's withdrawal from East Roman 
territory, Constantine's mother Zoe succeeded in wresting the Imperia] 
Government out of the Patriarch Nikólaos's hands, and she repudiated 


Symeoy, 


€ results 


1 See p. 359. 

? For this interpretation of Symeon's stipulations in 913-14, see Runciman Op. cit. 
with Appendix X. The evidence for this plan of Symeon's is slight. In a letter of Nil ae 
(No. 16, col. 112), addressed to Symeon in the winter of 920/1, after Rhomanós Leka tnd ha i 
been crowned vasiléfs, Nikólaos reminds Symeon that Symeon had once asked for e 
perial marriage-alliance and that his request had been refused. Nikélaos does not uy ho 
was to have married whom, and he does not give the date. His meeting with Symeona tis 
Symeon was investing Constantinople in 91 3 is, no doubt, the most likely occasion According 
to Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 878, Leo Grammaticus, p. 292, and Theoph. Cont. 8: Niko d 
crowned Symeon at this meeting, but with the Patriarch’: i et ea ae 
a crown or a diadem, None of these versions of the Byza 


Coronation was gcnuine or sham, or whether the Patriarc 
as Emperor of the Romans! or 


3 own cowl (êmipimrýpiov), not with 
reas Chronicle states whether this 
crowned the Khan as ‘Caesar’ 

: ror 
as ‘Emperor of the Bulgars’ or just as ‘Emperor’. The one 


ther the emergency with which he had h i 
Liv, an h ad had to cope in 913. See 
Mystikés’s Meri Pnp P. 135 (Gr égoire) and pp. 505-6 (Obolensky) P For Nibilaos 
it, chap. 4, n, 7500 garian affairs, see Obolensky in loc. cit., p. 506, n. 2, and 
dressed to Symeo P. rs There are 29 extant letters on Bulgarian affairs, 26 
it, draws particular i fy are printed in Migne, P.G., vol. cxi, cols. 40-196. 
ttention to letter No. 18 of 921 and letter No. 28 of 925. 
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ikólaos's promise (whatever this may have been) to S 
ae of prolonging the Romano-Bulgarian war for mm ae sid 

On a long view, it would have been best for the East Roman Empire 
as well as for Bulgaria and for Eastern Orthodox Christendom as a whole, 
if Symeon had succeeded in forestalling Rhomanós Lekapénós in in- 
sinuating himself on to the Imperial throne at Constantinople. As an East 
Roman Emperor, Symeon would have been acceptable to East Roman 

ublic opinion, for, though he was an alien by birth, he was a Byzantine 
by education and by predilection. Symeon had been brought up in 
Constantinople. He seems to have lived in the Imperial Palace and to 
have attended the Caesar Várdhas's university in the Maghnávra, as 
well as the Patriarch Phótios's school of Slavonic studies. His addiction to 
Byzantine culture had earned him the nickname ‘semi-Greek’ (ńuiapyos) 33 
and, when he had come to the throne in Bulgaria, he had not only pro- 
moted the translation of Christian Greek literary works into the literary 
form of the Macedonian Slavonic dialect that had been created by the 
Thessalonian missionaries Constantine-Cyril and Methódhios; he had 
made some of these translations himself? Symeon the Bulgar was more 
highly cultivated than his successful competitor Rhomanós Lekapénós, 
the self-made East Roman from the Armeniac army-corps district, He 
would have been at least as well equipped for playing an East Roman 
Emperor's role as the provincial Rhomanós or the ‘displaced persons’ 
Basil I and Leo III. If Symeon had succeeded in uniting the East Roman 
Empire with Bulgaria in a personal union, the opposition would have 
been likely to come, not from his East Roman subjects, but from his Bulgar 
fellow-countrymen. As the legitimate representative of the Bulgarian 
dynasty, Symeon would probably have got the better of his Bulgar 
opponents—to judge by the success of his father Borís and his son Peter in 
dealing with attempted revolutions. In that event, his reign might have 
seen the beginnings of a fusion between the East Roman Empire and 
Bulgaria with a minimum of resistance and of bloodshed. 

When the possibility of a union of the two crowns on Symeon's head 
had been ruled out by Rhomanós Lekapénós's acquisition of the East 
Roman crown, the next best settlement was the compromise, outlined 
above, that was negotiated in 927 between Rhomanós and Symeon's son 
and successor Peter. Unhappily the coexistence of two empires, each 
with a tame patriarchate of its own, could not be a permanent solution 
for the problem of Romano-Bulgarian relations. The East Roman 
Empire had inherited, and the Bulgarian Empire had acquired from it, 
the ideology of the Roman Empire of Augustus and Diocletian and 


* ‘Hunc etenim Simeonem emiargon, id est semigrecum, esse aiebant’ (Liutprand, Ant- 
apodosis, Book III, chap. 19). - 
a Sce p. 522, n. 3. ] 
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ae 1 Any empire that claimed to be the Roman Empires | 
Constantine omitting itself to claiming to bea world-state ; and, w cir 
x ust room enough for the East Roman Empire to c0 ae 
d ues with Charlemagne s Western Roman Empire Ming 
d f Europe, there was not room for the permanent Coexistence 
other ees interlocked with each other within the bounds of ed 
two worl’ e 


0 3 
compromise that her Er 


andfather had negotiated with her edes 
Ni 


: as facilitated by an annual subsidy tha 
Pomen ing’ label of a personal allowance to María from her Ba 
e de Rhomanós I was sincerely anxious to preserve the pea. 
ib Bulgaria that he had re-established with such difficulty. The st 
‘tlike Constantine Porphyrogenitus might disappro 
more unwat- niece Maria Lekapéné’s unsuitable marri Mas 
paper of his wife's niece : : arriage,! but in 
ractice he was glad to profit by it when, in 945, the deposition of his 
Lekapenid colleagues had left him solely responsible for conducting the 
Empire's foreign policy. Constantine did nothing to disturb the Peace of 
which this marriage, and the financial arrangements that went with it 
were the guarantee, and, if he had outlived María, he would have felt 
anxious. F 
The peace was, in fact, preserved until Maria’s death in 965. There. 
upon the Emperor Peter was so ill-advised as to demand from the East 
Roman Government a continuance of his deceased wife's annual allow. 
ance on the ground that it was ‘a customary tribute’. Peter now had to 
deal with the Emperor Niképhóros II Phokás; and Niképhóros II was 
not Constantine Porphyrogenitus, as the East Roman officials pointed 
out to Otto I's ambassador Liutprand in A.D. 968.2 The consequence was 
half a century of devastating and exhausting warfare. The year 972 sa 
the extinction of the Bulgarian Empire and the abolition of the Bulgarian 
dose The co-extensive domains of the East Roman Empire and 
cumenical Patriarchate now stretched northwards up to the line of 
ra i aber iR for the first time for 370 years. The year 1018 saw the 
ial overthrow and annexation of the West Bulgari 
arisen in 976 in the extinguished Bulgari ir "s derelic dum 
ie guished Bulgarian Empire’s derelict western 
In this i 
B a eae between the East Roman Empire and 
an Empire was bound to emerge as the victor in 


¥ See pp. 16-17, 
! The first bout had been tween 2 See pp. 18 and 67. 
i the second had been oi the Emperor Constantine V and a series of Bulgar 


between Khan K 
between Khan § an Krum and the Emperor Niképhóros I; the third 
Emperor § ymeon and the Emperor Leo VI: the fourt 3 
ymeon and the Emperor Rhomanés I Leksphnés. h had been between the 
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limited and elusive military sense. Since 924, when 

foiled by the fortifications of Cotatankidonie for the anita b s 
Roman Government had been taking advantage of the truce on its 
Balkan front to establish its ascendency over the declining power of 
the Eastern Muslims and to destroy the Western Muslims’ stronghold in 
Crete. By 965, when the Emperor Peter delivered his rash challenge 
Niképhóros II had his hands free to concentrate against Bulgaria M 
military strength for which she was no match. On a wider view, however 
the outcome of this fifty-two-years-long war (966-1018) was a defeat for 
both the two principal states of the Byzantine World, and therefore a de- 
feat for the Byzantine Society itself. In the end, Bulgaria was incorporated 
in the East Roman Empire by the ‘methods of barbarism’ by which 
Saxony had been incorporated in the Carolingian Empire ; and the social 
consequences were more serious because, in Basil II ‘the Bulgar-killer’s’ 
and Tsar Samuel’s war, the two contending states were better organized 
for bleeding each other and themselves white than the Franks and Saxons 
had been two hundred years earlier. This eventual solution of the prob- 
lem of Romano-Bulgarian relations was by far the worst of the three 
alternatives. It was worse than the possible peaceful union under the 
Emperor Symeon which had remained unachieved, and it was worse 
than the coexistence, negotiated between the Emperor Rhomanós I and 
the Emperor Peter, which had broken down. 

Meanwhile, the protocol reflecting the compromise of A.D. 927 was 
observed punctiliously at the East Roman Court, and the observance of 
it survived the rupture of 965, as Liutprand found, to his annoyance, in 
968. 

One consequence, in the sphere of protocol, of the East Roman recog- 
nition of the sovereign of Bulgaria as the only emperor in the World 
besides the East Roman Emperor himself was that Bulgarian ambassadors 
now took precedence over all others except the legates of the Roman See.? 


1 The two previous occasions had been in 913 and in 922. 

2 Though the Pope and his legates are given precedence over all other potentates and all 
other envoys in the protocol of the East Roman Imperial Government, His Holiness can hard- 
ly have been content with the terms in which he is described. In answer to the legates’ greet- 
ings, the Imperial loghothétés asks: ‘How is the most holy Bishop of Rome, the spiritual 
father of our holy Emperor?’ (De Caer., Book II, chap. 47, p. 680); and the form of East 
Roman address to the Pope is: "To the most holy Pope of Rome, our spiritual father’. More- 
over, the golden bull attached to a letter to the Pope is worth only one solidus (p. 686) or, at 
most, two solidi (p. 688). Two solidi is the lowest stated value of the bull attached to a letter 
addressed to any potentate (e.g. the Kouropalátés of Iberia, the Exousiokrátor of Alania, the 
ruler of Sardinia). The Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem get bulls worth 
three solidi each. The Caliph (ó pwroovpBovdos, i.e. ‘the President of the Council’) and the 
Amir of Egypt get bulls worth four solidi each (pp. 686 and 689). ‘The bull attached to the 
letter sent [to the Amir of Egypt] by the Porphyrogénnetoi Constantine and Rhomanós 
weighed eighteen exáyia' (p. 189). These figures reveal the Pope's real rating at the East 
Roman Court. 
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cedence of the Roman See’s representation over 

ae E expressly established l y Taaa and it is f nd Orei 
the Roman See's being given Pu pace onn Constantin, ported 
genitus's schedule of formulas for greetings fo the Empire by Ph : 
from divers nations (together with the respective responses of the lvo 
sedis tou dhrémou)? and in his converse schedule of forms of h gho. 
the Imperial Government to foreign rulers.3 address p 

In the first of these two schedules, Bulgaria comes next after the 


the second schedule, Bulgaria does not have even i Roman 
e comes below all the Eastern Orthodox patriarcha e Secong 
the Muslim potentates, greater and lesser; below the eye elow 
Armenia, Caucasia, and Western Christendom, for instance qim of 
of Saxony’ (Bfjya Zalwvias) ; and even below the Doge of Veni € King 
of the six autonomous principalities attached to the Eas A the 

Oman 
hat, in 
mula 
Bulgaria in the 


See. In 
place. Sh 


rulers aes 
army-corps district of Laghouvardhia.¢ It is significant, however 
t 
z 


this second context, Constantine gives, in addition to the Original fi 
a revised one that corresponds to the concessions made to a 
compromise of 927.5 The original formula is: 


To the God-appointed ruler (ãpxovra) of Bulgaria: ‘In the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, our one and only true God: Mam 
tine and Rhomanós [II],* Emperors of the Romans, true believers; 
same God, to our well-beloved spiritual son the God-appoin dra i 
of the most Christian nation of the Bulgars.’7 S 


n the self. 
(dpyovra) 


This is almost the same formula as is used in the Imperi ive 
response to the Bulgarian envoys’ greetings: ‘How is a bo at 
spiritual grandson [subsequently changed to ‘son’] the Go 
ruler of Bulgaria P8 

But, in the schedule of forms of address, Constantine 
giving the original formula: “The present-day version aoe 
and Rhomanós [II], pious autocrat Emperors in Christ our God, to : 
well-beloved spiritual son the lord so-and-so Emperor of Bulgaria »» i 

The increase in the degree of the respect that the East Roman Govern- 
ment felt it politic to pay to the Bulgarian Government can be traced in 





y Emperor; 
d-appointed 


* In De Caer., Book II, chap. 52, p. Bonn, B 

2 De Caer., Book II, chap. 47, Pp. 6806. S RA 

: rs dt, Book II, chap. 48, pp. 686-92. 
] e Prince of Benevento, thi i incipaliti 
i ented finan the Ba Hal, s pg important of the three South Lombard principalities, 
P ose Figo Ta EPE se of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’, in The English 

* Th w, no. Pri! 1907), pp. 209-27, on p. 226, n. 49. 
n rawr ir of these two names with the original formula suggests that the formula 
ser da oe iron died rins d point, and the difficulties in the way of accepting 

y iced on p. . I. 

<- 7 De Car., Book II, chap. 48, p. 690. 
© Op. cit, Book II, chap. 47, pp. 681-2, 





9 Op. cit., Book II, chap. 48, p. 69% 
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yn 
the records of the seating of the guests of honour at Imperial banquets on 
state occasions. ‘ 

In 968 the Bulgarian ambassador’s precedence over all other foreign 
envoys (always excepting Papal legates, no doubt, if these were present) 
was being stiffly upheld by the East Roman Imperial officials, as Otto Is 
envoy Liutprand discovered. After having been seated fifteen places 
away from the Emperor at one banquet,! Liutprand left the room when 
at another banquet, he found himself placed below a Bulgarian am 
passador ‘with his head cropped like an Hungarian and a brass chain 
doing duty for a belt'.? f 

Liutprand was unaware of the status accorded to Bulgaria by East 
Roman protocol, and he also did not take the point that his Bulgarian 
colleague’s appearance in Bulgar national dress was a deliberate act of 
national self-assertion, and that the East Roman officials’ acquiescence 
in this gave the measure of the extent to which they felt it necessary 
to humour the Empire’s formidable Bulgarian neighbours.) This was a 
conspicuous and disagreeable exception to the otherwise rigidly enforced 
rule that anyone, East Roman or foreign, who was to appear in the 
Emperor's presence must wear the change of clothes (d\Adgiyov), or the 
successive changes (dAAagipara [5ic]), prescribed for that person, according 
to his rank. Even Muslim envoys or visitors, who in other respects were 
treated almost as deferentially as Bulgar envoys and visitors, had to 
appear in white, without belts, and properly shod.’ By contrast, the 
Bulgars had the privilege of retaining their national costume. When 
Liutprand took offence, he was betraying his ignorance of these niceties 
of East Roman protocol. As he left the room, the Emperor’s brother, 
the kouropalátés and grand loghothétés Leo, with the protonotarios 
Symeon, ran after Liutprand, shouting at him that the Bulgarian 
ambassador enjoyed precedence over all other foreign envoys by treaty 
right, and that the present Bulgarian ambassador, in spite of his cropped 
head, unwashed body, and brass chain, was nevertheless a patrikios 
and must therefore take precedence over a bishop—especially a bishop 
who was also a Frank. They would not let Liutprand come back. They 
sent him off to take his dinner in the servants’ hall. 

Before the agreement of 927, Bulgarian envoys had not enjoyed this 
unique precedence. In the standard order of seating of foreign envoys at 
an Imperial banquet at the close of the ninth century, as set out by 
Philótheos,8 the foreign clergy take first place among them, the Roman 
clergy have precedence, with the clergy of the three eastern patriarchates 
_ 1 Legatio, chap. 11. ` 2 Op. cit., chap. 19. 3 De Caer., Book II, chap. 52, p. 768. 

4 See the inventory of alláxima [sic] in De Caer., Book II, chap. 41. 


5 Philótheos in De Caer., Book II, chap. 52, pp. 743 and 768 Bonn, pp. 157 and 169 Bury. 
7 Legatio, chap. 19. 


$ Ibid., p. 768 Bonn, p. 169 Bury. 
8 In De Caer., Book II, chap. 52, pp. 739-40 Bonn, 155-6 Bury. — 
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clergy of the rChate : 
aed out of courtesy. All the clergy take Pies 
ign X? of máyistroi, but tie Archbishop of Bulgar’ 
over gu /nkelloi of all the patriarchates, and only ju : 
comes below the synke! d the governor of the Anatolic Eoi above 


ikioi an ; G 
di E pU Jay envoys the Muslims take first place (the fa 
istrict. 


I k ; -religionists), * 

higher than their Western co-relig s). ‘The H 
M A tke second place. Only the Franks are placed beloy 
ie. , 


it for their dinner till 
lay envoys have to wait for ppe de 
ge! » 


istricts. 
This a ks Bulgarian envoys’ place at the close of the ninth 


f rd order of precedence for the seating at Imperial ban 

p pa Les banquets the Bulgars came off well. The test of e AN 
basador's status was whether he was seated among the guests of honour 
at the great golden table, and, if he was, what place he was given there, 
At the Imperial banquet on the Feast of Pentecost, 


If ambassadors of great powers happen to be at Court, and if the Em 
invites them to dinner, the little golden table is placed above, wher 
[golden] pendapyryion? stands, and the Emperor sits at that, while th 
bassadors sit at the great golden table.3 

At the banquet on Christmas Day, however, at the close of the ninth 
century, when Philótheos was compiling his table of Precedence, two 
Bulgarian envoys were included among the twelve eminent guests 
representing the twelve Apostles, who were seated at the Emperor’s own 
table. At the banquet on Easter Day the two Bulgarian envoys were not 
included among the fourteen guests seated at the Emperor’s own table 
but they were among the thirty seated at the great golden table on this 
occasion. The Easter Day protocol was repeated at the banquets on the 
third and the sixth day of the week after Easter.6 At the reception before 
the banquet on the sixth day, the Bulgarian ambassadors presented 
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! Philótheos, De Caer., Book II, chap. > A 

2 A glorified ‘dumb-waiter’. aera ante 
? De Caer., Book I, chap. 9, 
Feast of Pentecost at the time 
have been in the sixth decade 
normally dined at a separate ta 
Philótheos in De Caer., Book II, c 


p. 70. This passage gives the protocol at the banquet on the 
when Constantine Porphyrogenitus was writing, which may 
of the tenth century, But we may guess that the Emperor 
n of his own = nt occasions at all dates. According to 
kodi a ap. 52, pp. 726-7 Bonn, pp. 145-6 Bury, the only dignitaries 
pa nuc the Emperors at their majesties’ separate (dwoxomrf) table were the Patriarch of 

pie, a caesar, a novelísimos, a kouropalátés, a vasileopátor, and a belted patrikía. 


Normall g 
However” ete eed will not have been admitted to this ultra-select company. 
949 and at Niképhóros Ire. Pru dined at Constantine Porphyrogenitus's own table in 


* Philói i 

i srg in De Caer, Book II, chap. 52, P- 742 Bonn, p. 157 Bur 

; Fa Ex cap. cit., pp. 766-7 Bonn, p. 168 Bury. : ie 
v Cap. cit., pp. 769 and 771 Bonn, 169 and 17o Bury. 


Bulgaria - 
;. gifts, and, after this day's proceedings, they were ` 
Lan id not invited to the banquet on the Sunday Pa di i 
on the Tuesday following, they were packed off home, and the Court 
was relieved of their presence. 

The truth is that the Bulgar envoys’ company was not relished by 
their East Roman hosts any more than it was by their Frankish colleague 
Liutprand. They were honoured solely for East Roman reasons of state; 
and it is evident that, though they were not given such high precedence 
before A.D. 927 a5 after the agreement arrived at in that year, they were 
already being treated with considerable respect in the ninth century. We 
may guess that this exceptionally indulgent treatment of Bulgar envoys 
at the East Roman Court was a consequence of the events of 811-13, 
when Khan Krum and his men had destroyed an East Roman army, 
killed the hapless Emperor Niképhóros I himself, captured Mesémvria, 
Dheveltós, and Adrianople, and deported Adrianople’s inhabitants. 
After this East Roman disaster, it must have become clear to the East 
Romans that the Bulgars were neighbours who could not be treated 
cavalierly. 

A ninth-century incident which illustrates both the indulgence of the 
East Romans to Bulgar envoys and their dislike of them is recorded by 
Constantine in his biography of his grandfather the Emperor Basil I. 
This incident was trivial in itself, but it was historic in its political 
consequences. It gave the strong-limbed young groom from Adrianople 
his opening for hewing his blood-bespattered path to the Imperial 
throne. 

One day the patríkios and dhoméstikos ton Skholón Andíghonos set up 
a banquet on a sumptuous scale in the Imperial apartments containing the 
[banqueting-]hall adjoining the Imperial Palace, and invited his own father 
Várdhas to be the guest of honour at the dinner. The Caesar went to the feast, 
bringing with him the more important members of the Senate and his own 
personal friends and companions. He brought along, too, the ambassadors 
from Bulgaria, who were customarily resident in the Imperial City at that 
season of the year. One of the guests was Basil's master Theóphilos in virtue 
of his, too, being a kinsman of the Caesar's. Another guest was the patríkios 
Constantine, the father of the patríkios Thomas, who in our reign is loghothétés 
tou dhrómou and is distinguished for his prowess in philosophy and for his 
financial integrity. 

The Bulgars have the national failing of being conceited and boastful. 
On this occasion they happened to have with them a countryman of theirs 
who had a reputation for physical hardiness and who was a first-class wrestler. 
Up till then, he had hardly ever been thrown by anyone who had tried a fall 
with him, The Bulgarian ambassadors displayed an insufferable pride in this 
champion of theirs. They went beyond the limit in their insolence. 


. * Op. cit., cap. cit., pp. 773-4 Bonn, 171 Bury. 
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the drink went Caesar : ‘Your highness, I have a man w 
Theóphilos said pole the word for him to take on this fabulous B 
gian to Bulgaria unbeaten, it will be a terrible disgrace f 
the fellow goes y Bulgars’ insolence will increase beyond all bearing >m OT 
the Romans, and t da and the aforementioned patríkios Constantin t The 
Caesar gave the iio d towards Basil because he was himself of the Who 
was extremely WE now did Basil a good turn. Constantine noticed stan 
Armenian ce aaa was to take place was swimming in water, ang he the 
Jace where he might perhaps slip, so he asked the Caesar to have it = Wa; 
afraid that Basi toad be sprinkled with sawdust. When this had been Fa to 
that the surface A pi Bulgar, quickly squeezed him in a paralysing 96, 

, d wit nd, and hurled him on to the table as easily as if h grip, 
lifted him off the gronie dexiccáted hay or a flock of dry wool. € had 
been as light as pei pns the warm admiration of the whole com 
a dns ke were dumbfounded at d i inia es of Basil's dexterit 
th. It struck them dumb. F rom t at ay onwards, Basil's reputari, 
and strengi read all over the City at an increasing tempo. His name vi a 
bec nc lips He had already become a marked man. n 


Basil was profiting by the Bulgars unpopularity. In the World as Seen 
with East Roman eyes, Bulgaria, pagan or Orthodox, was always a blot 
on the landscape. It was, though, much too big a blot to be ignored, 
Already, in the chronicles of Theophanes and the Patriarch Niképhéros 
Bulgaria receives as much notice as the mighty Arab Empire, yet 
Niképhéros had laid down his pen before reaching the year 81 1, while 
Theophanes, who does carry his record down to the East Roman 
Empire’s disastrous collision with Khan Krum, lived to witness Only this 
first demonstration of Bulgaria’s waxing strength. Khan Symeon (893- 
927) revealed Bulgaria’s full potentialities. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 

who had grown to manhood during the Romano-Bulgarian war of 913- 
27, was well aware that the presence of Bulgaria, within point-blank 
range of Constantinople and of the Empire's continental European 
thémata, was the Empire's most importunate problem. Constantine's 
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^. * Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Biography of Basil I, chap. 12, in Theoph. Cont., Book V, 
PP. 229-30; cf. Kedhrénós, vol. ii, Pp. 193-4. This incident had already been recorded by 
Genesius, Book IV, Pp. 110-11, with one difference. Genesius makes Basil throw, on this 


nave a Bulgar but the winner in a match between wrestlers in the service of Michael 
: . Genesius gives the name of the particular hold to which Basil resorted (TÑ Kara 
modpelav mpoamok$, ds d emydpios My : 


os). Genesius makes Basil throw the Bulgar champion 
bid mor e sole operor, and accordingly makes him enter the ring cogn this 
two, Even if the ea ae Sre tine 3 version of the story is the more convincing of the 
df historical, bears out Ad 4 this physical feat of Basil's is 856, not 867 or after, the incident, 
earlier, (See N. ‘Adonis qus s LEHRER that the date of Basil's birth was 836, not 813 or 
PP. 475-500.) > (Aie et l'origine de l'empereur Basile I’, in Byzantion, vol. viii (1933), 


* Ostrogorsky, ; "E 
"acu The Byzantine Empire in the World of the Seventh Century’, p. 15- 


Bulgaria ds 
Basil II, resolved to rid the Empire of à roblem 1 A 

4 d been besetting the Empire for three unde noe hen 
on was as fatal for the Empire as it was for Bulgaria. 

s From first to last, the East Romans looked down upon the Bulgars as 
parbarians, in contrast to their respect for the Eastern Muslims, whom 
they recognized as being their cultural equals, in spite of their being the 
militant champions of a religion that was Christianity’s opponent and 
rival. Yet, after the conversion of the Bulgars to Christianity in 864 and 
their decision in 870 to embrace Christianity in its Eastern Orthodox 
and not in its Western form, the East Romans felt that their Bulgar 
barbarian fellow Orthodox Christians were linked with them by a closer 
moral bond than the Western barbarian Christian deviationists, 

The Emperor Leo VI wrote Part Eighteen of his Taktiká after the 
Romano-Bulgarian war of 894-6,! which Leo had brought on himself by 
his own impolitic behaviour. In this context, Leo concedes that, though 
the ex-nomad Bulgars are in other respects birds of the same feather as 
the abominable nomad Magyars, they are distinguishable from the 
Magyars ‘in so far as, thanks to their adoption of the Christian faith, they 
have also modified their standards of conduct (7001) by adopting East 
Roman standards in place of their own to some slight extent. In shedding 
their paganism they have shed, with it, some of the savagery of their 
nomad tradition.’? l 

In an earlier passage, cited already, of the same part of his Taktiká, 
Leo VI goes farther. He deliberately refrains from describing the tactics 
that the Bulgars and the East Romans employ against each other; and 
the reason that he gives for this omission is that the two peoples are 
brothers in virtue of the identity of their religious faith" (Sià ris pias 
mlorews), and therefore ‘we have no intention of arming for war against 
the Bulgars’.3 This omission is the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that, in the same part of his Taktikd, Leo does describe the military 
practice of the Western Christian barbarians (the Franks | and the 
Southern Lombards) and also discusses the East Roman practice that z 
appropriate for dealing with both the strong and the weak points bi v 
Frankish way of waging war.* Leo opens his sub-section on the Ta : 
and Lombards by protesting’ that the East Romans have no intention o 
attacking them. "There is no question of this, considering that they are F 
peace with us and are our alliesé and co-religionists (ópoðpýokwv) an 


1 In his Taktiká, Dhiat. 18, § 42, col. 956, Leo mentions the Magyars' military co-operation 
with the East Romans in 895. $6 id 

2 Leo VI, Taktikd, Dhiat. 18, $61, col. 960. 

3 Leo VI, Taktiká, Dhiat. 18, § 44, col. 957. See the present chapter of the present work, 
* Leo, Dhiat. 18, §§ 78-98, cols. 964-8. 
$ i.c. the Franks. : 


| P. 364. 5 Leo, Dhiat. 18, § 78, col. 964. 
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3. Relations with the Eastern Muslims 


n area, the Bulgarian Empire, at its widest extent, w 
sae one of the major provinces of the ‘Abbasid Cie d 
which, in Constantine Porphyrogenitus's time, was the East donar 
Empire's immediate neighbour in the opposite quarter to the Empire's 
Bulgarian front. Nominally, the ‘Abbasid Caliphate still extended, at 
this date, from the lower Indus and the upper Jaxartes on the east to the 
western borders of Egypt. It was thus, on paper, by far the largest 
empire in the contemporary world, and it was also the most populous; 
for, though it included the deserts of Arabia and Central Iran, it also 
included the irrigated alluvial lands of ‘Iraq and Egypt; and, at this 
date, ‘Iraq, as well as Egypt, was still one of the most productive agri- 
cultural regions in the whole of the Old World. 

Throughout this vast extent of territory, parts of it highly fertile, the 
‘Abbasid Caliph’s name was still being mentioned in the place of honour 
in the khutbah (the Friday bidding-prayer), and the local rulers were 
governing in the Caliph’s name in virtue (so they professed) of certi- 
ficates of legitimacy that they had obtained from him. The upkeep of 
these formalities was evidence of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate’s enduring 
prestige. By this time, however, the real state of affairs in the territories 
that had once been ruled effectively from Baghdad bore little resemblance 
to the theory which was being maintained by both the Caliph and his 
supplanters for their respective purposes. Since before the close of the 
eighth century, one province after another, beginning with those in 
North-West Africa and in Eastern Iran and Central Asia, had been 
passing out of the ‘Abbasid Government's effective control de facto, until 
its writ had virtually ceased to run anywhere beyond the boundaries 
of the metropolitan province, ‘Iraq, itself; and, even here since 945, 
the Caliph’s government had been under the control of the Buwayhid 
dynasty from Daylàm, the westernmost of the Iranian provinces along 
the south coast of the Caspian Sea. The Buwayhids were exercising their 
mastery over the Caliph by professing to be executing his commands as 
his legally appointed humble servants. 

The political disruption of the Islamic World was aggravated by the 
recrudescence of a religious schism that had originated in a political 

conflict. ‘Ali, the fourth of the Prophet Muhammad's khalifahs (i.e. the 
inheritors of his political, as distinct from his religious, powers) had been 
the last of those whose legitimacy was recognized by all Muslims retro- 
spectively. (‘Ali was not recognized universally in his own lifetime.) 
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Haee ‘Abbasids’ progressive loss of grip had given the S 

^«« chance to raise its head. A number of the usurpers who had 

its chan dying parts of the *Abbasid dominions had been Shi'i 

Poi side, Tio in 788, had established themselves in Moms. 2 
duni wio. ini gog, had established themselves in the rest of NAE 
West Africa, and were now poised to swoop down from there m S 
Egypt; the ‘Fatimids’’ fellow Isma‘ili (Seven-Imam) Shi'is the Can 
mathians, who had been terrorizing Syria and ‘Iraq from their fastnesses 
in Arabia since the close of the ninth century ; and finally the Buwayhids 
These latter were adherents of some different sect of the Shi'ah, and 
there was no co-operation between the several Shi*i powers; but their 
emergence had been more damaging to the ‘Abbasid Caliphate than the 
emergence of local Sunni usurpers had been; for all the Shi‘i powers 
except the Buwayhids denied the “Abbasids’ legitimacy, and the Buway- 
hids recognized this only with their tongues in their cheeks, as a device 
for ruling ‘Iraq in the ‘Abbasids’ name. 

Before the close of the ninth century, the ‘Abbasid government at 
Baghdad had ceased to be able either to assert its authority effectively 
over the local rulers of the provinces or to aid the rulers of frontier 
provinces effectively in the warfare between these and their non-Muslim 
neighbours. Yet these local rulers, though now left to fend for themselves, 
had been displaying a remarkable vigour and vitality. The two strongest 
of the Muslim principalities that were the East Roman Empire’s im- 
mediate neighbours were Tarsüs (Tarsós), on the East Cilician plain, 
zu Seo on the principal western affluent of the Upper Euphrates 
Eac of these two minor Muslim powers was well placed strategically for 
invading the East Roman Empire's Asiatic territories. Tarsós lay close to 


1 Sce p. 477, n. 5 
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uth-eastern end of the Cilician Gates: i : 
the d fom the Tigris valley to Kaisáreis, the tiri n lay on the high 
road from - ig y to Kaisáreia, the most important city i 
Eastern Asia Minor. ty in 
break-up of the ‘ i d : 

After s ós neg Malati Prio: Caliphate de facto, its successor- 
states at Tars alatlyah were bound to succumb to the East 
Roman Empire sooner or later. They were too small, and their situation 
was too dangerously exposed, to allow them to hold their own permanent- 
ly. T heir inevitable fall was, however, postponed by two successive 
pieces of good fortune. 

The first of these was the East Roman Government's decision, after its 
final abandonment of iconoclasm in 843, to complete the re-establishment 
of religious uniformity in the Empire by suppressing the Paulician 
religion, which had a considerable following in the Empire's eastern 
marches, just to the north of the Muslim principality of Malatiyah. The 
Imperial Government's intolerance, and the brutality with which it 
pursued its policy of repression, threw the Paulicians into the Malatiyah 
Muslims’ arms, and these took advantage of this favourable situation 
that had been created for them by the East Roman Government's 
religious fanaticism. Malatiyah gave asylum to the Paulician resistance 
movement, and, from bases in this Muslim territory, the Paulicians were 
able to establish fortified posts in their own country on the East Roman 
side of the frontier.! With the Malatiyah Muslims thus supporting the 
Paulicians, the war dragged on; and, though the Emperor Basil I made 
a determined effort to win it after he had got rid of Michael III in 867,2 
he was foiled. When, in 871/2, he reached the walls of the Paulicians’ 
principal fortress Tephriké (Divrig), he found it too strong for him to 
venture to attempt an assault? and, when he invaded the territory of 
Malatiyah, he fought shy, here too, of attempting to storm the forti- 
fications of the city.* The war was brought to an end by the death of the 
Paulicians’ leader Khrysókheir on the field of battle in 872.5 After that, 
Tephriké was evacuated by the Paulicians, and the whole of their 
country, up to the northern frontier of the principality of Malatiyah, had 
been reoccupied by the East Roman forces by circa 875.5 

P » y 5 

1 See Theoph. Cont., Book IV, Reign of Michael III, chaps. 16-17, pp. 165-8; Kedhrénós, 
vol. ii, pp. 153-5. 

? For this phase of the Romano-Paulician war, see Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Basil I, 
chap. 6, p. 841; Leo Grammaticus, p. 258; pseudo-Symeon, Reign of Basil I, chaps. 13 and 
15, p. 692 ; Genesius, Basileíai (Bonn, 1834, Weber), Book IV, pp. 115 and 120-6; Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus in Theoph. Cont., Book V, chaps. 36-43, pp. 266-76. The poorness of Basil’s 
military performance is glozed over by Constantine’s employee Genesius and by Constantine 
himself. 3 Theoph. Cont., chap. 37, p. 267. * Op. cit., chap. 40, p. 270. 

5 Op. cit., chap. 43, pp. 274-6. Genesius, Book IV, pp. 122-6, gives a vivid account of 
the campaign in which Khrysókheir met his death. This account goes into details and must 
have been derived from a first-hand report. dv 

$ Qudamah, writing circa 930, reproaches the Muslims of Malatiyah for having failed to 
save the Paulicians from being driven out by the East Romans. The consequent territorial 
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ive policy n Empire had to concentrate its UD 
Finn reign. The Pind Baar ihe year in which Sysco 
efforts on its Bulgarian against the Empire, till 924, the last year of 
the first of his two d war. In this latter year, Symeon reach 
operations in seco ople for the third time and had a conferen, 
Jand-wall of gloating on the south-west shore of the Golde 
the Emperor errante The talks were inconclusive, but, after t 
just outside Ms nstantinople's impregnability, Symeon turned 
experience © P Román Empire's allies on his opposite flank, the Serbs 
against the rote though in 925 he overcame the Serbs, he was heavil 
and the iore iouis in 926, and he died in 927. Thus, in effect, a 
defeated by Empire was relieved from pressure on its Bulgarian front 
East ed a peace settlement was not concluded till 927, after 
after Mb ik th. After 924, therefore, the East Roman Government had 
dk free, at last, to take the offensive against its Muslim adversaries 
on the south-east, Malatiyah and Tarsos. 
Of the two, Tarsós proved to be the hardest nut to crack. The annual 
springtime raids from Tarsós through the Cilician Gates into East Roman 
territory had become an Islamic institution after the Muslims had given 
up hope of making permanent conquests beyond the Távros, and, till 
after the close of Constantine Porphyrogenitus's reign, the only substantia] 
East Roman success in this quarter was the conquest, in 956, of Adhatá, 
a frontier fort which Constantine's grandfather Basil I had tried and 
failed to take. 
On the Malatiyah front the East Roman offensive produced its results 
more quickly.* On this front the Armenian general John Kourkotas was 
in command continuously, as dhoméstikos ton Skholón, for twenty-two 
years and seven months,’ ending in 944. In 926/7-929/30 he compelled 
the Muslim principalities Malatiyah, Amida, Mayyafariqin, and three 
others in the heart of Armenia as well, temporarily to submit to the East 
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vacuum had been filled by the Armenian Mleh (Melias), to the Muslims’ detriment (Canard 
in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, I, pp. 42 and 216-17). 


1 Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Rhomanós I, chap: 
p. 310-145 Theoph. Cont., Reign of Rhomanós I, chaps. 15-16, Pp. 405-9; pseudo-Symeon, 
eign of Constantine VII, chaps. 29-30, pp. 735-9. 

? See pp. 360-3, i 

3 Constantine Porphyrogenitus in Theoph ; 

Niere: T eoph. Cont., Book V, Chap. 48, pp. 280-2. Constantine 
this military achievement for himself, but the actual conqueror of Adhatá was his 

3 


ine's, the future Emperor 


Wan od Tarsós in 965. See also Rambaud, op. cit., p. 140, 


5. 17-22, pp. 898-902 ; Leo Grammaticus, 


` and the present work, IT, 6, 
: PD. 121-2, 


‘+ Theaph. Cont, Book VI, Reign of Rhomanós I, chap. 40, P. 426. 
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Roman Empire's suzerainty.! Under the terms of th 
Muslims of Malatiyah sent a contingent to serve in the E 
and they marched in triumphal processions in Consta: 
the Muslim prisoners that they had taken.? In gar, however, Malatiyah 
repudiated its allegiance to the Empire; and in 934, after the city had 
been taken by John Kourkoüas, the principality was annexed to the 
Empire and was administered thereafter direct, as a ‘kouratoria’.? John 
Kourkotias’s crowning achievement was to bring the principality of 
Édhessa to terms in 944. Édhessa bought peace by submitting to the 
Empire's suzerainty and handing over its palladium the Mandtlion.* The 
brilliance of John's achievements resulted in his being retired from his 
command. The storys is that the Emperor Rhomanós I had wanted to 
reward John by arranging a marriage between his own grandson 
Rhomanós$ and John's daughter Efphrosyné, and that this had made 
the junior Emperors so jealous that they had insisted upon John's 
being disgraced. Whatever the cause of his dismissal may have been, 
the consequence was to halt the expansion of the East Roman Empire 
into Mesopotamia. 

The Empire’s expansion was carried farther during the years 961— 
1045,7 yet the temporary diminution of the area of Dàr-al-Islàm as 
a result of the Empire's expansion during the 120 years 926-1045 was 
slight when measured in terms of the Islamic World's vast extent, and, 
for the Empire, the financial, economic, and social price of these rela- 
tively modest territorial acquisitions proved to have been exorbitantly 
high. There was never any prospect, or any expectation on either side, 
that the Empire would ever succeed in regaining, in Asia and Africa, the 
frontiers that it had held before 604 and then again during the years 
629-33. 

However, the gains in this quarter that had been made by 944 have 
to be measured, not only in terms of the additional territory that had 
been won, but also in terms of the improvement of the situation in 
territories that had previously been in the marches but now found 
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1 Rambaud, op. cit., p. 422, following De Adm. Imp., chap. 44, pp. 193-4. The three Muslim 
principalities in Armenia were: (i) Melazgerd (Manzikiert) ; (ii) Khliat, Arjish, and Perkri ; 
(iii) Dzermadzoü (for the two possible locations of Dzermadzoü, see Runciman in Jenkins's 
Commentary, p. 68). 

2 Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Rhomanós I, chap. 35, p. 907; Leo Grammaticus, pp. 317- 
18; Theoph. Cont., Book VI, Reign of Rhomanós I, chap. 24, pp. 415-16; pseudo-Symeon, 
Reign of Constantine VII, chap. 35, pp. 741-2; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, pp. 703-11. 

3 Leo Grammaticus and pseudo-Symeon, ibid. 4 See II, 6, p. 319, with n. 8. 

5 See Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Rhomanós I, chap. 52, pp. 916-17; Leo Grammaticus, 
PP. 324-5; Theoph. Cont., Reign of Rhomanós I, chaps. 40-1, pp. 426-8; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, 
pp. 317-18. 

6 i.e. the Rhomanós whose father was Rhomanós I's son Constantine, not Rhomanós 1L 
the son of Rhomanós I's daughter Eléné Lekapéné by the Emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus. 7 See p. 319. 
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De Caerimontis. ir Persian predecessors, were regarded by the E 
The Arabs, like d formidable of their foreign adversaries, Le 
Romans a$ Pa ai takes the Arabs very seriously; and, though he "d 
VI, in his 14 ihe East Roman Army had started to take the offensive A 
writing paria front—the date of this was 926—he was wee 
the Empire x hing defeat of the Amir of Malatiyah in 863, and it uu 
after the ao reign 886-912) that the power of the Eastern Muslims 
maie. 5 fak gone in its decline. Yet, in a passage that has been sited 
already c tna | 
lia Leo declares that has been moved to write his Taktikg by his 
er the Arab peru. l 
m oi f dgement? the Arabs excel all other foreign nations in the 
: tell ence and the organization that they apply to the conduct 
iT operations (yp&vrat be eiBovdig kai karaotáoe TpÓS Tas Tohe- 
1. nebgdous r&v aw dndvrwv eOvav Soxupebrepor). Leo has leari 
Kås p ers, from three sources : from interrogation of his OW 


i is read 
eee (Snoorparnyay), who have frequently been in action 
against the Arabs; from written reports made to his Imperial predeces. 
sors; and from his father the Emperor Basil I, who was often at war with 
the Arabs. ! 

The Arabs have adopted East Roman weapons and equipment,‘ and 
to a large extent they copy East Roman tactics. "The Arabs make a 
point of learning, from the reverses that the East Romans have inflicted 
on them, how to retaliate in kind.'5 “They show great endurance when 
they are being hit by missiles. They keep their formation, and then, 
when the enemy attack slackens, they go into action and fight with 
vigour.' They also keep their formation both when pursuing and when 
pursued.? 

Shoot at the Arabs’ horses. Use poisoned arrows.? This is good policy, 
because the Arabs’ horses have a high money value,!° and the Arabs’ 
motive for raiding is economic. They raid to win loot, because they do 
not make a living by agriculture." They are moved by the profit motive 
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* See De Caer., Book II, chap, 50, P. 697. 
: in all, 6p 291, with n. 4. À 3 Leo, Dhiat. 18, § 123, col. 976. 
: d 2 His sal m vidus 5 Dhiat. 18, § 119, col. 973. 
» 10, e e i i i 
F a; Pu 19, $15 col. 999) chave in the same way in sea-fights (Dhiat. 18, § 122, 
at. 18, $ 116, col. 973, and 8135, cols - 
73 828, col. 952, and $$ 135-6, col, olo. quee 
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e pdig)- The plain truth is that they are out for lunde 
($ on campaign of their own volition (AevBepia). They: are fal aan 
and are not holders of lands that carry the obligation of military ss 


o) yàp Sovdeig. Kal orpareia €xoTparevovat).! So, for the Arabs, the fe 
Pi valuable horses is an effective deterrent. i a 


In going to war, the Arabs do not think solely in terms of profit and 
loss. They are also actuated by a superstitious impulse to fight for their 
faith, but this religious motive cuts both ways. It gives them confidence 
when they have hopes of victory, but it also makes them lose their morale 
completely when they despair of victory. They take a reverse as a sign 
that God is against them, and they accept defeat as being God's will 
This makes them unable to take punishment with fortitude.2 i 

Thus the East Romans’ respect for the Eastern Muslims was tempered 
by a touch of contempt ; but the feeling of respect was paramount, and it 
is revealed in the position assigned to the Eastern Muslims in the section 
of Philótheos's klêtorolóyion which lays down the order of precedence for 
foreign ambassadors.3 Christian ecclesiastical dignitaries rank highest— 
representatives of the Roman See higher than the synkelloi of Antioch 
and Jerusalem, and all foreign ecclesiastics take precedence over Fast 
Roman ecclesiastics of equal rank. Next come ‘Muslim friends’ (oi é¢ 
Aydpwyv pido). These are assimilated to the class (Smomízrovo: tafe) of 
patrikioi and stratéghoi, but, within this bracket, Eastern Muslims are 
given precedence over Western Muslims, ‘Bulgar friends’ come below 
‘Muslim friends’ in the list, but they receive almost identical honours. 
Frankish envoys come below both Muslims and Bulgars. Friends from 
all other nations take the lowest place. 

The esteem in which Eastern Muslims were held by their East Roman 
antagonists showed itself still more strikingly when the Eastern Muslims 
whom the East Roman Government had on its hands were, not ambas- 
sadors, but prisoners of war. A noteworthy feature of the relations between 
the East Roman Empire and the Eastern Muslims is the generosity with 
which the East Roman Government treated its Eastern Muslim prisoners. 
Evidently it regarded them as valuable human material, and its aim and 
hope was to win them for the Empire by persuading them to apostatize. 
The rewards for apostasy were tempting.* 

When Constantine Porphyrogenitus's general Leo Phokás had cap- 
tured a Muslim prince, Constantine celebrated a triumph over this 
royal prisoner of war according to protocol. He placed this foot on the 
prisoner's neck in the style of an Iranian padishah. This, however, was 
the worst that the distinguished prisoner had to suffer. After the due 
Observance of the protocol, Constantine made much of him; he loaded. 


2 824, col. 952, and 8 117, col. 973. 


1 $24, col. 952. 
95 * See II, 1 (iii) (a), pp. 82-3. 


3 pp. 155-6 Bury, pp. 739-40 Bonn. 
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n 5 
is prison : 
on pepe have sent him remorsele. 


7 ulous 
him in 


imwith h 
n Ssly to be 


by pes p 
triumpha um. . 
in -stance of East Roman generosit to 
wand more remarkable i reatment of the Amir of Canda eke i 
tured Muslim e was reconquered by the East Roman Empire 
the eighth attempt, Muslims were Western Muslims and they were a] 
. The Cretan e dil occasion in the reign of Basil I, Cret So 
pirates. On at ban t those who had refused to apostatize had 
Muslim prisoners ed to death. By the year 961 the Cretan Muslims 
been horribly tortur the East Romans for 134 years, and it Would not 
had been sae the victims had reacted vindictively when, at last 
have been bel pond erate enemies of theirs at their mercy. The captured 
they had ur d were duly paraded in the triumphal Procession or 
Amir and his zn CAS general Niképhóros Phokás, but, after that 
the victorious ; - lavish gifts [in kind] and in gold and silver from the 
bebe pon given an estate in the country as a residence for him- 
RD nu ulao. He was not pu oted to senatorial rank because the 
family declined to receive baptism. * , ; 3 of ; 

The rank and file of Eastern Muslim prisoners a war who did apo- 
statize were settled on the land on generous terms. —— 

Ifa triumph was celebrated at the time of a race-meeting, the proceed. 
ings took place in the Hippodrome. They began with a procession and 
culminated with the singing of a victory hymn by all the East Roman 
participants. ‘As soon as the singing begins, all the prisoners fall flat, face 
downwards, on the ground, and the troops hold the prisoners’ arms— 
their spears, with the pennants—reversed until the singing is over. When 
it is over, the prisoners stand up, and their arms are held the right way up 
again. If the Emperor [then] orders that the prisoners are to join the 
spectators of the races, the prisoners mount to the tiers of the Hippo- 
drome below [those reserved for] the deme of the Greens. This is where 
the prisoners usually stand for watching the races. If the Emperor orders 
that they are to join the previous batch of prisoners held in the Prae- 
d then they stand either below the deme of the Blues or somewhere 
else.'é 

On Easter Sunday, eighteen of the Muslim prisoners in the Great 
Praetorium were given a ticket of leave to attend the Emperor's Easter 


4 ; miis vol. ii, pp. 390-1. 2 See p. 343. 
P ao Porphyrogenitus, Biography of Basil I in Theoph. Cont., Book V, chap. 61, 
+ Py t 

* For the Saucon, Reign of Rhomanós II, chap. 4, p. 760. See also II, 7, p. 343, D. 4- 


j see pp. 82-4. 
5 Ds Caer., Book Hue 


» at 


H, chap. 20, p, $15. 
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pplied with the proper 
.! On Christmas Day, 


Couches, and were seated, facing the Emperors, at the sixth and seventh 
tables. On this occasion, too, the Muslim prisoners wore the same costume: 
a white dress, no belt, but shoes.? The Christmas festivities continued for 
twelve days, from Christmas Day to Epiphany.3 The Muslim prisoners’ 
participation in the Christmas celebrations is attested by Hàrün b. 
Yahya, as reproduced by Ibn Rustah.* Before the prisoners were served— 
and the service was of gold and silver plate—the Emperor’s herald 
declared: ‘I swear, by the Emperor's head, that these dishes contain no 
pork.’s On the twelfth day of the feasting, the Muslim prisoner-guests 
were tipped two dinars and three dirhems each.9 They also took part in 
the Emperor’s procession to the Ayia Sophia, were conducted into the 
church, wished the Emperor (three times) “Many years’, and were then 
given robes of honour by the Emperor’s command. There were mosques 
in Constantinople for the prisoners’ use.” ‘The East Romans (Rim) treat 
their Muslim prisoners generously and give them rations.’8 

According to Tabari? when Khan Symeon's army appeared before 
the land-walls of Constantinople in the Romano-Bulgarian war of 894-6, 
relations between the Muslim prisoners in Constantinople and the East 
Roman Government were so good that the Emperor Leo VI invited his 
prisoners to take a hand in the City's defence. The prisoners agreed, the 
Emperor gave them arms, and they acquitted themselves well. The 
Emperor then became nervous and not only disarmed the prisoners but 
dispersed them in the provinces as a precautionary measure. 

This story does not appear in the Greek sources, and the Arabic sources 
reveal that there was another side of the picture. Muqaddasi, writing in 
the latter part of the tenth century, observes :!° 


The only Muslim [prisoners] that are lodged in the Dar al-Balat [? the 
Great Praetorium]!! are V.IP.s. These are maintained, looked after, and 


1 Philótheos in De Caer., Book II, chap. 52, pp. 767-8 Bonn, pp. 168-9 Bury. 
* De Caer., Book II, chap. 52, p. 743 Bonn, p. 1 57 Bury. 3 Ibid., p. 757 Bonn, p. 164, Bury. 
* Translated in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, II, pp. 387-91. It is in dispute whether 
the date of Harin’s sojourn in Constantinople was circa 880-90 or circa 912-13 (Canard in 
Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, I, pp. 381-2). 
5 Cf. Muqaddasi, translated ibid., p. 423. 
é The prisoners, both male and female, were tipped three nomísmata each on Good 
Friday by Rhomanós I according to Theoph. Cont., p. 430. 
7 Ishaq b. Al-Husayn (tenth century), in Vasiliev, op. cit., vol. cit., p. 426. 
* Ishaq b. Al-Husayn, ibid. 
? Sub A.D. 896/7, translated in Vasiliev, op. cit., vol. ii, II, pp. 11-12. See also the present 
work, II, 1 (iii) (a), p. 79. 
19 This passage is translated in Vasiliev, op. cit., vol. cit., p. 423. 
** The location of the Dar al-Balat is discussed in Vasiliev, op. cit., vol. ii, II, p. 289, n. t. 
C 8057 cc 
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Haran b. Yahya,’ there were four prisons i 
tibule kading 1 pE the gate which H 
h.? One of these four prisons was for the 
the gate ie ain and the third for East Roman subjects eats 
one for th was at the disposal of the commandant of the gard, he k 
the four khés). According to Ibn Hawkal, who was writing in the middle 
Eoi the tenth century, there were, in addition to the Dar hus 
deca hd for Muslim prisoners : one in théma Thrakésioi, one in thém à 
Sn one in théma Voukellárioi, and one in Al-Namerah, ih na 
Tm "This appears to have been a regiment of the tághmata us ai 
stationed in the Palace, and, according to Theophanes Continuatus s i 
quarters contained one of the three prisons inside the Palace, Which were 
the prisons of the Noümera, the Khalké, and the Praetorium, Ace 


Ording 
to Ibn Hawkal, 


The prisons in thémata Thrakésioi and Opsikion are the mildest, The 
prisoners in these are not in chains. The prisons in the Voukellárioi and in 
the Noümera are harsher. The prisoners lodged in the Dar al-Balat start in 
the Noümera prison and are transferred to the Dar al-Balat from there, The 
Noümera prison is harsh, depressing, and dark.* 


Nside the 
arin Calls 


The Eastern Muslim and East Roman Governments both showed a 
humane concern for the prisoners of their own nationality who were held 
by the enemy. 

Tanühi (949-94) reports, at fourth hand,5 that ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, who was 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph Muqtadir's wazir in 913-16 and again in 926-8, had 
heard from the governor of the frontier province a rumour that Muslim 


1 See Vasiliev, op. cit., ii, II, pp. 384-5 with P. 384, n. 5, and p. 385, nn. 1 and 2. 

2 Harün's ‘al-Mankabah’ has been emended to ‘al-Mankana’, i.e. ‘the Arsenal’, but there 
does not seem to be any other reference to an ‘Arsenal Gate’ of the Palace. If the emendation 
is correct, no light is thrown on it by the mention of the xoupdrwp rv Mayydvew in Philó- 
theos's klétorolóyion (p. 714 Bonn, p. 137 Bury), or by Constantine Porphyrogenitus's notice 
Of ó rà Máyyava xadovpevos ofxos BaotAxés, which Basil I xareoxedacev (Theoph. Cont., Book V, 
chap. 91, p. 337 Bonn). The vestibule within the particular gate of the Palace, whichever gate 
it was, where Hariin locates the four prisons was manned, according to Haran, by members of 
the Emperor’s Khazar guard. Hárün's mention of the Khazar guard is corroborated by other 
evidence for their existence (see the references in Bury, The Imperial Administrative System, 
Pp. 107-8), but there does not seem to be any further information about the place, within 
the Palace, where the Khazars were usually stationed, 

i p. 175: See also Bury, The Imperial Administrative System, p. 65. 
: ranslation in Vasiliev, op. cit., ii, IT, p. 412. 
: See Vasiliev, op. cit., ii, Il, Pp. 286-90, 
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risoners in Rüm, who had formerly been well treated, were 

treated badly. A friend of the wazir's who was a qàdi advised the wazir to 
bring pressure to bear on the East Roman Government through the 
Eastern Orthodox Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem. The Patriarchs 
sent an envoy with a letter of remonstrance to the Emperors, and this 
envoy was accompanied by a representative of the governor of the Cali- 
phate's frontier province. The 'Abbasid official, as well as the Patriarchs’ 
envoy, eventually obtained an audience with the Emperors, and they 
gave him a permit to visit the prisoners in the Dàr al-Balat. The prisoners? 
physical appearance, and hints that they dropped, convinced the visiting 
‘Abbasid official that the report of their having been ill-treated was true, 
and that the delay in his being given access to them had been for the 
purpose of improving their conditions (e.g. by issuing new clothes to 
them). 

Of course the official had no means of ascertaining whether the im- 
provement in their treatment was maintained after his departure. But, if 
there is any truth in the story, it shows that the ‘Abbasid Government 
could bring pressure to bear on the Eastern Orthodox Patriarchs whose 
sees lay within the ‘Abbasid dominions, and that the Patriarchs, in their 
turn, could influence the East Roman Government—if only because it 
would have been invidious for the Government to expose these ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, who were hostages in the Muslims’ hands, to the risk 
of being made the victims of reprisals for the East Roman Government's 
misbehaviour. 

Another story reported, likewise at fourth hand, by al-Tanühi, is that 
a Muslim prisoner, in a party that had been suffering severe hardships on 
its road to East Roman territory, recorded that when they arrived at one 
village a monk brought woollen clothes and blankets for each of them. 
They were allowed to stay in this village for several days, and were 
continuously well treated there. At the next village their hardships began 
again. They were told that a Baghdadi businessman had arranged for 
the clothes and blankets to be sent to the monk for him to use for the 
benefit of Muslim prisoners who passed through his village. This was 
expensive for the philanthropist ; but, in addition, he had guaranteed to 
the monk to make an annual payment to a Christian church in Muslim 
territory for as long as the monk continued to carry out his part of the 
agreement. 

The East Roman Emperor Leo VI (886-912), for his part, showed 
solicitude for East Roman subjects who were prisoners in enemy hands. 
He repealed three pieces of existing legislation by which prisoners had 
been penalized. In his Novel No. 33,2 he ruled that, when either a husband 
or a wife had been taken prisoner, this was not in future to entitle the 


2 Noailles and Dain, pp. 130-6. 
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! See Vasiliev, ibid., pp. 290-1. 
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other party to 
that in future 


; f them i 
if both o h of them might 


» Even 
Y that 
hole o, 
isoner S d Leo 
i ure a prisoner Se k ; : 1—. 
fut P formalities, in view of the difficult Sn 


LOU sn a minimum of : : auneulty of , 
s Wiper situation. Moreover, if ee died intestate a 
oner- i 
P'ithout heirs, his slaves should not in future become the property of the 


i osing that any debt 
state but should p pra ey y s due from the 
tate could be paid off ou i 
estat we both East Romans and Eastern Muslims were thus concerneg 
to alleviate the lot of their compatriots who were prisoners in the other 
power’s hands, both were also concerned to pus their respective 
compatriots’ liberation. Consequently, y uces 28 tue exchange of 
risoners were almost as characteristic a feature of Romano-Saracen 
ia as the hostilities in which the prisoners were taken. The exchanges 
were made individual for individual, and accordingly Leo VI recommends 
that, though the general practice should be to sell prisoners into slavery 
some should be kept in hand till the war is quite over, in order to ex. 
change them for East Roman prisoners in enemy hands.3 The exchanges 
were made across the River Lamos (Làmis), which was the frontier 
between the Caliphate and the East Roman Empire on the south coast or 
Asia Minor. One of Tabari's sources records: that, for the exchange in 
845, two bridges were built across the river, one by each party, and 
ian individuals were released to cross the bridges simultaneously, man 
for man. 
The calendar of exchanges of prisoners, in the Appendix to t 
alene ges o1 p Pp he present 
chapter, indicates that, more often than not, the East Romans had larger 
numbers of prisoners in hand than the Muslims had. At first sight, this is 
surprising. The whole population of Amorion was carried away captive in 
838, and the whole population of Thessaloniké—a much larger city than 
E 904. No such wholesale captures of Muslim populations are 
sate Moreover, so long as Crete was in Muslim hands (i.e. from 827 
ae to gor the number of East Romans taken prisoner in Cretan 
Runde "n P5 the coasts and islands of the Aegean must have been far 
i bs e number of Muslims taken in East Roman counter-raids 
haa ius suggests that the East Roman Army's tactics of ‘dogging and 
hu ra toii been effective, and that the Muslim raiders over- 
: y o pay for having taken the offensive by losing more 
* Noailles and Dain pi 
; PP. 144-6. 


ig ; 7 
Leo VI, Taktiká, Dhiat, 16, 88 10-11, col. 909. 


a » Byzance ei les Arabes, i, Pp,202 and 314. Cf. Ya'qübi, ibid., pp. 276 and 277. 


? [bid., pp. 156-64. 
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isoners than their East Roman antagonists. It is n isi 

Poe East Romans held an excess of NEM in 938 dd Wen eran 

to 965 the raiding was reciprocal. It is, however, remarkable that the 

East Romans held an excess of prisoners in 845; for this was before 

the turn of the tide in Romano-Arab land-warfare in 863 and before the 

taking of the offensive by the East Romans in 926. 

The repeated exchange of prisoners had a humanizing effect on 
Romano-Muslim relations. The prisoners’ recovery of their freedom 
mitigated, for both belligerents, the sufferings inflicted by chronic 
hostilities, and the negotiations for the exchanges, and the conduct of 
these when they had been agreed, created opportunities for friendly 
meetings between officials over a transaction that benefited both parties 
and in which the two parties therefore had a common interest. When 
embassies for negotiating exchanges were sent by either party to the other 
party’s capital, they were treated with honour and were given sumptuous 
hospitality. The cordial reception of Khoirosphaktés’s embassy to Bagh- 
dad in 905-6, and of the subsequent East Roman Embassy in 917,! was 
matched by the cordiality of the receptions at Constantinople, in 946, of 
a Tarsan embassy to negotiate an exchange of prisoners, and of a joint 
embassy, three montbs later in the same year, from Sayf-ad-Dawlah and 
the Amir of Amida and the Daylamites, who, by that date, were in control 
of the ‘Abbasid Government at Baghdad.? 

Cultural relations were still more amicable. The Emperor Michael III 
gratified the Caliph Wathiq's wish to send a Muslim scholar to visit the 
Cave of the Seven Sleepers at Éphesos, the scene of a Christian legend 
that figures prominently in the Qur'àn.* The Muslim visitor was provided 
with a guide. The Emperor Theóphilos had been importuned by the 
Caliph Ma'mün to lend him the East Roman mathematician and 
philosopher Leo,* but the Emperor politely parried the Caliph’s repeated 
requests, and Leo eventually became the first head of the college that the 
Caesar Várdhas founded in the Maghnavra Palace in 863.5 

The principal cultural interest which the Muslims shared with the 
Byzantine Greeks was in the revival of the study of pre-Byzantine Greek 
science and philosophy. Pre-Byzantine Greek works in these two fields 
were translated into Arabic in the ‘Abbasid Age either direct or via 
translations into Syriac. These translations from Greek into Arabic 
differed from the contemporary translations from Greek into ‘Old 


.. 1 See II, 1 (ii), p. 57, n. 3, and the Appendix to the present chapter, pp. 39-21. 
2 For these two embassies, see further III, 7, pp. 499-504. 
3 See Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. i, pp. 8 and 12. 
4 Vasiliev in loc. cit.; Canard in C. Med. H., vol. iv, and ed., Part I, p. 735- 
5 See Theoph. Cont., pp. 185-91; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, pp. 165-71. Cf. Georg. Mon. Cont., 
$ 806; Leo Grammaticus, p. 225. Dölger, Regesten, I. Teil, p. 51, dates Theéphilos’s refusal 
32/3. 
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were interested primarily in different portions oi the vast repertory of 856 IV Ya'qübi ibid. SN os EE r 
> ud . ; rl, 1D1d., pp. 317- 


Greek literature. The Muslims were mainly concerned with pre-Christian 
Greek philosophy and science, the Slavonic-speaking Christians mainl 
with Christian Greek theology, hagiography, and historiograph 

including not only works dating from the Patristic Age but also mud 
temporary Byzantine Greek literature in these genres. Thus the trans. 
lations into Slavonic from Greek had more effect than the translation 
into Arabic in fostering cultural relations between the translators and 


18; Mas'üdi, ibid., pp. 336-7; summary ibid., 
pp. 222-6. According to Tabari, the East Romans 
had 20,000 Muslim prisoners in hand. The Mus- 
lims recovered 789 men and 125 women (Tabari); 
2,200 men, or 2,000 men and 100 women (Mas'üdi). 
860 V Mas'üdi, ibid., p. 337; summary ibid., pp. 239-40. 
The Muslims recovered 2,367 men and women. 





d E QR ae 8612 ? Mas'üdi, in Vasiliev, ii, II, p. 408. 
867 ? Mas'üdi, in Vasiliev, ii, IT, p. 405. 
872 ? Mas'üdi, ibid., p. 408. 
PART III, CHAPTER 3, APPENDIX 896 VI Tabari, ibid., p. 12; Sibt b. al-Jawzi, ibid., p. 167; 
Mas'üdi, ibid., p. 405; summary in Vasiliev, ii, I, 
; s . 125. The Muslims recovered 2,504 men, women, 
Calendar of Exchanges of Prisoners between the Eastern Muslims ad children according to Tabari and al-Jawzi, 
and the East Roman Empire 2,495 in all (or 3,000 men) according to Mas'üdi. 
905 VII Mas'üdi, in Vasiliev, ii, II, pp. 43 and 405-6; Ibn 
Date — Mas'üdi's and ^ and al-Jawzi, ibid., p. 168; summary in Vasiliev, ii, I, 
Number 2 908 VIII pp. 181-94. The East Romans broke off the ex- 
J69 =P ^ Theopha change in 905. Relations were re-established by the 
797 NES Mas di us 444. — East Roman diplomatist Leo Khoirospháktés, who 
Bo45 7? ^ Tab udi, m Vasiliev, ii, IT, p. 408. records in his letter No. 25 (see Vasiliev, ibid., 
: too Tabariin Brooks, ‘Byzantines and Arabs in the Time p. 191, n. 1) that, on this occasion, he spent two 
807/8 à us Early ‘Abbasids, I’, p. 744. : years abroad. Thanks to his diplomacy, the ex- 
81:0 3. pru ; ibid., P- 747- change was completed in go8. The Muslims re- 
; ` Mas'üdi, in Vasiliev, ii, II, P- 408. 1 covered 1,154 or 1,155 men and women in 905, and 


86. ? — id / 
Ls t o Mas‘adi, ibid, &ité 2,842 in go8 (Mas'üdi) ; about 3,000 (Tabari and 
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Mas'üdi's 


*Arib). Khoirospháktés's embassy js 


emus noti 
Tabari in Vasiliev, ii, IT, p. 21, and by * eae by 


» ibid, 
The way for this exchange, too, was prepared b 
East Roman diplomatic mission to Baghdag Y an 
magnificent display with which this mission We 
ceived is described by ‘Arib, in Vasiliev, ii I w 
60-1; by Miskawaih, ibid., pp. 66-9; by al-K} Pp. 
al-Baghdádi, ibid., pp.73-9; by Ibn al-Ath tb 
pp. 146-7; by Sibt b. al-Jawzi, ibid., pp. x bs M 
For the exchange itself, see Ibn al-Athir and I, 
Jawai in locc. citt., and Mas'üdi, ibid., P- 406, E 
Muslims recovered 5,500 persons according to at 
Jawzi, 3,336 men, women, and children according 
to Mas'üdi. Summary in Vasiliev, ii, IT, Pp. 238- g 
Mas'üdi, in Vasiliev, ii, II, p. 406 (cf. Mar 
ibid., p. 261) ; summary in Vasiliev, ii, I, p. 254. The 
Muslims recovered 3,983 persons (2,933 accordin, 
to Makrizi). 8 
Ibn al-Athir, in Vasiliev, ii, II, P. 156; Mas ‘adi 
ibid., pp. 406-7. For the Preparatory exchange of 
notes between Rhomanós Lekapénós and the Ikh. 
shid, see Ibn Sa‘id, ibid., pp. 20315; summary in 
Vasiliev, ii, I, p. 314. The Muslims recovered more 
than 6,300 men, women, and children, but the 
East Romans held a further 800 Muslims, represent- 
ing the excess of the number of Muslim prisoners in 
East Roman hands over the number of East Roman 
prisoners whom the East Romans had recovered 
from the Muslims. The truce was therefore pro- 
longed for six months, to give the Muslims time to 
Tansom, for money payments, the remaining 800 
~ Muslim prisoners, in batches. When the exchange of 
938 had been under consideration, the Ikhshid had 


s made an appeal at Fustat for subscriptions for a fund 


for ransoming Muslim prisoners, since the number 
of these was known to exceed the number of East 
Roman prisoners, but this appeal had met with no 
response (Ibn Sa‘id, in Vasiliev, ii, II, p. 203). 

Ibn al-Athir, in Vasiliev, ii, II, p. 157; Mas'üdi, 
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ibid., pp. 407-8; summary in Vasiliev, ii, I, pp. 
314-16. The Muslims recovered 2,482 prisoners of 
both sexes, but the East Romans held a further 230, 
Sayf-ad-Dawlah’s representative ransomed these, 
for money payments, out of a sum of 80,000 dinars 
that Sayf-ad-Dawlah had given to him for this 
purpose. Sayf-ad-Dawlah had received 30,000 of 
these 80,000 dinars from the Ikhshid’s posthumous 
representative, KAfiir. See also Theoph. Cont., p. 443. 
Makrizi, in Vasiliev, ii, II, pp. 261-2. This exchange 
took place at Alexandria. The Muslims recovered 60 
persons. 
East Roman embassy to Sayf-ad-Dawlah to nego- 
tiate an exchange. Kedhrénés, vol. ii, P. 331. 
Yahya b. Sa‘id, cited by G. Schlumberger in Un 
Empereur byzantin au dixième siècle: Nicéphore Phocas, 
2nd edition (Paris, 1923, Boccard), PP- 423-5. This 
exchange was negotiated by Sayf-ad-Dawlah with 
a representative of the Emperor Niképhóros II 
Phokás. The exchange was carried out at Samosata 
(Samsat). The River Lámos had ceased to be the 
frontier between the East Roman Empire and Dàr- 
al-Islám since the reconquest of Eastern Cilicia by 
the East Romans in 961—5. This time there was an 
excess of 3,000 Muslim prisoners in East Roman 
hands. Sayf-ad-Dawlah had to ransom these at the 
price of 270 gold pieces per head. He produced 
240,000 gold pieces, and, when his cash ran out, he 
secured the release of the still unransomed Muslim 
prisoners by giving a valuable cuirasse and an 
important hostage. 
After the partition of Syria, in this year, between the 
East Roman Empire and the Fatimid Caliphate, 
exchanges of prisoners were made between these two 
powers, as they had been made previously between 
the East Roman Empire and the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
or its representatives in Cilicia (see Eickhoff, op. cit., 


p. 287). 
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; ast coast of the Black Sea, submitted 
In 732 ae pm Phat! and from then onwards, Bae 
suzerainty of the dead letter, the East Roman Empire was confront d 
suzerainty became : the entire length of its eastern frontier fi À 
by the Caliphate Be oE amos on the south coast of Asia Minor lou. 
the mouth of cd of the River Chorokh at the south-east Corner of 
us HOUR the situation along the p He Sector ofthis 
"ot. at any stage, the same as it was a ong the south-wester 
fot fam Nia e onim th Emi war c 
directly and exclusively, by the Caliphate or ny its local Arab Muslim 
representatives. Farther to the north-east, the Empire had to deal, 
besides, with Christian principalities that had not been extinguished by 
conquest. 
ae pire situation was exceptional, though the contemporary 
religious situation was not. In all the regions to the west of Iran that were 
conquered by the Arabs, the majority of the population was Christian at 
the time of the conquest. In the seventh century, Christendom extended 
in ‘Iraq south-eastwards to the head of the Persian Gulf, and in the 
Caucasian Albania north-eastwards to the western shore of the Caspian 
Sea. Westwards, Christendom extended across northern Africa and 
southern Europe to the shore of the Atlantic and beyond the sea into 
the British Isles. This vast area was partitioned among different Christian 
sects. In ‘Iraq a majority of the Christian population was Nestorian, 
though Monophysite pre-Chalcedonian Christianity had been gaining 
some ground here at Nestorianism’s expense. Monophysitism was pre- 
valent in the Caucasian Albania, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, 
and up the Nile into Nubia and the Kingdom of Axum. Orthodox, 
alias Catholic (ie. Chalcedonian), Christianity was the prevalent form 
in the territories conquered by the Arabs in North-West Africa and the 
Iberian Peninsula, as it was in the East Roman Empire and in the Roman 
Empire’s barbarian Successor-states in those parts of western Europe that 
the Arabs failed to subjugate. 
Nds s in Mam that the Arabs did subdue, the conquerors 
their Christian sub; Tol; but, on the religious plane, the conversion of 
R jects to Islam was gradual. In the Qur'àn, Christians, 


x ? 5 
Bee Laurent, L' Armésis entre Byzance et PIslam, p. 20, n. 4, and p. 206. 
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like Jews, are designated as being ‘People of the Book’, that is to say the 
people professing religions whose scriptures are valid as far as they go. 
*People of the Book' are to be tolerated and protected if they submit to 
Muslim government and pay a surtax, and the prospect of losing this 


surtax took the edge off the Islamic state’s zeal for winning converts to its 
rulers’ own Muslim faith. Meanwhile, on the political plane, the Arab 
Caliphate’s non-Muslim subjects were deprived of all political authority 
except in one region, namely Armenia and the Caucasian principalities 
to the north of Armenia, as far as the Arabs succeeded in imposing their 
sovereignty on these. In this region, a number of local Christian rulers 
survived, by agreement, under the suzerainty of the Caliphate, through- 
out the period during which the Caliphate was here the paramount 
wer. 

Armenia and the Caucasian principalities obtained these exceptionally 
favourable terms from the Arabs for three reasons. One reason was the 
nature of the terrain. The Armenian plateau is higher, and is encased in, 
and is traversed by, more obstructive mountain ranges, than the plateaux 
of Asia Minor and Iran, by which Armenia is flanked. This terrain is 
difficult to conquer, and is still more difficult to hold, without the 
acquiescence of its inhabitants. Moreover, in the seventh century 
Armenia and Caucasia were adjoined by the territories of two states— 
the East Roman Empire and Khazaria—which reacted vigorously 
against Arab attempts to conquer them. Between 633 and 642, the Arabs 
had conquered Syria, up to the Amanos Range, Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
‘Iraq, and Iran with amazing speed and ease. They are said to have made 
an incursion into East Roman Asia Minor as early as 640[1,! and into 
Khazaria, to the north of the eastern end of the Caucasus Range, in 642. 
But, in both these directions, the Arabs were foiled. The Khazaro-Arab 
war lasted for a hundred years; the Romano-Arab war lasted as long as 
the Arab Empire itself. The Arabs did not succeed in pushing their 
frontier forward from the foot of the Amanos to the foot of the Tavros 
till the turn of the seventh and eighth centuries. In 652, their first serious 
invasion of Khazaria met with a defeat. These checks to the impetus of 
the Arabs' assaults in these two quarters were, no doubt, one of the con- 
siderations that induced the Arabs to grant relatively favourable terms 
to the Armenians in 653,* and to allow the Armenian and Caucasian 
princes a large measure of autonomy thereafter. Another reason why the 
Armenians stipulated for autonomy in 653, and continued to assert their 
autonomy, is to be found in Armenia's previous history. 

I See II, 1 (iii) (b), p. 107. 

2 See D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars (Princeton, 1954, University Press), 
. 50. 

: > See Dunlop, op. cit., pp. 55-6. 
* See the present work, pp. 85, 108, 398. 678. 
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the histories of Mesopotamia and Taaa of 
Arabs had conquered so easily. T nd 


ich the i he popu, 
eee to the south of Armenia had all been unde 
: f these most of the time since they had been conquered by the 


: for s 
foreign rule e tenth and the seventh century B.c. 'Irà h 
jans ae the rule of a national dynasty since 538 B.c., and È os 
never been unt In these countries the memory of politica] inde. 


4 2 B.C. ; $ TH 
lee varier ir away long ago, and, with it, the ambition to Tecover 
bi ee ‘heritage By contrast, the Assyrians had never succeeded in 
is lo ` 


à ias predecessor Urartu, and, though Urartu. }; 
conquering, A enth century 8.c., and though the sabe 
Assyria, ha ncroachments of the Armenians had partly changed the 
progressive € ‘tion of Urartu’s population and had wholly replaced 

ethnic un language! the region itself had recovered its politi il 
redis partially or even completely from time to time, 

:cinal Armenians seem to have been Phrygians (Muski) fro 
Eon Asia Minor who had crossed the upper Euphrates and had 
occupied the upper basin of the Tigris? when the Assyrian Empire had 
collapsed. The Armenian language 1s Indo-European, and presumably 
it is derived ftom the Thraco-Phrygian branch of the Indo-European 
linguistic family, though it has been strongly influenced by the non-Indo. 
European languages of the peoples on whom the Armenians imposed 
themselves. The first, but not final, fate of the Armenian migrants was 
to be engulfed in the successive empires of the Medes, the Persians, and 
the Seleucidae. The creation of the Kingdom of Armenia was an indirect 
consequence of the shattering of the Seleucid Empire's prestige through 
its defeat by the Romans in 190 B.c.4 

In that year the governors of the Seleucid Empire's two Armenian 
satrapies declared their independence. The nucleus of the dominions of 
Artaxias, the ruler of the more north-easterly of these two provinces, wasin 
thevalley ofthe River Aras (Araxes), along the middle reaches of its course. 
Artaxata, the capital that Artaxias laid out and named after himself, 


1 The Urartians’ own name for themselves seems to have been Khaldi. This long-submerged 
ne had re-emerged in the name of the East Roman army-corps district Khaldhia. 
ie a dirie Pied known as Nairi by the Assyrians, and by the Arabs as Diyar Bakr, after 
abren pleat al : br Bakr which had established itself there—before the Muslim Arab 
Une Boe a - Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905, 

? In The Cambridge Ancient History, 
Indo-European element in Armeni: ] 
and that, in spite of appearances, 
Indo-European languages, : 


P : 
Strabo, Geographica, Book XI, chap. 14, §5 (C. 528) and $ 15 (C. 531-2). 


vol. i, grd ed., Part I, pp. 142-3, it is suggested that the 
an is probably not Thraco-Phrygian but Hittite-Luvian, 
Armenian is not really a member of the satem group of 


:1: 5 Btrabo XT, 14, $6 (C. 528), 
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was near Dvin. From this starting-point, Artaxias and his Successors 
enlarged Armenia— previously 'as mall country’!—into a big kingdom 
which, in Strabo's day, extended from the east and south bank of the 
north-western arm of the upper Euphrates eastward to the western shore 
of the Caspian Sea round the debouchure of the Rivers Aras and Kur, 
and from the southern face of the watershed between the upper basin 
of the Tigris and the basin of the Khabur tributary of the Euphrates 
northward to the south bank of the River Kur and to the farther side 
of the Kur's headwaters.? This enlarged Armenia included not only 
the Seleucid Empire's other Armenian satrapy, Sophéné, but also some 
previously non-Armenian territories—for instance, some extensive tracts 
of Media Atropaténé (Azerbaijan); but Strabo informs us that the 
Armenian language became the common language of the Artaxiad 
Kingdom of Armenia as a result of the political unification of this hetero- 
geneous population under the Armenian Crown.3 

The Kingdom of Armenia had no sooner been built up in the political 
vacuum created by the disintegration of the Seleucid Empire than it was 
threatened by the approach of the Seleucid Empire’s two principal 
successors in south-west Asia, the Roman Empire from the west and, 
from the east, the Parthian (or, more accurately, Parnian) Empire, which 
had swallowed up the Seleucid Empire’s former dominions in Iran, 
‘Irag, and Mesopotamia. After Rome and Parthia had contended in- 
conclusively for the political control of Armenia for about a century and 
a quarter, the two powers agreed in A.D. 63 that the Armenian Crown 
should be worn by a member of the Arsacid House (the royal family of 
the Parthian Empire) but that each successive Arsacid king of Armenia 
should have to receive a formal investiture from the Roman Emperor in 
order to validate his title to his throne. The Arsacids managed to secure 
for their house the crowns of the Caucasian Albania and Iberia, as well as 
the crown of Armenia,* before the senior branch of the Arsacid House was 
supplanted in its own dominions, as it was in the third decade of the third 
century of the Christian Era, by the Sasanids from Fars. 

The junior branches of the Arsacid House that had been installed in 
Armenia and in the two adjoining Caucasian kingdoms survived the 
extinction of the senior branch; but in 387 the Kingdom of Armenia was 
partitioned between the Persian and Roman Empires, and the Arsacid 
kingship was abolished in Roman Armenia circa 3905 and in Persarmenia 
in 428.6 In the Romano-Persian peace-treaty of 591, the Persian Emperor 
Khusraw II, who had been reinstalled on his throne thanks to East Roman 

! Strabo XI, 14, $ 5 (C. 528). 

? Strabo XI, 14, $5 (C. 528) and XI, 14, $ 15 (C. 531-2). 

3 Strabo, XI, 14, $5 (C. 528). 

4 See C. Toumanov in C. Med. H., vol. iv, and ed., Part I, chap. 14, p. 594- 
5 Toumanoy, ibid., p. 598. 5 Ibid., pp. 598-9. 
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a ast Romans and had then taken the lead in a movement for comin, 
e . ‘Arabs. The terms, as given by the Armenian histor; 
to terms with the : : orian 
Sebeos,! were that the Arabs should refrain from posting governors or 
arrisons in Armenia, that they should come to Armenia’s aid in the 
pin of an East Roman attack on her, and that the Armenians, on their 
side, should supply the Arab Empire with a force of 15,000 cavalry, In 
these terms, political autonomy for the Armenians, Albanians, and Iberians 
wasimplied. Toleration for their religion was apparently taken for granted, 
rder to understand why the Armenians and their Caucasi 
In o stand 4 f sa casian 
neighbours took this historic step, their previous religious and cultural, as 
well as political, history has to be taken into account. The Armeni 
p c co nians 
and Caucasians found themselves in the same position as the Bulgars and 
the Khazars. They were held in a vice between neighbours who were 
more powerful than they were, and they were striving to preserve their 
separate corporate identity. The Bulgars solved this common problem by 
becoming converts to Christianity in its Eastern Orthodox form, but with 
linguistic and cultural safeguards. They adopted ‘Old Slavonic’, not 
Greek, as their liturgical and literary language and they invented, for the 
o of ‘Old Slavonic’, a new alphabet, the so-called ‘Cyrillic’, 
at was simpler than the Glagolitic alphabet that had been invented 
by the Thessalonian Greek missionary Constantine-Cyril. The Khazars 
cius a a DE religion that was neither Christianity nor Islam, and 
è A i Hir 
id e ind Vi sts Armenia, caught between the pre-Christian 
r nd the Zoroastrian Persian Empire, had followed suit 
to its southern neighbour O i i işti 
ghbour Osrhoene in adopting Christianity. Armenia 


was C i »" : 
by A ie t and Milo in 337.* The Albanians were converted 


©) T'oumanoy, C. Med. H. li 
p See Lawent op. ty page” At chap, 14 p. 605 
e résumé in French in La . 

t To jumanov, ibid., p, 595, p, 1, urent, op. cit, p. 34. 


5 Laurent, op. cit., p. 26, n. 4 
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Christianity served well for asserting the separateness of the Armenians 
and Caucasians from the Zoroastrian Iranians. In the fifth century the 
Sasanids tried and failed to impose Zoroastrianism on thé Armenians and 
Caucasians who were now under Sasanid suzerainty. The Armenians and 
Caucasians revolted, and, though their successive revolts were crushed 
the Persians abandoned their attempt to impose their own national 
religion on them. After the military disaster that the Persians suffered in 
484 at the hands of the Ephthalite Huns, they had to concede both 
religious toleration and political autonomy to their Armenian and 
Caucasian subjects.' 

The Roman Empire presented the Armenian and Caucasian Christians 
with a more difficult problem when, in the last two decades of the fourth 
century, the Roman Imperial Government, in its turn, made Christianity 
its established religion. How were the Christian Armenians and Georgians 
to maintain their separate identity from the henceforth Christian Romans? 
The Armenians solved this problem in the same way as their Syrian- 
speaking southern neighbours in Mesopotamia and in Syria and as the 
Copts. The fifth-century Christological controversies gave the Armenians, 
too, the opportunity of espousing a version of Christianity that was 
different from the official Roman version, and they, too, now translated 
the Christian liturgy into their own national language, in place of Greek, 
and conveyed it in a non-Greek alphabet. The Armenian alphabet was 
invented circa 400,? and this endowment of the Armenian language 
with a script of its own was followed by an outburst of literary activity, 
secular as well as religious, which produced original works in Armenian, 
as well as translations from the Greek. 

The Armenian Christian Church had originally been subordinate to 
the episcopal see of the Cappadocian Kaisáreia. The title “katholikds’, 
which continued to be borne by the head of the Armenian Church after 
it had established its ecclesiastical independence, had originally signified 
the representative of an ecclesiastical superior (i.e. the Bishop of Kaisáreia 
in Armenia’s case).* But in the later decades of the fourth century, when, 
in the Roman Empire, Christianity was advancing from being tolerated 
to becoming established, the Armenian Church severed its connection 
with the see of Kaisáreia. The Armenians ignored the ruling of the 

Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon (451), which assigned Armenia to the 
domain of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. They also ignored all 


1 Toumanov, ibid., pp. 600-1. 

2 Toumanovy, ibid., p. 599; Laurent, op. cit., p. 133, with n. 3. The Armenian alphabet, 
like the Coptic and like the two ninth-century Slavonic alphabets, was inspired by the Greek 
alphabet. On the other hand, the Syriac alphabet was derived from the Aramaic. 

3 Toumanov, ibid., p. 599. 

* Laurent, op. cit., p. 140, n. 9. 

5 Laurent, op. cit., pp. 132 and 307-8. 
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Churches of Armenia, Albania, and Iberia, but the Armenians 
of the follow the East Roman Emperor Justin I when, in 519, h 
did not * Eastern Orthodox Church's breach with the West by Pad 
m re i formula of the Enotikón to the unmitigated Chalcedonian 
à. pes and, at another council held at Dvin in 555, the Armenians of 
Peerna declared positively for the Armenian form of Monophysitism, 
The Armenians of Roman Armenia, too, were Monophysites at 
heart, even at times when they were forced into conforming with 
Chalcedonianism by the Imperi al Government's pressure. The lates 
and most impolitic exercise of this pressure was Heraclius’s in 632/35 
This East Roman intolerance partly accounts for the Armeniang 
capitulation to Mu'àwiyah in 653; for the Arabs granted to all Mono. 
physites who came under their rule the toleration that the East Romans 
had grudged to them. i 
l Tee Caucasian kingdoms were parties to the capitulation of 653; they, 
too, were powerless to resist the Arabs, and, for the time being, the East 
Romans were powerless to help them. However, Lazica (the former 
Kolkhis) and Iberia had followed the East Roman Government when it 
had reverted to unalloyed Chalcedonianism in 519, and in 607-9 there 
ie been a breach between the Iberian and the Armenian Church on 
as account.” 
The consideration in the Iberians’ minds was their wish to preserve 
their separate identity, Just as the Armenians wished to preserve their 
identity against the Persians and the Romans, so the Iberians wished to 
preserve theirs against the Armenians, Armenia threatened to over- 
oe her Caucasian neighbours, as she was threatened, herself, with 
g overshadowed by the East Roman Empire and by Iran. Armenia 


wa much larger and more populous than any of the Caucasian king- 
* Laurent, op. cit, pp. 132-5, 
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doms; she was less remote, geographically, from the centres of higher 

civilization, and, inevitably, civilization had reached Caucasia through 

an Armenian channel. For instance, the national alphabet which the 

Iberians created to convey their own (non-Indo-European) language 
had been inspired by the Armenian alphabet. The Bible had been trans- 
lated into Iberian from the Armenian version.! The exquisite standard of 
masonry that the Armenians had inherited from the Urartians had been 
transmitted by them to the Iberians, and, with it, the distinctive Arme- 
nian style of ecclesiastical architecture. 

The potency of this Armenian cultural influence on Iberia moved the 
Iberians to assert their separate identity; and they asserted this, as the 
Armenians had asserted theirs, by adopting a different religion from that 
of their more powerful neighbours. For the Caucasian peoples, the only 
practical alternative to the Armenian form of Monophysite Christianity 
was Chalcedonian Christianity. They chose this because, for them, the 
consequent ecclesiastical association with the East Roman Empire seemed 
to be less of a menace to their national identity than an ecclesiastical 
association with Armenia. 

The Albanians would have liked to assert themselves against Armenia 
in the Iberian way ;3 but their geographical location was less favourable. 
They made at least two attempts to change over from the Armenian form 
of Monophysitism to Chalcedonianism, for the first time in the reign 
of the Emperor Maurice (582-602) and with his support, and for the 
second time in 702—4.5 On this second occasion the pro-Chalcedonian 
movement in Albania was suppressed by the Armenian Monophysite 
Church with Muslim Arab military aid. The Armenian Katholikós went 
to Barda'ah, the capital of Arran, the Arab portion of Albania; he there 
deposed the Albanian Katholikós, and the Arabs then carried off this 
Albanian prelate in chains to Damascus. In the Arabs', as in the Arme- 
nians', eyes, Chalcedonianism was the religion of the East Roman Empire ; 
the adoption of Chalcedonianism was therefore tantamount to political 
secession, and the Arabs were determined not to permit the establish- 
ment of an East Roman outpost on the Caliphate's north-eastern frontier 
over against the Khazars. In general, the Arabs favoured the spread of 
their Monophysite Christian Armenian subjects' ecclesiastical, cultural, 
and political influence over the Armenians' Albanian and Iberian 
fellow-subjects.$ But they supported the Albanians against the Orthodox 


Christian Armenian Bagratid sovereigns of Iberia." 
1 Laurent, op. cit., p. 31. ? Toumanov, ibid., p. 615. 
3 Laurent, op. cit., pp. 24-7. 
* Ibid., p. 26, n. 5. 
5 Ibid., p. 166, n. 3; Toumanov in loc. cit., p. 606. 
5 Laurent, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
: 7 Laurent, op. cit., p. 113. 
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two TI ee 

Thus there were 1 Caucasian. dominions of the Arab Caliph 

in the Armeni d of Muslim Arab rule, the religious and politic 


val and mutually hostile forms of Christian; 

ate, a 
during the perio -ecated still farther by the progressi 
this region cU a and principalities © OR 

of Muslim Leer in 653, the Arabs seem immediately to h 

After the P ént Arab garrison at Tiflis, a key position, on "y ye 
planted a Paer in the trough that intervenes between the Atma 

Ln d the Caucasus Range? They made Dvin, the former cay a 

plateau BA into the capital of their own viceroyalty compris 

of ami d the two Caucasian countries that had now submittes 
thai rule and Dvin attracted a considerable Muslim Population 

Moreover, the upper basin of the Tigris, which had probably been the 

Armenians’ earliest acquisition to the cast of the Eup hrat €$, was detached 

from Armenia and was incorporated in the Arab Caliphate’s Province 
Jazirah (Mesopotamia)—first under governors appointed by the Caliphs 
and then, when the Caliphate lost its grip, under virtually independent 
Muslim amirs in Arzanéné, to the east of the Tigris’s Batman su tributary 
and in Amida, to the west of it, At some unknown date, perhaps after the 
crushing of the Armenian insurrection of 771-2 against the ‘Abbasid 
regime, a Qaysid Arab amirate was established in the heart of Armenia 
at Melazgerd (Manzikiert) in the upper basin of the southern branch of 
the upper Euphrates, with footholds along the northern shore of Lake 
Van at Khliat and Arjish and Perkri.* 

The religious and cultural and linguistic map of Armenia and the 
adjoining Caucasian countries was complex, but the political map was 
more complex still, and was also perpetually in flux. The common 
political characteristic of the whole region was its political fragmentation. 
It was a congeries of small principalities, each of which was struggling 
to preserve its de facto independence, and, if possible, to enlarge its own 
domain at its neighbours’ expense. This political dispensation was a 
patent weakness, but it was also a latent source of strength. 

NA uA Laer seers could have played the part of a great 
pee ane at the Opportunity offered itself, it was missed, 
tora nal sovereigns of all Armenia were not truly in command 
- = eudatories, The Artaxiads had more than a century, dating 
m the prostration of the Seleucid Empire in 190 z.c., for building up 


Intrusion 


1 See La * 
2 Teamanow, het on. ia 176-8, and Appendix III, pp. 317-31. 
2 To Her er I3 ent, Op. cit., p. 13, n. 2, 
capital pag em according to Laurent, op. cit., p. 178, Dvin was the Arab 
Iberia, was Barda'ah nie capital for the whole viceroyalty, including Albania and 
* Sce De Adm. Imp, chap. 4 s gan) of Albania that was under Arab rule). 
~Work, p. 981, n. 1, aurent, op. cit., pp. 94, ror, 322-6. See also the present 


$ Laurent, op. cit., p. ? and p. 23, n. 5. 
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ir ki m before the ; ; 
their kingdo: dC IA Romans and the Parthians closed in on them; 
yet they failed to hold their own against these new powers, When, in 885 
the 'Abbasid Caliph Mu'tamid recognized Ashot Bagratuni as King of 
Armenia, and when the Emperor Basil I followed suit to the Caliph by 
sending Ashot a crown,! the Bagratids had 1 35 years for building up 
their kingdom before the Emperor Basil II and his successors were able to 
turn their attention to the annexation of the still independent major part 
of Armenia after having completed their annexation of Bulgaria. Yet 
Armenia missed her opportunity once again, and for the same reason. 

Itis instructive to compare the history of Armenia under the Bagratunis 
with the contemporary history of Bulgaria. Ashot the Great was a con- 
temporary of Khan Boris-Michael of Bulgaria. Boris-Michael reigned 
from 852 to 889; Ashot became high constable of Armenia in 856, and 
was recognized by the ‘Abbasid Government as ‘Prince of Princes’ in 
8623 and as King in 885. The Armenians were as martial a people as the 
Bulgars, and Armenia surpassed Bulgaria in point of area, population, 
and maturity of culture. But the Bagratuni dynasty produced no counter- 
parts of Khans Borís-Michael and Symeon or of Tsar Samuel. Symeon 
was able to make a bid for winning the East Roman Crown, and Samuel 
was able to make an heroic fight for independence, because each of these 
Bulgar rulers was the leader of an effectively united people. The Armenian 
princes had asked the Caliph to make Ashot their king, but they had had 
no more intention of subordinating themselves to the Bagratunis than 
they had had of submitting to their ‘Abbasid suzerain. Consequently, 
ninth-century and tenth-century Bulgaria was a near-great power, but 
contemporary Armenia was not. 

At the same time the internal disunity of Armenia, which inhibited her 
from playing the role of a great power, also inhibited her conquerors and 
suzerains from extinguishing her amorphous independence. When the 
Arsacid Crown had been liquidated, the local principalities had survived ;* 
and when, in 852-5, the Caliph Mutawakkil’s Turkish general Bugha 
had re-subjugated the whole of the Caliphate’s Armenian-Caucasian 
viceroyalty except Sper and Iberia,’ and had deported the subjugated 

1 The East Roman Government continued to call the Bagratid King of Armenia dpywv 
dpxóvrav, which was the equivalent of the previous title, ‘Prince of Princes’, that King 
Ashot I (V) the Great had received from the Caliph. See De Caer., Book II, chap. 48, p. 687. 
The title conferred on Ashot the Great by the Caliph in 885 had been ‘Shahanshah’ (‘King 
of Kings). See Rambaud, op. cit, pp. 506-7; Runciman in Jenkins, Commentary on De 
Adm. Imp., p. 158. i 

2 See Laurent, op. cit., pp. 2, 80, 83, 265, and 283-93. The Bagratid Kings of Armenia 
never succeeded in imposing their authority on the Ardzrunis of Vaspurakan. 

3 Between November 862 and April 863 (Laurent, op. cit., p. 267, n. 7). 

* Laurent, op. cit., pp. 66 and 68. i . 

5 No Iberian names are included in the Arabic authorities’ lists of Armenian and Albanian 
notables deported to Samarra by Bugha (J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und ostasiatische Streifzüge 
(Leipzig, 1903, Dieterich), p. 424). 
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E Sümarrá,! this re-assertion of the Caliph’s authority ha d 
princes to * al as the Armenian princes’ recognition of the autho 
as spe I(V) and his successors was in the next chapter of Arm, i 
King As niens independence was hydra-headed, and it was ue , 
bistory. ctible. Arab viceroys and native Princes of Princes? or ‘Kok 
end govern Armenia without the local princes’ acquiescence P , 
cou der of the Caliph Mutawakkil in 861, the ‘Abbasid ion ter 
the muri ne of least resistance for maintaining cont nt 


nd that the li : : I 
pus enia was to release the princes who had been interned at Sima? 
since 853? and at the same time to recognize one of them, Ashot Dus 
a~ 


tuni, as ‘Prince of Princes'.? The ‘Prince of Princes’ and his fellow prin 

, 5 : 

duly neutralized each other, and the princes power, in turn, was anen 
f their own nominal subordinates. The princes co P 
u 


ized by the power of ther eii, A 
not govern their principalities without the acquiescence of the loc 1 

a 
dence 


bee, 


barons. The terrain of Armenia favours fragmentary local indepen 
de facto, and the terrain was exploited industriously for securing this Th 
country bristled with castles,^ and every Armenian châtelain was virtually 
sovereign within his own miniature domain. He could defy his superi 
with impunity because the task of reducing all these innumerable stro 2 
holds was beyond the strength of any suzerain power. ud 
It is significant that the territory that, under the Arab regime was] 
to Armenia and was incorporated in the Arab province Jazirah i: s 
approximately conterminous with the portion of the Arsacid kind i 
that had been annexed by the Roman Empire in the partition of à in 
Roman Armenia the Emperor Justinian had liquidated the local A 
cipalities in 532 after having created, in 528, the new command Pw 
magister militum per Armeniam. In 536 he had reorganized Rina 
veis = two regular Roman provinces, Armenia I and Armenia 
í hus destroying the historic structure of Armenian society o thi 
Roman side of the partition-line, Justinian had deprived th Aai us 
people of its survival-power within these limite H een 
Armenia was only a small fraction of the for rasad ae ee 
Pula ormer Artaxiad kingdom. In 
princes and the barons maintained themselves, and this 


ensured here the i s 
Arab reme survival of the Armenian people under the subsequent 


During this phase of i . ! 
comprehensive Arab one and Caucasian history, the nominally 


and discordant dcs y was in truth a mosaic of insubordinate 
pauties, and the political Struggle for existence 
Laurent, Op. cit., pp. 118-28, ` 


3 
i me p. 2 2 Laurent, op. cit., p. 183, n. 4. 
nov, ibid. z +O i 
6; 101d., pp. 601-2; Lay n P. cit., pp. 5273. 
3865 Bury, A History of the Later Ro urent, op. cit., p. 67, n. 1, p. 68, n. 2, and pp. 488, 528, 





man Empire, vol, ii, pp. 28-9. Justinian’s Armenia II and 


Y to the west of th 
of Armenia, © Euphrates, and had not ever been included in the 
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ng these cut across all affinities and antipathies o igi 

sents It was natural that the Armenians pid Teen cane 
operate with the Caliph Mutawakkil’s general Bugha in liquidating the 
Arab Muslim Amir of Tiflis'—the Arab military outpost that had been 
planted in Iberia by Mu'&wiyah. The Amir Ishak was obnoxious to the 
*Abbasid Mutawakkil because he was of Umayyad origin or affiliation 
and because he had repudiated his allegiance to the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
for twenty years. In helping to liquidate him, the Christians were reliev- 
ing themselves of a Muslim thorn in their flesh.? It was also natural that 
the Armenians should co-operate with their Arab viceroys in defending 
the Caliphate’s north-east frontier against the Khazars,’ since the raids 
of these still only partially civilized ex-nomads were more devastating 
for the Armenians than they were for the Armenians’ Arab masters. It is 
also not surprising that, while some Armenians emigrated to the East 
Roman Empire, some of those who had chosen to stay at home under 
Arab rule fought for the Arabs against the East Romans. For instance, in 
838, there were Armenians in the army of the Caliph Mu'tasim that took 
and sacked Amórion.* The Armenians who had stayed at home—and 
these were, of course, the great majority—were those who felt that to be 
coerced into accepting Chalcedonianism was a greater evil than sub- 
mission to an Arab suzerainty that left them free to practise their own 
national Monophysite form of Christianity. 

On the other hand, it is surprising to find that, in the Arab-Armenian 
wars of 771-2 and 852-5, there were Armenian princes who played their 
Arab overlords’ game against their own insurgent fellow countrymen and 
co-religionists. In 771 the leader of the insurrection, who was a Mami- 
konian, was defeated by the Caliph’s high constable of Armenia, who was 
a Bagratuni; and, though this Smbat Bagratuni eventually joined the 
insurrection, the Ardzrunis, who were another of the Armenian princely 
houses, held aloof.5 In 852-5, again, another Smbat Bagratuni, who was 
the Caliph’s high constable of Armenia on this occasion, co-operated with 
the Caliph’s Turkish general Bugha, whereas the Muslim Amirs of 
Arzanéné and Tiflis were on the rebel side, and the Amir of Arzanéné had 
actually been accessory to the murder of Bugha’s predecessor Yusuf by 
the Armenians of Taron.6 When this insurrection was quelled in 855, the 


! Laurent, op. cit., pp. 102-3, 174, and 320-1. 
2 Op. cit, p. 321. See also Marquart, Osteuropdische und ostasiatische Streifzüge, pp. 188, 
410-12, 421-3, 508. 3 Laurent, op. cit., p. 171. 
* Laurent, op. cit., p. 212. This Armenian contingent in Mu'tasim's army was led by 
Bagarat Bagratuni, Prince of Taron, who had been given the title of ‘Prince of Princes’ in 
830 by the Caliph Ma'mün (see Theoph. Cont., p. 127; Genesius, p. 67). This service to the 
Caliphate did not save Bagarat from being deported to Samarra in 851 (see Laurent, p. 336). 
The Ardzruni Armenian prince of Vaspurakan also served in Mu'tasim's army in 838 
(Genesius, ibid.). 


5 Laurent, op. cit., p. 95. .., Laurent, op. cite pp- 118 and 121-2. 
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Armenian standpoint, traitorous) high 
Smbat, with t, was deported to Samarra like the conte 
i r ents who were these Bagratunis’ fellow princes; but Smbat quered 
insurg o the ‘Abbasid cause in 852-5 subsequently won p 


i’s services ti QU Care se o a 
sen the titles of ‘Prince of Princes’ in 862 and of ‘King’ in 885, n for hi, 


'Ashot the Great's chief successes i asserting the authority with 
the Caliph had inv 


enclaves in Armenia, 
‘Abbasid suzerain; for 
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loyalist (or, from the 


ested him were gained at the expense of the Much 
Slim 


1 but this may have been not inconvenient for As 
the Amirs of Arzanéné and Tiflis were n hot 
only, or the earliest, Armenian and Caucasian Muslim rebels uid the 
Caliphate. For instance, in 813, the Qaysids of Melazgerd had s the 
Dvin, which was the seat of the Caliph’s viceroy.” erzed 
The Qaysids extended their dominions through marriages with 
nian Christian princesses.* So did the Amirs of Arzanéné.+ At Je 
dynasty—a branch of the Bagratids that had moved into Iberia ks One 
Arabs’ suppression of the Armenian insurrection of 771-2—chan er the 
creed for the sake of winning a crown. These Bagratids went Pic its 
pre-Chalcedonian Christianity to Chalcedonianism, because this T from 
indispensable condition for making themselves into acce nin: 
A nen ptable rulers of 
a Chalcedonian Christian country. By the turn of the eighth and ni 9 
centuries the Iberian Bagratids had become predominant in Ib due 
813 the East Roman Government conferred the title Kouro Ws is 
a member of this house;5 and one of them, Adarnase IV, a PERI on 
title of King in 888,5 three years after this title had been serie ae 
his relative Ashot I(V), the first of the Bagratid Kings of ee erred on 
In Armenian and Arab eyes, adhesion to the Chale doni erc 
Church was tantamount to submission to the East R. yino Christian 
the East Romans' Caucasian co-religionists did oman Empire, but 
to harbour this illusion. notallow the East Romans 
In the reigns of the Emperors L : 
request to agree to i de overnment's 
Iberian city K Kobe aod ve Roman military occupation of the 
garrison of Qàliqalà (Theodosio Ji supplies were reaching the Muslim 
take part in military operatio pon s), and the Iberians also refused to 
ns against the Amirate of Melazgerd.? The 


Arme. 
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* erase 


: ores, op. cit., pp. 280-2 
P. cit., p. 324. E i 
"Toumanov, ibid, i Mim s d f E 

Imperial Governme:) p. 613, with the list of B i i p. The bes Becas 

p. 613). overnment recognized Adarnase’ Pies esa oy epa io Oi Ga 


Si) 5 claim to the title Kouropalátés in 891 (ibid., 
foerichen Dent gi und ostasiatische 
9n this on pp, 438. 6, Bee ae cet with the 
facing p. 17s. 39-65. See also the 


* De 
Adm, Inp,, chap. 45 





2 Op. cit., pp. 323 and 324. 


Streifzüge, Exkurs IV: ‘Di 
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genealogical. abis logical table on pp. 438-9 and the Pa 
€ in Jenkins's Commentary on De Adm. Imp, 
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berians did not want to see their relatively weak Muslim neighbours 

supplanted by their East Roman co-religionists in an age in which 
the East Roman Empire's political and military strength was on the 
increase. 

The Abkhazians, like the Iberians, were Chalcedonians, and, unlike 
them, they had never adhered to any other form of Christianity ; for the 
Abkhazians had not been converted to Christianity before the reign of 
justinian I,! and by that time the East Roman Government had aban- 
doned the Enotikén. However, the Abkhazians clashed politically with 
the East Roman Empire in the reign of Rhomanós I (920-44). By that 
time Abkhazia had not only thrown off the suzerainty that the Arabs had 
imposed on her in 732 ;? since the last decade of the eighth century she 
had expanded southwards into Iberia, and this Greater Abkhazia was 
called Avasyía by the East Romans. 'The Abkhazian Crown dominated 
Iberia from 912 to 975.* During this more than usually chaotic phase of 
Iberian history, Rhomanós I, taking advantage of a local dynastic feud, 
managed to introduce a small East Roman garrison into the city of 
Ardhanotdzin, and to raise the Imperial standard on the walls. There- 
upon, the Iberians threatened to make common cause with the Muslims 
against the Empire if the East Roman garrison of Ardhanoüdzin was not 
withdrawn; and this threat moved Rhomanós to disown his representa- 
tive’s action and to instruct him to evacuate Ardhanoádzin, though he 
had occupied the place on previous instructions from the Emperor. Thus 
a small Orthodox Christian Caucasian state, at a time when it was under 
the control of another Orthodox Christian Caucasian state, forced the 
East Roman Empire, which professed the same faith as Iberia and 
Abkhazia and was officially their suzerain, to beat a humiliating retreat. 

This reverse was the more galling for the Imperial Government be- 
cause, besides losing face, it was being compelled to relinquish a valuable 
prize which it had held momentarily in its grasp. 


Ardhanoüdzin (ApSavovrlw) is an extremely strong fortress; it has an 
outer enceinte (famárw)5 of the size of a provincial city (xwpérrodwv) ; trade- 
routes converge on it from Trebizond, Iberia, Avasyía, and all districts of 
Armenia and Syria; and this trade brings to Ardhanoüdzin an enormous 
customs revenue. The territory of Ardhanoüdzin, the 'arzyn', is extensive 


! Laurent, op. cit., p. 19, n. 4- 

2 According to Marquart, op. cit., p. 422, 
been under the suzerainty of the Arab governor of 
Mutawakkil's general Bugha in 853. 

3 TToumanov, ibid., p. 610, with n. 2. 

* C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 782. , 

5 In this passage, farári looks as if it were, like *arzyn' (territories), an Arabic word 
transliterated. The Arabic word ‘rabad’ means the outer zone of a city, and ‘thapétin’ 5 
in fact, interpreted as meaning mpoáerevv (Honigmann, cited by Runciman in Jenkins's 
Commentary, p. 178). 
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and productive, 
country.’ . : 
Ardhanoüdzin was a big enough prize to spur the East Roman p, 
and its Orthodox Christian Caucasian satellites into contendin, ™pire 
each other for it. Soa ues 8 with 
Thus the East Roman Empire's expansion into the Caliphate’, í 

nian-Caucasian viceroyalty was unwelcome to the Orthodox Ch e. 
as well as to the pre-Chalcedonian Christian and the Muslim, eas 

and kinglets and amirs in this intricate mosaic of petty local at elin 
mentation of this region created a politica] Di a 
uum 


the political frag, : 
tae and therefore, when the Arab Caliphate receded, the East Ro 
Man 


Empire inevitably advanced. . 
The way had been opened for this advance by ther e-subjugation i 
the 


Paulicians’ holdings on East Roman territory in and after 872. Th 
East Roman re-encroachment on the territory of the historic Kin 2: first 
Armenia was the creation of théma Mesopotamía? in the reign NA om of 
perhaps in 900. Leo coaxed the local Armenian prince and his eo VI, 
of their ancestral patrimony by giving them high rank and off; Sons out 
Empire.* The annexation of the amirate of Malatiyah in 9 ne 
the way for enlarging théma Mesopotamia by adding to it A Opened 
the south of the southern arm of the upper Euphrates, and som Hes pe 
territory to the east of Khanzit, including the headwaters of "i urthe r 
The way was also now open wider for East Roman diplomac : Tigris. 
spider's web round the Armenian principality of Taron, alon ie. s 
course of the southern branch of the upper Euphrates ü e middle 
Porphyrogenitus devotes a chapter to this, and he goes it de he 
spite of this, his narrative does not enable us to identify ee etail.s Tn 
s E occasions to which he alludes, but it does Nl 
f. DA is pipa ne concentration on its obiecte 
commanded the access, bot iua niet eee 
‘comparatively open country to the aah op ee - outh, to the 
en by the Muslim amirate of Maurer SERENO 
onstantine did not li ; 
Roman Empire in o68, fa he did ie Mun aF Taron to. the Basi 
d id see, in 949, the annexation of Qàliqalà 


of the Arab provi opotamía includ 

Province Jazi : uded only the ext č 
Mesopotamia, which Jae, and did not overlap with the pitt norih oc Lt 
frontier of Babylonia, unded by the southern frontier of Arsen and he Shera 
rA See De Adm. Imp., cha ia and the northern 


P. 50, pp. 226~7, with 


in Vasili i 
ev, Byzance et les Arabes, Jenkins’s Commentary, p. 189; Honigmann 


T vol. iii, Pp. 69-70. 

ouman A 

kà ov in ri cit, p. 616, Accor, diie to fidei 5 De Adm, Tmp., chap. 43, pp. 182-91. 
date may have been as sy. ipei Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 
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"Theodosiopolis) ,! which the Iberians had delayed but eventually had 
not been able to prevent. Thus, before the close of Niképhóros II Phokás's 
reign (963-9), the East Roman Empire had incorporated in itself the 
whole valley of the northern arm of the upper Euphrates and the lower 
half of the valley of the southern arm. The Empire now reached almost 
but not quite, to within sight of the western shore of Lake Van. As eoms 

ared with the slice of Armenia that had been annexed to the Roman 
Empire in 387, East Roman Armenia extended in 968 rather farther 
towards the east, but not nearly so far towards the south. Amida and 
Mayyáfárigin were not included in it. 

This was the limit of effective East Roman sovereignty in 968, but 
the East Roman diplomatic protocol? implied that the Emperor was 
sovereign over whichever Armenian prince he was recognizing, at the 
moment, as being dpxovra. dpxóvrow ris Meyddns Appevías ; over all the 
local princes in Armenia, as far to the east as Vaspurakan and as far to 
the south as Mokk' (Móex) ; over the Kouropalátés of Iberia (whose 
own title for himself was *King)); over four Iberian princes who were 
tributary to the Kouropalatés of Iberia, and over four more who were not; 
over the Exousiokrátor of Alania; over the Exousiastés of Avasyia; over 
the Arkhon of Albania; and over the chieftains of sundry tribes in the 
recesses of the Caucasus Range. The East Roman claim to sovereignty 
over the rulers of all these territories was asserted by addressing com- 
munications to them in the form of ‘orders’ (xeAedoers), and the notional 
bounds of the area in which the East Roman Emperor’s writ was deemed 
to run extended eastwards to the western shore of the Caspian Sea and 
northwards to within range of the Sea of Azov. 

So long as the East Roman claim to sovereignty over this area was 
asserted only in forms of words, it did no harm either to the local peoples 
and their rulers or to the East Roman Empire itself. The damage began 
when the Emperor Basil II started to turn these innocuous East Roman 
pretensions into military and political realities. Between the years 1000 


all the Armenian principalities except Qars and Muslim Khliat 
were annexed to the East 


ted for their enforced 
est of the River 


and 1045, 
(though not most of the Iberian principalities) 
Roman Empire, and their rulers were compensa 
abdication by being endowed with appanages to the w 
Euphrates.* 

In thus liquidating the local principalities whose pre! 
ensured Armenia’s survival under all previous regimes, the East Roman 
Imperial Government was working, not for itself, but for unforeseen new 


t Runciman in Jenkins, Commentary on De Adm, Imp., pp. 176-7. 


2 As set out in De Caer., Book II, chap. 48, pp. 686-8. y 
3 When Constantine was drafting this passage, the title was beinggiven, nottothe Armenian 


Bagratids, but to the Ardzruni kings of Vaspurakan (De Caer., II, p. 687, lines 4-5). 
* See Honigmann in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. iii, pp. 147-79- 
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i d Saljüq T 
the east, the Muslim nomad Saljüq Turks, Whe, . 
Armenian king of Vaspurakan ceded his kingdom t ch in 103 
the "already have been suffering from Saljüq raids: In the yea? it 
m Bagratid King of Armenia (nominally the King of = Togs, 
the ceded his actual dominions to the Empire. In the i Whole 


A ipoe E not merely to raid Armenia, but to occupy one 1049 
of it after another permanently. az dn Piece 
When in 1071 the Emperor Rhomanós IV Dhioyénés was defeated 
taken prisoner by the Saljüq war -lord Alp Arslan, not only Armen 
also Asia Minor west of the Euphrates was at the Saljūqs’ mercy Ls 
227 years, from 636 to 863, the East Roman Empire had waged, ko For 
eventually won, 4 stubborn war to save Asia Minor, and, with Asa 
Minor, the Empire itself, from being conquered by the Arabs. i ia 
forty-six years 1000-45, the Empire condemned itself to lose Asia M the 
its heartland, by making the fatal mistake of annexing Armenia Bor 
under Arab rule and after the Arab regime had evaporated pee th 
—persistently disunited but obstinately indestructible—haq Sevei enia 
intentionally but effectively, as a buffer that had broken the ia 
the Muslims’ impact on the Empire’s close-drawn eastern frontier Te 
buffer had now been destroyed deliberately by the East Roman ln, his 
Government itself. In the years 1000-45, Basil II and his successors a 
on a far larger geographical scale, the mistake that Justinian I had m 5 
when, in 532, he had liquidated the Armenian princes and barons in E 
Roman Armenia of his day. The nemesis of the repetition of this error w e 
proportionate to its geographical magnitude. as 
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1 Toumanov in'loc. cit., p. 619. But, according to C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey ( 
1968, Sidgwick & Jackson), pp. 67-8, the date of the first Saljüq raid on Vaspurak 
1029. Cahen's dating seems more likely than Toumanov’s to be the right one. and a yu 
tiori, more likely than 1016/17, which is the date suggested, on the authority of Kedh E 
by ps ronn, Jo Aa Diri r Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Hanis 
jon from venth through the Fifteenth 4 
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5. Relations with Peoples to the North 


(i) The Eurasian Pastoral Nomads 


Wuen the Emperor Augustus carried the Roman Empire’s East- 
European frontier northward to the south bank ofthe Danube, he brought 
the Empire into direct contact with the Eurasian Steppe along the line 
of the lower Danube, from the Iron Gates down to the delta through 
which the Danube discharges into the Black Sea. Thereby, Augustus made 
the Roman Empire a next-door neighbour of the pastoral nomads who 
dominated the Eurasian Steppe from an early date in the second mil- 
lennium B.C. till the fourteenth century of the Christian Era and who, in 
our day, are still not quite extinct. While the East Roman Empire was in 
being, the Eurasian nomads were normally both the nearest of the peoples 
to the north of it and the most important of these peoples from the 
Empire's standpoint. 

The Eurasian Steppe extends, from west to east, from the eastern foot 
of the Carpathians to the western foot of the Khingan Range. For peoples 
that have equipped and trained themselves for travelling over the Steppe, 
the Steppe is almost as conductive as the sea. Consequently, the fortunes 
of the East Roman Empire might be affected by any disturbance at any 
point on the Steppe, even as far away as the Steppe’s eastern extremity in 
north-eastern Asia. 

Nomadism is the antithesis of the sedentary way of life, yet it is also 
the antithesis of random vagrancy. The Greek term ‘nomad’ (vous), 
meaning a non-sedentary pastoralist, is derived from a word (vouós) that 
means ‘pasture’ or ‘allotment’, and this noun, in its turn, is derived from 
a verb (véuew) which means ‘to take, to allot, to dispose’, Thus *nomad- 
ism’ connotes a systematic purposeful way of life and method of earning 
a livelihood. Nomads make their living by circulating repetitively in a 
constant orbit. 

In the course of human history there have been three varieties of 
nomadism so far. For the first million years after Man had become 
human, and for an unknown length of time, before that, in the pre-human 
stage of mankind’s evolution, our ancestors were pre-agricultural nomads 
who lived by food-gathering, hunting, and fishing. The second variety of 
nomadism has been the pastoral nomadism of the Steppe, which was 
invented after the invention of agriculture and has been dependent, 
throughout, on a symbiosis with contemporary agricultural societies. The 
third variety of nomadism is post-agricultural. It is the nomadism of the 
workers in urban factories and offices. 
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mark, agriculture must be older than mixed farming, and mixed farmi ; 
must be older than pastoral nomadism. ng 
The opening for pastoral nomadism is in co i 
‘The op e n d 3 untry that is too dry for 
raising crops but is not too dry for pasturing sheep and cattle if the flocks 
and herds are kept constantly on the move, in an annual circuit, from one 
pasture to another in time with the seasons at which each Successive 
pasture is ripe for grazing. The subsoil of such steppe and desert lands may 
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trade in material commodities opens the way for the transmission of ideas 
and ideals. In this spiritual intercourse, too, there is reciprocity, but on 
this plane the nomads usually receive, on the whole, more than they give 
to their sedentary neighbours, and this disequilibrium in the balance of 
non-material payments is particularly striking in the sphere of religion. 
Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Manichaeism, Islam, and other 
higher religions that have arisen in some of the sedentary societies within 
the last 2,500 years have made converts among the nomads. On the other 
hand, there have been few, if any, cases in which the indigenous religion 
of a pastoral nomad people has been adopted by a sedentary society 
with which the nomads have traded, or even by one which the nomads 
have subjugated. 

If pastoral nomadism becomes extinct (as seems probable) by the 
year A.D. 2000, it will have been a going concern during a time-span of 
rather less than four millennia. In most years out of these approximately 
forty centuries, the nomads have moved in their normal regular annual 
orbits within the bounds of the Steppe and, on the Steppe, within the 
limits of the seasonal pasture-ranges that have been the mutually recog- 
nized and respected domains of each of the nomad peoples. In these 
normal circumstances the commercial and cultural relations between the 
nomads and their sedentary neighbours have been peaceful, and the 
nomads’ presence has therefore been taken for granted, and has been 
hardly noticed, by the sedentary observers and recorders of public events. 
‘The occasions on which the nomads have made an impression on their 
sedentary neighbours have been the rare and exceptional disturbances of 
the nomads’ normal regular way of life in their own element (for the Steppe 
can properly be regarded as a distinct element on a par with water and air 
and cultivable land). The nomads' occasional outbreaks out of their own 
element into the world of fields and cities are the events that have created 
the sedentary peoples’ conventional picture of the nomads’ behaviour. 
For the sedentary peoples, the nomads’ outbreaks have been disasters, and 
consequently the sedentary peoples' picture of the nomads has been lurid. 

The nomads’ outbreaks have been due to a number of different causes. 
These causes have not been mutually exclusive; and, when more than 
one of them has been at work, their simultaneous operation has produced 
outbreaks of special violence. 

One cause of conflict between the nomads and their sedentary neigh- 
bours has been the lack of a clear-cut demarcation-line between *the 
Desert’ and ‘the Sown’. There have been border-zones in which pastoral 
nomadism and agriculture have been practicable alternatives. These 
economically indeterminate zones have been debatable territories. They 
have changed hands between nomads and peasants in accordance with 
the changes in the relative political and military strength of the two 
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Chinese Emperor Wuti similarly failed, on the eastern section of the 
Steppe, to subjugate more than a portion of the Hiungnu (Huns), thoy h 
Wuti commanded the resources of a united China. g 
Even in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, when the tide wa 
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sedentary societies’ favour, the Transoxanian war-lord Timur Lenk 
merely defeated the Golden Horde on the middle and western sections of 
the Steppe, without succeeding in incorporating them in his empire. It iş 
only within the last three or four hundred years that the Eurasian Steppe 
has been first encircled and then subjugated by the Russians and the 
Chinese. It is only in our own day that the subjugated Eurasian nomads 
are being converted into agriculturists and industrial workers as the 
alternative to being exterminated. 
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In the thirteenth century of the Christian Era the political genius of 
Chingis Khan created an empire that eventually came to embrace not 
only the whole of the Eurasian Steppe but also all the rest of the Eurasian 
continent except for its Indian, Arabian, and European peninsulas, The 
earliest nomad empire about which we have direct information is the one 
that was established by the Skyths in the seventh century s.c. From the 
pastures that they had occupied at the western end of the Steppe, between 
the River Don and the Carpathian Range, the Skyths dominated the 

easants in the debatable zone to the north of their pastures and even 
some of the forest peoples to the north of their peasant subjects. A similar 
empire, based on the pastures between the lower Don and the lower 
Volga, was established by the Khazars in the course of the middle 
decades of the seventh century of the Christian Era.! The Skyth Empire 
Jasted for about four centuries, the Khazar Empire for about three and a 
half, The Khazar Empire, so long as it lasted, was one of the East Roman 
Empire’s most important neighbours. 

The attempts—first abortive but eventually successful—to subjugate 
the nomads and to abolish the nomadic way of life have been made by 
adjoining sedentary societies when there has been a concentration of 
power in these. Cases in point are the offensives undertaken by the First 
Persian, Chinese, and Russian empires. Conversely, the nomads have 
imposed their rule on their sedentary neighbours at times when these have 
been politically disunited and have therefore been impotent. In the 
thirteenth century of the Christian Era, Chingis Khan and his successors 
might not have been able to make such rapid and extensive conquests if, 
at that time, China had not happened to be split between two mutually 
hostile empires and if the Kievan Russian principality and the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate had not each already dissolved into a number of mutually 
hostile successor-states. The East Roman Empire exposed itself in the 
reign of Justinian I (527-65) to invasions by the Bulgar nomads through 
its preoccupation with the conquest of Italy. It exposed itself to invasions 
by the Avars through its preoccupation with the Romano-Persian wars of 
572-91 and 604-28. Its preoccupation with the subsequent assault of the 
Arabs, which culminated in 674-8 in the first Arab siege of Constan- 
tinople, enabled one fraction of the Bulgars to gain a permanent foothold 
to the south of the lower course of the Danube. 

Because of the conductivity of the Steppe, any disturbance of the 
normal regular rhythm of pastoral nomadic life at any point on the 
Steppe may produce effects at distant points, not only on the Steppe, 
but beyond its borders, When one nomad people has broken out of its 
regular annual orbit, or has been driven out of it by pressure either from 
adjoining nomad peoples or from neighbouring sedentary powers, the 


1 See p. 441. 
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ined by Herodotus as having bee 
the Caspian, a ete renee nomad people on the Skythe c by 
the pressure icis Massagetai! or the Issedones.? In the third ang 8 as 
flank, either e Sk ths were driven off the Steppe, into cra “cond 
centuries B.C. pia and in the Dobruja, by a westward a du 
asylums in the | hbours the Sarmatai, who had previously Occupie d: of 
their easter’ ee of the Don. About half way through the sixth cent the 
oft he Chritian Era, the Avars, who appear to have been a splinter of th 
of the uan, fled westwards when the Juan Juan, who had Previously ke 
panre on the eastern section of the Steppe, were overthrown by 
succi revolt of the Turks. The Turks then occupied the Steppe’s 
middle section as well, and the Avars, in their flight from them, Overran 
the Bulgar nomads at the era e à E ri a (anon. 
ic apricultural people) in Moldavia an allachia, Finall 

eee the Carpathians, annihilated the Gepidae in the Rus 
enclave of steppe-country in or lei ERE and seized this patch 

of pasture-land, the Hungarian Alfóld, for themselves. 

h A.D. 889 an unsuccessful attempt by the Khazars (between the lower 
Volga and the lower Don), in concert with the Ghuzz? (to the east of the 
River Yaik) to crush the Pechenegs* (between the Yaik and the Volga) 
resulted in the Pechenegs’ fleeing from the Ghuzz westwards across the 
Volga and the Don and driving the Khazars’ allies the Magyars westward 
to beyond the Dniepr. In 896 the Pechenegs, in concert with the Danu- 
bian Bulgars, drove the Magyars out of their last foothold on the main 
body of the Steppe, between the Dniepr and the Carpathians, and pushed 
them into the Alföld, where they exterminated the Alfóld's Moravian 
Slav occupants, as, three centuries and a half earlier, the Gepidae had 
been exterminated on the Alföld by the Avars, 

No doubt the range of these chain-reactions was of a different extent 
on PEU occasions. It was possible for a chain-reaction to propagate 
iced zu d extremity of the Steppe to another. It has been 
onto df die us d of the barbarian assaults on the European 
direct or by BRI PIE Oat by Eurasian nomad peoples 
[ CREE ic East-European and North-European peoples 

» Chap. 11. 2 Ibid., chap. 13. 
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who had been propelled by westward nomad outbreaks—can be proved 

when allowance has been made for a time-lag, to correspond in date with 
antecedent Chinese offensives against nomad peoples at the Steppe's 
eastern end. According to this theory, the pressure applied to the Eurasian 
nomad world by China was transmitted westward, from one nomad 


people to another, till it eventually impinged on the Roman Empire atthe 
opposite end of the Continent. 


Of course the disturbances on the Steppe did not always travel from 
east to west, and they were not always produced by the pressure of some 
neighbouring sedentary society. The western Huns, who established 
themselves on the Hungarian Alfóld before it was occupied successively 
by the Avars and by the Magyars, were forced, by arevoltoftheir German 
subjects, to recoil back eastwards, The Calmucks, who had overrun the 
Kazaks on the middle section of the Steppe and had broken through the 
Cossack cordon along the River Yaik and through the Russian frontier 
along the lower Volga in 1616, likewise recoiled back eastwards in 1771 
and found asylum within the western fringe of the Manchu Empire. In 
these two cases, a movement on the Steppe from west to east was pro- 
duced by pressure from sedentary peoples outside the Steppe; but there 
have also been eruptions out of the Steppe that have been caused by 
changes in the distribution of power among the nomad peoples themselves. 
The overthrow of the Juan Juan's Steppe-empire and the foiling of the 
Khazars' attempt to crush the Pechenegs account respectively for the 
westward eruptions of the Avars and the Magyars. The eruption of 
the Mongols out of the Steppe into all the adjoining seats of sedentary 
civilization is accounted for, as has been noted already, by the political 
genius of Chingis Khan. We may guess that it was some unknown 
Hun (Hiungnu) political genius who, nine centuries before Chingis 
Khan's generation, built up the Huns' power on the Steppe to a height 
that enabled the Huns to erupt, in the course of the fourth century 
of the Christian Era, first into northern China on the east and then simul- 
taneously into Transoxania and India on the south and into Europe on 
the west. 

These exceptional disturbances of the normal routine of nomadic 
pastoral life on the Steppe have been the occasions on which the nomads 
have made their greatest effect on the fortunes of the rest of mankind. 
This effect has usually taken the form of raids that, though devastating, 
have been ephemeral. Less frequently it has taken the less transitory form 
of the establishment of empires that have been based on part or on the 
whole of the Steppe but that have also included some or all ofthe adjoining 
sedentary societies. The Mongol Empire is the classic example of this. 

The histories of these occasional outbreaks of the nomads are of greater 
general importance than the log of the nomads' normal annual routine, 
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1 See H. Grégoire, ‘Le Nom et l'origine des Hongrois’, i itschri 
Ci grois', in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgen- 
sera bird Midi i Band 16) (1937), pp. 630-42. Grégoire here analyses the 
and Kar es rends tel gi s notices of the Magyars (Topo), Pechenegs, 
js IO. Fio ee sub anno 889. The passage is quoted, in trans- 
An) P. 70. ey, Magyars in the Ninth Century (Cambridge, 1930, University 
ee Ma i i 

ethnikon Mire ME P. 33, with n. 1. The place-names, compounded with the 
Tambov, Simbirsk, and 8 ; occur in the (former Imperial Russian) Governments of Kazan, 
» aratov. A majority of them are to the west of the Volga. See also I. 


Boba, Nomads, Northmen 
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and Ofyypo: in Greek.' Possibly both ‘Hungarian’ and ‘Ugrian’ stand 
for Onogur, the Turkish name, signifying ‘the Ten Ogur tribes’, which 
was borne, in the sixth and seventh centuries, by a Bulgar nomad people 
whose pastures were at that time on the Steppe to the east of the Sea of 
Azov. ‘Ugrian’ could be derived from ‘Onogur’ by a Slavonic nasalized 
contraction of the ‘nog’ of ‘Onogur’.? However, it is also possible that 
the name ‘Ugrian’ may have nothing to do with the name 'Onogur', but 
may be derived from the name ‘Iyrkai’, which is recorded by Herodotus: 
as having been borne by a forest people on the route to China from Olbia 
(Borysthenes), the Greek colony at the mouths of the Dniepr and the 
southern Bug. This route skirted the northern edge of the middle section 
of the Eurasian Steppe. The habitat of the Iyrkai seems to have been the 
southern end of the Ural Range, and the Finnish-speaking peoples whose 
dialects have the closest affinity with the Magyar language are the Voguls 
and the Ostiaks, whose present habitat is along the eastern slopes of the 
Urals.* The ethnikon 'Iyrkai' might be the original form (Graecized by 
Herodotus) of the ethnika ‘-Ogur’, *-Igur', and 'Uigur'. 

Some medieval Muslim writers identify the Magyars with the ‘Bash- 
kirs’.5 In the thirteenth century, a people bearing the ethnikon ‘Bashkirs’ 
occupied the country, to the east of Volga Bulgaria, between the middle 
course of the River Volga and the southern end of the Ural Range, and 
this same people, bearing the same name, is still living in the same country 
today. 

It was somewhere in this neighbourhood that, on the eve of the 
Mongols’ westward eruption that culminated in the Mongol invasion 
of Russia in 1237/8, a pagan ‘Great Hungary’ was located by some 
Danubian Hungarian Dominican friars. They believed that this ‘Great 
Hungary’ was the Magyars’ original home, and they had been intending to 
convert these supposed kinsmen of theirs to Christianity in its Western 
form. Their activities are reported in two extant letters written by one of 


1 Boba holds (op. cit., pp. 75-7) that the Ugrians and the Magyars were different peoples, 
speaking different languages, who did not merge with each other till the close of the ninth 
century. 

2 See J. Moravesik, ‘Zur Geschichte der Onoguren’, in Ungarische Jahrbücher, vol. x (1930), 
PP. 53-90, on p. 81; Boba, op. cit., p. 74. 

3 Herodotus, Book IV, chap. 22. 

* According to Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, p. 234, the Russian chronicles call the Voguls 
‘Ugrii’, and the Voguls are certainly not Onogurs. M. von Miechow, De Duobus Sarmatis 
(1517), says that a people in the Urals called Juhra (i.e. Ugrians) speak a language akin to 
the Hungarians’ language. H. von Herberstein, Rerum Muscovitarum Commentarii (1549) also 
reports this, but notes that he has not been able to confirm it. See J. Szinnyei, Die Herkunft der 
Ungarn (Berlin and Leipzig, 1920, de Gruyter), p. 3. . 

5 See the passages cited by Macartney in op. cit., on pp. 33-9. : 

$ See Macartney, op. cit., Excursus II, ‘Magna Hungaria’, on pp. 156-73, and H. Paszkie- 
wicz, The Origin of Russia (London, 1954, Allen & Unwin), Appendix 12, "The Hungarian 
Missionary Julianus in Eastern Europe during the Great Tartar Invasion’, pp. 442-7- 
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the Bashkirs, Du del Pian di Carpine, who travelled to the Court ous 
Friar, Werden in 1247-9 on behalf of Pope Innocent IV.« d the 
s > Flemish Franciscan Friar William of Rubruck, who travelled ts "d 
Khagan's court in 1253-5 on behalf of King Louis IX of France, In thi 
passage, Friar William says that he had obtained this information from 
the Dominican friars (i.e. the Hungarian friars) who had visited the 
Bashkirs’ country before the Mongols had invaded it.s 
Thus the medieval Western authorities support the medieval Muslim 
authorities in identifying the Magyars with the Bashkirs. This identi. 
fication must, however, be wrong. Magyar is a Finnish language, whereas 
the Bashkirs speak a Turkish dialect today, and they were Speaking 
Turkish already in the eleventh century, on the evidence of an eleventh. 
century author of a Turkish grammar, Mahmüd al-Kashghari.5 What is 
the explanation of this identification which, in spite of its being mistaken 
was made by medieval Muslim and Western Christian (including Hun. 
garian) writers independently of each other? The answer scems to be 
that medieval Bashkiria included a Magyar-speaking population as well 
as the Turkish-speaking Bashkir population that gave the country its 
actual name. This is not just a guess. One of the original sources of the 
Muslim accounts of the regions to the north and north-west of the 
Caspian is a gazetteer—dating, apparently, from the ninth century—of 
the peoples whose countries are traversed by the route from Khwarizm 





= 





: ! The te i ; . 
‘ à (957) 5 pe been published by L. Bendefy in Archivum Europae Centro-Orientalis, vol. 
red m P. 24, cited by Paszkiewicz, The Origin of Russia, p. 443, n. 4. 
* See s tad quoted by Paszkiewicz, ibid., from Bendefy, p. 36. 
same paige in La by Macartney in op. cit., p. 165, and the French translation of the 
Pp. 137. urseurs de Marco Polo, ed. by A. T’Serstevens (Paris, 1959, Arthaud), 


5 See the passa, : 
Prlcurseurs de Mar Dna id Weide in op. cit., p. 162, and the French translation in Le 
*. See Ma » PP: 246 and 247. 


Cartney, op. cit, p. 39, with n, 1. See also his P. 167. 
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to Volga Bulgaria, and in this gazetteer it is stated that the traveller has 
his first encounter with the Majghar between the Pechenegs and the 
Volga Bulgars' subjects or associates the Ashkal.! Since, at the date of the 
gazetteer, the Pechenegs were still on the section of the Steppe between 
the Rivers Yaik and Volga, the habitat of the Magyars here in question 
must have been the southern end of the Ural Range, immediately to the 
east of the Bashkirs and just where Herodotus appears to locate the 
Iyrkai. These Magyars will have been Friar Julian's pagan Hungarians 
with whom he was able to communicate because their language was the 
‘Hungaricum ydioma'. The Hungarian missionaries will have called the 
common country of these pagan Magyars and the Bashkirs ‘Magna 
Hungaria’, instead of using the usual name ‘Bashkiria’, because these 
Magyar-speaking kinsmen of theirs, not the Turkish-speaking Bashkirs, 
were the people in whom the missionaries were interested. 

Since the Bashkirs were, and are, Turkish-speakers, an interpretation 
of the ethnikon ‘Bashkir’ in terms of the Turkish language has been 
suggested.? The ethnikon ‘Bashkir’ may stand for 'Beshogur', meaning a 
group of five Ogur tribes, so named to distinguish this group from the 
group of ten, known as the *Onogurs'. In Turkish, ‘on’ means ‘ten’ and 
‘besh’ means ‘five’. However, the first syllable of the word ‘Bashkir’ may 
stand, not for ‘besh’, but tor ‘bash’, which is the Turkish word for ‘head’, 
Moreover, the name ‘Bashkir’ is sometimes spelled *Bashkird'. Thus the 
conjecture that ‘Bashkir’ stands for ‘Beshogur’ remains unproven, and, 
even if confirmed, it would not lend any support to the identification of 
the Magyars with the Bashkirs. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus says? that, in his day, there was a splinter 
of the ‘Turks’ (i.e. the Magyars) which had travelled eastwards, and 
had settled in the region of Persia, when, in 889, the main body of the 
Magyars had travelled westward under the impact of the Pechenegs. 
These alleged south-eastern Magyars’ name—still currentin Constantine’s 
day—was ZaBaprovacdddor, and Constantine infers, though this conclusion 
evidently puzzles him, that the Magyar people as a whole bore the name 
LaPaprovacddro. while it was living, to the west of the River Don, in 
Levedhia. 

A people bearing the first part of this evidently composite name is 
known from other sources. A nomad people called the Saparda is located 
in Media, just to the north-east of the Assyrian frontier in that quarter, in 
Assyrian records of events in the seventh century B.c. The name reappears 
in the sixth and fifth centuries m.c. as the title of a Persian satrapy, 


1 See the passages quoted in Macartney, op. cit., pp. 30-1. 1 

2 See Moravcsik in loc. cit., p. 85, n. 1; D. M. Dunlop, The Jewish Khazars (Princeton, 
1954, University Press), p. 40. : 

3 In De Adm. Imp., chap. 38, p. 169. 
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1 The present-day S i 
1 y Sephard: 
PGS e the Persian Empire. 
ee B 
2 See J. Menuet | ie Macartney, op. cit., pp. 87-90. 
jo. 9 8 and ugs oe und ostasiatische Streifzüge (Leipzig, 1903, Dietrich}, 
OTN y, Ancient Russia, p. 288, citing Mas'üdi, ii 
f Book TI, chap. 48, p. 68 j MES 
Tn op. cit, p. 39. ee 
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<6 Ibid., p. 40. 7 Ibid. 
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pearing this name is, in fact, mentioned by two Latin authorities, and it is 
located by these in the region where Constantine locates the Magyars 
during the time before the Magyars were expelled by the Pechenegs, 
Spelled as ‘Spalei’ or ‘Spalaei’, Constantine’s Aspháloi are located by 
Pliny in the Don basin beyond the river.! Spelled as ‘Spal’, they appear 
to be located by Jordanes in the same region.? Constantine alone mentions 
the Aspháloi's appearance, in company with the Sávartoi, to the south 
of the Caucasus. Conversely, Constantine alone mentions the presence 
of Sávartoi to the north of the Caucasus. The Sevordik-Sawardiyah 
who invaded the Arab Caliphate's dominions in 750-60 seem likely 
to have been a surviving fragment of the Saparda who had migrated 
from Iran to Asia Minor in the seventh century B.o. A number of 
fragments of peoples who have not survived anywhere else have been 
preserved in the Caucasus—a natural fastness that has served repeatedly 
as an asylum. An example is the survival, down to the present day, 
of a remnant of the Alans astride the Darial (i.e. ‘Alans’ Gate’) 
Pass. 
We may infer that a remnant of the Saparda which had survived in the 
south-eastern Caucasus invaded the Caliphate in company with a 
detachment of Spali from the Don basin; that the date was 750-60, not 
889; and that the invasion was promoted and organized by the Khazars 
for their own purposes, and was not a consequence of the occupation of 
the Don basin by the Pechenegs more than a century later against the 
Khazars’ will. The Oriental authorities’ dating is more convincing than 
Constantine's. In 750 the ‘Abbasids supplanted the Umayyads as the 
result of a hard-fought civil war. The consequent temporary paralysis of 
the Arab Caliphate offered the Khazars an opportunity for pushing 
forward the frontiers of their own empire at the Caliphate's expense, and, 
if they employed as their agents two of the peoples who were under their 
suzerainty, this was in consonance with what is known to have been the 
Khazars’ regular policy. 

This reconstruction of the course of events would explain the presence 
of Sávartoi and Aspháloi to the south of the Caucasus in Constantine's 
day. It would not account, however, for Constantine's identification of 
this pair of peoples with the Magyars; for both the Saparda and the 
Spalei are mentioned at dates that are earlier than the earliest date at 
which it is credible that the Magyars were sucked out of the Uralian 
forest on to the Steppe. It is also difficult to believe Constantine's state- 
ment that the main body of the Magyars, after it had migrated first to the 
west of the Dniepr and then to the west of the Carpathians, continued to 


1 Pliny, Historia Naturalis, Book VI, chap. 7 (7), 822. 
2 Jordanes, Romana et Getica, section 28. Across a river, beyond. some water-meadows 


(Oium), The location might be across the Don, beyond Levedhfa. 
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the Magyars, who at that time occupied the Steppe from the Don to de 
Seret, to intercept the fugitives, and the Magyars tried to oblige the 
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Monachus Interpolatus,’ and by Leo Grammaticus." In both these Veios of 
Symeon’s Chronographia the Magyars are called successively Oünghroi 


` 1 See De Adm. Imp., chap. 38, p. 171. 
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Ounnoi, T (twice running), and then Oünnoi once again. 
Macartney makes the convincing inference! that ‘Ounghroi’, the name 
first employed, was the normal Greek name for the Magyars in the tenth 
century, and that 'Oünno!' and*Toürkoi' were merely academic synonyms 

This multiplicity of alternative names for the Magyars illustrates the 
elusiveness of Eurasian nomad ethnika by an example relating to the 
period of East Roman history with which the present work is primarily 
concerned, but other examples abound. 

When the Mongols suddenly emerged above the horizon of Western 
Christendom in the thirteenth century, the Western Christians called 
them Tartars, and they spelled this name with two r's in order to make 
the name pun with the word "Tartarus', the classical Greek name for 
*Hell which had found its way into Latin literature. In the correct form 
‘Tatar’, this ethnikon came to supersede the ethnikon ‘Mongol’ in 
Muslim as well as in Christian records as the name for the nomads who 
were incorporated in the western appanages of the Mongol Empire. 
However, the Tatars were not identical with the Mongols. The Tatars 
were a neighbouring but separate Mongol-speaking nomad people who 
had been subjugated by Chingis Khan at an early stage in his empire- 
building career. Chingis had incorporated the Tatars in his association 
of nomad peoples, as he had incorporated many other of these peoples 
besides, but the Mongols, not the Tatars, were the ruling people in the 
Mongol Empire so long as this empire lasted. 

When, in the thirteenth century, the Mongols took possession of the 
middle and the western section of the Eurasian Steppe, they found there a 
nomad people whose proper name was Qipchaq. The Russians called the 
Qipchaq ‘Polovtsi’, which means Steppe-people. The Western Christians 
called the Qipchaq ‘Cumans’ when a section of them, fleeing from the 
Mongols, sought and found asylum in Hungary. Presumably this name 
‘Cuman’ is derived from the River Kuma, which traverses the Steppe to 
the north of the Caucasus and discharges into the Caspian Sea. 

The name Bulgars suddenly makes its appearance after the death of 
the Hun war-lord Attila in 453 and after the consequent recoil of the 
western Huns eastwards out of the Hungarian Alféld back on to the 
western end of the Eurasian Steppe.? Moravcsik guesses? that this was a 
new name for a new combination of nomad peoples. When the western 
Huns had migrated westwards beyond the Carpathians, and when the 
Ephthalite Huns had migrated south-eastwards beyond the Jaxartes and 
the Oxus, the vacuum that they had left in their wake had been filled by 


1 In op. cit., p. 130. 

2 The first mention of the name ‘Bulgar’ is apropos of the Emperor Zeno’s enlistment of the 
Bulgars’ help against the Ostrogoths in 482. 

3 In loc. cit., p. 69 (following J. Nemeth) and p. 70. 
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uestionable. On the other hand, there is no reason for doubt 
Constantine’s statement that, at some date which he does not recor, $ 
the Magyars adopted into their confederacy three tribes of dissident 
Khazars whose ethnikon was ‘Kavar’.5 Moreover, it is certain that, in 
the thirteenth century, the Magyars adopted a section of the Cumans 
(Qipchaq) who were fleeing from the Mongols. When, in 889, the 
Pechenegs were hit by the Ghuzz, not all of the Pechenegs preserve d 
their identity by hitting and dislodging the Magyars. Some of them sub- 
mitted to the Ghuzz and were absorbed by them.$ In truth, absorption 
may have been a more usual fate than eviction for defeated nomad 
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Some of the creators of new combinations of nomad peoples have left a 
record of their political achievement by bequeathing their own names to 
serve as ethnika for the combine that they have welded together. Saljü 
Chaghatay, ‘Osman, Uzbek, and Nogay were the personal names a 
confederation-builders before they provided names for the confederations 
that these nomad statesmen had established. 

The latest tenants of the middle section of the Eurasian Steppe have 
been the Kazaks, and their name indicates that originally they were 
outsiders beyond the pale of the Golden Horde.! They did not occupy the 
heart of the Steppe till the Uzbeks had moved off it into Transoxania. 
It might have been expected that these outsiders would turn out to be 
composed of tribes that had not been on the heart of the Steppe before ; 
but a survey of the components of the Kazak hordes reveals that these 
hordes were amalgams of splinters of peoples—e.g. Qipchaq, Naiman, 
Qongurat (Qonqirat) Jalair, Qangli—which had been tenants of the 
Steppe in earlier chapters of its history.? 

The languages spoken by the Eurasian nomad peoples are as elusive as 
the names that these peoples bear. The Magyars speak an Eastern Finnish 
language today, but in the tenth century they were bilingual. Constantime 
Porphyrogenitus informs us? that they had become bilingual after they 
had absorbed the Kavars. He also informs us, in the same context, that 
the Kavars were Khazars, and we know that the Khazars were a Turkish- 
speaking people. In the thirteenth century the Magyars also absorbed 
some of the Cumans, who were Turkish-speaking too.* These accessions 




















of Turkish-speakers have left some traces in the vocabulary of the Magyar 
language. There are also more than 200 loan words in Magyar from Old 
Chuvash, the Turkish language which was spoken by the Volga Bulgars, 
who were the Magyars’ neighbours when these were living to the west of 
the River Don as allies of the Khazars. However, the Magyars ceased to 
be bilingual long ago. Their Finnish language has been their exclusive 
national language since the earliest date at which their Western neigh- 
bours became cognizant of it. 

The Magyars have preserved their original Finnish language in spite of 
their having planted themselves in the midst of Slavonic-speaking and 


peoples. For instance, there seems to have been only a minimum of 
displacement when the Mongols subjugated all their fellow tenants of the 
Eurasian Steppe. In the Golden Horde, which was the appanage of the 
House of Jóchi (Tushi), Chingis Khan’s eldest son, the Mongol element 
was no more than a veneer on the surface. The rank and file of the 
Golden Horde consisted of the Turkish-speaking nomad peoples— 
Qangli, Qarluq, Qipchaq—who had been in occupation of the middle 
and western sections of the Steppe before the Mongols overran them. The 
disturbances on the Steppe have been wave-like, and waves are not dis- 


placements; they are upheavals that are transmi i 
! itted from one sta 
piece of water to another.’ d 





1 Jf the term ‘kazak’ (Cossack, Casogian) is derived from the Turkish verb ‘qazmaq’ 
meaning ‘to dig’, these ‘diggers’ were originally the agricultural neighbours of the nomads. 
These were sometimes subject to the nomads (as, for instance, were Herodotus's Skythai 
arotéres and Skythai georgoi) and were sometimes independent. The Turkish term came to 
be used to describe peoples who were independent of the dominant nomad horde, rather than 
peoples whose way of life was sedentary agricultural, not nomadic pastoral. 

2 See A. E. Hudson, Kazak Social Structure (New Haven, 1938, Yale University Press), p. 14 

3 In De Adm. Imp., chap. 37, pp. 166-7. . 

* Kutschera, op. cit., p. 196, notes that the last speaker of the Cuman "Turkish language in. 
Hungary died in 1770. 

5 See Szinnyei, op. cit., p. 19- 


1 Accordi 
p. 67). Toe Deacon apenas apropos of events in 713 (see Moravesik in loc. cit, 
Danubian Bulgars On, 225 An Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Them., p. 46, call the 
S. form of the name to eee or ’OvoyotvSoupor, and Nic. Patr., p. 24, gives the same 
«3 Moravosik in loc. dl e who revolted, under Koüvrat's leadership, against the Avars. 
4 De Adm. Imp., chap ast " 3 De Adm. Imp., chap. 40, p. 172 
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(ii) Distinctive Features of the Western Section of the Eurasian Steppe 


The Eurasian Steppe extends from the Carpathians to the Khingan 
Range without any break in its continuity. Every part of it is easi] 
accessible from every other part. We can, however, distinguish thts 
sections which are linked together by relatively narrow corridors. The 
middle section is linked with the eastern section by the Zungarian Gan 
between the Altai Mountains and the Tien Shan, and it is linked with the 
western section by the strip of steppe-land that intervenes between 
the southern end of the Ural Range and the north-eastern corner of the 
Caspian Sea. It has been noted already that the East Roman Empire’s 
fortunes were affected to some extent by events on all sections of the 
Eurasian Steppe, but naturally they were affected most rapidly and most 
intimately by events on the western section, since this section adjoins the 
Crimea and the Balkan Peninsula, in both of which the East Roman 
Empire had dependencies and possessions. This western section of the 
uie n BER EDT features of its own, and these features 
important part in the East Roman Empire's history. 
dne Lae es sau anes of the western section of the Steppe is 
see he adie = 2 the sea. The middle and the eastern sections 
iue Blk Sei qu : e western section touches the north shore of 
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E] H 
; Thostany P ae istory of the First Bulgarian Empire, pp. 7 and 10. 
9 The Russia h i P 
a n Primary Chronicle, Cross's and Sherbowitz-Wetzor’s translation, p. 61. 
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section of the Steppe has a frontage along the northern and north-western 
shores of the Caspian ; and, though the Caspian, in contrast to the Black 
Sea and the Baltic, is land-locked, it is by far the largest inland sea in the 
World, and it links the Steppe by water with Iran and, through Iran, with 
the rest of South-West Asia. , 

All sections of the Steppe, from the lower basin of the Danube to the 
upper basin of the Amur, are traversed by rivers, but the rivers to the west 
of the Urals are more serviceable media of communication than the rivers 
to the east of them. The western rivers flow southwards across the Steppe 
and discharge into the Black Sea and into the Caspian. The rivers that 
traverse the middle and the eastern section of the Steppe either lose 
themselves in the sands (e.g. the Tarim, the Chu, and the Zarafshan) or 
discharge into minor inland seas (e.g. the Ili, the Jaxartes, and the Oxus) 
or else into the Arctic Ocean. The Amur River, whose upper basin lies 
within the north-eastern corner of the Steppe, passes out of the Steppe a 
long way above its debouchure into the Pacific, and it reaches the Pacific 
in so high a latitude that the ocean is here almost as inhospitable for 
navigation as it is along the northern coast of Asia. 

All these rivers offer potential means of communication by water—at 
least over some portions of their courses at some seasons of the year. 
However, the pastoral nomads in general have not taken kindly to the 
water. The Saka nomads on the middle section of the Steppe did learn to 
be watermen on the Jaxartes and the Oxus, and they then used their 
navigational skill to conquer the Panjab in the last two centuries B.C. 
by taking to the water again on the Indus and on its tributaries. This, 
however, is an exception which proves the rule that, normally, good riders 
and drivers and shepherds and herdsmen do not make good boatmen. 
On the whole, the steppe-rivers have been impediments for the pastoral 
nomads, not facilities. Wherever possible, the nomads have made their 
annual treks between the rivers, along the watersheds, and, when a 
nomad people has been pushed or pulled out of its established orbit, it has 
not found it easy to ferry its flocks and its herds and its carts and its 
portable felt-and-wattle kibitkas across the rivers that have previously 
been the boundaries of its domain. Often a dislodged horde has preferred 
to wait till the onset of winter has enabled it to cross the rivers, dry-shod, 
over the ice. 

The potential means of communication that the steppe-rivers offer have 
been utilized chiefly by the pastoral nomads’ non-nomadic neighbours. 
The most enterprising of all these non-nomadic Eurasian watermen have 
been the Cossacks. In the course of less than two centuries, beginning in 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, the Cossacks first insulated 
from each other the nomads on the western section of the Steppe by 
establishing chains of agricultural settlements along the courses of the 
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that they had used on their rivers. The Scandinavians who, by invitati s 
or uninvited, came to rule over some of the north-eastern Slav and south. 
western. Finnish peoples from a headquarters at Kiev, on the River 
Dniepr, appear to have collected dug-out skiffs from their Slav subjects 
along the Dniepr's headwaters and to have converted these in two stages 
: into rather more substantial vessels for their expeditions into the Black 
Sea.! The Rhos vessels that attacked Constantinople in 860 are not 
called monóxyla in any of the Greek accounts of this event. These con- 
verted dug-out skiffs could navigate the Black Sea with impunity, and no 
doubt the Volga-Scandinavians used ships of much the same build: for 
their raids on the hinterland of the south-western shore of the Caspian, 
The boats in which the Cossacks navigated the Black Sea in the seven- 
teenth century were likewise substantial. 

When, in 860, a Dniepr-Scandinavian flotilla sailed from Kiev down 
the Dniepr, by-passed the Dniepr cataracts, coasted along the western 
shore of the Black Sea, threaded its way through the Bosphorus, and 
suddenly assaulted Constantinople from the seaward side, it took the 
East Romans by surprise. However, in this first encounter, as well as on 
: ^. later occasions, the Rhos vessels proved not to be a match for East 

Roman war-ships armed with siphons squirting napalm. 
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Via the Black Sea and the rivers that discharge into it from the north 
East Roman shipping and Rhos shipping met, not only to fight, but alio 
to trade with each other, and this intercourse led to the conversion of 
Russia to Christianity in its Eastern Orthodox form. The western section 
of the Steppe, which intervened between the East Roman Empire and 
Russia, was never an impassable barrier. The successive nomad occupants 
of this end of the Steppe—Magyars, Pechenegs, Ghuzz, and Qipchaqs— 
were able to harass the Russians en voyage, especially at the portage round 
the Dniepr cataracts, which was the point on the water-route between 
Kiev and Constantinople at which the watermen were most dangerously 
exposed to nomad assaults. In 838, Rhos envoys managed to reach 
Constantinople across the Steppe, but in 839 the Emperor Theóphilos 
sent them homeward via Germany because their return by the direct 
route was prevented by a ferocious people, who must have been the 
Magyars In 972 the Rhos war-lord Svyátoslav was killed by the 
Pechenegs at this point on his return voyage from his military adventure 
in the Balkan Peninsula, after he had purchased, by a humiliating 
capitulation, his release from the trap in which the East Roman Navy and 
Army had caught him at Dhrístra on the lower Danube.? Such harass- 
ments were, however, ineffectual. On the western section of the Steppe, 
the nomads were unable to insulate their northern from their southern 
sedentary neighbours. 

This fact brings out another distinctive feature of the western section of 
the Steppe. On each of the other two sections, the nomads were con- 
fronted by a sedentary society only to the south—on the eastern section by 
China and on the middle section by South-West Asia and India. On the 
other hand, on the western section of the Steppe the nomads had to cope 
with a sedentary society to the north as well as to the south. Physically 
the Eurasian Continent is traversed by a uniform series of climatic and 
vegetational zones all the way from the Carpathians to the Khingan 
Range. The southernmost zone is so arid that its surface can be put to 
no other use than nomadic animal husbandry. Next to the north lies a 
debatable zone that can make either good pasture-land or poor arable. 
To the north of this lies the Black Earth zone, which is first-rate soil for 
the raising of cereal crops. This belt of Black Earth runs north-eastward 
from the Carpathians to the Altai, but not beyond. To the north of the 
Black Earth and of the debatable zone, a belt of forest extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Between the northern fringe of the forest 


1 Annales Bertiniani, entry for 17 January 839. See Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, p. 307 ; A.A, 
Vasiliev, The Russian Attack on Constantinople in 860, pp. 7-8, 11; 68. E 

2 Vlasto, op. cit., note 15 on p. 390, suggests that the ‘ferocious people’, which had made it 
impossible for the Rhos to return home by the route by which they had come, were insurgent 
Slavs. This seems less probable than that they were the Magyars. 

3 See II, 7, pp. 340-1. 
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had no northern neighbours to cope with except forest peoples who were 
weak both numerically and culturally. On the other hand, to the north of 
the western section of the Steppe the economic and demographic and 
cultural basis for a civilized sedentary society was in existence already in 
the last millennium B.C. 
Here the nomads have had to contend with their sedentary neighbours 
for the mastery not only of the Black Earth and the forest beyond it 
but of the Steppe itself. This contest has been long-drawn-out, and the 
ascendancy has been won and lost alternately by the contending parties 
time and again; but in the end the nomads have lost the battle, and the 
scales were weighted against them from the start. A ceiling is set on a 
nomad people's capacity for civilization by the rigidity of the require- 
dien E the paa nomadic way of life, whereas the cultural develop- 
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chenegs established themselves to the west of the Don in the reign of 
tine Porphyrogenitus’s father Leo VI, and it ended in the blows 
that the Khazars received from the Rhos war-lord Svyátoslav in 963," in 
the reign of Constantine’s son Rhomanós II, and perhaps also in 968-9. 
‘This episode was not the end of the story. The Russians’ first occupation 
of the western section of the Steppe was brief. In destroying the remnant 
of the Khazar Empire the Russians opened the way for the Ghuzz and the 
Qipchaq, and, after they had been pushed off the Steppe by these next 
westward-moving waves of nomads, they were subjugated in their own 
country by the mightier following wave of Mongol conquest. All the same, 
the history of the western section of the Steppe and its northern hinter- 
land in the ninth and tenth centuries foreshadowed the extinction of the 
pastoral nomadic way of life on the Eurasian Steppe as a whole. This last 
act of the drama has been played during the last five or six centuries. It is 


nearing its conclusion in our day. 
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(iii) Events on the Western Steppe and in its Hinterlands, 453-989 


In 453 the Western Hun war-lord Attila died and his empire dissolved. 
In 989 the Rhos prince Vladimir of Kiev adopted Christianity in its 
Eastern Orthodox form? and imposed it on his subjects.* Between these 
two dates, three peoples that are still in existence today emerged and 
established themselves: the Bulgars, the Russians, and the Magyars (to 
name them in the chronological order of their appearance). Today there 
are still Bulgars both in the southern hinterland of the Steppe—in the 
Balkan Peninsula to the south of the lower Danube—and in the Steppe’s 
northern hinterland astride the confluence of the Kama with the Volga. 
The northern Bulgars have kept their Turkish language but have lost 
their name. They are now known as the Qazan Tatars. The southern 
Bulgars have kept their name but have lost their former Turkish language. 
The Russian people’s domain extends today from the eastern shore 
of the Baltic to the western shore of the Pacific and to the northern 
shores of the Black Sea and the Caspian. The Magyars still hold the 
enclave of steppe-country on the Alféld which they occupied in 896. 
Though each of these three peoples had already made its mark by 989, 
they had not been either the most prominent or the most powerful of the 
1 For this dating, see G. Vernadsky, Kievan Russia (New Haven, 1948, Yale University 


Press), p. 44. 

? Vernadsky, op. cit., p. 46. 

3 Vlasto, op. cit., pp. 258 and 259, suggests that the 
while accepting 989-90 as the date at which Viadimir 
ity on his subjects. 

4 The account of Vladimir's conversion in The Russian Primary Chronicle is acutely analysed 
and reconstructed by Obolensky in The Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 192-7. ; 
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The greatest and most unexpected casualty of the three was the Eat 
Roman Empire. In 965, and even more in 1016, the Empire seemed mt 
only to have completed its recovery from its seventh-century colla 
but to have attained a new peak of power. Actually, the Empire jen 
the point of collapsing again, and its eleventh-century collapse was more 
serious than any in its chequered previous history. The conversion d 
Russia in 989 ensured the survival of the East Roman Empire’s Eastem 

1 See Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, pp. 296-7; L. Halphen, Charlemagne et i Empire carolingin 
(Paris, 1949, Albin Michel) pp. 81-7; Runciman, A History of the First Bulgarian Empir, p.5, 
n. 1. See further the present work, p. 622. 

2 The Russian Primary Chronicle, English translation by Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor, p.i 

3 Op. cit., Introduction, p. 21. 

4 The year 965 is The Russian Primary Chronicle’s date, and it is also Ibn Miskawayh’s. On 
the other hand, Ibn Hawkal dates the sack of Itil and Samandar, and also the sack of Bulgar- 
on-Volga, not 965, but 968/9, in three passages. However, in the third of these pases 

g 5 : eant 
(Kramers's edition, p. 393), Ibn Hawkal says that he had obtained the epi s 
Samandar in 968/9, so he may have confused the date of the event with the date onw 
bad learnt about it. From 967 to 971, Svyátoslav was heavily committed in bok as 
Peninsula, and in 968/9 at Kiev itself as well, against the Danubian Bulgars, the 
and the East Romans. 

5 A Khazaria, whose ruler’s name was George T 
Romano-Russian joint operation (Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 464 Bonn). 
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Orthodox Christianity, and consequently the survival of its Byzantine 
civilization. But this could not secure the survival of the East Roman 
Empire itself. 

Conversions of the pagan peoples on the Steppe and in the Steppe's 
hinterland to one or other of the higher religions were among the notable 
events of the age. The Uigurs on the eastern section of the Steppe were 
converted to Manichaeism in 762. The conversion of the Khazars to 
Judaism seems to have been a gradual process.' It cannot have even 
begun by 732, if this is the date of the marriage—and simultaneous 
conversion to Christianity—ofa Khazar princess, ‘the Flower’ (‘Chichek’), 
to the Emperor Leo III’s son Constantine V. The Khazars’ conversion 
to Judaism cannot have been completed until after the visit paid to the 
Khaqan’s court by the East Roman Christian missionary Constantine- 
Cyril circa 860-2.? The mission would not have been worth sending if the 
Khaqan and his entourage had already been Jews, in the full sense, by 
then. Moreover, according to the Life of Constantine-Cyril, he had come 
by invitation? Apparently the Khazars were, by that date, already 
believers in the Jewish-Christian-Muslim God, whom they identified 
with their own sky-god Tengri, and they had moved far enough towards 
adopting the Jewish form of the worship of Yahweh to find the Christian 
form no longer acceptable to them. After disappointing Constantine- 
Cyril, the Khaqan and his entourage must soon have taken the decisive 
step of becoming Jews in the full sense of having themselves circumcised 
and undertaking to observe the Mosaic Law.* 

Meanwhile, the competition between the three Judaic monotheistic 
religions for the conversion of the Khazars had been vigorous as well as 
being long-drawn-out.* Constantine-Cyril’s Eastern Orthodox Christian 
mission circa 860-2 had been preceded by an Albanian (Aghovanian) 
pre-Chalcedonian Christian mission in 681/2 to Warachan (? Balanjar) 
and by a visit in 782 by St. Abo of Tiflis (who, being an Iberian, was 
presumably Orthodox).$ The conversions to Islam were not all volun- 
tary. The Khazar Khaqan is reported to have been constrained by 

1 See Marquart, Streifzüge, pp. 5-27 and 276-305; Vernadsky, *Byzantium and Southern 
Russia’, in Byzantium, vol. xv (1940-1), pp. 67-86, on pp. 76-86. The eventual conversion to 
Judaism of at least the Khaqan of the Khazars and his entourage is amply attested by Muslim 
authorities. There is some doubt about the authenticity of the Hebrew documents (the 
Spanish Jew Hasday b. Sbaprut's letter to a Khazar King Joseph, King Joseph's reply, the 
so-called ‘Cambridge Document’, and Jehudah ha-Levi's Kosri). Dunlop, op. cit., chap. 6, 
pp. 116-17, is inclined to believe in the authenticity of all except the ‘Cambridge Document’. 

2 See Vernadsky, ‘Byzantium and Southern Russia’, p. 60. 

3 See Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, p. 346. 

4 See Marquart, Streifzüge, p. 23; Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, pp. 292 and 351. In 
‘Byzantium and Southern Russia’, p. 75, Vernadsky dates the definitive conversion circa 864. 

5 See the calendar of Christian, Muslim, and Jewish missionary activities in Vernadsky, 


‘Byzantium and Southern Russia’, pp. 81-8. 
$ See Vernadsky, ibid. 
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a Khwarizm.* The dates of the alleged conversions to Islam in 065 a er 
ie were at least a century later than the definitive conversion or Fi 
Khagan and his entourage to Judaism. . 

However, not even the whole of the Khazar ‘Establishment had 
adopted Judaism. The mercenary troops on whom they had come to 
depend for their defence seem to have been Muslims throughout, and in 
the Khazar nation as a whole, the Muslims, and even the Christians, may 
always have outnumbered the Jews,5 while the majority of the Khazars 
may always have continued to be pagans in practice.® Since the Mosaic 
Law is onerous, the Judaism even of the Jewish minority of the Khazars 
seems likely to have been superficial." The Khazars were noted for their 
toleration in matters of religion in an age in which intolerance was the 
rule in the Christian and Muslim worlds. 

The Danubian Bulgars were converted to Christianity in 864, and in 
870 they definitively decided to adopt the Eastern Orthodox form of it in 
preference to the Roman form, with which they had been experimenting 
since 866; but, after the death of Methódhios in 885 and the subsequent 
expulsion of his Slavophone clergy from Moravia, Bulgaria gave asylum 
to some of these and adopted their Macedonian Slavonic liturgy.’ An 
Eastern Orthodox Christian prelate had been installed in the country of 
the Rhos on Phótios's initiative by 867, according to Phótios himself? 


zh Sce Dunlop, op. cit., pp. 80-4. The source is Baladhuri, Kitab Futuh al-Buldan, p. 326 of 
. i (New York, 1916, Columbia University Press) of P. K. Hitti’s translation. 


3 The source is Muqaddasi. 


3 "The sources are Ibn Miskawayh and Ibn al-Athir (see Vernadsky, in loc. cit, and 


© Dunlop, op. cit., p. 244). 


* The source is Muqaddasi (see Dunlop, op. cit. 6 
A . cit., p. 246). 
‘ beris ip des unlop, 9p. cit., p. 92. The ine of Ishtakhri’s work is circa 932 
Wee lb. cs este Chk 7 See Dunlop, op. cit., pp. 195: 217, 225 #5 
See his enc Pp. 305-6, for Khan Borís's manœuvres after his conversion. 
of 867 in his Letters in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, vol. cii, cols. 7367 


udaism, the conversion of the Rhos to Eastern Orthodox Christianit 

took more than a century. The Princess Olga of Kiev was baptized, 
either during her visit to Constantinople in 957 or previously at Kiev, 
but her son Svyátoslav launched a pagan reaction that was more effective 
than the Danubian Bulgar Khan Vladimir’s. The Volga Bulgars seem to 
have embraced Islam already before their ruler asked the 'Abbasid 
Caliph Muatadir to send a mission that arrived at Bulghar in 922. In the 
last quarter of the tenth century the Magyars, Poles, and Scandinavians 
(including the distant Icelanders) were converted to Western Christianity 
simultaneously with the definitive conversion of the Russians to Eastern 
Orthodox Christianity. 

Evidently, in the last quarter of the first millennium of the Christian 
Era, the inhabitants of the Steppe and of its barbarian hinterlands were 
feeling that, in order to hold their own among their more highly civilized 
neighbours, they must adopt one or other of the higher religions that these 
impressive neighbours of theirs professed. The nomads and the sedentary 
barbarians felt this whether they were still on the war-path or had 
suffered a recent military reverse (as the Rhos had in 860 and in 971, and 
the Magyars in 955) or had settled down and gone over to the defensive 
(as the Khazars had by the 860s and the Volga Bulgars by 922). 

At the same time, the new converts were wary of compromising their 
political independence as an incidental unwelcome consequence of 
abandoning their ancestral national religions. The shrewdest choices 
were made by the Uigurs and the Khazars. They each adopted a religion 
that was not the established cult of any contemporary great power. The 
Volga Bulgars had no choice. When Judaism had become established in 
Khazaria, and when Eastern Orthodox Christianity was gaining ground 
in Russia, the Volga Bulgars could no longer afford to remain pagans, 
and they had to become Muslims in order to maintain their separate 
identity vis-à-vis two adjacent powers which were each more powerful 
than the Volga Bulgars. The Danubian Bulgars and the Russians took the 
precaution of giving themselves a distinctive liturgical language, Mace- 
donian Slavonic, in preference to the East Roman Church’s Greek. The 

1 In Theoph. Cont., Book V, chap. 97, PP. 342-3- Constantine claims for Basil the credit for 
the conversion of the Bulgars too (ibid., chap. 96, p. 342). Photios's mission to the Rhos may 
have been followed up by Ighnátios (see p. 29, n. 2, and p. 59). 

2 For the points for and against each of these two mutually contradictory views, see Obo- 
lensky in C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 511, n. 4. Vlasto, op. cit., p. 250, inclines 
towards the view that Olga had been baptized at Kiev already, perhaps in 954/5, before 
visiting Constantinople in 957. 

3 See Marquart, Streifzüge, pp. XV, 25, 149; Macartney, op. cit., pp. 14715; and the trans- 
lation of Ibn Fadlàn's report on this mission ibid., pp. 224-8. : 
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western bay of the Steppe; the Bulgars raided the East Roman Empires 
Balkan provinces at least six asus 493, 499; 502, 538, 551, and 558 
and they supported Vitalian’s pro-Chalcedonian Insurrection in 51 4; bút 
these forays are evidence, not of the Bulgars' strength, but of the Empire 
weakness. Midway through the sixth century there was a fresh eruption 
out of the middle and eastern sections of the heart of the Steppe which w n 
almost as violent as the eruption of the Bulgars’ Hun ancestors two m 
turies earlier. In 558 the Avar horde, fleeing westwards, like a cat Eon. 
dog, with the Turk horde in hot pursuit, broke in among the Bulgars a 
the Western Steppe like a cat among the pigeons. The Avars wiped out 
some of the Bulgar peoples in their path, subjugated some of them, and 
carried others along with the Avars themselves into the Alföld. The 
easternmost of the surviving Bulgars had escaped by 568 from the Avarg 
yoke only by exchanging it for the pursuing Turks'.? 

However, the Bulgars managed to outlive the Avars' rapid rise and fall 
When the Avars’ prestige had been shaken by the failure of the Avaro- 
Persian siege of Constantinople in 626, the Avars’ Bulgar subjects, as well 
as their Slav subjects and their East Roman deportees, took the oppor- 
tunity to revolt and secede. The return of the East Roman deportees’ 
A ER from Sirmia to Rhomanía under the leadership of Koüver, 
i son Mies the avati Us put in charge of them, has been noticed 
s mcn sea context. a 630, some of the Bulgars whom the Avars 
ani were apad A t a Alféld escaped to the Frankish dominions 
from the Ald at ree Fe agobert s orders.* Others—perhaps also 
Krovétors domini ame date, or possibly from the Onogur Koüvratos- 

ons at the later date of the migration of parties of 
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* For their emergence, see III, 5 (i), pp. 425-6. 

: , 3 e 

Pec rone id Protector, Dindorf's edition of the excerpts, pp. 54-5 and 87. On pp. 54-5 
gours. Are Theophylactus ikai Ougours or Ouigours; on p. 87 they are called Outi- 
Eu s Ogor (de Boor's edition, pp. 258 and 259) the same 
* See II, 1 (iii) (a), pp. 73-5. 


su * See Runciman, A Hi > . 
(o Rom des Croates mens istory of the First Bulgarian Empire, p. 19; Grégoire, *L'Origine et le 


Serbes’, p. 112, citing Fredegarius, IV, § 72, p. 157. 
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ulgars from there to the middle course of the Vol 
yep of the Danube—found refuge in the Pealapots dicic ae 
Roman Exarchate of Ravenna,! and these may or may not be dei 
with the Bulgar refugees who sought asylum with the King of ut 
Lombards, Grimwald (662-71), were passed on by him to his son Rom. 
wald, the Duke of Benevento, and were settled by Romwald in Sacpinüm, 
Bovianum, and Aesernia.? The most successful of all the Bulgar insurgents 
against the Avars was Koúvratos,? Kovrátos,* or Krovátos,5 who, accord- 
ing to Nicephorus Patriarcha, was the ruler of the Ounoghoundoúroi and 
was an ally of the Avars’ adversary the Emperor Heraclius.$ Nicephorus 
records Koüvratos's revolt between his notices of the Arabs’ attacks on 
Antioch and on Egypt, which points to a date circa 636-9. According to 
Theophanes and Nicephorus, Krovátos-Koüvratos was the ruler of ‘the 
Ancient Great Bulgaria’ (ý maAasa BovXyapío 7j weydAn) in the reign of the 

Emperor Constans II (641—68). The nucleus of his domain lay between 
the Sea of Azov and the River Don and the River Kuban (Koóms, 
Kóduv), and this was also the habitat of the Bulgars’ kinsmen (dyd¢vdor) 
the Kótraghoi. Koávrat must have established himself here with the ac- 
quiescence of the Turks. These had once dominated the Utigur Bulgars,’ 
and they had besieged Vósporos (Kerch) in 576;8 but by 636-9 the 
Turks’ hold on their more distant subjects may already have begun to 
weaken. 

For a few years, the Bulgars on the Western Steppe, from the Kuban 
as far westwards, perhaps, as the Seret, were liberated from the Avars 
and (apparently) also from the Turks and were united with each other 
politically ; but the unity and independence of ‘Ancient Great Bulgaria’ 
did not long survive Koüvrat's death. The Khazars then conquered 
Koüvrat's dominions right up to the east bank of the Pruth, and sub- 
jugated Koüvrat's son Vatvaián, who stayed on the Steppe to the east of 
the River Don. According to Theophanes, Vatvaián pays tribute to the 
Khazars ‘to this day’. Other parties of Koüvrat's Bulgars preserved 
their independence by migrating. One party (not mentioned in Theo- 
phanes’s and Nicephorus’s account of the dispersion of the Bulgars) put 
itself beyond the Khazars’ reach by migrating northwards to the con- 
fluence of the Volga and the Kama. Another party, led by Koüvrat's son, 

2 Paulus Diaconus, V, 29. 
4 Nic. Patr., p. 33. 5 "Theophanes, p- 357- 
6 Nic. Patr., p. 24. It has been conjectured that Koüvratos is identical with the anonymous 


Hun chieftain who, in 619, had visited Constantinople and had been baptized there (Nic. 
Patr., p. 12). Kouvrat’s revolt is also recorded by John of Nikfou, p. 197 in Charles's trans- 
lation. 

7 Menander Protector, p. 87, Dindorf. 8 Ibid., pp. 89 and 90. 

» For the date of Koüvrat's death, see Appendix T to the present chapter. 

10. If ‘this day’ is Theophanes’s own day; and not his sources’, Theophanes must mean that 
the tribute is still being paid by Vatvaián's people's descendants. 


1 Theophanes p. 357- 
3 Nic. Patr., p. 24. 
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Asparoükh (who is certainly an historical person, not : 

like Koávrat's alleged son Kotraghos), migrated Mete Spon 
Dniepr and the Dniestr and ensconced itself in a dist rds across x 
Óngklos, which was north of the Danube between Other e Called yp: 
shoreline (dir) that could be reached by the East Roma Y. and had ° 
west of the Dniestr (the last river that Asparoúkh’ş fate leet To the 
the next two rivers to the north of the Danube are the P had Cro) 
the Seret (Sirat), and we may guess that the Ongklos id (Prun) and 
strip of land between these two, and that the name Onek, apering 

Its 


Balkan-Latin rendering of the Latin word ‘angulus’.2 elf i; 5 
Asparoukh’s Bulgars—hemmed in, as they now were b 

Khazars and the Avars in a fastness that was secure buts. etween the 
a 


constricted—relieved themselves by raiding the ad; $ Narrow 
provinces to the south of the Danube, Bud the he East Rom 
Government had to put up with this nuisance from the uc Imperial 
was fighting for its life against the advance of the Arabs fr so long as it 
When the disastrous failure of the Arabs’ first siege of e the South, 
(674-8) had freed the East Roman Government's hands Constantinople 
attacked Asparoükh in 6803 in the Ongklos by land and nstantine IV 
operation back-fired. The East Roman forces failed to Bess. but thi 
roükh's stronghold, which was defended by marshes on one P de Aspa- 
precipices on the other, and, instead of being wiped out X € and by 
Bulgars delivered a successful counter-attack, They sme nr Du 
Danube and dug themselves in on East Roman territo Th lower 
Romans, exhausted by their life-and-death struggle with Goi a 
unable to dislodge the Bulgars. They had to make peace with the s 
Bulgars still hold the country that Asparoükh won for them EE 

Thus the Bulgars evacuated the Steppe, but they survived to mak 
their mark on the World's history to the south of the Steppe, in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and to the north of it, on the middle reaches of the Volga. " 


1 These details are given by Theophanes on p. 358. See also Nic. Patr, P. 34. Theophanes’: 
words in loc. cit. are rév Advanpw kal Advacrpw Tepácas kal tov “Oyyndov arator fo é : 
Tépovs oU AavouPtov rorapods peratd rovrov kákeivav @xqoev. On p. 358, lines 12-13, Theo. 
pana says that the Óngklos was ‘on the far side of the Danube’ (éxeitev toô Aoyov jov) from 
"d i ast Roman Empire. Both Theophanes, P- 359, and Nicephorus, p. 35, state that, after 

e failure of the East Roman attack on the Bulgars' stronghold in the Óngklos, the Bulgars 
crossed the Danube in their victorious counter-offensive. These geographical indications 
saw that the Ongklos lay somewhere to the north of the Danube. 

Pa sepana, in the words quoted (in footnote 1) from P- 358, line 1, appears to equate the 
( he nh with rivers, north of the Danube, which were the Danube's tributaries, The Ongklos 
a ocated on an island in the Danube delta by Professor Dimitri Obolensky in The Byzantine 
ommonteealth, p. 63, but this location does not seem to be compatible with the indications in 
the a zs Theophanes and Nicephorus. 
eophanes's dating is a.m. 6171, i.e. A.D. 679/80, and presumably Constantine IV 
attacked the Ongklos in the spring or summer of bid but there is evidence that hostilities 
: Mex still continuing in 681 (sce Obolensky in C. Med. H., vol. iv, and ed., Part I, p. 484 ™ 3) 
Theophanes, p. 359; Nic. Patr., p. 35. 
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The Khazars make their first appearance on the 1 
Steppe in the third quarter of the sixth century ey deed e E 
vast association of nomad peoples under the hegemony of the Turks: 
There were also Khazars in the Turkish vanguard on the southern frin = 
of the middle section of the Steppe. They were fighting there for the Turks 
against the Persians between circa 567 and 578, and again circa 589,? and 
their name, which has long ago become extinct on the Volga and in the 
Crimea, is perhaps preserved in the names of the Hazaras of central 
Afghanistan and the Hazara district to the east of the Indus in the 
northern Panjab (round the present-day Abbottabad). The Turkish 
army? that broke through the Caspian Gates (i.e. Darband), perhaps in 
625,* and joined forces with Heraclius under the walls of Tiflis in 627, 
seems to have been composed of Khazars,s though their commander 
*Zievél, who was second in rank to the Khaqan’,® was probably not a 
Khazar but a Turk, and was the ‘Yabgu’ of the western division of the 
Turks, whose overlord was the Khaqan of the whole of the Turkish 
Steppe-empire.? The 40,000 Turks whom the Yabgu sent to accompany 
Heraclius in his invasion of Persia were perhaps Khazar subjects of the 
Turks. They withdrew in the following autumn.® Their heart was not in 
a campaign in which they were probably serving under orders from their 
Turkish masters; but this first sight of the lands to the south of the 
Caucasus may have given the Khazars the appetite for their subsequent 
invasions of these lands when they were campaigning on their own 
account as an independent power. 

The Western 'Turks were crushed by their Uigur subjects and by the 
Chinese between 652 and 659,? and it was probably not till after this that 
the Khazars became independent.!? The latest dates at which the Khazars 
are called Turks by Theophanes are 763/4 and 764/5.1! The Khazars now 
began to expand westwards," from the west bank of the lower Volga, at 
the Bulgars’ expense. We know that Asparoukh’s Bulgars had been 
driven to the west of the River Dniestr before 680. By the close of the 


1 *Mavríkios', p. 266 Scheffer, p. 272 Mihăescu, notes that the Turks are an association of 
many peoples. This notice of ‘Mavrikios’s’ is transferred, like so much else, to the Magyars by 


. Leo VI (Taktiké, Dhiat. 18, 88 66-7, col. 961). 


? Dunlop, op. cit., pp. 25 and 26. 

3 ʻO dads r&v Tovpxwy (Theophanes, p. 316). Cf. Nic. Patr., p. 15. 

* This is the date given in Armenian sources (see Dunlop, op. cit., pp. 28-30). 

5 Tods Tovprovs ex ris 'Eģas, obs Xaldpers óvoudtovo: (Theophanes, p. 315). 

6 Theophanes, p. 316. : 

7 See Dunlop, op. cit, pp. 30-1. Cf. H. W. Haussig, "Theophylakts Exkurs über die 
skythischen Vólker', in Byzantion, vol. liii (1953), pp. 275-462, on p. 307, n. 1, citing Sebeos. 

8 Theophanes, p. 317. 9 Dunlop, op. cit., pp. 22 and 37. 10 Dunlop, ibid. 

11 Theophanes, pp. 433 and 435. See Marquart, op. cit., p. 54, and Macartney, op. cit, 
p. 127. The Khazars were called Turks only so long as they were under the Turkish Khaqan's 
suzerainty. 

12 See Dunlop, op. cit., pp. 46 and 59. 
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seventh centu : EAM 
and the Steppe-country 1n the interior of the Crimea, but is Porat 


én or Gothia.? In 710 there was a Khazar gove Yet eith 
Khers Hi side by side with the city-state’s own Protopolítes t un) àj 
Khersón, S85 Y fore the Khazars had shaken off the sav ols. 
Mad oie involved in a hundred-yea vas zerainty , 
Turks, they na -years-war (64o 
ie Arabs.4 The Arabs were by far the stronger of the a 737) With 
After they had tried and failed in 652 to take Balanjar, th elligerents 
ital in the hinterland of the western shore of the Caspia, Khazars 
Perihel moved their capital northwards to Itil (Khaw the Khaz 
the west bank of the lower Volga. The Khazars repeat ent) on 
Arabs’ invasions, and also repeatedly retaliated by iny P Y foiled the 
Empire, and, though in 737 the Khazars were Pte M ihe Arab 
their knees, the Arabs were not able to hold permanent] Y beaten to 
territory to the north of the Caucasus, any more than ‘hey eee nea 
hold permanently any East Roman territory to the bu to 
Távros. f the 
It has been noted already that the Khazars were no 
ms Viu iud cis of the people, bearin 
Türk’, which built up, under its hegemony, a vast Steppe-empira ...- 
through the sixth century. The Khazars Were bordea aria 
Turkish empire-builders till this Turkish empire was overthon U 
652-9. The Khazars were, however, Turks in the lagoon ofi AM 
speakers of a dialect of the Turkish language. Turkish was th 1 iius 
not only of the people called Turks, but of many other of th ae 
ee The Huns, for instance, had been Turkish-speakers ad Md 
e Huns’ descendants the Bulgars. The Vol : e 
speak Turkish still today, and the ian Belge nn (Qazan Tatan) 
: k y, an the Danubian Bulgars spoke it till they took 
a spea ing the language of their Slav subjects. The Pechenegs, Ghuzz 
Qipchaq, who followed on the Khazars’ heels out of the heart of he 
Suppe Y were Turkish-speaking too. d 
e Khazars were, h i : 
Mecha e a pisc. exceptional among the Turkish-speaking 
aid tases a ee : among Eurasian nomads of all languages 
fedea, Br ride : x taste for the civilization of the nomads 
FH uti ii nd also showing a capacity for adopting these 
Way of life to a considerable ext 
years-long history of the Eira extent. In the four-thousand- 
Peers except the Skyths ie trent nomads, the Khazars had no cultural 
e Uigurs. 
"Theophanes, p, 373; 
Buren’, p. 85, g 
* Nic. Patr., P. 45; A. A. Vasili 
iaeval Academy of a c. ^ev, The Goths in the Crimea (Cambrid ., 1936, Th 
ste dime, py rig Sees Cas Man, 08, T 


* For the dei 
ini tails, see Dunlop, op, cit, pp. 41-87. 


t "Turks in the 
g the ethnikon 


Nic. 
ic. Patr., p. 41. See also Moravesik, ‘Zur Geschichte der Ono- 
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Our information about the Khazars’ way of lif 
down in the country to the west of the Mer nai dne 
comes mainly from Muslim sources, supplemented by incidental d : 
in those Hebrew documents concerning the conversion of the Khazars i 
Judaism that can be accepted as being authentic. The Muslim accounts 
give us a picture of the Khazar way of life as this had come to be in the 
first half of the ninth century. The later Muslim writers bring up to date 
here and there, but not thoroughly or consistently, the primary or 
secondary sources that they are copying. 

In the ninth century the Khazars were still leading their ancestral 
nomadic way of life for part of the year. They went out on to the Steppe 
in the spring, and stayed in the open till the autumn, but they were no 
longer exclusively pastoral. They had extensive agricultural lands, from 
which they raised crops, and at Samandar, on the western shore of the 
Caspian, they had vineyards. They did not have villages, but they did 
have cities in which they spent the winter and made their permanent 
homes. After 652, their capital was at Itil (Khazaran-Atil) on the River 
Volga, after which the city was named. The city of Itil bestrode the Volga. 
The Khaqan and his entourage lived in the west-bank quarter, the 
Muslims and the merchants in the east-bank quarter, which must have 
been insecure after the Steppe between the lower Volga and the Yaik had 
been lost by the Khazars to the Pechenegs, who were the Khazars’ nomad 
next-door neighbours on the east. The Khazars had two rulers, one who 
reigned and a lieutenant who governed.? The Muslim authorities differ 
in the titles that they give them. The Khazars’ own title for the de 
jure sovereign was probably ‘Khaqan’, and for the de facto ruler Bak 
(Bek, Beg). The Khazars’ religious tolerance was reflected in the com- 
position of their judiciary. There were seven royal judges, and these 


1 See the passages of Mas‘jidi’s Muriij adh-Dhaháb, translated in Dunlop, op. cit., pp. 204- 
14, and the passage of Ishtakri’s work that is translated in Dunlop, op. cit., pp. 91-100, and 
in Macartney, op. cit., pp. 219-21. See also the passages of Ibn Rustah’s, Al-Bakri's, and 
Gardézi’s works that are printed, in translation, in parallel columns in Macartney, op. cit, 
pp. 197-202. See further the table in Macartney, op. cit. p. 4, giving Macartney’s recon- 
struction of the relation of these last-mentioned works to each other and to their common 
source or sources. The earliest of the Muslim writers’ sources date from the first half of the 
ninth century (see Marquart, op. cit., p. xxxi; Macartney, op. cit., pp. 4-28; Dunlop, op. 
cit., pp. 100-15). 

2 The political expedient of having a sovereign who reigns but does not govern has been 
adopted in a number of different countries at different times, e.g. in modern Britain and in 
medieval and modern Japan. It had been the practice in the Kingdom of the Cimmerian 
Bosporos, astride the Straits of Kerch, which had been founded in 438/7 B.c. and had sur- 
vived till circa A.D. 362 (i.e. till about 200 years before the Khazars made their appearance to 
the west of the Lower Volga). In the Bosporan Kingdom there had been a civil administrator 
(6 ént ris Bacttelos) and a separate military commandant (d xiMapxos). See Vernadsky, 
Ancient Russia, p. 94, and, for the dates of the beginning and end of the Bosporan Kingdom, 
op. cit., pp. 57-8 and 119 and 149. 

3'O... xayávos . . . kal ó my Xalaplas (De Adm. Imp., chap. 42, p 178). 
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. representatives of all the four natio A 
were. a ‘Christianity, and paganism." naling, 
seras c first two centuries of their history on the Weste 
uri i i 
the Khazars were as Eus cd bes nomad People, Th 
d the Avars, evicted the Dulgars, | SC with the Arabs p” 
hune ars must have been almost unique, among all Eurasian S. But 
the : d eventually entrusting the defence of their empire "i 
inia of foreign extraction whose religion was not that of the Kh = 
and his entourage. According to Mas'üdi, writing between 943 and *qan 
the military force on which the ruler ofthe Khazars relied was the Arg ED 
These were about 7,000 Strong. Mr Males ded Khwatizmig: 
origin, and the condition on which they served was that they should i. 
free to profess Islam openly and that they should not be called y ie 
fight the Khaz ars’ Muslim enemies. We do not know the date Foie to 
the Khazars started employing the Arstyah, but Mas'üdi Says that it ich 
long ago. This may have been a cause, as well as a symptom che 

Khazar Steppe-empire’s decline and fall. Now that the Khazars he 
become non-martial as well as semi-sedentary, they were bound pi 
succumb, sooner or later, to more ferocious neighbours. The contend i 
for the Khazars’ heritage were the Pechenegs, followed by the Ghuzz n 
the Qipchaq, from the east and the Rhos from the north, od 

The Khazars’ first signal of distress was a request, made by them to th 
Emperor Thedphilos (829-42) at some date before 833, to build a fort : 
for them on the left bank of the Don,? on the river's lower cou 2 
Theóphilos sent Petronás Kamatérós, and he built the fortress—it = 
nati na ‘Sarkel’—in 833.4 On his return to Constantinople 
vised Theóphilos to convert the autonomous city-state Kher. 

són into a théma. Theóphilos took this advice and appointed Petronás 
himself to be the first stratéghós.5 Both the Khazars and the East Romans 
must have believed that the Khazar capital Itil (which was covered by 
ri new Khazar fortress Sarkel) and the Greek city-state Khersón were 
Mr a potential enemy who, if he attacked, would approach 
ci nds teppe etween the right bank of the Don and the Dniepr. 
This p enemy must have been either the Magyars, who were in 


In Ste pe 


i ! F 
BO tate lidia, CPU from the four religions, are noted by Ishtakri (writing 
Judaism, Islam, and Christi uri adh-Dhahab, (written between 943 and 947), specifies that 
Judee Ed. Fiona Erica Sabana by two judges each, and paganism by one 
cary Sirs nlop on pp. 93 and 207). 

€ passage quoted from Mas '‘iidi’s Murüj nad in Dunlop, op. cit., p. 206. 


3 The si : 

tener) on De Aim Tap = discovered and been excavated (see Moravesik in the Com- 
* De. Adm. Imp., chap. 42 55). The site is marked on the map in Dunlop, op. cit, p. 88. 

Petronas was the same Den B X Be Theoph. Cont., pp. 122-4. It is uncertain whether this 

Victory over the Amir of Mal cóphilos's brother-in-law of the same name who won the 


ME chap. 4, Appendix, pis at Poson thirty years later, in 863. 
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occupation of this piece of the Steppe at this date, or the Rhos 
envoys reached Constantinople in 838 from some point of departure in 


445 
whose 


the Western Steppe's northern hinterland. The M 

ruled out. They were the Khazars’ subordinate s aa Red 
evidence that they and the Khazars had ever been in bad relations Nou 
each other.! The Rhos seem much more likely to have been the potential 
enemy on the horizon. 

In 839 an embassy from the East Roman Emperor Theóphilos arrived 
at the court of the Carolingian Lewis the Pious at Ingelheim, accompanied 
by some Rhos envoys who had come to Constantinople but who were 
unable to return by the route by which they had come because they had 
had to make their way, on their outward journey, through some par- 
ticularly ferocious barbarians. The Rhos envoys could not face the 
prospect of trying to return home by the same route; so Thedphilos 
requested Lewis to help them to make their way back by some other 
route to their King ‘the Rhos Chachanus’. Since Western Christendom 
had been suffering grievously from Scandinavian raids, Lewis was curious 
about the Rhos envoys’ identity, and was suspicious of their designs. On 
being questioned, the Rhos envoys proved to be Swedes, and explained 
that ‘Rhos’ was their ethnikon.* 

The Greek ethnikon ‘Rhos’, representing the Slavonic ‘Rus”, went 
through successive modifications of its meaning till it came eventually 
to stand for speakers of the Russian Slavonic language who were under 
the direct or indirect rule of princes of the House of Rurik and who 
professed Eastern Orthodox Christianity as the ecclesiastical subjects of 
the Metropolitan of Kiev;5 but it is certain that the original meaning 
was ‘Scandinavians’, and that the term was used to mean those Scan- 
dinavians who had established themselves among the north-eastern Slavs 


1 Marquart holds, in op. cit., p. 30, that the potential enemy was the Magyars. Ibid., 
p. 28, he cites a statement by Ibn Rustah that the Khazars dug a ditch to protect themselves 
against ‘al-Majghariyah and other peoples’. However, a ditch is not the same thing as a 
fortress. The ditch is likely to have been dug across the isthmus between the Don and the 
Volga, and the enemy who might approach between these two rivers would be, not the 
Magyars, but ‘other peoples’, videlicet the Rhos. Another possible location for the Khazars’ 
ditch is the isthmus of Perekop, which connects the Crimea with the Continent; but there were 
Magyars on the Crimean Steppe, to the south of Perekop, when Constantine-Cyril travelled 
that way circa 861-2. 

2 This is the opinion of Bury (A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, p. 418) ; Vasiliev (The 
Goths in the Crimea, pp. 109-11); Vernadsky (Ancient Russia, pp. 304-5); Dunlop, (op. cit., 
P. 187). 

3 See p. 431. 

+ Theóphilos's letter to Lewis the Pious has not survived, but its contents, 
taken on it by Lewis, are recorded by Prudentius of Troyes in the Annales Bertiniani, 
839, 18 May (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, vol. i, Scriptores, p. 434)- hi 

5 See Obolensky in the Commentary on De Adm. Imp., p. 22; H. Paszkiewicz, The Origin. of 
Russia (London, 1959, Allen & Unwin), pp. 11-12 and 25. See also Vernadsky, Ancient . 
Russia, pp. 276-8. 
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446 : , : 
via these Slavs’ country, with th 
and had joi a Cremona twice expressly demik the Re 
ee bee Nordmanni,? and the Muslim writers identify og 
(‘Rusios’) Majüs (literally, *Magians, meaning "pagans"), wii them 
with the 2 the Scandinavians who raided Muslim is W 
d 2 ed made their way, through the Straits of Gibralt hs à 
Portug diterranean.? This identification, which is made by th M into 
the Me d by Liutprand independently, is confirmed by the : Ushi 
writers an onal names Rurik, Signeus, Truvor, Ole 


mes. The persona : o: 
iod all renderings in Slavonic of Scandinavian names, In the Pisa 
Oks retainers appended to the Russian translation, in the d 
Stan 


: onicle, of the Romano-Russian treaty of 912, all the n 

ga aa as being Scandinavian, and not one of them is Sic 
A majority of the names appended to the treaty of 945 are Scan dini 
likewise. In the gazetteer, 1n De Administrando Imperio, of the pairs n 
names for the cataracts of the Dniepr, one of the two sets of names : of 
be interpreted convincingly as being Scandinavian and the other as ie 
Slavonic* The Rus’ are also identified with the Varangians in à 
Russian Primary Chronicles and the Varangians are, for the Russi : 
chronicler a generic name for the northernmost tier of the Teutonic - 
speaking peoples.’ 
Another indication that the original Rhos were Scandinavians js th 
fact that in the ninth century, which was the century in which the Rh . 
impinged on the Khazars and on the East Romans, the Scandinaviane 
were raiding and conquering and colonizing in an immense arc that 
eventually extended south-westwards to some unidentified point (‘Vin- 
land’) on the north-eastern coast of continental North America and 
south-eastwards to Abaskiin, at the south-eastern corner of the C 


Vidence 


aspian 


* The much-disputed etymology of the word ‘Rhos’ is historicall i 
ch-di y unimportant. T! 

probable derivation seems to be from the Swedish word ‘rédher’, meaning Sabe E Rin 
name for Sweden is Ruotsi’. Liutprand of Cremona interprets the word as meaning ‘ruddy’ 
or ‘russet’ (compare the Norman-French surname ‘Roussel’, anglicized as ‘Russell’) on de 
strength ofa little-used Greek form ‘Rhoúsioi’ (see Obolensky, ibid., p. 21). 

] poet Book I, chap. 11, and Book V, chap. 15. j 

eg. a'gü i apropos of the Scandinavians’ attack on Seville in 8 d “adi 
ier Ay um Attack on Constantinople in 860, Pp. 3 Pee e AEE 
. Imp., i . 75~ i 

With the map a idm "i 9% PP. 75-7. See also Obolensky in the Commentary, pp. 38-44, 


5 On pp. i 
the lao fad pude i he Introduction to Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor’s translation of 
‘Varangian’ was not in e ussian Primary Chronicle, P. 50, it is pointed out that the term 

à mmon use in Russia until after the conclusion of the Romano- 


Russian treaty of ` E 
6 Ibid., A 945 and is not employed in the Chronicle's account of events later than 1037. 


? The name V. ioi i 
Warings (la e : aa oe) and Variag (Slavonic) is derived from the ethnikon of the 
aduk. TR VE s ir ). For the early history of the Warings, see H. M. 
Origin nglish Nation (Cambridge, 1924, University Press), pp. 102-10 
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Sea. The pue nie Pale down the Atlantic coast of Western 
Christendom an uslim ortugal and Spain into the Mediterranean 
were contemporaneous with the Rhos attack on Constantinople in 860 
via the rivers discharging into the Black Sea. Vasiliev has assembled the 
evidence for Scandinavian raids into the eastern basin of the Mediter- 
ranean in the years 858-61.! After raiding Muslim Spain in 858,? the 
Scandinavians appear to have spent two winters—those of 858/9 and 
859/60—in the Rhône Delta.3 In 860 this expedition attacked Pisa and 
other Italian cities. Luni was one of these. The Spanish Muslim his- 
torian Ibn al-Qutiyah (‘son of the Gothic mother") says that the *Majüs' 
reached Alexandria and Rüm;* the chronicle attributed to ‘Sebastian 
of Salamanca' states that, circa 860, the Scandinavian sea-raiders reached 
Greece via the Mediterranean.$ Johannes Diaconus in the Chronicon 
Venetum says that they ‘approached’ Constantinople circa 860, and 
Vasiliev interprets this notice as being a record, not of the Rhos attack 
on Constantinople in 860 from the Black Sea via the Bosphorus, but of 
a simultaneous Scandinavian raid from the eastern Mediterranean 
through the Dardanelles. Vasiliev? and Paszkiewicz!? and Vernadsky" 
are inclined to believe that the two naval expeditions that thus converged 
on the Sea of Marmara were not only simultaneous but were concerted, 
and they even make a guess at the identity of the master mind that, in 
their view, worked out this strategic plan on the grand scale. They sug- 
gest that Rurik of Novgorod was the same person as Rorik of Jutland. 

The Rhos assault on Constantinople took the East Romans by surprise. 
Phétios, in his account of the affair, calls the Rhos ‘an unknown people’ 
(vos &yvworov).™ This is a rhetorical exaggeration ; for the East Roman 
Imperial Government had received envoys from the Rhos in 838" and 
had perhaps been fearing an attack by the Rhos on Khersón as early 
as 833. If St. George of Amastris and St. Stephen of Surozh (Soughdhaia) 
lived in the first half of the ninth century, their biographies would be 
evidence that not only the Crimea but the north coast of Asia Minor 
had been raided by the Rhos before their assault on Constantinople in 
860. However, these two biographies cannot be dated, and therefore 

1 A. A. Vasiliev, The Russian Attack on Constantinople in 860 (Cambridge, Mass., 1946, The 
Mediaeval Academy of America), pp. 17-34 and 55-63. 

2 Op. cit., p. 45. The date of the first Scandinavian raid on Seville is 843/4. ar 

3 Vasiliev, op. cit., pp. 46-7. On p. 20 he cites Prudentius of Troyes, Annales Bertiniant, for 
the wintering in the Rhéne Delta in 859. 

* Prudentius of Troyes in loc. cit. 

$ Vasiliev, op. cit., pp. 20-2. 

7 Vasiliev, op. cit., p. 23. The word used is ‘adire’. 

* Vasiliev, op. cit., pp. 25 and 189. 

10 Op. cit., p. 424. 

12 Øwriov 'OpiMa,, ed. by V. Laoürdhas (Thessaloniké, 1959 
Spoudhón), text, p. 42, Homily IV, chap. 2. i 

13 See pp. 431 and 445. 


s Vasiliev, op. cit., p. 18. 


9 Op. cit., pp. 234-7- 
11 Ancient Russia, p. 377- 
, Etairefa Makedhonikón 
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ight on the question oft e time at which the " 
eoruin es East Romani ao d. hos first 
: s cam : 

Ü x the Rb p come since then. How "d E che nopl, 
than so far ifl experience that trading with Constantinople, Ms ians 
learnt by pat ercenary soldiers in the East Roman Empire's dus : 
ing pa m bleat any rate in this quarter—than rai age Te me 
more pro of Kiev undertook, in the Romano-Russian treaties of 
princip dum the East Roman Government with troops on at 
x urba honouring of this engagement in 988* saved the pas 
Meses for the Emperor Basil II. Thereafter the Varangian oil 
Guard became a standing institution.’ The trade between Rust “a 


! noticed in an earlier chapter.6 B 3 
Constantinople has Pa i the visits of the Ris trading aa tine 
Porphyrogenitus $ Y, b 1 8-ilotilla to 
Constantinople seem to have come to be annual, and the Toute—via 
the River Dniepr and the western shore of the Black Sea—is describeq 
in his De Administrando Imperio.” 

There is no record of the route that was taken by the Rhos envoys in 
898 and by the Rhos raiders in 860, but it seems probable that, of the 
several alternative inland waterways, the Dniepr was the latest to be used 
The seven cataracts, extending over a more than sixty-seven-kilometres, 
long stretch of the river’s course,® were a formidable deterrent. The reason 
why the Rhos eventually took to the Dniepr route and set up a political 
and commercial headquarters for themselves at Kiev cannot have been 
that, on this route, they were able to elude the nomads who Occupied the 
Steppe to the west of the Volga and the Don. The ferocious barbarians 
whom the Rhos envoys to Constantinople encountered in 838 must, at 
that date, have been the Magyars, and the command over the lower 
course of the Dniepr passed from the Magyars to another nomad people, 
the Pechenegs, when, in 896, the Pechenegs drove the Magyars right off 
the Steppe into the Alfóld. At the last of the seven cataracts the Rhos 
had to run the gauntlet. It was here that the Pechenegs used to attack 
them ; and it was at the cataracts that the Pechenegs killed Svyatoslav 
in 972 on his return journey from Dhristra. 


* In The Goths in the Crimea (1936), Vasiliev takes the view that these two biographies refer 


" i (1949) B ii^ pes century (pp. 111-12) ; but in The Russian Attack on Constantinople 
3 P. retrac i ini i i 
the two biographi z lee lan DG previous opinion of his and dates the events recorded in 


a n 

sisted i Russi koe on the East Roman Empire in 860, 941, and 969-71 (above all) 
. 3 See Dvornik, The S. The campaigns of 907 and 944. were inconclusive. 

.. 5 See the Introduction. x a * For the date, see Vlasto, op. cit., p. 258 


; nicle, p. 50. o Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor's translation of the Russian Primary 
775 In H, 1 (ii), on p. 62, 


vus d 7 . 9, pp. 74-9 
See Obolensky in the Commentary, PP. 38-54. Da Admi. Imp chan 0; PP: 163 


9 De Adm. Imp., chap. 9, P- 78. 
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Moreover, Kiev itself lay perilously close to the norther 
Steppe, and it was raided repeatedly by the nomads who 
cessive occupants of the Steppe’s western section. The 
Pecheneg raid on Kievan territory was in 915." In 968, Svyátoslav had 
to break off his operations in the Balkan Peninsula and to hurry back 
from Pereyeslavetz to Kiev in order to save Kiev from falling into the 
Pechenegs’ hands. The Ukraine suffered more severely from the Pechenegs’ 
eleventh-century successors the Ghuzz and the Qipchag, and worse still 
from the Qipchaq's thirteenth-century successors the Tatars of the Golden 
Horde. Even after Russia had been united, more effectively than ever 
before, by the Muscovites and had asserted its independence from Tatar 
suzerainty, the Ukraine did not become fully secure against raids from the 
Golden Horde’s long-lived successor-state the Tatar Khanate of Krim 
until 1774, when Russia compelled the Ottoman Empire to renounce 
its protectorate over the Crimean Tatars and to leave Russia a free hand 
for dealing with them. 

For Scandinavian pioneers in search of an inland water-route from 
the Baltic to the south, the portages to the headwaters of the Oka and 
the Volga were as convenient as those to the headwaters of the Dniepr ; the 
portage across the isthmus between the Volga and the Don offered access, 
via the Volga route, to the Black Sea as well as to the Caspian; and, on 
the Volga and the Don, there were no-cataracts. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that the route between Scandinavia and the south via the Volga 
and the Don was in use much earlier than the route via the Dniepr.? This 
is proved by the evidence of finds of coins in Scandinavia and at Kiev. 
Muslim coins minted in the ninth and tenth centuries abound in Goth- 
land and Sweden, whereas East Roman coins of the same age are rare 
there.3 The oldest East Roman coins found at Kiev were all minted later 
than 867.4 The Muslim coins must have reached Scandinavia via the 
Volga, whether they came from Khwarizm across the Steppe to Bulghar 
or came via Darband or via the Caspian from Baghdad. 

Why, then, did the Rhos eventually choose to brave both the Dniepr 
cataracts and the nomads? The answer surely must be that, at this high 
price, the Rhos were able to reach one of the wealthy civilized regions 
to the south in their own ships, for raiding or trading, whichever of these 
two alternative ways of making profits might prove to be the more 


449 


n edge of the 
were the suc- 
first recorded 


! The Russian Primary Chronicle, p. 71. m 

2 See N. K. Chadwick, The Beginnings of Russian History (Cambridge, 1946, University 
Press), pp. 2 and 13-14; Boba, Nomads, Northmen, and Slavs, pp. 14, 18-23, 25, 30, 31 ; Cross 
and Sherbowitz-Wetzor's Introduction to their translation of the Russian Primary Chronicle, 
p. 44; Dvornik, The Slavs, p. 193, n. 1; Obolensky in C. Med. H., vol. iv, and ed., Part I, 
P. 495; Paszkiewicz, The Origin of Russia, p. 138. : : 

3 Paszkiewicz, op. cit., p. 138, n. 3. Cf. the Introduction to Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor's 
translation of the Russian Primary Chronicle, p. 44. 

* Boba, op. cit., p. 38, n. 56. 
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convenient. On Es Ve he Rhos were originally at the LE Via the 
m m i Pa on the Volga’s middle reaches, and at middle 
Volga a 3 the Volga and the Don. The Rhos’s Mein azan 
on pes n us for raiding or trading along which they conn wa 
to op : way. d 

in their own ships al Constantinople in their own ships in "d 
The Rhos nent which was a navigational success i 
after this Mors disaster—they soon compelled the Volga Ki ough it 
ended in a military their boats passage down the Volga into the Cas and 
to raid the lands of the ‘Abbasid Segoe Poi Rhos raided Mu 
tory in the southern hinterland of the Caspian on at Jes m 
territory 1 Their first raid reached Ābaskūn, at the Caspian’s so four 
ai Tabaristan, at some date between 864 and 884.2 The den 
ee raids reached Enzeli in gog/t0.3 The third raid wa; second 
out in 913/14. T. his time the Rhos reached Ardabil, three days’ Seins 
inland.* The fourth raid was in 943. This time the Rhos took Bar, dha's 

and held it for a year. l 
The raid in 913/14 was made with the Khazars’ leave, on con diti 

that the Khazars should receive a half share of the loot won by the ^n 
raiders in Dàár-al-Islám.5 By this time the Rhos had become so ue : 
that the Khazars and the Volga Bulgars no longer ventured to refuse d 
grant the Rhos passage on the Volga through their respective territories 
Yet this granting of the passage was embarrassing for them for two 
reasons. The Rhos raiders intended victims were Muslims, and there 
was a Muslim element in the population of both Khazaria? and Volga 
Bulgaria. Moreover, the Volga Bulgars were trading partners of the 
Muslim Khwarizmians, and the Khazars’ mercenaries were Muslims of 
Khwarizmian origin. The second embarrassing consideration was the 
uncertainty whether the Rhos would ever evacuate Volga Bulgaria and 


Khazaria, when once they had been allowed to enter. The Khazars’ 


3 and 


t See V. Minorsky, A History of Sharván and Darband in the roth-11th Centuri i 
1958) pp. 108 seqq., cited by Vlasto, op. cit., note 40 on p. 392. PETERE NUM 

: nin Chadwick, op. cit., P. 61; Dunlop, op. cit., p. 235. 

; eris op. cit, loc. cit. Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, p. 33. Mas'üdi is the source. 
ia vides P cit, er ; Marquart, op. cit., pp. 331-6; Dunlop, op. cit., p. 239; 
My na E » P- 33. Mas'üdi is the source. The passage is translated in Dunlop, op. 

* Ibn al-Athir, viii, pp. 134-5; i " : ; 
du Chadwick, op. ay be, UM Miskawayh, ii, pp. 62—7, cited by Dunlop, op. cit, 

i rope an P. 331; Dunlop, op. cit., p. 239. 

"Abbasid cum ini refugees were settled at Shamkür in Arran, that is to say in 
Columbia University Pr ) of Kitàb Futih al-Buldan, p. 319 of vol. i (New York, 1916, 
ess) of P. K, Hitti’s translation). This suggests that the Khazar 
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Arsiyah Muslim mercenaries and the Burtàs and the Muslims in Volga 
Bulgaria attacked the Rhos on their way home from the raid in or l 

and killed a number of them.! This deterred the Rhos for the Aen ee 
years from coming again; but they did return in 943, and in 965 they 
attacked and conquered both Volga Bulgaria and Khazaria. y 

The Rhos succeeded in destroying the Khazar Steppe-empire, but the 
only Khazar territory that they acquired was Tmutorakan on the 
Taman peninsula, and this gain was ephemeral. The Russian Primary 
Chronicle records that Vladimir I gave Tmutorakan as an appanage to his 
son Mstislav. However, as it turned out, the Rhos, in crushing the 
Khazars, were working, not for themselves, but for the Ghuzz and the 
Qipchaq, who followed after the Pechenegs in the queue of westward- 
drifting nomad peoples. It was not till half way through the sixteenth 
century that the Muscovites made a permanent conquest, for Russia, of 
the course of the River Volga from a point immediately below Nizhni- 
Novgorod to the river's debouchure into the Caspian Sea. 

In the Khazars’ hundred-years-war with the Rhos that ended in the 
destruction of the Khazar empire by the Rhos in 965, the most serious 
reverse that the Khazars suffered was the defeat—or the two successive 
defeats—of their allies the Magyars by the Pechenegs.’ The Khazars 
lost touch with the Magyars in 896, when the Danubian Bulgars took 
their revenge for the Magyars’ invasion of Bulgaria in 895 on the East 
Romans’ behalf by inciting the Pechenegs to co-operate with the Bulgars 
in invading the Magyars’ country in a converging movement, This drove 
the Magyars right out of the Steppe. In 896 they migrated—apparently 
via Kiev+—to the far side of the Carpathians and won a new home for 
themselves there on the Alféld.s After 896, the western end of the Steppe, 
from the west bank of the Don at least as far westward as the east bank 
of the Seret,ó was occupied by the Pechenegs. 

The Pechenegs were, it is true, no friends of the Rhos, but they were no 
friends of the Khazars either. The migration of the Pechenegs from the 
Steppe between the Yaik and the Volga to the Steppe between the Don 
and the Iron Gates had been an unintended consequence of an attempt 

! Marquart, op. cit., p. 333- 

2 The Chronicle (p. 119) records Vladímir's distribution of appanages to his twelve sons 
under the year 988, but we cannot be sure that Mstislav obtained Tmutorakan before 1015, 
which was the year in which Vladímir died (see Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, p. 75). The 
Russians evacuated the Taman peninsula towards the end of the eleventh century (op. cit., 

.I . 
R E The vexed question of the date or dates of the eviction of the Magyars from the Steppe by 
the Pechenegs is discussed in Appendix II to the present chapter. 

* See the Russian Primary Chronicle, sub annis 888-98 (p. 62). 

5 See De Adm. Imp., chap. 38, p. 170, and chap. 40, p. 173- See also Georg. Mon. Cont., 
pp. 853-5 ; Leo Grammaticus, pp. 267-8 ; Theoph. Cont., pp. 357-9 ; pseudo-Symeon, pp. 701-2. 

$ See P. Diaconu, Les Petchénégues au Bas-Danube (Bucarest, 1970, L'Académie de la 
République Socialiste de Roumanie), p. 34- 
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huzz, wie ha > 
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-€- On the been 
id e 


Oünghroi) md 
from Adrianople from reaching the East Roman flotilla th Tt deportees 
to take them on board, after the deportees had crossed hee was waitin 
ever river it was at this date—that was the frontier Guo i 
the Danube, between Bulgaria and the Magyars country s n Md 
Magyars (Ugri) invaded the Frankish dominions, aceon a the 
of Rheims.® Circa 861-2, the East Roman missionary Giant n 
encountered Magyars in the Steppe-country in the northern HER 
Crimea, according to the Slavonic biography of Constantine-Cyrll h 
881 the Franks came into conflict with the Ungri and also with th 
*Cowari', i.e. the Kavars, according to the Annals of Admont.? According 


to the Annales Sangallenses Maiores, sub anno 888 (889), the Agarai . 


(i.e. the Magyars) ‘in istas regiones’ (i.e. in the neighbourhood of East 


1 See De Adm. Imp., chap. 37, p. 164, and chap. 38, p. 169. 

2 The Khazars had tried to keep the Pechenegs in check by carrying out an annual 
campaign against them in their previous location (see the parallel passages of Ibn Rustah and 
Gardézi in Macartney, op. cit., p. 199). f 

3 See p. 440. 

* The ‘Ongklos’ may have fallen under the Khazars’ control when, in 680, Asparoúkhs 
Bulgars crossed the Danube. The Seret (Sirat), not the Pruth, was the western boundary of 
the territory held by the Magyars immediately before their eviction by the Pechenegs to the 
far side of the Carpathians (see De Adm. Imp., chap. 38, last paragraph (p. 171)). 

5 See Georg. Mon. Interpolatus, pp. 817-19, and Leo Grammaticus, pp. 231-2. 

ê Cited by Macartney in op. cit., p. 71. 

7 Cited by Macartney in op. cit., p. 76. 
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rancia) ‘primitus venerunt’ in the reign of Arnulf, i 
ui Francia in 888, was crowned Ener in Sn i e 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus! locates the Magyars’ habitat estan) 
in a district, ‘close to Khazaria’, called Levedhia, before the veion of 
the Magyars from there by the Pechenegs. Constantine notes, in the 
same context, that, in Levedhía, there was a river called Khingilous 
(alias Khidhmás), and this river is evidently identical with Constantine's 
River Synghoul? and with the river that is now called Cinhul, which 
joins with the River Tokmak to form the Molóchnaya—a river that 
debouches into the Sea of Azov through a district that is now called 
*Lepedika'. The name ‘Levedhia’ looks as if it were derived from the 
Greek word Àßdêa (livádhia), meaning ‘water-meadows’;+ and this 
interpretation of the name is confirmed by both Muslim and Western 
Christian authorities. Gardézi says that the Magyars’ country ‘is all 
trees and standing water'.5 Regino says, sub anno 886, that the Magyars 
were driven out by the Pechenegs ‘from the vast marshes round the 
mouth of the Don'.5 Regino also says, likewise sub anno 889, that, when 
they first arrived on the Alfóld, the Magyars made their living by fishing 
and hunting,’ and this is what we should expect if their previous habitat 
had been the swamp-country along the lowest reach of the Don. More- 
over, Ibn Rustah's and Gardézi’s common source confirms Regino on 
this point. This source notes that the Magyars live, in the winter season, 
by fishing in one or other of the two rivers by which their territory is 
bounded.? 

Thus we have evidence for the presence of the Magyars, at dates be- 
tween 829 and 896, at both the eastern and the western end of the Steppe 
to the west of the River Don. We find them on the west bank of the Don 
itself, in its lowest reach, and in the Crimea. We also find them in occupa- 
tion of the Steppe immediately to the east of a river, to the north of the 
Danube, that was the eastern frontier of Bulgaria in 829-42. We also 
learn, from Ibn Rustah's and Gardézi’s common source, that in the 
ninth century, at some date before their eviction from the Steppe in 896, 
the Magyars dominated all their Slav neighbours (i.e. the Slavs in the 
northern hinterland of the western end of the Steppe). The Magyars’ 


1 In De Adm. Imp., chap. 38, p. 168. 
2 De Adm. Imp., chap. 42, p. 179. 
` 4 See Macartney, op. cit., pp. 92-3. : 
5 See the passage quoted, together with the parallel passage of Ibn Rustah's work, in 
Macartney, op. cit., p. 208. : 
$ See the translation of this passage in Macartney, op. cit., p. 70. . 
- 7 ‘Et primo quidem Pannoniarum et Avarum solitudines pererrantes, venatu et piscatione 


victum cotidianum quacritant (Regino, sub anno 889, cited by Marquart, op. cit., p. 40; 
n. 2). 1 

8 See the translation of these passages in Macartney, op. cit., pp: 206-7.: 

9 See the English translation in Macartney, pp. 208-9. 


3 See Macartney, op. cit., p. 9t. 
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the Pola aly the arrival of Scandinavian adventurers on the 
Viatichians, the east of the Baltic had provoked a competition between 
waleran Khazars for the political and commercial control over the 
pat peoples between the east coa st of the Baltic and the northern edge 
of the Steppe. When this notice in the Russtan Primary Chronicle is read 
together with the information, 1n Ibn Rustah i RUM Gardézl's common 
source, that the Magyars dominated their Slav neighbours, it suggests 
that the Khazars were using the Magyars as their agents (though, no 
doubt, the Magyars made this agency profitable for themselves as 
well). 

m may also infer that the Magyars were in occupation of the Steppe 
to the west of the Don by permission of their Khazar suzerains. This is not 
expressly stated either by Constantine Porphyrogenitus or by any of the 
other witnesses to the Magyars’ presence here before 896; but, since this 
Steppe-country had previously belonged to the Khazars, and since the 
Magyars were the Khazars’ subordinate allies, we may conclude that 
the Magyars had not established themselves in this Khazar territory 
against the Khazars’ will, as the Pechenegs did when they migrated to 
the west of the Volga and the Don, driving the Magyars westward ahead 
of them. Indeed, we may conclude that the Khazars had not merely 
mra bn oed p pecu ap to the west of the Don, but 
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iece ildi 
; pe pis ime = a piece with the building of the fortress Sarkel on the 
the Khazars did take the initiative in placing the M 
dde Magyars between 829 and 896, can we manas 
which is Magyars were moved and the region that they had previously 
ied? 
gp dms ‘Ugrii-Ounghror’ stands for ‘Onogurs’, we have the answer 
We can infer the location of Onoguria from the list of the bishoprics in the 
Eparchy of Gothia that is contained in the Notitia Episcopatuum of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople that was published by de Boor in 1891 
When we read this list together with the account of Constantine-Cyril's 
itinerary in Khazaria that is given in the Slavonic biography of 
Constantine-Cyril, we find, by a process of elimination, that the location 
of the see of Onoguria must have been on the eastern shore of the Sea of 
Azov, between the lower courses of the Kuban and the Don.! If ‘Ugrii- 
Oünghroi" stands for ‘Onogurs’, the Magyars must have been that 
division of the Bulgar empire-builder Koüvrat's people that stayed in 
the nucleus of Koüvrat's dominions—stayed, that is, between the Kuban 
and the Don—and fell there under the rule of the Khazars? If this 
stationary division of the Onogurs was paying tribute to the Khazars 
down to the date at which Theophanes was writing his account of the 
dispersion of the Bulgars apropos of Asparoükh's winning of a foothold to 
the south of the lower Danube in 680,3 we have a terminus post quem for the 
planting of the Magyars to the west of the Don. Theophanes carried 
his Chronicle down to the year 813, and he lived till circa 817. There- 
fore, if the Magyars were Vatvaián's Onogurs, they must have stayed 
in the country between the Kuban and the Don till after those dates. 
If, however, *Ugrii-Oünghroi stands, not for ‘Onogurs’, but for the 
Herodotean ‘Iyrkai’, we are left in the dark about the previous habitat 
of those Magyars who eventually made their way to the Alféld via the 
Steppe to the west of the Don. In this case, all that we can be sure of is 
that these Magyars were not the division of the Magyars whose country 
was traversed by the direct route from Khwarizm to the Bulgaria on the 
Volga. The Khwarizmian common source of Ibn Rustah, Gardézi, and 
Al-Bakri is familiar with the Uralian Magyars, but his knowledge of the 
south-western division of the Magyars is slight and hazy.5 This Khwariz- 
mian geographer seems to think that the territories occupied by the 
two divisions of the Magyars were continuous with each other, whereas 
in truth they were separated from each other by Khazaria. All that the 
See Vernadsky, ‘Byzantium and Southern Russia’, p. 72. 
2 See Moravesik, ‘Zur Geschichte der Onoguren’, p. 81. 
3 See Theophanes, pp. 356-7, cited on p. 439. 


' 4 This is demonstrated by Macartney op. cit., pp. 77-9: 
5 See the passages translated in Macartney, op. cit., pp. 206-7. 
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es dr termediate source's, guess. In Ibn Rustah's Pis 
de io rivers are anonymous, and pair i E into the Black 
Sea abound. This anonymous p n (which pis Sm M uni flows 
into the Straits of Kerch) and the Don d the S o eo Sea of Azov), 
The pair might just as well be the Don and the Seret or the Dniepr and 
the Seret, and the rivers might be the boundaries of the Magyars’ 
habitat after, not before, the date at which the Magyars moved—or were 
moved by the Khazars—to the Steppe to the west of the Don on which 
we find them at various dates between 829 and 896. 

How much of this section of the Steppe was held by the Magyars for 
how many years between 829 and 896 is a moot question that is discussed 
in the second of the appendices to the present chapter. In the text of the 
De Administrando Imperio? as this has come down to us, it is stated that the 
Magyars ‘lived with the Khazars (ovvýrnoav pera trav Xaldpwv) for 
three years, fighting as the Khazars’ allies in all the Khazars’ wars’ 
The word ‘all’ seems to imply that the Magyars were the Khazars’ 
neighbours and allies for a longer period than three years, and in fact 
we have independent evidence that this implication is correct. The 
Magyars were still the Khazars’ immediate neighbours in 861~2, when 
Constantine-Cyril encountered some of them in the Crimea: and the 
fact that they refrained from attacking him suggests that 
n : ME E gg at at that date 

ey were still the Khazars’ dutiful allies, for whom a foreign envoy to 
the Khazar Khagan's court was sacrosanct. The earliest record of the 

Magyars’ presence on the Steppe to the west of the D 
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iride a of the East Roman Emperor Theóphilos, and this is 
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a reverse for the Khazars and it brought no advantage to the Rh 
08, 


it was x 
it m any nomad people astride the Dniepr was obnoxio 


r who uh d to be the M us, whether 
this people appene the Magyars, Pechenegs, Ghuzz or Qipch 

n the other hand, the seizure by the Pechenegs of the Step ie a 
north of the East Roman Empire was a change in the miht d 

litical situation there which the East Roman Government kis ang 
to turn to account. After the Magyars’ evacuation of the Steppe i id 
the Pechenegs acquired not only their Magyar enemies’ previous Munt i 
to the east of the Seret immediately! but also eventually, not later has 
the date at which Constantine was writing, the country of their momen- 
tary allies the Bulgars to the west of the Seret in Wallachia, at least as far 
westward as the region facing Dhrístra (Dhorystolon), or, in the alterna- 
tive terms used in a later passage in the same chapter, ‘as far as the 
Sarat’ (i.e. the Seret, Sirat), ‘the Vourát' (i.e. the Pruth, Prut), ‘and the 
rest of the districts’ («ai rÀv Aovráv pepáv, i.e. Wallachia), to the west 
of the Seret, at least as far westward as a point facing Dhrístra.? 

The Pechenegs had, in fact, made themselves masters of the great 
western bay of the Eurasian Steppe from the right bank of the River 
Don on the east to the left bank of the lower Danube, perhaps up to the 
Iron Gates, on the west ; and in Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s time they 
were still in possession of the whole of this extensive and commanding 


territory. 


1 The Seret had been the western boundary of the Magyars’ domain before their eviction 
from the Steppe by the Pechenegs in 896 (see De Adm. Imp., chap. 38, p. 171). According to 
Diaconu, op. cit., pp. 15-16, there is no archaeological evidence for the presence of Pechenegs 
jn Moldavia at the close of the ninth century or in the early tenth century. Moldavia con- 
tinued, during that time, to be inhabited by a sedentary population. 

2 See De Adm. Imp., chap. 42, pp. 177 and 179. Sce also chap. 37, p- 166: one of the eight 
tribes of the Pechenegs now (i.e. in Constantine's day) has a common frontier with Bulgaria; 
another has a common frontier with the Magyars in the Magyars' new home in present-day 
Hungary, and, from the border of the Pechenegs’ domain, it is a four days’ journey to 
Hungary (Tourkía), but only half a day's journey to Bulgaria. Diaconu, in op. cit., pp. 2273, 
rejects Constantine’s account, in chap. 42 of De Adm. Imp., of the extent of the Pechenegs’ 
domain in Constantine's own day. Archaeological evidence shows that Wallachia was in- 
habited by a sedentary population (which, so Diaconu seems to assume, was Roumanian- 
speaking) till the end of the tenth century, and there is no archaeological evidence for the 
presence of Pechenegs in Wallachia before that date (op. cit., pp. 23 and 37). Diaconu also 
(op. cit., p. 34, n. 83) tries to explain away Constantine's statement in chap. 37- Diaconu's 
mastery of recently discovered archaeological evidence is impressive. At the same time, his 
rejection, on the strength of this evidence, of a well-informed tenth-century authority's 
statements is high-handed, and it is also suspect of being influenced by irrelevant present-day 
political considerations. Constantine had no such reasons for giving a false account of the 
extent of the Pechenegs’ domain in his own time. We may guess that Wallachia passed ou, 
of Bulgarian hands into Pecheneg hands in 917, the year in which John Voghás brough: 
the Pechenegs to the Danube but failed to take them across the river to the Bulgarian 
bank (see p. 340). The cession of Wallachia may have been the price paid to the 
Pechenegs by Khan Symeon for their withdrawal. Perhaps Symeon also gave a bribe to 
remano Lekapênós for failing to ferry the Pechenegs over and for leaving Leo Phokás in 

lurch, 
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abo 


fcm]: diplomatic conflicts with thei 

ning card in their be nid bu Khan Symeon of Bulgaria Ban er 

northern neighbours, i the first time, the Emperor Leo VI's retort a 

war on the PAP. agyar to invade Bulgaria from the rear, ang di 
been to enlist ved effective. When, in 913, Symeon made war on E 
move pi Ms second time, Leo VI's widow Zoe, who was now roven 
mpre Empire as guardian for her son. Constantine Porphyro genitus 
ned to Symeon, in her turn, by copying the move that her husband 
had made in 894. In 917, Zoe sent a diplomat to the Pechenegs to induce 
them to invade Bulgaria from the rear, together with a naval squadron 
to ferry the Pechenegs across the lower Danube. 

This strategy missed fire on this occasion; but that was not the 
Pechenegs’ fault; nor was it the fault of the East Roman diplomat, John 
Voghás; the operation seems to have been sabotaged deliberately by the 
admiral, Rhomanós Lekapênós the future Emperor, for the furtherance 
of his own personal ambitions. The two East Roman officials quarrelled 
with each other, and the Pechenegs withdrew in disgust.3 This fiasco 
was therefore no evidence that the East Roman Government’s estimate of 
the Pechenegs’ importance had been pitched too high; and Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, in his manual of instructions for the conduct of East 
Roman foreign policy, gives priority above everything else to an ex. 
position of the value, for the Empire, of cultivating the Pechenegs’ 


friendship. 


In my judgement, it is always greatly to the Imperial Government’s ad 
vantage to make a point of keeping at peace with the Pecheneg nation; a 
a conventions and treaties of friendship with them; to send an anvon ü 
EP every year with gifts of appropriate value and of kinds that 
Bon id Gips and to arrange that our envoy shall bring back 
ke ticdu i unnm and an envoy as well, to confer, in this 
did ty, wit thecompetent official and to receive Imperial 

onours In consonance with the Emperor's majesty.* 


Constantine’ 
ntine s catalogue of the advantages of this policys is impressive. 


* See further pp 
. 506-9. 
3 Georg. Mon. Cont., Rei " 1 
and chap. 17, p. 882; le eae VII, first bout of his sole reign peu » m 
of Constantine VII, st bout of pius 293 and 295-6; Theoph, Cont, Book VI pius 
Pieudo-Symeon Magister, Rei reign, chap. 7, p. 387, and ch 189-90; 
>. Jas, and ch r, Reign of Constantine VIL frst bout of his ale ieee a E 
4 v 'Onttantine Porphyrogenitus, De 4 Pe j il, pp. 286-7, See also the present work, p. 340. ' 
Pop. cit, chaps, 2 -8, pp. 65-74. m. imp., chap. 1, p. 68, i i 
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e first place the Pechenegs have Khersón a i 
ed act for both Khersón and the Imperial Bo at 
commission-agents (remunerated in advance) for trade with Russia 
Khazaria, Zikhia, and the rest of that part of the world, and the Kher- 
sonites themselves make their living by buying hides and wax from the 
Pechenegs; selling this produce in the Empire, and buying cereals, for 
their own consumption, with the proceeds.! , 

The Pechenegs can also put pressure on the Rhos. These have to buy 
cattle, horses, and sheep from the Pechenegs, since none of this livestock 
is produced in Russia itself. Moreover, the Rhos cannot stir from home 
unless they are sure that the Pechenegs will not invade their country 
during their absence. Also, the Rhos cannot get at the East Roman 
Empire, either for war or for trade, unless they are at peace with the 
Pechenegs. They are at the Pechenegs’ mercy at the Dniepr portages. 
They cannot carry their boats round the cataracts on their shoulders 
and fight the Pechenegs at the same time. 

As for the Magyars, they are terrified of the Pechenegs, as a result of 
the successive crushing defeats that they have suffered at their hands, 
When they have been invited to attack the Pechenegs, they have been 
horrified at the mere suggestion.? 

The Bulgars, when they feel inclined to attack the Empire, are de- 
terred by the dread that they themselves may be attacked by the 
Pechenegs from the rear. 

Taken together, these considerations make it clear that, though the 
Pechenegs are hard bargainers and tough customers, subsidies given to 
them pay better dividends than any other outlay of the East Roman 
Imperial funds that are allocated for use in foreign relations. 


When an Imperial official makes the passage to Khersón on this service, he 
must immediately send to Pechenegia and demand hostages and an escort. 
When these arrive, he should leave the hostages in custody in the fortress 
of Khersón and should set off, himself, for Pechenegia, with the escort, to 
carry out his instructions. These Pechenegs are insatiable. Their appetite for 
commodities that are rarities in their country is keen, and they are uninhibited 
in their demands for generous presents. The hostages demand one lot of 
presents for themselves and another lot for their wives; the escort demand 
presents for their own pains, and more presents for their animals’ pains. Then, 
when the official enters their country, their first act is to ask for the Emperor’s 
gifts, and, when they [i.e. the official and his staff] have glutted the men, 
these start asking again for the gifts for their wives and for their parents. 
Nor is that the end of it. The Pechenegs who accompany the official as his 
escort on his return journey to Khersén demand wages from him for their own 


pains and for their animals’ pains. 


! Chap. 53, p. 270. 


2 De Adm. Imp., chap. 8, p. 74. ? Op. cit, chap. 7, pP. 7273. 
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The Impen f passing through Khersón, he can sail straight to the 
mute Ee Danube or the Dniepr or the Dniestr. In this case 
mouth o 
hip and a 
aie n bea dng with him. The Pechenegs come d babe 
the Imperial gt they come, he gives them some of his men as hostages an d 
bs hé reciprocally. He holds these hostages on board 
takes hostag akes his bargain with the Pechenegs. When the Pechenegs hay, E 
and thei he m him in accordance with their zakana, he gives them the Im. 
noi gifs takes on board, ftom among them, as many ‘friends’ [i.e. envoys] 
^ he chooses, and sails for home. dc Oe Piah 
The gist of the bargain that is to be ea cha e Pechenegs is that the 
will perform service in whatever quarter the Emperor may call upon them to 
serve, either against the Rhos or against the Bulgars or against the Magyar, 
The Pechenegs are fully capable of making war on all these peoples, an Hou 
they have often attacked them, they have now become a terror to them.1 


ficial stays on ]so keeps on board, and under 
the official s 


Constantine illustrates this point with an anecdote. 


A cleric named Gabriel was once sent to the Magyars by the Emperor 
orders, and he delivered his message to the following effect: ‘The Emperor 
instructs you to go and expel the Pechenegs from their country and to settle 
there yourselves (it was your own home once). I want you, his Majesty directs 
me to say, to be near my dominions, in order that, when I have occasion, I ma 
send and find you quickly.’ At this, all the chiefs of the Magyars honta 
with one voice: ‘We won't rush off to seek out the Pechenegs. We are not 
capable of going to war with them. Their country is vast; their numbers are 
ut 4 and they are devils (xaxd maia). Don’t say this to us again. We don’t 


Constantine feels no doubt that payi idi 

) i paying subsidies to the Peche i 
worth while. It is true that the business is expensive for the Tape 
von and is disagreeable for the officials who have to transact it 
x s A en and safer to employ the Pechenegs against the Bulgars, 
Pei Misi "e to d direct action. If the Emperor has the 

‘ash, the mere threat of unleashing th i 
be enough to bring their obstreperous neighbours to liée MT 


CEN O * 
bw Op. cit, chap. 8, PP. 73-4. 2 Ibid. 
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PART III, CHAPTER 5; APPENDIX I 
Koüvrat and Koúver 


In the course of the dissolution of the Avars’ empire after the failure of th 
Avaro-Persian siege of Constantinople in 626, a Bulgar named Koúvrat 
or Krovát or Kovrát revolted against the Avars. The nucleus of th 
‘Great Bulgaria’ that he built up lay to the south-east of the River Don, 
but he seems to have enlarged his dominions by incorporating in them 
other Bulgar peoples farther to the west. He may have carried his western 
frontier as far westward as the angle of territory between the Pruth and 
the Seret; for his son Asparoúkh was able to find asylum in this corner 
when, at some date after Koóvrat's death, Koúvrat’s dominions to the 
east of the ‘Ongklos’ were conquered by the Khazars.' Another incident 
in the break-up of the Avars' empire was the successful revolt, in Sirmia 
of a Bulgar named Kotver, whom the Avars had put in charge of the 
descendants of the East Roman deportees whom the Avars had parked 
there. Koüver succeeded in conducting the deportees’ descendants back 
into East Roman territory. 

Koüvrat and Koüver were both Bulgars, and they seem to have borne 
the same name, in spite of the difference of the rendering of it in Greek 
in the Sancti Demetrii Miracula (Koüver) and in the chronicles of Nice- 
phorus (Koüvratos, Kovrátos) and Theophanes (Krovátos). The name, 
like the names Asparoükh and Omurtag, appears to be Iranian, and to be 
the ethnikon of the Croat people, whose name is perhaps a derivative of 
the province-name Harabvatis (in Greek Arakhosía, corresponding to the 
ethnikon Arakhotoí) which occurs in Achaemenian Persian inscriptions. 
The name figures, as Khoroathos and as Khorouathos, in Greek inscrip- 
tions found on the sites of the Greek colonies along the north shore of the 
Black Sea. It can be interpreted in Iranian as meaning ‘he who possesses 
trusty friends. The Iranians from whom the name was borrowed by 
the Bulgars were probably the Alan branch of the Sarmatians. In the 
Danubian Bulgar list of the Bulgar Khans, Kurt (i.e. Koüvrat) and his 
descendants are said to be scions of the House of Dulo, and two daughters 
of ‘Dule the prince of the Alans’ were reckoned by the Magyars to have 
been ancestresses of theirs.+ Were Koüvrat and Koüver different persons 


= X See P- 440. 
2 Grégoire, ‘L’Origine et le nom des Croates et des Serbes’, p. 114, n. 33- 
3 Grégoire in loc. cit., p. 116. See the present work, Annex I, p. 623, 1.7. . , 6 
* Marquart, Streifzüge, ‘Analyse der Berichte des Gaihani über die Nordlander’, pp. 1007 
206, on p. 172, citing Simon de Keza, Gesta Hungarorum, L1,3. 
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que ii m Ps in Sirmia, to the west of the Carpathians 
Koüver's govern deportees’ descendants from there to the hinter. 
and he repatriated t The original nucleus of Koüvrat's ‘Great Bulgari. 
land of Thessaloníké. f the River Don, which was at the opposite i 
lay to the south-east "Ho wever, this difference of locality does not : es 
of the Avars deat Koüver and Kouvrat may have been the E 
out the Poe cn er was thinking of carrying out the project, Proposed 
person. w ined his people, that he should set himself up as a Khagan 
ae oma territory, with his capital at Thessaloniké,s the commang 
r all Koáver's people was given by the Emp eror to one of the con, 
paral named Mávros,$ and, from then on, Koúver himself drops out 
of the story. It is Mavros, not Kouver, Mex > ed and interned 
when the plot to seize Thessaloniké is frustrated. é Koüver may have gone 
off meanwhile in pursuit of some more promising enterprise, and this 
alternative may have been to set himself up as the independent ruler of 
some of the Avars’ Bulgar subjects on the Steppe. In that case he would 
naturally have started operations in a district that was remote from the 
Avars’ own headquarters on the Alfold. The most remote piece of the 
Avars’ empire was the Steppe to the south-east of the Don. Thus, as far 
as locality is concerned, there is no reason for ruling out the Possibilit 
that Koüver and Koüvrat may have been the same person. ‘ 
The compatibility of the respective dates of Kotiver’s and Koüvrat 
activities is less clear. Koüver is said to have been given command over 
the descendants of the deportees more than sixty years after the date of the 
deportation.’ This date was almost certainly either 582/3 or 586/7, which 
were years in which the Avars invaded the Empire’s European provinces 
and this would make the date of Koüver's revolt later, at the earliest, 
than 643, and possibly later than 650, Ahrweiler dates it later than 675 9 
E the other hand, if we accept, from the list of Bulgar Khans,1° the 
gures, given in this list, for the lengths of the reigns of Koüvrat d hi 
son Asparoukh, that i i Ge 
p ; 15 to say fifty-eight years for each of these two 
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Koüvrat and Koüver 
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„(witha possible intervening reign of. only a few months’ CN 4 : 
ation), 


„vrat must have died circa 642. On this showin, å ; 

sure. 
t figure of ‘more than sixty years’ may stand merely for a co 
generations, reckoned at thirty-three years’ length (there had be 
for a new generation to have grown up). The true time-interval 
the deportation and the repatriation of the deportees children 
been appreciably shorter. The dates given in the list of the Bul: 
are still more suspect. The lengths attributed to the reigns of Asparoúkh’ 
successors are confirmed on the whole by independent evidence snd 
Asparoükh himself, his father Kurt (ie. Koüvrat), and their Ancestor 
Irnik (i.e. Attila’s son Ernakh)? are authentic persons; but the lengths 
attributed to the reigns of some of Asparoükh's and Koüvrat's pun 
decessors, including Ernik, are as fantastically long as the lengths o the 
lives of some of the mythical personages in the Book of Genesis 3 and the 
identical figure of fifty-eight years, attributed to the reigns of Asparoúkh 
and Koúvrat, seems dubious. It is not impossible that both these khans 
reigned for a length of time that was identical and was also unusually 
long, but this is at least improbable. 

Moreover, the dating 584-642 for Koüvrat's reign, which the list of 
Bulgar Khans imposes on us if we accept its figure of fifty-eight years for 
both Asparoükh's reign and Koüvrat's reign, is hard to reconcile with 
what we know about Koüvrat from other sources. For instance, Nice- 
phorus implies, by the context in which he inserts his notice of Koüvrat's 
revolt, that the date of Koüvrat's revolt from the Avars was circa 636-9.4 
This dating is vague, but it is the only one that we have, and it is not 
incompatible with the dating of Koüver's revolt, if the figure in the 
Sancti Demetrii Miracula does not have to be interpreted strictly as meaning 
between sixty and sixty-six years. The dating 636-9 for Koüvrat's revolt 
is, however, incompatible with the dating of Koüvrat's death circa 642. 
Koüvrat could not have accomplished the liberation and unification of 
the Bulgars within as short a maximum time-span as six years. His reign 
as an independent ruler must have been fairly long, though even his 
total reign may not have been as long as fifty-eight years. Besides, though 
Nicephorus, in his first mention of Koüvrat, says that he was an ally 
of Heraclius's, and thus informs us that the date of his revolt was 
before the end of Heraclius's reign (i.e. before 641), both Nicephorus and 
Theophanes$ date Koüvrat's reign as being contemporaneous, not with 

! See Runciman, op. cit., pp. 14 and 16. 


2 See Runciman, op. cit., Appendix III, Ernach and Irnik, pp. 279-81. 
3 Irnik, who is historical, not mythical, is credited with a reign of 145 years (457-582). 


See Runciman, op. cit. pp. 11-12. 
* See III, 5 (iii), P. 439. ae cea fed 


uple of 
en time 
between 
may have 
gar Khans 


5 Nic. Patr., p. 33. 
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3 ^s. The implication is that the : 
Heraclius's, bit witk ag eae enden P ler fell within Bon 
part of Koüvrat s reign à he years 641—68. This is acceptable if in 
II's reign—that 18, iven in the list of the Bulgar khans for Koüvrap 
throw over the dun Eb s. The earliest certain date in Asp arodkne 
reign and for ps followers were already in the *Óngklos $ 
career is that E e not seem to be any chronological obstacle to our 

Va e rd t and Koüver with each other. 

identifying ae be objected that, though both Koüver and Koüvrat 

It might ped iain been enemies of the Avars, Koüvrat is recorde d 

are represente al of Heraclius's, whereas Koüver Is debited with hostile 
nen is x: the East Roman Empire. However, Koüver's repatriation 
beue um children must have been intended to be, and have hae 
ee as cus a pro-Roman act, and there is no evidence that Koüver 
went all the way with Mávros in Mávros's treacherous design to seize 
Thessaloniké. Koüver may have preferred to carve out the kingdom that 
he coveted at the Avars’ expense, on the Steppe, as Heraclius’s ally, 
and not at the Empire’s expense, in the Balkan Peninsula, as Heraclius’s 
enemy. 

The identity of Koüver and Koüvrat remains non-proven, but, on the 
whole, it seems more probable that they are identical than that there were 
two contemporary Bulgar rebels against the Avars who both bore the 
same name. 
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PART Ill, CHAPTER 5, APPENDIX II 


The Eviction of the Magyars from the Steppe by the 
Pechenegs in the Ninth Century — 


THIS ninth-century change in the situation on the Steppe to the west of 
the River Don is dealt with by Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the De 
Administrando Imperio in three different contexts: in the opening section 
of the book," in which Constantine explains the potential usefulness of 


the Pechenegs to the Imperi in i 
perial Government in its relati i 
peoples to the north; in a seco RAE ge 


ed nd section on the P 2 tah i 
historical and descriptive, in c echenegs,+ which is 


; Chaps. 1-8, pp. 67-74, 


PS. 38-40, pp. 168-75, * Chap. 37, pp. 164-7 








Eviction of the Magyars from the Steppe 


other, e - a mistake to try 

; endations and strained int ; : 
arbi on the De Administrando Imperio has been gathered mation 
ree from different sources, and the product is not a Kock i 

5 materials have been digested and co-ordinated by an author: it à 
a collection of files which have been edited only perfunctorily, 3 It is 

The principal inconsistency in the treatment of the topic that is th 

; f this Appendix is between the first par: l e 
subject 0 paragraph of Chapter 937! 
and all the other reference s to Magyar-Pecheneg relations, This variant 

assage (which looks as if it came from a Pecheneg source) seems to imply 
that the defeat of the Magyars by the Pechenegs and their eviction by 
the Pechenegs from the Steppe into the Alfóld were brought about in 
one war only. The passage evidently refers to the war of 896, for it states 
that, as a result of this defeat and eviction of the Magyars, the Pechenegs 
took from the Magyars the land that the Pechenegs hold today (rjv 
or}pepov map aùrôv Siaxparouperny viv). Reckoning back from ‘to day’, 
however, the paragraph gives two different datings for this event. It 
says first that it happened ‘fifty years ago’, but it then says that, ‘as has 
been stated’, the Pechenegs have been in possession of the land that they 
have taken from the Magyars ‘for fifty-five years, reckoning till today’ 
(ds etpyrat, péxp Thy arjjepov ern srevr'jkovra, mévre). 

On an inclusive count, fifty-five years, running from the year 896, 
would make ‘today’ the year 950. This is a possible date for Constan- 
tine’s ‘today’. He dates his ‘today’ 948/9 in two places in the De Ad- 
ministrando Imperio? and 951/2 in one place.* Jenkins suggests that the De 
Administrando Imperio was presented by Constantine to his son the future 
Emperor Rhomanós II in the year 952.4 ‘Fifty years ago’ would make 
‘today’ the year 945, which is less probable. ‘Fifty’ may be a vague 
round number given by the Pechenegs themselves at the time when their 
own account of their acquisition of the Magyars’ former country was 
obtained from them. There is no warrant either for emending the ‘fifty’ 
in ‘fifty years ago’ to ‘fifty-five’ or for maintaining, as Macartney does’ 
in the teeth of Constantine’s ‘as has been said’, that the two different 
figures in this paragraph refer to two different events. Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus was an industrious collector of information, but he was 
not a good co-ordinator of it. : 

In all the other passages in question, the Magyars are said to have been 
defeated and evicted by the Pechenegs more than once. In Chapter 3 


465 
to make them agree by 


I p. 164. i 
2 [n chap. 27, pp. 120-1 (lines 54-5), and in chap. 29, p. 137 (lines 234-5). 
3 In chap. 45, p. 195 (lines 39-40). "m 
* See Jenkins's General Introduction to the Commeritary on De Adm. Imp., p. 5. See 
the present work, p. 576, n. 5. 
5 In op. cit., pp. 83-6. 
C 8057 nh 
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466 he Pechenegs ‘often’ 1 

i been defeated by the Fecheneg (nodis). 
they are said S kh looks as if it came from a Magyar source), A 
In Chapter 3 victions are recorded, and the second of these 


successive defeats and € er detail in Chapter 40. As a result of the 


ts is described in great F | 
He pn the main body of the Magyars 'settled in the western Piin 


n in which places the Pecheneg peopl 
in places eae M du "the piace in which the MEDIE Ud 
lives’. d n alled after the name of the river that runs through it 
Id «Kouzoá". The Pechenegs live in it now. As a result of the 

d defeat, the Magyars settled in the country that is their habitat 
tll toda ^" (and is still their habitat in 1972). In Chapters 38 and 4o 
Cantan in Porphyrogenitus does not date either the first or the second 
Magyar defeat by quoting the number of years between these events and 
‘today’, but the date of the second defeat and eviction of the Magyar; jg 
known. It is 896, if the date of the first of Khan Symeon of Bulgaria’s 
wars with the East Roman Empire is 894-6. A date for the first defeat is 
given by Regino. He records, sub anno 889, the eviction of the Magyars 
by the Pechenegs ‘from the vast marshes round the mouth of the Don’ 
which we can identify, with some confidence, with Constantine’, 
‘Levedhia’.4 
There must have been, in truth, at least two defeats of the Magyars by 
the Pechenegs, and not just the single defeat that is implied in the first 
paragraph of Chapter 37 of the De Administrando Imperio. That there were 
two defeats can, indeed, be inferred from this variant Passage itself: 
for here, as in Chapter 38,5 the Pechenegs’ victory over the Magyars ig 
said to have been a consequence of a previous defeat of the Pechenegs 
by the Khazars. In Chapter 37, fuller information about this war is 
given than in Chapter 38. According to Chapter 37, the Pechenegs 
when they were living between the Rivers Volga and Yaik, were attacked 
and defeated by the concerted action of their two next-door neighbours 
the Khazars from the west side of the Volga and the Ghuzz from the 

i side i us bes The Pechenegs subsequently retrieved this defeat, 

won for themselves a n i 

Md deing tie edad home to the west of the Don, by attacking 


The second Magyar-Pecheneg war, as described in Chapter 40,6 had 















war i 

, oe were defeated, and in each war a victory was won by 

pair ved movement concerted between two peoples who were re- 
y the western and the eastern neighbours of a people whom they 


a ep, P169 (ine 29-51), : 

- t There i a trantaio o s ar AP: 40, p. 173 (lines ax and a6). 177 TS 

5p. 169 (lines 19-26), try in Regino’s chronicle in Macartney, op. cit., p. 70. 
i * pp. 172-3 (lines 7-25). 
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by this strategy. However, the di ! : 
uH Sae cese UE n m ps Circumstances 
the confederates were the Khazars and the Ghuzz; their on first war 
Pechenegs ; the war-zone was the country between the Volga bibe 
Yaik, which was the Pechenegs’ habitat at that time ; and the ed the 
was the eviction of the Pechenegs from this country and their ibe cde 
acquisition of a new home for themselves to the west of the Don à in 
expense of the Magyars. In the second war the confederates were e 
Bulgars and the Pechenegs ; their victims were the Magyars; the w 
zone was Atelkoúzou, which was the Magyars' habitat at the fiie: id 
the consequence was the eviction of the Magyars from Atelkoüzou and 
their subsequent acquisition of a new home for themselves to the west 
of the Carpathians at the expense of Bulgaria to the east of the River 
Tisza and of the people of Great Moravia to the west of the Tisza," 

These two wars cannot really have been the continuous single opera: 
tion that seems to be implied in the first paragraph of Chapter 37. 
Neither the belligerents nor the war-zone were the same in the two cases, 
Moreover, if the Magyars had been continuously on the run from the 
Pechenegs from the date of the Pechenegs’ first appearance on the west 
side of the Don until the Magyars’ flight into the Alfóld, the Magyars 
would not have had their hands free at any moment during the inter- 
vening time. But we know that in 895 the Magyars did have their 
hands free to invade Bulgaria on the East Roman Empire's behalf. 

We are bound to conclude that there were actually two Magyar- 
Pecheneg wars, not one war only,? and that there was a time-interval 
between the two wars during which the Magyars were no longer in 
Levedhía and were not yet on the Alfóld, but were in the region that 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus calls *'Atelkoózou' in one passage and 
‘Etél and Kouzow’ in another. 

If Regino's dating of the first Magyar defeat and eviction is correct, 
the Magyars were living in Atelkoüzou for the seven years 889-96, till 
in 896 the Pechenegs evicted them from Atelkoüzou too. We know the 
meaning of this geographical term Atelkoüzou, and Constantine tells us 
what the boundaries of Atelkoüzou were. In the Magyar language, ‘köz’ 
means ‘a space between two limits'—for instance, between two rivers. 

i snap, 38, p. 170 (lines 58-60). Cf. chap. 13, p. 81 (line 5) and chap. 41, p. 176 (lines 
20-5). 

2 Grégoire, ‘Le Nom et l'origine des Hongrois’, holds that there w: 
war only (p. 633). He agrees (p. 634) with Macartney, The Magyars in the Ninth Century, p. 96, 
in holding that Atelkoüzou (Etél and Kouzou) was identical with Levedhía, in spite of 
the fact that Constantine Porphyrogenitus makes them two different regions; but (p. 634) 
Grégoire disputes Macartney's identification of the river that Constantine calls Khingilods 


and Synghoül (see the present work, p. 453). Grégoire (p. 635) locates Levedhía an the 
Dniepr-Bug region. He notes that the Bug has an affluent called Ingul, and that the Dniepr 


has an affluent called Ingulitz. 


as one Magyar-Pecheneg 
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468 sou’ isa rendering in Greek of the Magyar word taliu 
aed mean ‘between two itils’ ; and, since ‘köz’ implies a pair of lim; 

word ee compound must be the plural of a generic name E Fini 

Sa? in t s er name of à single river (e.g. the Volga). The Mi eri 

nd ed literally an *itilkózó" when it extende d Goin dc ava 
eel included ‘Levedhia’, but apparently Sore «Don 
the as ractice till, as a result of their first defeat by the Peon this 
name in p! ere driven westwards from the west bank of the D egs, 
ie ie f the Dniepr. Ge 

beyond the west bank of t p : 
e Pechenegs, in which the Magyars lived at that « 

at pe ia ue they were driven into present-day Hungary], ime lie 
after the nomenclature of the local rivers. The rivers are tee cds E " 
the one called Varoükh [i.e. Borysthenes, Dniepr]; the seca Fan "à 
[i.e. Bug]; the third river is the one called "Troüllos [i = 


called Koüvou l ] 
Buon]; the fourth river is the one called Vroütos [i.e. Pruth]; the fifth riy 
er 


is the one called Séretos [i.e. Seret (Sirat)].? 


The Itilkozó that was the Magyars’ habitat from 889 to 896 was th 
space between the Rivers Dniepr and Seret. It had been in shia 
the Magyars’ domain already before 889, as we know from the accoy am 
the Adrianopolitan deportees’ repatriation at some date in the Em nt of 
Theóphilos's reign. From 889 to 896 the Magyars were confined i oa 
western end of their previous domain. In 896 they were evicted fi is 
even this remnant of it. TOM 


1 [til is now the generic name for ‘river’ in the Kazan di i 

‘Notes on Some Päčänäg Names’, in Byzantion, vol. xvii ( need es os cit 
2 De Adm. Imp., chap. 38, last paragraph (p. 171). These identifications of ihe p. 259). 
are accepted by Moravcsik in Moravcsik and Jenkins, Commentary on De Ad: pi Ave siveri 
pianon in op. cit., pp. 35-6, rejects the first three of these identifications. He holds a en 
Die ee by Constantine are small water-courses somewhere betw al 
Dniestr (t the Dniepr) and the Pruth, He suggests (p. 12, n. 10) that the arca covered by 
0 15 limited to the southern half of the territory between the Dniestr udo e Hd 

eret, 


ere, again, Diaconu's judi ement is suspect of bein; influenced b irrelev. 
? E Ju y 
Ht gi p! g y irrelevant present-da: 





E this 








6. Relations with Peoples to the West 


chapter can be short, and this for two re : 
Min Empire’s relations with peoples to eee Sen 
Otranto did not become a matter of life and death for the Empi bes of 
eleventh century. Till then, the Empire's interests in the MERDA l the 
the Mediterranean were marginal, and its possessions in this re Td of 
expendable, however painful the loss of them might be. A cdd r doli 
for brevity in this chapter is that the treatment of parts of the ible oF it 
has been anticipated at previous points in the book: for TERE in e 
notice of the establishment of théma Laghouvardhía,! in the gece E 
of the autonomous city-states that were under the Empire’s suzeraint js 
and in the survey of the successes and reverses of the East Roman Naw 

The East Roman Government did not resign itself readily or quickly io 
the loss of the possessions in the western basin of the Mediterranean that 
had been bequeathed to it by the Emperor Justinian I. The Imperial 
Government, its local representatives, and, what is more significant 
the local population as well, fought hard to prevent the Lombards from 
making conquests in Italy and the Muslims from conquering first 
North-West Africa and then Sicily. But the Empire did not commit its 
main military and naval resources in any of these West-Mediterranean 
areas, and it did not fight à outrance in contesting the possession of them 
with the invaders. This self-restraint was at times humiliating, but it was 
wise; for the Empire's existence was not endangered by the losses of the 
Exarchates of Italy and North-West Africa, nor even by the loss of Sicily, 
while, conversely, the Empire gained little or nothing from its almost 
effortless retention of the uninviting island of Sardinia. 

The East Roman Empire maintained its presence in the western basin 
of the Mediterranean for about five centuries, running from Justinian I’s 
reconquest of North-West Africa from the Vandals in 533 until the 
middle decades of the eleventh century ; but in the western Mediterranean 
the Empire was not the dominant power after the turn of the seventh 


, and eighth centuries. In 698 the Arabs had made themselves masters of 


North-West Africa definitively, after a struggle that had lasted for thirty- 
three years. In 711 they had invaded Spain and had overthrown the 
the Visigothic regime there. They had annexed the whole of the former 
Visigothic kingdom, including even the remnant of the Visigoths’ 
dominions in Gaul, along the coast between the Pyrenees and the 
Rhóne. The native resistance movement in the north-west corner of the 


1 See II, 4, Appendix, pp. 267-8. 2 See II, 5. 3 See Il, 7. 
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47° for the next three centuries, to h 

: insula seemed, 10 , ave ng 
Iberian Penins f 
future. venth and eighth centuries till after the Openin 


se : 

From the do i pis the western Mediterranean basin's Centre 
of the elevent : “mili tary and political, but economic and cultural to ud 
gravity not Wet Africa and the Iberian Peninsula, not in Italy i 
lay in Dir pus age, the Western Muslims were in the ascendant a 
Canes Fohristiant, and therefore the East Roman Empire’s rej; i 7 

the Nee with the Caliphate and with its local SUCCESSOr-states i. : 
in this reg d Fatimids in Ifriqiyah and the refugee Umayyad, in 
Aghlabids and Fa i i an 
Ardaj were more important for the Empire than its contemporar 
t tions with the Lombards and the Franks. — T 
re 7 2 fifth-century observer could have peered into the future, he woul 
have found this turn ofevents surprising. In the fifth century it had looked 
as if the heirs of the Roman Empire in the west were going to be the 
successor states that were being carved out of the Empire’s Western 
provinces by German war-bands. If the imaginary fifth-century Observer 
had been far-sighted, he might have guessed that these small and cul. 
turally backward groups of North European barbarian Conquerors 
would eventually adopt the language and religion of their ex-Roman 
Latin-speaking Catholic Christian subjects, who were the conquerors’ 
superiors in culture as well as in numbers. The extent of Justinian Ps 
eventual reconquests in the west would have been surprising, and it 
would have been wholly unforeseeable that the predominance in the 
western basin of the Mediterranean was then going to be wrested out of 
is Roman d by a parvenu Levantine power that would be neither 
oman nor Christian. 

This unpredictable turn of events was the consequence of Justinian Is 
unwisdom. His ambitions in the west had been extravagantly grandiose 
The East Roman Empire did not have the strength either to achieve these 
nik gei objectives completely or to harvest permanently even the 
m results n Justinian did achieve. Justinian's achievement had 

negative. He had successfully blighted the prospects of the Empire’s 
vikar Simul states in the western Mediterranean basin but his 

lumphs i i jariesd 
phs had been Dead Sea fruit. The ultimate beneficiaries had been 


ae < the Muslim Arabs, 


ries pis A one occasion on which one of the western terri- 
"mid E „had Temcorporated had played a decisive part in 
aparece: pire s history, Thanks to Heraclius the Elder’s com- 
peior ony and the cereals of the Exarchate of Africa, 
€ had been able, in 610, to overthrow the Emperor 


Phokás at Constantin 
Empire from ditor then eventually to save the core of the 


Peoples to the West 
an 


e Emperor Heraclius is alleged to have attem 
tei 
Empire's seat of government from Constantinople i con 2 he 
; cfore 


his mind to adopt the cont i 
e made up : rary policy of la: i 
a ck against the Persians on the Empire's um fre nga counter. 


did actually transfer the capital to Syracuse for four o 
he was assassinated there in 668. It was natural that memb 

Heraclian House should play with this idea. The dynasty ha 2 of the 
fortune in North-West Africa, though the family was perhaps of finus its 
origin, and though the Elder Heraclius had won his military re UM 
on the eastern front. The pressure on this front, first from the be ation 
in the Romano-Persian war of 604-28 and then, with hardly a loin 
from the Arabs, was so persistent and so severe that the Empire's ros n. 
in the Levant were bound to seem dark. Yet, even after the lon t 
Syria and Mesopotamia and Roman Armenia and Egypt, the evante 
remnant of the Empire in Asia Minor was still the Empire’s centre of 
gravity, and therefore neither Carthage nor Syracuse could compete 
with Constantinople for the role of serving as the seat of the Imperial 
Government. The dwindling shreds and patches of Justinian I’s re- 
conquests in the West were not substantial enough to provide the Empire 
with an alternative base. 

Justinian I had wilfully ignored a plain truth that had been manifest to 
his predecessors at Constantinople ever since the division of the Empire 
in 395. The eastern part of the Roman Empire was more populous, 
productive, and prosperous than the western part; yet even the East 
Roman Empire’s resources were not great enough to enable it to hold 
its own effectively on more than a single front at a time; and, after 
the division made in 395 had relieved the Levant of responsibility for the 
West, the Levant had still to defend itself in Mesopotamia against the 
Persians and on the lower Danube against the Eurasian nomads and 
the North-European barbarians, first the Goths and then the Slavs. The 
disastrous outcome of the East Roman naval expedition against the 
Vandals in 468 had demonstrated the prudence of the East Roman 
Imperial Government’s usual policy of refraining from intervention in 
Western affairs. 

Justinian I had burdened the East Roman Empire needlessly with 
three additional fronts: one in the Berber hinterland of North-West 
Africa, another in Spain, and yet another in Italy, which had been the 
heaviest commitment of all. The price of Justinian I's western conquests 
had been an acquiescence in the Persian Empire’s predominance in the 
east and an exposure of the Balkan Peninsula to constant devastating 
barbarian raids. The price, for Justinian I’s successors, of the Romano- 
Persian war of 572-91 had been the collapse of the East Roman Empire's 
m 2 See Nic. Patr., p. 12. 
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472 d Avars in the Balkan Peninsula ang 
stand against the Slavs an ice of Constantine V's Romano-B A 


s in Italy. The pr : ulgaria 
m Dobis was the inability of this able and masterful Emperor E 


‘ously accomplished facts in Italy: the annexati 
undo three Pre Lombard Kingdom in 751; Pope Stephen Is tran, i 
Ravenna to ect allegiance in 753, de facto, from the East id 
of the arene dom of the Franks; and the rejection of iconoclas 
Ete aun ‘dominions of the East Roman Empire in Italy to the 
7 “th of ‘Calabria’ (the ‘toe’). Iconoclasm had been, and Continued to be 
ad by the autonomous Italian city-states—Venice, Amalfi, Naples, 
poris at had not yet ceased to recognize the East Roman Imperia] 
t's suzerainty. ; 

pie of Basil II’s war to the death against Tsar Samuel of Western 

Bulgaria was the economic ruin and political alienation of the Peasants 

in the ‘Eastern’ thémata, who, for three centuries, ending in Basil rr. 

reign (976-1025), had been the Empire’s mainstay—its prime and irre. 
placeable source of revenue and of military man-power. Basi] IT Suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the rebellions of Asiatic pretenders to the Imperia] 
Crown ; but he suppressed them only with the aid of Russian mercenaries 
The Asiatic peasants were both impotent and unwilling to Oppose the 
pretenders on the Crown’s behalf, and they remained equally Passive 
when, in the eleventh century, the Muslim Saljüq Turks invaded and 
permanently occupied the geographical heart of Asia Minor, which had 
been the economic and political heart of the East Roman Empire. 

The East Roman Empire’s sole act of reconquest, to the west of the 
Straits of Otranto, between the reign of Justinian I (527-65) and the 
reign of ‘Manuel I (1 143-80), was the establishment of théma Laghou- 
vardhía in the reign of Basil I (867-86) ; and, in thus reacquiring territory 
in Italy, the Empire was taking the offensive in appearance only ; for 
actually this was a defensive measure, and, if Basil had refrained fi 
taking it, he would have put the E ire inj he 

gi j have put t ne East Roman Empire in Jeopardy. By the 

year 067, the Muslims of Ifriqiyah had won for themselves a stron 
enough base of operations in Sicily to enable them to thrust their Ws 
; on from there, across the Adriatic. The 

the Balkan Peninsula with 





Bainst 


Roman 


, to rai ir si f 
launched a coated raise their siege of Ragusa, and if he had not then 
Muslims and the B 
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y had now ceased t 
: o 
ave insulator; the new théma Laghouvardhia was as be an effe 


ire’s vanishing Sicilian dominion. The 
ee to the minimum extent of south-east Te bane 
serve this defensive purpose effectively, 
The Emperor Aléxios I (1081—1118) followed Basil Is exampl 
kept his western commitments and exertions down to a minima, A z 
did not attempt to reconquer théma Laghouvardhia from the Norma e 
who had set the seal on their conquest of this transmarine East Rowman 
territory by taking its capital, Bari, in 1071. Aléxios I limited tee 
resisting the Normans’ subsequent efforts to press on, in the wake di 
their Muslim predecessors two centuries earlier, from south-eastern 
Italy eastwards. Aléxios I defended, successfully, the Empire’s dominions 
in the Balkan Peninsula. Aléxios I’s grandson Manuel I hastened the 
Empire's fourth collapse! by repeating Justinian I’s mistake. Manuel I 
overtaxed the Empire's now exiguous resources by taking the offensive 
against the Empire's Norman successor-state in Italy in the unprofitable 
war of 1147-58. 

The principal western powers with which the East Roman Empire had 
to deal in the ninth and tenth centuries were the Muslim rulers of North- 
West Africa (Ifriqiyah) ;? the Carolingians and their eventual successors 
the Ottonids; the Papacy ; and the refugee Umayyad Amirs (eventually 
Caliphs) in the Iberian Peninsula. These four powers have been named, 
and will be surveyed, in the descending order of their importance from 
the East Roman Empire’s standpoint. 

Muslim Ifriqiyah and Andalusia did not reach their potential acme 
so long as they were outlying dominions of a Caliphate whose capital 
was in Asia. Ifriqiyah, which was the most formidable of the western 
powers that the East Roman Empire encountered, did not develop its 
latent strength till it had become virtually independent under the rule 
of the Aghlabids (800-909), whose recognition of the suzerainty of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad was only nominal. 

The East Roman Empire began to feel the pressure of the North-West 
African Muslims in 827, when the Aghlabids won their first foothold in 


n te 
insula be 


ubstitute for the 
; inion’s area was 
alian territory that could 


* The Roman Empire collapsed for the first time in the third century, and the East Roman 
Empire for the second time in the seventh century (as a result of Justinian I's over-ambitious 
policy) and for the third time in the eleventh century (the expansionists Niképhóros IT Phokás, 
John Dzimiskés, and Basil II were ultimately responsible for this third collapse). On each of 
these three earlier occasions the Empire had made a remarkable recovery; but it never got 
over its collapse in 1183-1204, though Michael VIII Palaiológhos did recapture Constanti- 
nople from the Latins in 1261 and was the founder of a dynasty that was the longest-sustained, 
as well as the last, of all the successive attempts to transform the essentially revolutionary 
Roman Imperial dictatorship into a legitimate hereditary monarchy. 

.." See E. F. Gautier, Les Siècles obscures du Maghreb (Paris, 1927, Payot)—a remarkable and 
illuminating book. f 
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uir t more than eight years of the start i 
Sicily. ier ui s Mà a second leap—this time across the n M in 
offensive, D do Sicily from Italy. Circa 835 they occupied Brindisi d 
i Er L ari Islands;? in 859/40 Táranto. By 841/ 2 they were in- 
in 836 a ies and from then till 871 they were the dominant Power in 
stalled in Ba n aly. At each stage in this rapid and far-ranging expansio, 
south-eastern "ta in the western and central Mediterranean, the advance. 
of Mi ee ed an independent capacity for carrying the expansion 
de Sicily superseded Ifriqiyah as the main base of Muslim naval 
rin operations ;* and, when the Sicilian Muslims had won their 


foothold in Italy, the Italian. advance cue of the Sicilian advance. 
uard became, in its turn, an independent force. : 

The Christian powers did finally succeed in expelling the Muslim 
invaders of south-eastern Italy. At this distance from the Muslims’ home 
base in Ifrigiyah, the Christians had the advantage geographically ag 
well as numerically; and, thou gh UE of them, especia. lly the city-state 
of Naples, were often in collusion with the Muslims, while the Christiang 
co-operation with each other was only fitful and half-hearted, their com- 
bined strength proved decisively superior in the Italian theatre of Opera- 
tions on the rare occasions on which it was effectively brought to bear 

On the other hand, the Muslims virtually completed their conquest of 
Sicily by 9o2, and, though, in the mountainous hinterland of Messina 
the Greeks held out at Rametta till 964, the defeats that the East Romar, 
forces suffered in that year, first on land at Rametta itself and then at 
sea, were the most serious of their reverses during Niképhóros IT Phokás's 
mostly triumphant reign (963-9). 
: After go2 the Aghlabids’ pressure on the East Roman Empire’s 
western front had slackened as the Aghlabids themselves had come under 
increasing pressure from the new Fatimid power. The Fatimids sup- 
planted the Aghlabids in Ifriqiyah in gog, but the respite that this change 
of regime in Ifrigiyah gave to the East Romans was brief. The Fatimids 
a intact, all the installations and armaments of their Aghlabid 
peepee 2 is dii ee the African part of the Aghlabids’ 
t.s I o conquer Sicily; in grr the 
a Sicilian Muslim revolt; and in 914-17 they defected i TERP 
Sicilian Muslim naval counter-attack on Ifriqiyah. PE 


€ Fatimids differed from the Aghlabids in at least four respects. 


The Aghlabids’ armed f i 
Pee n E SR ia recruited from the descendants of the 


ently in Ifriqiyah after the Arab conquest 


Boog The Aghlabids had alread 
à y conqui i 
Td attempt to retake it (Hickboft cst T 920-7; In 861 the East Romans made an 
u^ » "tance et les Arabes, i, 2, P. 102). z 2 
» Op. cit, p. 194, 3 Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 103. 


5 Op. cit., p. 274. 
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h century; the Fatimids? 
A em eode: ^ Kutama rid Je recruited from 
The Aghlabids were Sunni Muslims; the Fatimids were Sina vies 
claimed descent from the Prophet Muhammad’s daughter Fati who 
and from her husband the Prophet’s cousin ‘Ali, through Tee 
descendant of Fatimah and ‘Ali in the fifth generation,2 Wh ees ii 1a 
their pedigree was authentic, the self-styled Fatimids claimed on ER 
strength of it, to have the sole legitimate title to rule the entire Isla te 
World. Consequently—and this was the third of their differences fro ic 
the Aghlabids—their ambition to expand their dominions was Nea 
The fourth difference was that the Aghlabids’ aggression was directed 
mainly against non-Muslims—in the first place, against the East Romans 
— whereas the Fatimids were less concerned with the jihad than with 
attacking and overthrowing rival claimants to the Caliphate, and indeed 
the rulers of any other Muslim states within their reach that were in- 
dependent de facto. 

The jihdd overseas in the Mediterranean had been the outlet that the 
Aghlabids had found for their Arab warriors’ energies? On the African 
mainland they had been content to hold the territory within the limes 
that had been established by the East Romans after they had liquidated 
the Vandal Kingdom and had re-annexed its dominions. This territory 
was only a small part of the Maghrib (i.e. the western end of Dar-al- 
Islam), but the fenced-in area contained most of the fertile land in the 
Maghrib to the east of the lowlands along the Atlantic seaboard of 
Morocco, and, under the Aghlabid regime, the productivity of Ifriqiyah 
had been raised again to a high level.* Under the subsequent Fatimid 
regime, the level was raised still higher, and the foreign trade, which had 
also been fostered by the Aghlabids, was carried by the Fatimids to its 
peak.s This economic prosperity was the basis of the naval power of 
Ifriqiyah during the years 800-969. The Fatimids may have used their 
commercial strength to support their military offensives and their pro- 
paganda attacks against rival Muslim powers.® 

Though the Fatimid regime in Ifriqiyah was more potent and more 
dynamic than the Aghlabid regime had been, the pressure on the East 
Roman Empire from Ifriqiyah does not seem to have been increased as 


a loca 


! See Gautier, op. cit., chap. 5. 

2 See Bernard Lewis, The Origins of Ismd'ilism (Cambridge, 1940, Heffer), chap. 2; 
eundem, The Assassins (London, 1967, Weidenfeld & Nicolson), chap. 2. 

3 See Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 117. x ; 

* To almost as high a level as it had attained in the Antonine Age, according to Eickhoff, 
op. P p. 119. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 280-3. «sae di 

6 Sce B. Lewis in G Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 648. If the Fatimids did wage 
economic warfare against the ‘Abbasids, this may not have started till after 969, the year in 
Which the Fatimids moved their headquarters from Ifrigiyah to Egypt. 
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F The Imperia Ho A 
47 :midş’ take-over- The F: atimids aggressiveness— direc, 
a result of the Fatim: against other Muslim powers—provoked Stron 


imarily, as it was, ergence in Ifriqiyah of a Berb :É 
Pou from these, a cent power divided the Islamic Won 
ower in pps rure of Ifriqiyah by the Fatimids, wielding Berber 
; against itsclf. as tantamount to à third barbarian conquest, ang the 
i force of arms, Enam Berber conquerors were at least as barbarous 
tenth-centuY, had been and were decidedly more barbarous than the 
as the Vanda m Kutamah replaced. Indeed, one of the causes of the 
Arabs oF ə pro-Aghlabid revolts was the barbarous conduct of 
Sicilian M dan that held Sicily for the Fatimids. 
the mt md had not fallen foul of the Muslim states to the West of 
The Agh pn the Spanish Muslims had cooperated with the Aghlabig. 
them, and in 327 UP of Sicily.! The Aghlabids had been willing to co. 
mE e Ratis in their hinterland, though this dynasty of 
Tr Mn origin was not Sunni but Kháriji (ultra-‘Dissident’) 2 The 
Aghlabids also coexisted with the Idrisids, a Shi'i dynasty? which had 
founded a principality at Fez (F. as) in Morocco in 788, after having tried 
and failed in 786 to assert itself in the Hijaz against the “Abbasids. Nor 
was there any serious friction between the Aghlabids and the Cordoban 
Umayyads, who were the Idrisids’ fellow refugees in the far west of the 
Islamic World. The Cordoban Umayyads had been evicted by the 
‘Abbasids from all the Umayyads’ ancestral dominions except the Iberian 
Peninsula, whereas the Aghlabids were nominally the representatives of 
the ‘Abbasids in the west. However, the paths of the Aghlabids and the 
Cordoban Umayyads did not cross. 
In contrast to the Aghlabids, the Fatimids took the offensive both 
southwards and westwards, They liquidated the Rustamids and the 
Aghlabids simultaneously, * and, after their hands had been freed by the 
failure, in 917, of the Sicilian Muslims’ pro-Aghlabid counter-offensive, 
the Fatimids advanced westward to the Atlantic, drove their fellow 
Hala the Idrisids into the Rif,s and thus constrained them to appeal 
s aeris to the Cordoban Umayyads. The consequence of this 
rea ded was a collision between the Fatimids and the Umay- 
vane EETA the allegiance of the Berber peoples of 
BE AAEE rica, and on sea for the naval command of the 
of the Mediterranean.$ This conflict between the two 








! See Ei i 
ae cee Sp. Es P- 75. * See Gautier, op. cit., chaps. 2 and 4. 
ds aoe A P- cit., pp 274-91. The Idrisids were evidently not Seven-Imàm (alias 
€ sect of the Shi'ah which the Fatimids represented). 
M by the Fatimids was, in ethnic terms, a victory of the 
; atimids over the Botr Zanatah Berber henchmen of the 


© See Eickhoff, op. cit., pp. 291-5. 
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le politically to rule in the name of auos 
nae Muslim powers in the West was iur mu teats 
Roman Empire, which was under pressure from the Fatimids Bs š Pos 
varrel with the Umayyads, who had ceased to be the Empire's had no 
boul and adversaries when they had lost their eastern dominan 2 
had found asylum in distant Spain.! an 

The Fatimids’ main objective was not the far western extremity of 
Dar-al-Islm ; it was its eastern heart. The Fatimids aspired to sup den 
the ‘Abbasids and the ‘Abbasids’ Successor-states, as the "Abbas in 
750 had supplanted the Damascene Umayyads, As early as 913-14 the 
Fatimids invaded Egypt by both land and sea. This invasion ended in 
a disaster? which gave the pro-Aghlabid Sicilian Muslims their oppor- 
tunity in 914 for attacking the Fatimids in Ifriqiyah. But the Fatimids 
never renounced their ambition to make themselves masters of the 
Muslim East, and in 969 they did conquer Egypt and went on from 
there to conquer southern Syria too. 

For about two decades after this historic event, there was an apparent 
possibility that the Seven-Imam (Ismà"ili) sect of the Shi'ah might at 
last succeed in uniting the whole of Dar-al-Islam under a Fatimid dynasty 
of Caliphs; for in 969 the Carmathians were still on the war-path along 
the Arabian fringes of Syria and ‘Iraq; and the Carmathians were not 
only Shi‘is; they were adherents of the same Seven-Imàm sect as the 
Fatimids themselves. However, the Carmathians did not always see eye 
to eye with the Fatimids ;? nor, a fortiori, did the Buwayhids—an Iranian 
Shi'i dynasty from Daylam, at the south-west corner of the Caspian 
Sea, who were in control of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad at the same 
date. The Buwayhids were not Shi‘is of the same sect as the Fatimids 
and the Carmathians. The Buwayhids were not Seven-Imàm Shi‘is,4 
and, apart from doctrinal considerations, the Buwayhids found it more 


! It is true (see Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 198) that, circa 849, the Cordoban Umayyads had 
conquered the Balearic Islands, and that these had continued to be East Roman possessions 
ever since their recapture in the reign of Justinian I. But the loss of this outpost had not been 
a blow of the same magnitude as the loss of Sicily, and the memory of it (if it was remembered) 
did not deter the East Roman Imperial Government, a century later, from seeking a rap- 
prochement with the Cordoban Umayyads when the opportunity for this was opened up by the 
Umayyads’ conflict with the Fatimids. 

? See Eickhoff, op. cit., p. 275. 

3 See Lewis, The Origins of Isma‘ilism, chap. 3. 

* The Buwayhids’ home province, Daylam, and the provinces to the east of Daylam be- 
tween the Elburz Range and the Caspian Sea, had maintained their political independence 
and their Zoroastrian religion after the rest of the Sasanian Persian Empire had been incor- 
porated in the Muslim Arab Empire. In 864 the Zaydi branch of the Shi‘ah had won con- 
verts in the Caspian provinces of Iran, but apparently there is no evidence that the Ea 
were Zaydis. They appear to have welcomed non-Isma‘ili Shi'is of all persuasions, d 
among the Shi'is in ‘Iraq, the Twelve-Imamers (known as Imamis sans phrase) are hoig d: 
to have bcen already in a majority by the time, in the tenth century, when the Buway ihe 
established their ascendancy over the ‘Abbasids in ‘Iraq, which was the last remnant of the 
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T le in the name of a puppet Sunni Caliphat 
rofitable polite abbas ds’ place a dynamic Shi‘i dynasty Whose 


than to instal in ids’ own. 
doctrine was not the roni eb leap eastwards. They took Multan. 
The Fatimids did ma for them, to be a stepping-stone to ‘Iraq. Th 
But Egypt did not Be tad ds, of their conquest of Egypt and their trans. 
consequence, ue age Mahdiyah to Cairo was not the acquisition of 
fer of their Fon the east of the Euphrates; the price of their migration 
Muslim lan i e loss of their hold on the Maghrib—the region which had 
to Egypt ot le of their power. In 969 the Fatimids became a power in 
Es kde East but consequently soon ceased to be a power in the 
i n. 
un pare Roma Empire's standpoint, the second most important 
mes to the west of the Empire, after Ifriqiyah, was the realm of the 
Franks and of the Carolingian Franks Ottonid Saxon successors in the 
pretension to the controversial title of Roman Emperors in the West, 
It was fortunate for the East Roman Empire, and for the Western 
Muslims too, that, among the German successor-states of the defunct 
Western Roman Empire, Frankland was the one that eventually in- 
corporated or overshadowed all the others that Justinian I had not 
liquidated. The Frankish power had its base in a region that was remote 
from the geographical base of the East Roman Empire’s power, The 
sagacious Emperor Anastasius I had advertised his recognition of this 
truth when he had decorated the ex-pagan Catholic Christian Frankish 
war-lord Clovis as a reward for his victory in 507 over the Arian Visigoths, 
It was equally fortunate for both the East Romans and the Western 
Muslims that, when Charlemagne’s soi-disant Western Roman Empire 
was revived, within narrower territorial limits, by Otto I a century and 
à half after Charlemagne's death, the homeland of this German dynasty 
that had reasserted a claim to the Imperial title lay still farther north- 
ward in western Europe. The Franks’ homeland bestrode the Roman 


Empire's former frontier along the lower course of the Rhine ; the Con- 
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Spad, UEM (see The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new edition, vol. i (1960), pp. 1350-2). 

ie o vis principality on the Caspian coast of Iran seems to have been small and short- 

Me ^ ie br hand, the Zaydi principality that was established in the Yaman in gor 

"alind » Bins Pagid renee until after the Second World War. In the Yaman in 1972 
ag IL "ils a 

wi ihe renine Hina e Zaydi Imàms were disputing the possession of the country 

n 1 i Shi'i i 

TL set = diri = still represented by its adherents in the Yaman and Ismaili 

y the Khojas, whose head was the Agha Khan. But the Twelve- 


Imàmers had become the domi 
by the Shi'is of Iran, ‘Iraq, Mu de rsen the Shi'ah. This branch was now represented 


* See S. M. Ikram: imn Cinilioati;. ¢ 
kram: Muslim Civilization in India (New York and London, 1964, Columbia 


niversity Press) Pp. 1 
Man a PP» 14 and 26. imi : 
ürah, in Sind, from circa 985 ome held Multan from 977 to 1005, and 
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ons’ homeland lay between th i 
eat pe Elbe The East Roman pice a the south-west 
K their Saxon successors were sometimesstrained, and, on ius and 
etone of the diplomatic correspondence between them was acrimoni 
putthe distance between their respective bases made for peace, and militar 
clashes between them, and even political confrontations, were rare. * 

The most serious military encounter between East Roman and Frankish 
armies had occurred in 393-4» when Narses, the East Roman general 
who had completed Belisarius's work of reconquering Italy from the 
Ostrogoths, had inflicted a crushing defeat on one of the two Franko- 
Alemannic war-bands that had descended on Italy in the hope of har- 
vesting the fruits of the victory over the Ostrogoths that had finally been 
won by the East Romans at an excessive price. Even Justinian I did not 
attempt to follow up his generals’ reconquest of Italy, and their repulse 
of Italy’s Frankish invaders, by launching a counter-offensive against 
the Franks for the reconquest from them of Gaul. Justinian I exterminated 
the Ostrogoths and assailed the Visigoths, but he left the Franks alone. 

The German people that was the beneficiary of. Justinian s exhausting 
war with the Ostrogoths in Italy was not the Franks: it was the Lom- 
bards; and the East Roman Empire was not confronted again by the 
Franks at close quarters till after the conquest and incorporation of the 
North-Italian Lombard Kingdom in the Frankish dominions by Charle- 
magne in 773-4. Even then, the direct territorial contact between the 
two powers was only on a narrow front. 

The Lombard Duchy of Benevento, which the East Roman Emperor 
Constans II had just failed to reconquer in 663, insulated from the 
Carolingian Empire the East Roman possessions in the ‘toe’ of Italy and 
in Sicily. In Charlemagne's time the Duchy of Benevento had not yet 
broken up, and its recognition of Charlemagne's suzerainty was only 
nominal and temporary. In the Balkan Peninsula the East Roman Em- 
pire was insulated from the Carolingian Empire by Bulgaria. The Bulgars 
had co-operated with the Franks in the extermination of the Avars on 
the Hungarian Alfóld,! and the Bulgars had obtained the lion's share 
of the territorial spoils. The Bulgars would have been as unwilling to 
submit to the Franks as they were to submit to the East Romans; and, 
if Charlemagne had attempted to impose his suzerainty on Bulgaria, 
he would have failed; for Bulgaria was a more powerful state than 
Benevento, and both these states were beyond the effective range of 
a power based on the lower course of the Rhine. 

Thus the front along which there was a direct confrontation between 
the East Roman Empire and Charlemagne was confined to Venice, 
Istria, and the nine surviving Roman cities on the coast of Dalmatia 


1 See pp. 295 and 434- 


quently, 
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Ashore islands. These were all tiny enclaves g 
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and on some of the o at any rate, was economically and Political] 


REM enice : ; z 
territory; but Y licated and delicate relations between Venice, the 


E Roni ae a the Carolingian Empire at this Juncture have 
East Roma 3n a previous chapter." 
been touched upon As uL East Roman Empire that, in St. Pet 


a ei a Charlemagne had been crowned by Pope Leg m 
T) 3 


nd had been acclaimed as such b t 

as Emperor Ei is Sony ena of the notables and of the mal 

gregation. ( cae nus, who were deemed to represent the Roman Senate 

the gee he conf dential preliminaries to the Pope's Public ac 

PA record, but we may guess that the Pope was pursuing what he 

conceived to be his own interests, and, wh ether or not Charlemagne had 

any previous cognizance of the Pop e ntentions, Xe T certain that he 
was embarrassed by the fait accompli. This weakened his position vis-à-vis 
the East Roman Empire; for, now that he had been proclaimed Roman 
Emperor, his prestige required that his investiture should be recognized 
as being legitimate, and the key to recognition was in the East Roman 
Government's hands, since the legitimacy of the East Roman Emperor’s 
title was incontestable, and he alone possessed the prerogative of adopting 
a colleague. 

Any concession that might seem to derogate from the East Roman 
Emperor's claim to be the uniquely legitimate bearer of the Imperial 
title was painful for the East Romans. They took protocol very seriously 
and were highly sensitive about it. However, the Emperor N iképhéros I 
in 811, like the Emperor Rhomanós I in 927, realized that it was good 
business for the Empire to buy peace and territorial integrity from a 
powerful neighbour in exchange for the concession of a form of words 
even though, in East Roman estimation, the Imperial title might be as 
precious as the Imperial Government’s gold reserves. The East Roman 
envoy Arsáphios's comprehensive settlement, in 811, of all questions at 

ad between the two powers, and the ratification of this settlement in 
14, was one of the master-strokes of medieva 
deu m iss qon of Charlemagne's title 
» by the Franks, of the Dalm 
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and, though the East Roman Government did re 
? too, as Emperors on some occasions, th 


em. : i 
i when the title was then conceded, this was 


ce. 5 . 
dis harlemagne's annexation of the Lombard Kingdom in 


elevated the Frankish realm to the status of a power of first. 
There had been no power of this calibre in Western Chris 
the disintegration of the Western Roman Empire in the fifth centy 
Consequently, statesmen at both Aachen and Constantinople now Su 
with the idea that the Roman Empire of Constantine I and Theodosius I 
might perhaps be resuscitated, in all the plenitude of its fourth-century 
might, majesty, and dominion, by means ofa marriage-alliance between 
the two reigning dynasties. These projects fell through. The betrothal 
of Charlemagne’s daughter Rotrud to the Emperor Constantine VI was 
broken off in 787 or 788 by the Emperor’s mother Eiréné, Eiréné herself 
after she had deposed her son and had blinded him with intent to CANO 
his death, is said! to have received in 802 an offer of marriage from 
Charlemagne and to have wanted to accept, but she failed to overcome 
the opposition of her advisers before she herself was deposed, in her turn, 
by Niképhóros I. 

If either of the projected marriage alliances had been consummated, 
could this have resulted in an effective and enduring amalgamation of the 
Carolingian realm with the East Roman Empire? In an earlier chapter? 
it has been suggested that if, in 913, Khan Symeon of Bulgaria had suc- 
ceeded in his plan (if he did so plan) to make himself the father-in-law 
of the youthful East Roman Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, 
this would have resulted in an amalgamation of Bulgaria with the East 
Roman Empire. But the two situations differed in two respects, Bulgaria 
and the East Roman Empire were interlocked with each other geo- 
graphically, whereas, geographically, the Carolingian dominions and the 
East Roman Empire were virtually poles apart. In the second place, 
Khan Symeon's Bulgaria had adopted Christianity in its Eastern 
Orthodox form, and this conversion to Orthodoxy carried with it the 
definitive adoption of the Byzantine culture. Indeed, Symeon himself 
had had a thorough Byzantine education, and his cultural allegiance 
to the East Roman Empire's style of civilization was not shaken by his 
conflict with the Empire on the military and political planes. The in- 
filtration of Byzantine Greek influence into Bulgaria was coeval with the 
lodgement of the Bulgars to the south of the Danube. It would have been 
difficult to reverse a tide that had been flowing for as long as that. 

By contrast, Frankland and the East Roman Empire were far apart 
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x. culturally as well as geographically. Frankland's geographical base was 


* See Theophanes, p. 475. ? II], 2, pp. 366-7. 
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the Rhineland, ited in the Roman Empire through the territorin 


d been unt 5 
of a power whose base had been in Italy, and the unity of a 
e 


d been re-established, after its break-up in th N 
h by Romans who were still Roman, ua 
Romans was not Italy but was Hie 
r Illyricum could have united nde 
united Asia Minor with the Rhineland, but at the turn of the eighth ks 
ninth centuries neither Italy nor the Danube basin was politically pote nd 
Moreover, Roman Italy had provided a cultural as well as a nt, 
graphical link between the Rhineland and Asia Minor. Rome Seo- 
the other Italian communities that Rome had subordinated to he 
politically in the course of the fourth and third centuries B.c. had ado nk 
the Hellenic culture and had then transmitted this, in a Latinize d ed 
sion, to the peoples to the west and to the north-east of Italy whom Ro i 
had incorporated in her Empire. But, from the third century of ae 
Christian Era onwards, this cultural unity, which had never been ¢ the 
plete, had fallen asunder progressively. The Illyrian Romans who ae 
reunited the Empire were ignorant of Greek; their attempt to e ad 
the use of their own Latin tongue among the majority of the Pe 
population, who spoke Greek as their mother-tongue or as their ty eh 
franca, was foredoomed to fail ;! and Greek-speaking and Latin-s ene 
Christendom subsequently became more and more alien to a res 
till, by Charlemagne’s time, they were sunde ; er, 
cultural barrier. p red by an insurmountable 
The crux was cultural, not theological. I 
the current issue of eikóns a com eN faces that, on 
; 3 , à compromise could have been work 
if the two empires had been united politically. In 787 th orked out 
eikóns had been reinstated in Eastern Orthodox Ch i MR 
. à F. 
LOU Council, held at Níkaia. E M at the 
s is s ur Nena. at a synod of the F. rank CE P 
rt, and the same li ; un e 
hp prece e ae was taken in the Libri Carolini. Both this 
reference to the Papac dl d dens of Frankfurt were drafted without 
conceivable do < y in disregard of current Papal poli : 
at, if Charl pal policy. It is 
POAN Duns c ne had been installed on the Impe al 
of eikóns that would jc : pur have found a solution for the Mea 
iconodules among his latent PASA d to both the iconoclasts and the 
ceivable that he could have kieres subjects, But it is hardly con- 
was a fully naturalized € the East Romans feel that he himself 
could member of thei i mse 
: perhaps have mad r own society, as Khan S 
tater. it h ade the East R , n Symeon 
» it had been S 3 : omans accept him i 
: ymeon’s destiny to forestall Rhomanós Lkapénós 
stall Rhomanós Lekapénós. 


! See IV, 2 (vii). 
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he Franks, and a fortiori, their successors the S, 
du axo 
asimiloted, by a i Romans. They were stat not have 
he Western Muslims were. Militarily and poli host as alien to 
Carolingian and Ottonian eis Politically, however 
f their power, such dangerous heishbours i not, even at the 
as Ifriqiyah was from 800 to 969. The Nor T the East Roman 
was a successor state of both the East Roman Em an Kingdom, which 
Italy and the African Muslim amirate in Sicil pire in south-eastern, 
not the last—Western Christian power that m bes first —though 
Empire as seriously as the Muslims of Ifriqiyah h ced the East Roman 
heyday. The East Romans proclaimed th A ad menaced it in their 
founding the Normans with the Muslims MEN as of this by con- 
«Children of Hagar’. nder the insulting sobriquet 
Next to Ifrigiyah and to the G i 
was the dra ion important of Kn pos an Empire, the Papacy 
neighbours. The East Roman Empire's SA NE. Empire's western 
the six hundred years, ending in the eleventh the Papacy during 
Eastern Orthodox Christendom was mo century, during which 
tendom, display two salient features dee than Western Chris- 
latively weak though it still was, succeeded Bis tir d Papacy, re- 
itself progressively from the political con ss In emancipatin 
trol o ng 
Government. On the other hand, the Pa f the East Roman Imperial 
in the domestic affairs of the Easter O ad pipa able to intervene 
at times when the Eastern Chri idol oe nurs cxeept 
The Papacy’s eventual dei did De at odds among themselves. 
nearly half way through the seven a A n apparent till 
for the Roman See, at the south-e e a 
c -eastern extremity of th di 
Christian World, to succeed i puce S Western 
in making itself this World's spiri 
and cultural centre; and the magneti i UU 
gnetic attraction of the site of 
was demonstrated when, in 1 i site of Rome 
: , 309, in response to the pull of f 
century geographical realities, the P: 2 ourteenth- . 
2T apal Court migrated fi 
to Avignon—a location tha ili s RR NE 
t, unlike Rome, wascl 
5 ] ; ! , was close to the central nodes of 
ee century Western Christendom’s network of communications. 
t apacy's sojourn at Avignon from 1309 to 1376 i i 
as being its ‘Babyloni no 9 376 was stigmatized 
its hallowed b abylonish captivity’, and the Papal Court reverted to 
The presti ut redeat eccentric original seat. 
i f 
ioral aoai o ur T of Rome has been the source of the Papacy’s 
AET the cue E its ecclesiastical pre-eminence throughout the 
the: other fio s ee. The primacy of the Patriarchate of Rome over 
Poteet pate riarchates has always been recognized by all non- 
Wasdarudere E who adhere to the Chalcedonian creed. This creed 
ügreed apu th » the order of precedence of the five Patriarchates was 
: eir respective domains were delimited, at Chalcedon by 
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uncil in the yu 451. riis e then, the 
the Fourth £ PE has always been acknowledged 
Roman Patriarchat s Pf Chalcedonian ecclesiastical D Mu 
other four Ee relations with the Roman Patriarchate have been 
times when their the Roman Church has passed muster, as being im, 
strained, so ae : in the Eastern Orthodox churches' estimation, 
peccably ortho i ind, an overwhelming majority of Eastern Orthodo 
On the other hang, cted the Roman Patriarchate's claim to he 


eH ]ways reje 
oi e ee but paramount over the whole body of the 
Chalcedonian Church. After the balance of power between Eastern and 


:;an Christendom had turned decisively in fay, 

d Vier ein E over the Eastern Orthodox Fran 

s eee formally, from time to time; By some of the East 

Roman Emperors—for instance, by Michael VIII Palaiológhos in 1254. 

by John V Palaiológhos in 1369, by John VIII Palaiológhos in 1439, ang 

by Constantine XI in 1452. The motive of these Emperors was not 
doctrinal conviction; it was rason d'état. They acknowledged Papal 
supremacy in the vain hope that this humiliating concession might win 
for them effective Western military help. But not one of them succeeded 
in carrying with him more than a handful of his Orthodox Christian 
subjects. Inside the then fast-shrinking frontiers of the East Roman Em. 
pire, as well as in the expanding non-East Roman tracts of the Orthodox 
Christian World, the people showed by their acts that, in their eyes, 
submission to the Papacy’s ecclesiastical sovereignty was a greater evil 
than political subjugation by a Muslim power. 

However, this situation, in which Western Christendom, and therefore 
the Papacy, held the remnant of the East Roman Empire at its mercy. 
did not begin to present itself until after the year 1071, when the East 
Roman Empire suffered the third of its successive collapses. From the 
third century to the eleventh century the prestige of Rome was based 
not on present realities, but on memories of the past. In the third century, 
Rome ceased, de facto, to be the political capital of the circummediter- 
ranean empire that the Roman city-state had built up. The seat of 
bd cdd a to Milan, Nikomédheia, Thes- 

P n eui: ourth century, Byzantium was converted 
1 Z inople. The City of Rome itself survived 
and Ki the Vandals in 455, but it was 
Go uring the Romano-Ostrogothic war of 
2s Ve rid again become a great city in the physical 
into the capital of « un ns century following her conversion in 1870 
Rome's materia] di ida aaa 
apidation during the intervening centuries makes 


her spirit, : 
CR Spiritual power all the more impressive. Her influence in the World 
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height of the Papacy’s fortunes may perha 
E reater than it had been during the flo 


Roman Republic and Empire. Rome had for. 

à ‘New Rome' at Constantinople by providing herself with 

ulus and Remus, namely Peter and Paul, This pair of a new 
Bee of the Christian community at Rome came oben reputed 
pe Roman Empire was converted to Christianity, The HM ME 
Constantinople was unable to equip itself with a reputed founder of their 
stature. Of course the reason why Rome was sought out by the mis- 
sionaries of a sect that aspired to convert all mankind was because, in their 
time, Rome was the political capital of the west end of the Oikoumené 
In the course of the preceding four hundred years, Rome had become 
the capital of the whole perimeter of the Mediterranean as a result of 
the cumulative achievements of a long line of pre-Christian Roman 
statesmen and soldiers. 

At the time when the first Christian missionaries reached Rome 
Juvenal’s famous characterization of Rome! at the turn of the first and 
second centuries of the Christian Era was not a rhetorical exaggeration 
in terms of the first chapter of the Roman Church’s history. Greek was 
the lingua franca of the City of Rome’s immigrant underworld; and this 
was the public among whom the Christian church won its first metro- 
politan converts. During the first two centuries of its existence, the 
Roman Church was Greek-speaking, as is attested by the fact that Greek, 
not Latin, is the language of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, of Hermas’s 
Shepherd, and of the theological works of the third-century Roman 
Christian scholar and ecclesiastical politician Hippolytus. By A.D. 451, 
Rome had become, once again, the predominantly Latin-speaking city 
that it had been before the second century B.c., but, in the drawing of 
the boundaries of the Patriarchates, which had been carried out at the 
Council of Chalcedon in that year, the Roman Patriarchate had been 
assigned some Greek-speaking ecclesiastical subjects who were not 
domiciled in the City of Rome itself. 

The territorial domain assigned to the Roman Patriarchate in 451 
embraced the Empire's three western praetorian prefectures, including 
the prefecture of the Eastern Illyricum. The fourth prefecture, Oriens, 
alone was left to be divided among the Patriarchates of Constantinople, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria. The Roman Patriarchate’s portion 
was thus relatively vast in sheer extent, though, in population, pro- 
ductivity, and culture, fifth-century Oriens may have been a match for 
all the other three prefectures together. The Roman Patriarchate's 
domain was thinly populated and was economically underdeveloped, ex- 
cept in a few patches, and, apart from Greece and Italy, its domain was 

! ‘Graecam urbem’—Juvenal, Satire III, line 60. 
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; . This sprawling b 
the level of its culture p ng back 
hate included the whole of the Roman Empire's Lae 
except for the small fraction of this whose ho; iH 
dioecesis ; but, in the southern half of the Pic 
^ - . in Continental Greece, the Kykládhes Islands, and Cret: y 
Illyricum (i.e. m G0 : ded a Greek-speakin i €), 
Patriarchate also included a P 8 population, ang 
the gas Patriarchate's Greek-speaking territory coincided with the 
the m nucleus of the Greck-speaking world. 
historica Constantine I had taken the Christian Ch 
After the Emperor è urch 
der his wing, he made it clear that he expected a gue d pro quo from the 
Ch istian ecclesiastical authorities. In EMI for his protection and 
a ane the Church was to promote his P eicit by commending them 
A its adherents, This claim that Constantine had made on the Church 
was not embodied in any formal compact; but this did not make the 
claim any the less onerous, and, if and when the ecclesiastical authorities 
opposed the Emperor’s will and obstructed the achievement of his 
purposes, they asserted their independence at their peril. 

Constantine Is expectations from the Church were inherited from him 
by his successors, but of course the Imperial Government could not bring 
pressure to bear on patriarchs and bishops whose sees and flocks were not 
under the Government's effective political control, and in 451 the only 
part of the Roman Patriarchate's vast domain that was in the East 
Roman Government's hands was the Eastern Illyricum. In 451 the 
Western Empire was in its death-agonies, and most of its dominions 

covering the major part ofthe Roman Patriarchate's domain, had already 
been partitioned among virtually independent German SUcCCessor-states, 
Italy went the same way in 476, and, from that year till the incorporation 
of Italy in the East Roman Empire as a result of the Romano-Ostrogothic 
war of 535-62, the Pope was beyond the reach of the Roman Imperial 
Government's arm. The Roman Patriarchate's only hostage in the East 
ras Government’s hands during this interlude was the Eastern 
q isses Moin the easternmost fringe of the Roman Patriarchate’s 
in. 
After Justini - i i 
bm dn 20 had re-established the Imperial Government’s rule 
Y, he and his successors assumed that they could 
Rome as they could and did i Chua Lee 
Riso and did treat Patriarchs of Constantinople. Popes 
Nee cea Pected, once more, to promote Imperial policies, and, if they 
umacious, they were to be made to suffer fi i i 
Government thrice succeeded 1 c er for this. The Imperial 
dieas bi, ed 1n coercing a Pope who had incurred its 
The Pope pe en attempt was a failure. 
ere in a di iti . 
stantinople ia tuc ru paon from the Patriarchs of Con- 
. e first place, they had been exempt from 


effective I : 
ve imperial control for a century and a half before Justinian I 
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d in re-establishing this. Since t iti 
(poe Imperial Government den Lapeer ain Empire in 
395: its will on the Popes, and, after 6 tl eeble to be able to 
impose 1 cae 476, the Popes had been subiect 
de facto, to German war orgsan Italy who were only nominally the E í 
Roman Imperial Government's vicegerents there, Neither O do ast 
nor Theodoric had any interest in forcing a Pope to carry out the Wi xd 
of his and i Tope r aie FIRE Shes 

ccordingly, the Papacy had been able, with impuni i 
eee Zeno’s Enotikón and to break off mese A i 
Patriarchates while the Enotikón was in force.' The Eastern Patriarchates 
had accepted the Enotikén willy-nilly; they were in the East Mus 
Government's power; but, apart from this, the Imperial policy embodied 
in the Enotikén coincided with the Eastern Patriarchates’ own interests 
Both the Eastern Patriarchs and the East Roman Government Wen 
deeply concerned to arrest, and if possible to reverse, the mass movement 
against Chalcedonianism in Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, which were 
the East Roman Empire's most populous and most productive dominions, 
For Eastern statesmen and prelates, this had been an issue of vital im- 
portance. Yet the Pope, who had no Monophysite ecclesiastical subjects, 
had chosen, on this grave issue, to obstruct the Easterners’ policy. The 
East Roman Imperial Government had been impotent to retaliate. For 
the Papacy, this had been a memorable exercise of independence. 

The second of the Papacy's two advantages over the Eastern Patri- 
archates, and over the Patriarchate of Constantinople in particular, was 
that the East Roman Empire's reign in Italy was short-lived. When in 
568, only three years after Justinian I’s death, the Lombards broke into 
Italy, the Empire managed still to hold a beach-head round Ravenna 
and the ‘toe’ of the peninsula with Imperial garrisons, but it had to 
leave the Ducatus Romanus to fend for itself. The Pope would have 
welcomed an Imperial garrison if this had been forthcoming, and the 
Ducatus Romanus remained East Roman Imperial territory officially 
till in 800 Pope Leo III implicitly withdrew his allegiance from the 
Empress Eiréné by giving it to Charlemagne. Meanwhile, for more than 
two centuries ending in 800, the people of the Ducatus Romanus had 
saved themselves by their own exertions. They had thus borne the 
military and political burden of independence de facto long before they 
had asserted their independence formally, and naturally this experience 
had made them bolder in refusing to adopt East Roman Imperial policies 
that were distasteful to them. 

The Empress Theodora was able to have Pope Silverius (536-7) 


4-5. The Enotikón was in force from 


1 See C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, pp. 21 and 
4 LL visit e the Eastern Patriarchates 


482 to 518; the Roman Patriarchate was out of communion with 
from 484 to 519. 
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and replaced by a Pope of her own cho 
arrested, cote dere eios n turn, proved unaccommo dating 
Vigilius (537-55 tinian was able to arrest him; to fetch him from Rong 
the Emperor Jo to keep him there from 547 to 555; and to extort 
to Constantin drin ement of ‘the Three Chapters’, in which J Ustinian 
from him an d in 544, certain theological works of an allegedly Nestor. 
fed ie "The endorsement of ‘the Three Chapters’ was a matter 
ian complexi ortance for Justinian; for he, like his predecessors Hà 
of political imp erial throne, had to take account of the ani. 


Imp 4 > 
ae feelings of the Imperial Governments Monophysite 
subject (feelings that were shared by Justinian’s wife, Theodora), ang 


; ‘ hree Chapters’ had been intended to be 
the promulgation of the Th Yet even this irresolute Pope, Wien. 
ciliatory s risoner in his sovereign's capital, far away from his Own 
was 2e sbiri to excommunicate the Patriarch of Constantinople 

ud tores to attend a Council! that the Emperor had convened 2 
“astinan I's treatment of Pope Vigilius was milder than Theodora's 
treatment of Silverius, and this was surpassed in brutality by Constans 
IPs treatment of Pope Martin I (649-55). This Pope's offence against 
the Imperial Government was of the same kind as Vigilius's, He had 
refused to endorse an Imperial state paper which had been intended 
to relieve the tension between Chalcedonians and Monophysites, The 
controversial paper in Pope Martin I’s case was the Typos issued by 
Constans IT in 648. Justinian I had tried to have Vigilius dragged from 
an altar in a church in Constantinople at which he had taken sanctuary; 
Constans II not only dragged Pope Martin to Constantinople; he im- 
prisoned him there, and then sent him into exile at Khersén.3 None of 
these three deported Popes lived to see Rome again. 

Justinian I and Constans II had each succeeded in bringing a Pope 
from Rome to Constantinople. Constans II’s Exarch of Ravenna had 
arrested and deported Pope Martin I in 653. But, when Leo III's 
Exarch, on this Emperor's orders, tried to mete out the same treatment 
to Pope Gregory II, he was foiled, and this time it was the Imperial 
official, not the Pope, who was roughly handled.4 Pope Gregory II's 
ote had been his support of the Emperor Leo III’s western subjects 
in their resistance to the imposition of additional taxes after the Imperial 

The Fifth Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople in 553. 


: for Justinian T? igili 
see J. B. Bury, H 1 an t's treatment of Pope Vigilius, 
iiia, vol i ed AP ind am Roman Empire from the Death of Theodosius I to the Death of 
? See J. B, Bury, 4 Hiton v e Le d the paperback edition (London, 1958, Constable). 
Macri 2 vols), vol. ee ble r Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene (London, 1889, 
lury, op. cit, in n. it, 
R Te 3, Vol. cit, pp, 440-5; Dvornik in C. Med, H., vol. iv, and ed., 
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ernment had emerged from the ordeal of the s ; 
Constantinople in 717-18. Pope Gregory II's tales 2 a 
this occasion gave him the confidence to reject Leo III edict d w 
banning the veneration of eikóns. This edict, following upon the ia : 
in taxation, led to widespread revolts, first in Ellds and the Kykládhes 
Islands and then in the surviving remnants of the Empire's possessions 
in Italy. Pope Gregory II (715-31) and his Successor Gregory " 

31-41) did their best to help the Imperial Government to re-establish 
its political authority,! but the revolts had made it evident that the 
Pope could be sure of being supported by his ecclesiastical subjects 
within the Imperial frontiers, as well as outside them, if he opposed 
iconoclasm uncompromisingly. The amenable Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, Anastásios ( 730-54), who had been substituted by the Emperor 
Leo III for the recalcitrant Patriarch Yermanós I (71 5-30), was ex- 
communicated first by Pope Gregory II and then again in 731 by a 
synod convened at Rome by Pope Gregory III. The Emperor retorted by 
sending the fleet of théma Kivyrrhaiótai to the west in 732/3. The 
Kivyrrhaiótai, unlike the Elladhikoi and the Islanders, were supporters 
of iconoclasm. However, this fleet was destroyed by a storm in the 
Adriatic.? 

It was now clear that the East Roman Government had lost command 
of the Ducatus Romanus and that it no longer had the military power 
to arrest and deport a Pope. It therefore retaliated by transferring from 
the Patriarchate of Rome to the Patriarchate of Constantinople all those 
parts of the Roman Patriarchate’s domain that were still effectively under 
East Roman control: that is to say, the ‘toe’ of Italy, Sicily, Ellas, the 
Kykládhes Islands, and Crete.3 The Government also diverted from 
the Papal to the Imperial treasury the revenues of the Patrimony of 
St. Peter,* which were mostly derived from estates in Sicily. 

The territories hitherto belonging to the Roman Patriarchate that 
were now transferred to the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate were those 
in which the population was Greek-speaking. The Papacy recovered 
its ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the ‘toe’ of Italy and over Sicily in 
the eleventh century as a result of the Norman conquest, but it never 
recovered its jurisdiction over the Eastern Illyricum. Logically, the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople ought to have retroceded the Eastern 


* Juridically both these Popes were still the East Roman Government's subjects. Gregory 
H was a Roman in the topographical sense; Gregory III was a Syrian. No doubt, their 
juridical status counted for less than their fear of the Lombards in disposing them to remain 
loyal to the Emperor Leo III politically. 

* Theophanes, p. 410, sub A.M. 6224. " 

? The date of this transfer is discussed by M. V. Anastos in C. Med. H., vol. iv, and ed., 
Part L 4, pp. 70-1. Anastos holds that 732/ 3 is the most probable of the possible tuu 

atings, 


* Theophanes in loc. cit, 
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m to the pd iconodules in Eastern Orthodox Christen. 


for all by a compromise, and this cong; 
dom was at last pice punire of the Eastern Illyricum in 732]3. 
had been the Criumphant iconodules were in accord with the dis. 
However, the s in being determined that the Eastern Illyricum 
comfited pr within the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate’s domain, 
should be retain ion of Bulgaria in 864, the Papacy eventually faileq 
After the convers th the Patriarchate of Constantinople for winning 


in i etition wi i vinni 
in He co's ecclesiastical allegiance.? As for the sees of the Latin ae 
Bu fog allegiance to Rome, that were established in those portions of 
pay! 


the East Roman Empire that were conais dos on tins in and after 
they were as ephemeral as the atin regim tee i 
P s is the second point, besides the rejection of the Papal claim to 
supremacy (as distinct from primacy) , on which an overwhelming 
majority of Eastern Orthodox Christians have continued to agree among 
themselves (whatever may have been their domestic differences on other 
points). Today the Churches of Greece, Bulgaria, and, within Yugoslavia, 
of Macedonia, Serbia, and Montenegro are Eastern Orthodox in creed 
and in rite. Moreover, today Mount Athos is the principal holy place 
and pilgrimage resort for the whole of Eastern Orthodox Christendom, 
Yet, till 732/3, Mount Athos had lain within the domain of the Patri- 
archate of Rome. Thus the territorial price of the Papacy’s achievement 
of independence from the East Roman Empire has been high. 
Independence enabled the Papacy thenceforward to oppose the East 
Roman Imperial Government’s policy with impunity, but independence 
did not enable the Papacy to intervene effectively in the domestic affairs 
of either the Empire or the Patriarchate of Constantinople. In 843 the 
struggle over eikóns was at last brought to an end in Eastern Orthodox 
Christendom by a settlement that was achieved by the Eastern Orthodox 
Christians among themselves, without the Papacy’s assistance. Yet for 
clerics who were still under the East Roman Emperor’s sovereignty it 
continued to be as dangerous as it had once been for Popes to incur 
the Emperor’s displeasure, and, when an East Roman cleric had fallen 
foul of an Emperor, he, or at any rate his supporters, might be tempted 
to appeal to the Pope as an ecclesiastical authority who, besides being 
Pd pisei Acus S pd East Roman Emperor's arm, was recognized 
Gut Bales Eg ristians, including Emperors, to outrank the 
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1 See IJI, 2. In an case 
limits of the Eastern pium. es of the Khanate of Bulgaria did not fall within the 


“torian prefecture Oriens, gias ans lay in the Thracian dioecesis of the prae- 
. €, tor instance, Vlasto, op. cit., pp. 219, 226, 298-9. 
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political trouble found, time and again, that the Pa 
& broken reed. The fortunes of the Constantin 
Ighnátios and Phótios and Nikólaos I Mystikós w 
Popes, but by Caesars and Emperors. Ighnátios w 
having dared to condemn the Caesar Vardhas’s sexual conduct. Ighnat} 
was reinstated when his successor Phótios had refused to sel 
the murder of the Emperor Michael III by Michael’s colleague Bare 
Photios was reinstated by Basil I when it suited the Emperors c à 
venience, and was deposed for the second time when, in 886 Beart 
was succeeded by Leo VI. Another Patriarch, Nikólaos I, Ma toned 
by Leo VI for having refused to countenance Leo’s fourth marriage 
Nikólaos I was reinstated and his supplanter Efthymios I was deed 
when, in 912, Leo VI's brother Alexander became senior Emperor in 
consequence of Leo's death. 

The Papacy's interventions in these East Roman domestic affairs were 
ineffective. An East Roman Emperor, as well as a cleric, might find it con- 
venient to appeal to Rome. The Emperor Leo VI obtained from Pope 
Sergius III a guarded sanction for his fourth marriage and for his deposi- 
tion of the Patriarch Nikólaos I, but the Pope's pronouncement did not 
settle, for the East Romans, either the issue over fourth marriages or the 
question of the Patriarch Nikólaos's status. After the Emperor Alexander 
had reinstated Nikólaos, the still continuing controversy between the 
pro-Nikólaos and the pro-Efthymios faction in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church was settled in 920 by the Vasileopátor Rhomanós Lekapénós. 
East Roman clerics who were brave enough to defy East Roman 
Emperors had to fight their own battles, as best they could, without 
effective Papal help or hindrance. Moreover, when Popes did intervene 
in Eastern Orthodox domestic quarrels, they seldom came off with flying 
colours. Among ninth-century and tenth-century Popes, Nicholas I 
(858-67) is an outstanding figure, but neither he nor his successors knew 
how to cope with the Patriarch Phótios and with the Emperor Basil I. 

From the East Roman standpoint the fourth, in order of importance, 
of the powers to the west of the Empire was the Cordoban Umayyad 
Caliphate. At an earlier point in this chapter," it has already been noted 
that this far western Muslim power and the East Roman Empire had 
no points of friction with each other, and that, from gog onwards, they 
had a common interest in opposing the aggression of the Fatimids. Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus appears to have sent embassies to Córdoba in 
945/6 and in 947, and an embassy from Córdoba appears to have been 
received at Constantinople in 948 or in 949.7 There is no record that 
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sulted in the conclusion of a treaty, 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus dispatched his naval ex. 
Crete, he detailed three ships to observe the Spanish 
re suggests that, fee pi Ac EE sible 
; e diplomatic relations that had bh 
cordiality, on je a a ers, aie East Roman Government dii 
established betwee in 949 that the Cordoban Umayyad Government 
not feel quite sure on behalf of the Cretan Muslims. These Cretan 
might not ie rin descent, though their Spanish forebears haq 
Muslims were o Pos Umayyad regime and had been evicted by it 
been rebels ici i evidence that, in 956, a combined East Roman 
However, a 5 al force inflicted a defeat on the Fatimids’ fleet in the 
a D in Ifriqiyah and the west end of Sicily.? 
ae rly point in the present chapter it has been noted that, in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, the African and Spanish hinterlands of 
the western basin of the Mediterranean were predominant Over its 
Italian and transalpine hinterlands. This ratio of power in the western 
Mediterranean was unnatural, but it was not unprecedented. It was 
unnatural because the potential resources of North-West Africa and 
the Iberian Peninsula are not a match for those of Transappennine and 
Transpyrenean western Europe. In western Europe there are vast 
tracts of fertile land stretching away northwards from northern Italy to 
southern Sweden. The inhospitable zone beyond the Arctic Circle is far 
more distant from Marseilles and Genoa than the inhospitable Sahara 
is from Tunis and Fez and even from Cordoba. Spain and North-West 
Africa are relatively arid regions in which the patches of fertile soil are 
exceptional oases, These two regions can be predominant only when they 
are occupied by peoples, and are governed by regimes, that have the 
ability and the impulse to make the most of the two regions’ limited 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial potentialities, and, even then, 
their predominance will be precarious if contemporary conditions beyond 
Murus 2s of the western Mediterranean are not unusually 
arbarous and chaotic. 
, For these reasons, the predominance of North-West Africa and Spain 
He n uc and RN centuries of the Christian Era was unnatural, but 
precedent in the predominance of the Carthaginian Empire 
account of the East Roman em 
Citations from the accounts of 


Pp. 274-81). For the Spanish 
Liutprand, Antapodosis, VT, 
1 See II, 7, p. 333. 
* See Eickh i iti 
rich, Gee fay arti citing the Cambridge Chronicle and Al-Numan. The 
: teat © year 955/6 is printed in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, 
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:ng the two centuries and a half ending in 26 ; 
of the First Romano-Carthaginian War. During sate p E Tail. 
lennium the tide of Greek colonization was no longer flowing Westward, 
and the gradual political unification of Italy under the hegemon £ 
Rome had not yet been carried far enough to enable Rome to SO. 

wer beyond Peninsular Italy's coastline. In the western basin of m 
Mediterranean, the ratio of power during the two hundred and fifty 
ears ending in 264 B.C. Was an anticipation of the ratio there during te 
ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian Era, 
The predominance of the Aghlabids and their successors the Fatimids 
in North-West Africa, and of the Cordoban Umayyads in the Iberian 
Peninsula, during those two centuries was a tour de force, and the reversal 
of fortunes in the course of the next two centuries is therefore not sur- 
prising, though its rapidity and its extremeness are dramatic. 

North-West Africa was at the peak of its prosperity and power during 
the sixty-three years, 909-72, during which the Fatimids made their 
headquarters at Mahdiyah, before transferring them to Cairo, Muslim 
Spain was at its peak in the reign of the Cordoban Umayyad ruler 
‘Abd-ar-Rahman III (912-61). In 929 he felt himself strong enough to 
re-assume, for his house, the title of Caliph, which his forebears had lost 
in 750, when, everywhere except in the far west of Dàr-al-Islàm, they had 
been ousted and superseded by the ‘Abbasids. After 'Abd-ar-Rahmàn 
IIPs death, the power of the Cordoban Umayyad Caliphate was sus- 
tained by the minister Mansür, who rose to the summit between 967 and 
981. Mansür pressed the independent Christian principalities at the foot 
of the Asturian mountains and the Pyrenees harder than they had ever 
been pressed since the partial recession of the original wave of Arab 
conquest.2 In 985, Mansür sacked Barcelona;? and in 997 he raided 
Santiago de Compostela, which at that date was the third most sacred 
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1 See E. A. Freeman, ‘Sicilian Cycles’, in Historical Essays, third series, second edition 
(1892) pp. 434-42. This essay was first published on 9 March 1898, in The Saturday Review. 

2 The Arabs had begun to lose their hold on the north-west corner of the Peninsula before 
their attempt to conquer Aquitaine had been defeated in 732 by Charles Martel, and in this 
quarter the Christians who had retrieved or recovered their independence had gradually 
gained ground from about half way through the eighth century till 916, the year in which 
‘Abd-ar-Rahman opened his counter-offensive according to E. Lévy-Provengal, Histoire de 
PEspagne musulmane, vol. i (Cairo, 1941, Institut Français d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire) , 
p. 306. Meanwhile, at the north-eastern end of the Arab dominions in Spain and Septimania, 
the Franks, too, had been advancing at the Arabs’ expense. The Franks had conquered Nar- 
bonne in 751 (ibid., p. 46) ; Gerona had seceded to them in 785 (ibid., p. 91); and they had 
conquered Barcelona in 801 (ibid., pp. 123 and 125-7). These territorial encroachments had 
not weakened the Spanish Muslims’ power, as was shown in the ninth century by their 
lodgements in Provence and in the Alps, and in the tenth century by their offensive overland 
in the Peninsula itself. : 

3 See Lévy-Provengal, op. cit., vol. i, p. 435; A. Schaube, Handelsgeschichte der romanischen 
Volker des Mittelmeerebiets bis zum Ende der Kreuzzüge (Munich and Berlin, 1906, Oldenbourg), 
P. 103. : 
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494 hristians. In Western Christian e 
pilgrimage resort seppur only by Rome and by J erusalem. > 
Santiago was surpasse lin vhich Mansür died on the war-path, it coulg 

If in 1002, the mom that, by 1086, Toledo, the central city of the 
have been foret fi Pier capital of the Visigothic Kingdom, would be 
Peninsula and the for ain, he would have been incredulous. Yet in 
in Christian hands E thing happened after Mansür's death in 1002 as 
n the nia North-West Africa already after the transfer 

had happened An wal from Mahdiyah to Cairo. Each of these Western 

of the tee ia tegrated into a mosaic of petty successor-states, and 
2s the political vacuum was filled by barbarian invaders from 

a a material damage seems to have Se done by two Arab 

pastoral nomad tribes, the Banu Hilal and the "ra Sulaym. These 

two tribes were unleashed in 1051 by the Cairene Fatimid Government 
to chastise the Sanhaja Berbers of western Kabylia, who, In 1045, had 
repudiated their allegiance to their now temote Fanmid sovereigns. The 
original wave of Arab invaders of Ifriqiyah and Andalusia had been 
under the command—and also to some extent under the control—of 
citizens of Medina and Mecca whose ancestors had made their living, 
not as shepherds, but as cultivators of the soil and as traders. These early 
Arab Muslim commanders and statesmen had therefore been alive to 
the importance of preserving the agriculture and the urban life of the 
countries that they conquered. The Banu Hilāl and the Banu Sulaym 
were undiluted and uncontrolled barbarians, and, as they moved west- 
ward across the Maghrib, they put the fields and cities of Ifriqiyah out 
of action.! As for the political vacuum in Andalusia, the Murabit 
Muslim barbarians from the Senegal and the still more savage Muwahhid 
barbarians from the Atlas contended for the possession of the highly 
civilized heart of Muslim Spain with the Christian barbarians from the 
open and from Catalonia (the Spanish March of the Carolingian 

MpIre . 

The waves of barbarian invasion from the Senegal and from the Atlas 
n only northwards over Andalusia but also eastwards over 
A das 2 M cune direction to the previous advance of the Banu 
Midi er re Mosk In 1134-58, during the lull between the 
cae aor ec Hd pide it and the Muwahhid waves, the Norman 
Sicily oed anih oman théma Laghouvardhia and of Muslim 

mber of beach-heads along the coast of Ifriqiyah. 


* See Gautier, op. cit., ch : 
Sulaym had done to Iiqlyah m 10. The lasting damage that the Banu Hilal and the Banu 


mad i i 
Sec F. Rosenthal’s translation ade a deep impression on Ibn Khaldün three centuries later. 


: of the Mi i 
3 vols.), vol. i, p. 305; also vol. ii, p, a d üi depu c Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
2 binc. d e 
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Mahdiyab, once the Fatimids’ North-West African capital, was tak 


in 1148. 
the Normans 1 $ 
bY Tis was indeed a reversal of the situation as it ha 


aad tenth centuries. During those two centuries, Worse bie 
had been the main target of barbarians who raided Eastern Orthod m 
Christendom and Dar-al-Islam only occasionally. Charlemagne’s Sie 
taxing of the resources of his dominions had brought on his ee 
the same nemesis that, in the history of the East Roman Empire had 
overtaken the successors of Justinian I and was to overtake the successors 
of Basil II. The Norsemen were already raiding the maritime fringes of 
the over-extended Carolingian Empire before Charlemagne’s death in 
814, and when, towards the close of the ninth century, the Norsemen’s 
maritime onslaught on Western Christendom began to slacken, the 
Magyars started to raid Western Christendom overland from the eist 
Western Christendom’s sufferings in the ninth and tenth centuries may 
have been more severe than its sufferings in the fifth century had been: 
for its fifth-century invaders (except the Franks and Angles) had already 
adopted their Christian victims’ religion before they crossed the Roman 
Empire’s frontiers, whereas the Norsemen and Magyars were pagans 
whose victimization of Christians was not restrained by any fellow feeling. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, Western Christendom was, to all 
appearances, at the nadir of its fortunes. The Carolingian Empire petered 
out, and there was a virtual interregnum, which lasted for more than 
a century, before the Ottonian Empire partially filled the vacuum. All 
Western Christian countries were now in travail, but Italy’s plight was 
the worst of all. In the seventh and eighth centuries, Italy had escaped 
the Arab onslaught that had overtaken almost every other country 
round the perimeter of the Mediterranean. In the ninth century it was 
Italy's turn to be attacked by the Muslims of both Ifriqiyah and Spain, 
and in this century Italy barely escaped the fate that had overtaken Spain 
in the eighth century. 

The ninth-century occupation of south-eastern Italy by the North- 
West African Muslim conquerors of Sicily, and their eventual eviction, 
have already been noticed. The African Muslims also attacked the 
Tyrrhene coast. The suburbs of Rome were raided in 846. In 849 Rome 
itself was only just saved from capture, thanks to naval aid from Naples, 
Gaeta, and Amalfi; but circa 885 the African Muslims succeeded in 
establishing a beach-head at the mouth of the Garigliano. Meanwhile, 
the Spanish Muslims nearly succeeded in severing Italy's communications 
overland with the Transalpine Western Christian countries. Circa 891-4 
they occupied La Garde Freinet (Fraxinetum),' overhanging the coast of 
Provence, and from here they boldly pushed their way inland and beset 


1 Lévy-Provengal, op. cit., p. 386. 


en 
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some of the pass th of the Garigliano in 915! freed 

: : t the mou : ed the 
from. their liit Hears Muslim raids; but the East Roman Navy’s 
interior of centr help Hugh of Provence to evict the Spanish Muslims 


attempt in 942 to € essful.? It was not till 973 th 

et was unsucc 73 that La 
from e. reo Een that the Alpine passes were cleared. 
Garde Frein lar, but also for the rest of Western 


Italy in particu 
Unfortunately ui ed moral standing of the Papacy was lower in 


Christendom as well, 3 it had ever been before. In th 
i tenth centuries than it had ev Oore. 4n these cen. 
the ninth and ten tature of Leo IV (847-55) and Nicholas I (858-67) 


h of the s - 
bi Kom IV was elected to save Rome from the Muslim conquest 
With which she had been threatened in 846; in 849 he rose to the occa- 


ur is service to the city is commemorated in the name of th 
jo Was ith which he subsequently fortified the Trastevere. 
Nicholas I’s intervention in Eastern Orthodox Christian affairs diq 
not win him laurels; yet he, like Leo IV, was at least a commanding 
personality. There were, however, occupants of the Papal throne in 
these two centuries who were pawns 1n the hands of the turbulent and 
disreputable aristocracy of the Ducatus Romanus. This was the nemesis 
of the local support that the Papacy had received when, in the eighth 
century, it had been struggling to liberate itself from the East Roman 
Government’s high-handed exercise of Imperial prerogatives. If, in the 
year 1002, the Spanish Christians’ reconquest of Toledo was unpredict- 
able, so, at the same date, was the reform of the Papacy and its recovery 
of its moral standing during the second half of the eleventh century, 

The meteoric rise of the North Italian city-states to affluence and 
power in the course of the same century was equally surprising. In 1002 
it could not have been foreseen that, within the next hundred years, ihe 
North Italians were going to wrest the commercial and naval command 
of the Mediterranean from Muslim and East Roman hands. Certainly 
this was not foreseen by Bishop Liutprand of Cremona. His history of his 
own times is a tale of disaster; yet Liutprand's mood is more sanguine 
eia d iori eri. his Ses Evidently this well-placed 
b erence porary events was not reduced to despair 
cae iene ie one historic event that tipped the 
eleven centar eie Magica ct At the turn of the tenth and 
verted to Christianity as oie tic " i es gare ecol 
Rome, and Western Christendom es uk eR drop 
vason af the Se GSW T in hus relieved from barbarian in- 
Christendom were on the pe slamic World and Eastern Orthodox 
point of being exposed to the barbarians’ full 


1 
Sce II, 7, p, 344» 2 See ibid. 
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the Mongols, who devastated Chi 
fury- Evan dud and Russia, did not advance ind Transoxania and 
jran Christendom's Hungarian and Polish eastern aa aid than 

The apparent suddenness of the turn for the better in Mars 7 
dom's fortunes after the close of the tenth century suggests that - en 
in this grim century, seeds of new life must have been germinatin is 
Western Christendom beneath the surface. One symptom of reli Sou 
renewal that was recognized at the time was the Cluniac jin in 
Western Christian monasticism. On the cultural plane, it was not im- 
mediately evident that the tenth-century West Frankish way of life was 
going to captivate the Danish raiders to whom, in 911, the Carolingian 
Charles the Simple handed over the country that has been known since 
then, as Normandy. On the technological plane, a ninth-century in- 
novation that is not mentioned in contemporary historical records has 
been detected recently by modern scholars from evidence provided by 
Western works of visual art. In that century, western technicians made 
a revolutionary break with the traditional method of harnessing draught- 
horses. The new method may have been discovered on the Eurasian 
Steppe or in China. It made it possible to bring into play a far greater 
proportion of a horse’s muscular strength than the traditional method 
had allowed. This invention was not only an epoch-making event in the 
history of traction. It was also a victory of open-minded experimentation 
over the uncritical acceptance of inherited custom.! 

In our day, modern Western science applied to technology has given 
the post-Christian West a temporary ascendancy over all the rest of the 
World. Yet already, by the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the reversal of fortunes in the relations between the Western Christians 
and the Western Muslims was complete; and this change of fortunes at 
the western end of the Oikoumené did not leave the fortunes of the East 
Roman Empire unaffected. Two of the consequences for the East Roman 
Empire were the capture of Bari by the Normans in 1071 and the capture 
of Constantinople itself in 1204 by the East Romans’ Venetian ex-subjects 


and the Venetians’ French dupes and accomplices. 


1 See R. Lefebvre des Noéttes, L’Attelage: le cheval de selle à travers les dges (Paris, 1931, 
Picard) especially pp. 89 and 121-4; Lynn White: Medieval Technology and Social Change 
(Oxford, 1962, Clarendon Press), pp. 59-61; eundem in The Fontana Economic History of 
Europe, vol. i, section 4: "The Expansion of Technology, 500-1500’, p. 15. The inventors were 
the Chinese according to J. Needham, Science and Civilization in China, vol. i (Cambridge, 
1954, University Press), pp. 240-1, with Table 8 on p. 242. 
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7. East Roman Arts of Diplomacy 


; : Roman Government had a 

i th foreigners the East de À in un. 
" Sk a etin the ac of making a dazzling impression. This may 
en eat to us. We may feel that, if we had been in those visitors? 
nm n e would have insisted on probing down to the reality underlying 
shoes, w not the show, would have been, we may sup- 


the show, and the reality, t 
ose our criterion for estimating the East Roman Empire’s power. Sore 
Be the East Roman apparatus for making an impression will certainly 


seem to us still more naïve than the policy itself. Could even the most 

simple-minded barbarians have taken seriously the mechanical toys in the 

Imperial throne-room that were set working for the edification of foreign 

ambassadors to whom the Emperor was giving audience? Bishop Liut. 

prand records, with some self-complacency, that, on the occasion of his 
embassy to Constantine Porphyrogenitus in 949, he was neither frightened 
nor thrilled when the dummy lions greeted him with their mechanized 
roar; but he admits that his imperturbability was due only to his fore. 
sight in having taken care to inform himself, in advance, of the surprises 
that awaited him. Apparently this child’s-play did usually make its 
intended effect. At any rate, after the spendthrift emperor Michael TIT 
had had the toys melted down,’ they were replaced, though the materia] 
was gold and the treasury was almost empty. What is more, the Caliph 
at Baghdad found it worth his while to fit up his own throne-room with 
a similar set of contraptions.? 

A less childish way of trying to impress the foreign visitors to Con- 
stantinople was to exhibit the architectural and artistic beauties of the 
Palace and the City. The East Roman Government was fond of enter- 
taming important foreign potentates, or their representatives, at Con- 
stantinople as state guests, in order to impress them with the City’s 
Cae oo = anonymous account* of the impression made by 
i ja e on Rhos envoys in the reign of Basil I. The dispossessed 

lagratuni tkhon ton Arkhóndon of Armenia, Ashot II, was on a state 

Visit to Constantinople at a critical stage in the second war between the 
: pugna Antapodosis, Book VI, chap. 5. 

» Cont., Book IV, Reign of Michael IIL, chap. 21, p. 173; Book V, chap. 29, p. 257; 


translated in Vasiliev, p a 
ibid., p. 171. Al-Khatib claim : les Arabes, ii, II, p. 75, and the passage from Sibt b. al-Jawzi, 

inted in the Bonn edis. prs the ambassador was impressed. GE R 
or onstantine Porphyrogenitus’s works, vol. iii, pp. 358-64. 
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ireand Symeon.! The Ko sean 
Roman Emp >) [ uropalátés of Iber; 
* loe ed at a later critical stage in the same Romanos oo tiie 
IV; ibly the coincidence of dates was not accidental, The ER war,* 
ment may have gone out of its way on each occasi ues 

Vernm y, l hat, h : casion to make it 
clear to friendly ru ers t at, however furiously the Bulgars might ra 

utside Constantinople s walls, the Imperial City was impregnable ad 
a continuing to lead its normal life, thanks to its access to the Anatolian 
army-corps districts’ resources, which were beyond the reach of Symeon’s 
arm. The Imperial Government was able to lend Ashot II enough troops 
to reinstate him. The Iberian potentate was given a royal reception, and 
the Aghorá and the Ayia Sophia were specially decorated for his benefit, 
His visit to the Ayía Sophía was the climax of his tour. 

We also have detailed accounts, in Constantine VII's De Caerimoniis,3 
of three state visits that took place in his reign. On the first of these 
occasions (31. May 946) the state guests were officially ambassadors 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliph but actually they were emissaries of the Amir of 
Tarsós, and their business was to negotiate for an exchange of prisoners 
and for the making of peace. On the second occasion (30 August 946)* the 
three guests were a representative of the Daylamite Buwayhid govern- 
ment, the Amir of Amida, and an envoy from the Hamdanid Amir of 
Aleppo, Sayf-ad-Dawlah.® On the third occasion (g September 957) 
the guest was Olga (Helga) the chieftainess (arkhóndissa) of Russia. 
Constantine notes in passing that, on 24 October (948 or 949),? 
there had been a reception in the same style for ambassadors from 
Andalusía, and that the proceedings were substantially the same on all 
these four occasions, except that the Andalusian ambassadors did not 
dine with the Emperors on the day of their reception. On the first two 

1 Theoph. Cont., Book VI, Reign of Constantine VII, first bout of sole reign, chap. 7, 
p. 387 ; Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Constantine VII, first bout of sole reign, chap. 11, pp. 879~ 

, 880; Leo Grammaticus, p. 293; pseudo-Symeon Magister, Reign of Constantine VII, first 

' bout of sole reign, chap. 8, pp. 722-3. The date of this visit was probably 914 (see C. Med. H., 
vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 136, with n. 2, and p. 717, following Canard), but it is dated 921 
by Toumanoff in op. cit., p. 614. . 

2 Theoph. Cont., Book VI, Reign of Rhomanós I, chap. 9, p. 402 ; Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign 
of Rhomanós I, chap. 11, pp. 894-5; Leo Grammaticus, p. 307; pseudo-Symeon Magister, 
Reign of Rhomanós I, chap. 24, p. 733; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 300. The date was just after 
the coronation, as Avghotsta, of Rhomanós's daughter-in-law Sophia, his son Christopher's 


wife, on 20 February in the tenth indiction, i.e. 922. 
* Book II, chap. 15. * See III, 3, p. 389. 
5 By this date the Buwayhids were not only masters of most of Iran to the west of the 
Caspian Gates; they also had the ‘Abbasids under their thumb. 
é Branches of the Hamdanids were now ruling Aleppo and Mosul. 


he : ine hi rded the day of the month, but 
e Caer., II, p. 571 (see also p. 580). Constantine has reco et 


not the year. See also Liutprand, Antapodosis, Book IV, chap. 5. : val th 

the Spanish embassy had arrived in Constantinople shortly before his own ania dud 
I. Bekker, in his edition of Liutprand's works (Hannover and Leipzig, 1919, a I 
the reception of the Spanish embassy 949. M. Canard in Vasiliev, Byzance at les Arabes, ü; T, 


P- 330, dates it 948. 
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. eI of the solemnities was 1 eat triklinog: ier, the military ensigns (kambi i 

A ihe i occasion it was the triklinos of Justinian IĮ, in a w golden me ai oid x Vui. sighna),t 

ofthe Me epu the Imperial Government mobilized all it, T ios with the Blues’ silver organ on one ek T ap of the great 
For these four mángion, stikhári co trikimos, » nd the Greens’ 

decorational resources down to the last skaramangion, mon, and other? The pastoporor Eine di. the arboretum into an Paanta a 

: n i ngement ol si raperies.? 

chandelier. ion of those parts of the Palace which were to be used by 2 skilful n Nut were hin ir Hh S The Palace also Supplied the 

For the decoratio ccasion, the Palace borrowed from the churches big skaramáng g € occasion,* and also the channel: 


i ho he Palace’s strong-room5 and : 

for the reception on eac ; ; he Néa? and rk from t 8 nd an assortment of sil 
their hangings. The Néa? and the ot wo : À Silver-ware,$ 
pia : wa perhaps the priceless Persian carpets, too,” were the Palace's own, 


their metal-work ornamen s hnd P A 
, ts? were laid under contributi. ; 
s precinc on in Nature was called in to supplement art. There 


churches inside the Palace : Febe Phases sugolied Were cios 
the first place. The hyper-holy Theotókos o pp- ed wreaths, wreaths of laurel and there were flowers in season.$ The Aeon. s 


. "hoc i cross, and a dove;* Áyios Pé $ À : É 
E ee A A Pr pearls;5 Áyios dia strewn with laurel and ivy,’ and, in the choicer places, with myrtle and 
Hee chee d with lions and griffins;? the Pantheon a rosemary."° The whole floor of the great tríklinos of the Maghnávra was 
aeeti purple hanging embroidered with a plane-tree.? The monas- strewn with um f the Court d d ; 
Pe rch ofS 8, Séryios and Vakkhos (‘the Little Ayia Sophia’, outside The personnel o As was dressed up to the nines, and the lower 
ry foot of the Hippodrome) shared with ranks were fitted out, for the occasion, in grander robes than they were 
normally entitled to wear. The máyistroi and the best-looking of the 


the Palace, but not far below the Far E RA 
‘a the honour of supplying the decoration for the great tríklino, wee 

the Néa the pP S roconsuls wore the lóroi,!? which were reserved for Supreme occasions,!3 

This liberated the máyistroi's stikhária, which otherwise they would 


of the Maghnávras—the centre point of the first two receptions, since this 
have been wearing ; so these were lent to those primikérioi who did not 


hall contained the Solomonic throne, on which the Emperor was to sit 
when he received his guests. In the list of churches that lent their treasures, emp : MA : 

the Ayia Sophia and the Holy Apostles are conspicuous by their absence have stikharia of their own.'4 Ostiárioi who did not have paraghavdhia 

4 wore their own capes over their shirts.!5 Spatharokouvikoulárioi who did 

not have golden paraghávdhia wore their own shirts, with swords,!6 


but these two super-churches did send their choirs, suitably robed.» 
The Palace also enlisted the help of the Prefect (Éparkhos) of Con. 
Protospathárioi who held an office (i.e. whose title was not merely 
honorary) wore their own shirts and the máyistroi's phoundáta festival 


stantinople, not only for decorating the Hippodrome,! and the route of 

the procession through the City, in the customary way," but for borrowing 
capes.!7 Even the oarsmen from the Imperial galley who were holding 
the standards outside the great triklinos wore officers’ ‘changes’ (al- 


decorations for the Palace. The Prefect carried out his commission in- 
dustriously ; he combed the public hostels, homes for old people, and.city 

láxima) of all four colours,!? and the bath-attendants (saponistat) of the 
Imperial bed-chamber wore atravdtika capes.'9 


churches, and he borrowed hangings, as well as gold and enamel and 
chased-silver work, from the silver-smiths.'? The demes were enlisted too. 
These coats of many colours were not scattered haphazard. 


The Blues and the Greens each lent their silver organ. 


Naturally, the Palace itself did i i i 
fading Be vide Raa oes pos Pisas side of the steps At the reception all the ranks above-mentioned, from the protospathárioi 
Dek AIN Ta i e Maghnávra there was a row of down to the lowest rank wearing a skaramángion, were stationed each in the 
mdp Eid € two standards immediately adjoining the Steps place where a skaramángion of that particular colour and cut ought to be. 
m e y Imperial chief-oarsmen. The gold-embroidered silk Im- 
erial s 
pe js tandard was held at the top of the Steps, where the two curtains  P. 575. i 
0 e triklinos met, by the comm andant of the Etaireía.!5 Insi de th 2 p. 571. On p. 580, the two Imperial golden organs and the two silver organs of the Blues 
great tríklinos, on either side of the S l : j nsıde the and the Greens are said to have been placed in the portico of the khrysotríklinos, alias the 
Roman sceptres and di olomonic throne, were ranged the oroléyion. Elsewhere, the Palace is credited with a single golden organ only. Michael III, 
ptres and diptychs and the rest of the golden sceptres, and, for instance, had found only one to melt down (Constantine Porphyrogenitus in Theoph. 
t For the forma ie Run . i Cont., Book V, chap. 29, p. 257). 
* pp. 571, 572, Fox see Reiske 3 a the Bonn edition of De Cuer., vol. ii, p. 24. : 3 p. 571. 3 i * pp. 571 and 572. i P. 571 
* p. 580, 6 P- 580. * pp. 580-1. § p. 572. 7 p. 574 re 
* pp. 570-1, $ Pp. 580-1. 7 p. 581. ° Ibid. 10 pp. 573-4. H p. 574; eaaa 
* pp. 572 and 573. 1a PP: 577 585, 589. 10 p. 573. (P eg. the Imperial banquet on Easter Day (Philótheos in De Gaer., chap. 52, p. 766 Bonn, 
"! pp. 571 and 560, 4E 378. (See also the present work, p. 43.) P, 168 Bury). 16 
PP. 576-7. 15 p. 576. C ÉS |. s Ihid, ph 


Y p. 575. eee TE 18 p. 577. 
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An ET ; 
Each of the styles of skarama beeves (vóphous, i.e. ‘boves’) and poly, 
and rose-coloured eagles hae ae te lions here. In fact, as I have said, pii 


the basins here, 


his position in the place assigned to the particular skaramangion 
is 


eagles here, 
man took up his p 
that he was wearing.! 
R : t hand over the responsibility f 
ine Porphyrogenitus did no lity for 
eae ip eA display to his master of the ceremonies. The 
ii himself went into all the details, and he has noted two of th e 
that were his own idea. 
When the Muslim ambassadors we 


were wearing spékia—not their own, but others that were Particularly 
beautiful and costly, with collars encrusted with precious stones and huge 
pearls, It is against the rules for a non-eunuch dd E: in a collar like 
that, either with pearls or with precious stones, but, for display, and for thi 
they were directed to wear these ornaments by Constantine 


re presented, 


they 


one occasion only, 
the Christ-loving lord.? 

Constantine's second personal intervention was to order three extra 
wreaths: a green one in honour of the Holy Apostles; a blue one in 
honour of the hyper-holy Theotókos of the Pháros, and another green 
one in honour of the holy meghalomartyr Dhémétrios—each wreath 
complete with cross and dove. This addition to the Palace's own Stock 
of decorations turned out to have been fortunate. The Muslim ambassa. 
dors had been expecting that, when the formalities and festivities were 
over, they would be able to get down to business. However, many days 
passed without their hearing further from the Imperial Government. At 
last the ambassadors asked to see the Emperor and to have a talk with 
him. This threw the Court into a flurry; for it was unthinkable that the 
ambassadors should be received without the Palace being decorated, 

and, by now, all the decorations that had been put up for the reception 
had been taken down and been returned to their owners. It was not 
feasible to borrow them again so soon and at such short notice. In this 
crisis, the Emperor's three wreaths saved the situation. Spaced out, and 
eked ne with their three doves (which must have been detachable), they 
eA : for B business meeting, the bare minimum of decoration 

P ied aia required.3 

The Bine ode d nud enia of EE proce ings is their amiability. 
E RES ani 2 "ri of the Palace with grander robes 
The Mudin id a o wear has been mentioned already. 
were, no doubt, all of them varvdtoi— 


ma have been embarrassed, and even offended, if it had been broken 


517 pp 577-8, 
* Ps 584s 3 pp. 581-2 and 586-7. 
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that the regalia into which they had cha : vA 
7. clothes were, by rights, reserved for Finde ud dn e "ue 
iven this dubious honour on the Emperor's personal eee 
The administrative staff of the municipality of Constantinople. ( 
dol ruf); together with the representatives of the demes with tha. 
officers, were admitted inside the Khalkt gate of the Palace. The crowd 
(ndyenia) was not; but a spectacle was provided for them too, The 
ruck of the naval ratings and the supernumerary Dalmatians and the 
baptized Rhos were paraded outside with their standards, shields, and 
native swords.? . 
. [nside the Palace, the sequel to the obligatory formalities was jovial. 
After the reception the Muslim ambassadors dined with the Emperors, 
The two choirs—Holy Apostles and Ayía Sophia—sang lauds to the 
Emperors all the time, except when fresh courses were being brought in, 
which was a signal for the choirs to keep quiet and to let the organs have 
a hearing. After rising from table, but before leaving the banqueting 
hall, the ambassadors were tipped in both money and kind, and their 
retinue was not forgotten.? A specially fine performance in the Hippo- 
drome was also staged for the ambassadors’ benefit ;* and the Feast of the 
Transfiguration, which fell on Saturday 8 August, was celebrated with 
some extra pomp.5 On Sunday 9 August there was another state banquet, 
this time in the tríklinos of Justinian II. The chased silver dinner-service 
from the Karianós robing-room was brought out for this occasion, and the 
whole of the banquet was served on it. During dinner the company was 
entertained with a variety show. This time the Muslim guests included 
forty prisoners from the Praetorium,® besides the two Tarsan ambas- 
sadors and their retinue. This time too, there was a round of tips. The 
ambassadors each received 500 miliarésia, presented on golden salvers; 
their retinue received 3,000 between them; and the forty guest-prisoners 
1,000 between them. A lump sum was also sent to the prisoners who were 
still confined in the Praetorium.7 

The honours accorded to the Tarsan ambassadors did not go to the 
length of seating them at the Emperor's own table. At the banquet on the 
occasion of the joint visit of the representatives of three non-Caliphial 
Muslim governments, their separate table had to be a round one, because 
none of the three was willing to yield precedence to either of his two 
colleagues. The parakoimómenos and one of the máyistroi paid them the 


the 
simple 
been g 


! p. 579. 2 Ibid. 3 p. 585. 
* pp. 588-90. 5 pp. 590-2. 
rhi i i hich peace talks were on the agenda. 

his was a gesture of good will on an occasion on which p Ben 


Itwas, however, a regular practice to include 18 Muslim prisoners of warf 
among the guests at the Imperial banquet on Easter Sunday (Philótheos in De Caer., Book II, 


chap. 52, pp. 767-8 Bonn, pp.168-9 Bury: see the present work, pp. 384-5-) * Ibid. 
1 id, 
"C P. 592. 
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und side-table with them.: On this 
held in the great triklinos of the nineteen 
t wa er of the twelve days’ festivities at Christmas 2 
P d ved for the chieftainess Olga (Helga) of Ki EY. 
The reception ait of the East Roman Court. The visiting sovereign 
were fun for the ladies an herself; her retinue, too, was female; the 
was not only aia and commercial counsellors whom she haq 
numerous m w E arched, self-effacingly, in the rear of the Russian 
brought S TE rocedure on the Russian side gave the cue for the 
delegation. ap ] on this unusual occasion. Accordingly, after Olga 
East Roman protoco eror in the style of the receptions for the 


i the Em : 
had peen aas p Emperi withdrew, and Olga was then given 
x second reception this time in the tríklinos of Justinian II—by the 


iné aughter-in-law the wife of the co-Emperor 
daughter-in-law on a golden chair at the side. It was now the East Roman 
ladies’ turn to be presented. The first batch were ‘the belted Patrikiai’, 
who were peeresses in their own right ; the other batches were the wives 
of male dignitaries, marshalled in their husbands order of precedence: 
mayistrissai, patrikíai, ophphikialéai protospatharéai, the rest of the 
protospatharéai, the spatharokandidhatissai, and, last, the spatharéai and 
stratórissai and kandidhátissai all in one bunch. The climax was the 
presentation to the two Empresses of Olga herself with her kinswomen 
and the élite of her ladies-in-waiting. After that, Olga was given a third 
reception—this time by the Emperor, the Empress, and their porphyro- 
genite children en masse. The Emperor commanded Olga to be seated, 
and then gave her as much time as she wanted for talking business with 
him.* 

The banquet that followed was served in two different banqueting 
halls simultaneously. The Imperial family and Olga, with a select 
company, were served in the triklinos of Justinian II. When the East 
Roman noble ladies entered, they fell on their faces before the Imperial 
family, according to rule. Olga remained standing, but it was noticed, 
with satisfaction, that she slightly but perceptibly inclined her head. She 
Was put in her place by being seated, as the Muslim state guests had been, 
SN ee table. Her table-companions, were, according to rule, *the 
cited patrikíai The male members of the Russian delegation, who 
were nearly one hundred Strong," were served in the khrysotriklinos. 


504 
compliment of sitti 
occasion the banque 
couches, in the style an 


ng at this ro 


IP 
-` P- 594. For the series of Christ: iló i 
PP. 741-59 Bonn, pp. 156-64 zu i banquets, see Philótheos in De Caer., Book II, chap. 52, 


pp. -5. 4 pp. -6. 

; ac ie A m for the correct feminine Pied SN Td 
"two i E ; 

number is not recorded, The oid not counting Olga's son Svyátoslav's men, whose 


on of the Russian delegation consisted of one cousin of 
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: not told us where Olga's six kins ; 
gsantine P dined, but they ee evidently fed; for neeh 
dc recipients of the customary after-dinner tips, Alera 
among was served in the breakfasting-room on the little golden table 
pa stage the Imperial family and Olga Sat together, and Olga and 
At six kinswomen and eighteen ladies-in-waiting received their tips, 
aoe Russian delegation’s visit was a long one. It had opened on 
wednesday 9 September, and on Sunday 18 October there was another 
ir of banquets, one for the men and the other for the ladies. Since the 
P important question of protocol had been settled In principle during 
s c opening day's proceedings, the Imperial family could now afford to 
more sociable without fear of compromising their dignity, This 
be the Emperor dined with the (masculine) Rhos; the Empress, her 
daughter-in-law and the porphyrogenites with Olga. This time, too, there 
as a round of tips. If the discrepancies between the figures given for the 
d ients on the two occasions are not just slips made by Constantine 
i on his copyists, two more diplomats than before, and one more 
commercial counsellor, managed to qualify for receiving tips this time, 
while Olga’s personal interpreter was forgotten. ect 2 
We have now passed in review the proceedings during six state visits 
to the East Roman Court, in which. the combined resources of the 
Palace and the City were mobilized to impress and please the important 
foreign guests. How gud Were such shows for furthering the purposes 
man foreign policy? 
ern Weide end of The Old World in the tenth century of the Christ- 
ian Era, international relations were governed, as they are governed 
still today, by appreciations of comparative power ; and in this field there 
are two kinds of power that ‘talk’, namely effective armed force and 
plenty of money or of its equivalent in kind. Neither of these two essen- 
tial forms of power can have been much in evidence in the formalities 
and festivities to which the East Roman Government's foreign guests 
were treated at Constantinople. The motley units of the Imperial Ries 
in their gaudy uniforms, must have made on the experienced eyes o 
Tarsan Muslim frontiersmen and Rhos merchant-adventurers the m: 
pression that the British Crown's beefeaters would make, today, on Mp 
States marines or on Soviet paratroopers. The effect, in this eer a , 
in fact, have been a minus quantity. As for the tips, these iod ae y 
handsome as tips go, but sums of that relatively modest order o : wi 
nitude would have left the Pechenegs cold. The Pechenegs certainly 
before they pledged themselves 
exacted vastly greater sums than those 
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teen 
gure 


isiárioi - mercial 
Olga's, eight other kinsmen of hers, twenty diplomats capone) als aaa of the 
counsellors (praghmateftaf), the priest Gregory, the two interpreters, 
diplomats, and Olga's personal interpreter. 
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to make war 
East Roman 
command bot 
and the season 
Svyátoslav was 
pacific expedition to * 
Roman Empire drew its € 


of money? 
To find the answe 


S 
a bidding. The East Roman Government » 
h the financial means required for hiring the Pechenegs 
ed troops required for r epelling the Rhos—as Olga’s id 
to discover fourteen years after the date of his mother’ 
Constantinople. But whence was it that the E s 
ffective armed force and its adequate supplies 


r to this vital question, we have to look awa 
Constantinople and the Imperial Palace to the Empire’s ‘Eastern’ arn 
ons ^ stricts. This compact block of rural territory was the tenth. 
isis East Roman Empire's living body; ‘the City’ and the Palace 
ved ME. excrescences on it. The pomp of the Palace's Protocol ang 
of the Ayía Sophia's liturgy was all paid for by taxes levied by the 
from the Asiatic countryside, and this same tax-fund 


tral Government anc. 
s prodaced the money for subsidizing the Pechenegs and for the Other 


subsidy that, from 927 to 965, was paid to Bulgaria in the form or an 
allowance to the Empress María. The East Roman Empire's financia] 
strength was based on the economic strength of Asia Minor and on the 
Imperial civil service's efficiency in raising revenue from the Asiatic 
districts. The two ‘Eastern’ districts on the European side of the Straits 
namely Thráké and Makedhonia, are likely to have produced no less good 
soldiers than the Asiatic districts, but these two districts’ value as revenue- 
producers must have been reduced by the frequency of the devastating 
raids from which they suffered at the hands of Eurasian nomads as well 
as Bulgars. 

The civil service's financial efficiency had its price. It enabled the 
Central Government to extract more revenue from Asia Minor than the 
country's economy could yield without damage.? Over-taxation was 
assuredly one of the causes of the progressive squeezing-out of the small 
holders, against which the Imperial Government legislated assiduous| 
but ultimately without success? Meanwhile, the substantial ‘evens 
that the Government was able to raise at this cost did give it the means 
uc money ‘talk’ to great effect in the conduct of its foreign re- 

The objectives for whi i 
abroad Sd partly ar deu mii: ates a LA uid 
the East Roman riii Fx i positive. In subsidizing Bulgaria, 
than an Benni Gon Bul ot expect to purchase anything more 
gar attacks, There was no expectation that 


| the Bulgars would ever undertake to fight the East Roman Empire's 


* See pp. 458-60, 


? "C'est de la vitalité dela 
- monarchi t : 
* Sec II, 1 (iii) (e) and Tt (iv. © que mouraient ses sujets’ (Rambaud, op. cit., p. 222). 








or on the Magyars or on the Bulgars dcs 
e 
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for her at this or any other price, ho : 307 
hand, the subsidies paid to the Pechenegs out siete thie other 
ckets did save East Roman soldiers’ lives—and this iso ey 
Paen than not, without costing even expendable Pecheneg liis. ifi 

e, as Constantine declares,! that the mere threat of being attack "M 

e Pechenegs was enough to deter the Bulgars and Magyars bep y 
from attacking the Pechenegs East Roman paymaster, hos 

To hire expendable barbarians to do the too precious East Ro 
soldier’s work for him was the positive objective of the subsidies Um 
East Roman Government paid in Constantine Porphyrogenitus's day to 
the Pechenegs and perhaps to other barbarian peoples as well; and it is 
evident that, in Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s judgement, this was a 
trump card in East Roman hands. Indeed, he is so much fascinated by 
the potentialities of the device that he cannot resist pointing out how it 
could also be used against inoffensive and even friendly nations. 

‘The Ghuzz can make war on the Pechenegs. This is both true and 
pertinent. No doubt the Ghuzz were as great a terror to the Pechenegs 
as the Pechenegs were to the Magyars, and this for the same reason, 
The Ghuzz had evicted the Pechenegs from their previous pasture- 
ranges, as the Pechenegs had then evicted the Magyars from theirs; and 
the experience of being evicted had had a shattering effect on morale. 
Constantine’s observation is pertinent as well; for, considering what the 
Pechenegs were like, it was expedient for the East Roman Empire to 
have up its sleeve the means of turning against the Pechenegs the master- 
device of using barbarians to fight barbarians, supposing that the 
Pechenegs were, one day, to default on their bargain with the Empire. 
After they had pocketed a twelve months’ subsidy, they could not be 
trusted not to join forces against the Empire with the Bulgars or the 
Magyars or the Rhos in a spring-time looting-raid into Imperial territory, 
instead of their threatening these neighbours of theirs with sanctions if 
they attempted to do just that.? So far, so good, but the reader is pulled 


up short by what follows. 


battles 


The Ghuzz can [also] make war on the Khazars, and so can the Exousio- 
krátor of Alania. "The nine regions' of Khazaria lie next door to Alania, and 
the Alan is able, supposing that he chooses, to raid and loot these regions and 
thereby inflict on the Khazars grave damage and death, considering that 
these regions are, for Khazaria, the sole source of abundance, and indeed of 
subsistence. If the Exousiokrátor of Alania does not keep the peace with the 
Khazars but considers the friendship of the Emperor of the Romans to be of 


` t See the passage quoted on p. 460 from his De Adm. Imp. 
` * De Adm. Imp., chap. 9, p. 79. 

3 The Pechenegs did join forces with the Magyars in the Magy 
the Arabic accounts of this affair (see Diaconu, op. cit., pP. 17-19). 


ar raid in 934, according to 
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; do not choose to maintain friendshi 
then, een can do them great harm, He Rid 
ce with the Empe' em when they are off their guard on their route 
ambush their roads and pese and to Khersón. if Hie Pronigkrátor reall 
to Sárkel and to ‘the es the Khazars, Khersón and hs eei Tegions’ will 
exerts himself to rana cace. The Khazars will be a en oF being attacked 
enjoy the most er en have their hands free to send an ape! to attack 
by the Alans and wil ns, because they are not strong i to wage war 
Khersón and the regio! ultaneously; so they will be compelled to keep the 
with both adversaries Ti also in a position to make war on the Khazars,2 


‘ Bulgaria es 
peace. ‘Black Bulg: REOR Porphyrogenitus's manual for the con- 


If this passage in erial Government's foreign relations had 
duct of the East z dde pir Khazar Khaqan and his ministers, they 
ever fallen into t signat They would have pointed out that nowadays 


would have pn ir the most pacific states in the World, and that, if she 
e dn edie in her earlier days, her arms had never been 
had been 


s ire. The two powers had, in fact 
directed against the m gens 5i Thile on the a hand, Khazaria 
age Hert d enel war with the East Roman Empire's enemies, and 
had pugni ire's signal advantage. Indeed, the Empire may have 
this d : Y he ae that she had survived the successive onslaughts 
2 en d Persian Emperor Khusraw II Parviz and the Muslim 
Aabi At the crisis of the last and deadliest of the Romano-Persian wars, 
the Emperor Heraclius had requested from the Khazars Turkish suzerain, 
and had received from the Khazars themselves, * the military aid that 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus hoped that he himself might receive from 
the Pechenegs in case of need, and thereafter the pressure on the Empire 

of the Arabs onslaught had been relieved by the vigour of the 
Khazars’ offensive-defensive resistance to the Arabs’ advance towards the 
Caucasus.5 The friendship between Khazaria and the Empire had been 
symbolized and sealed in two marriage-alliances between their respec- 
tive Imperial families. What, then, had been in Constantine’s mind when 
he had been thinking out ways of tormenting Khazaria by inducing her 
neighbours to fall upon her? 
Probably Constantine’s apologia would have been that his application 
to the Khazars of the device of using barbarians to fight barbarians had 


i The Imp 


ter value to him, 
and 


* ie. the former Bulgaria astride the middle course of the River Volga, in the neighbour- 
hood of the present day Qazan? For Black Bulgaria, see further op. cit., chap. 42, p. 180. The 
Hac of Black Bulgaria with Volga Bulgaria is questioned by Moravcsik, Commentary, 
P. 63. 

2 De Adm. Imp., chaps. 10-12, pp. 80-1. 

á g The conflict between Justinian II and his brother-in-law the Khazar Khaqan of the day 
; ah m to a war and did not involve the East Roman Empire; for at the time 
justinian II was off the Imperial throne and was in exile at Khersón. 
L é 


5 See p. 442. 
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eat academic exercise, and had not b 
as he had meant his son to take his instructions for combati 
and the Magyars and the Bulgars by threatening to set the 
newt ot them. To this, the Khazars could have retorted that this 
Peche at their expense was both superfluous and tactless, 
exercho antine can, in truth, reasonably be criticized for playing with 
Co articular device unseasonably, and the device itself was unheroic,! 
parte same, the subsidies to the Pechenegs Were a more effective means 
A roviding for the Empire s defence against aggressive-minded foreign 
of p ns than pageants in the Imperial Palace. One intrepid East Roman 
natio | risking his life in Pechenegia with a bag of gold was serving the 
iac better than thousands of decorators and cooks and eunuchs and 
E working like beavers in the Palace to impress state guests by 
inflicting on them the tedious vanities of East Roman Imperial protocol, 
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cen meant to be taken 


1 Yet the truculent warrior Niképhóros II Phokás did not disdain to employ it against the 


Bulgars 
were nearly d 


in 965. He enlisted the Rhos to take the Bulgars in the rear, with consequences that 
isastrous (see p. 518). 














PART IV 


THE BYZANTINE CIVILIZATION 


Civilization’s Origin, Affinities, 


. The Byzantine 
i di and Diffusion 


pire was a state, and the upkeep of this state wa, 
avily taxed subjects. This, however, was not al] 
Empire was. It was also the seed-bed of a new 


Tue East Roman Em 
burdensome for its he 
that the East Roman 


civilization.! 5n i s : EM 
The Eastern Orthodox Christian civilization—or the Byzantine civili. 


i all it by a shorter title?—was one of five new civilizations that 
Mud at Aa western end of the Old World, among the debris 
of the Roman Empire. The youngest of the five was the Islamic civiliza- 
tion; the other four were Christian. The Nestorian and Monophysite 
churches had seceded from the once unitary Catholic Church to the 
east and south of the domain that the Orthodox (i.e. Chalcedonian) 
Church had still retained. To the west of the Eastern Orthodox Christian 
World, another separate Christian civilization was arising, in Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus’s time, in the ecclesiastical domain of the See of 
Rome. 

The former domain of the Roman Empire, before its break-up, was 
the common ground from which these five new civilizations had sprung; 
but, to trace their common origin, we have to look back, behind the 
cultural history of the Roman Empire, to the beginnings of the cultural 
intercourse between two civilizations of an older generation, the Hellenic 


1 The point has been made by Rambaud in Op. cit., p. xvi. 

2 The name ‘Byzantine’ is convenient, but it is also misleading in two ways. It implies 
that the Eastern Orthodox civilization was a product of Constantinople, whereas it was in 
iad produci of d East Roman Empire as a whole and of its lost dominions in Syria and 
md Adi us k erue pain the name properly belongs to the colonial Hellenic city- 
beran, ee E is ory. ad come to an end when the history of Constantinople had 
Bererus ic thE ound rus fully recovered from its siege and capture by L. Septimius 
pirate € Antonine succession in the last decade of the second century. In the 

Ty the remnant of Byzantium had been engulfed in the new capital of the Roman 


Empire which had b : 
successors (see II, a founded by Constantine I and had continued to grow under his 
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ian (ie. the civilization of the ; 
and the Syne b had come to birth in Syria, d Hebrews, and 
sah of the Hellenic civilization in the Aegean basin at te Y with the 
and the last millennium 8.c.). The interaction betwee ae oe 
earlier civilizations inus at least as early as the ninth ias B 
century 9-C» when the He po Greeks had borrowed the Alphabet Rone 
its inventors the Canaanite Phoenicians. The reciprocal influence of the 
two civilizations on each other had become more intimate and more 
intense after Alexander the Great had annexed South-West Asia and 
Egypt to the Hellenic World, and the process of fusion had continued 
after the perimeter of the Mediterranean basin, from the west bank of 
the Euphrates to the shores of the Atlantic, had been united politically 
under Roman rule, in an empire that was felt by its inhabitants to be 
virtually coextensive with civilization itself. 

By the time when the Roman Empire broke up, as it did at the turn 
of the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era, the Syrian and 
Hellenic civilizations had been interacting with each other for more than 
one thousand years. The effect of this long-continuing process had been 
to decompose each of the two interacting civilizations and to combine 
their liberated constituent elements into a culture-compost which—to 
pursue the metaphor—offered a rich soil for a new crop. The soil was the 
richer because elements of the Pharaonic Egyptian civilization and the 
Sumerian-Akkadian-Babylonian civilization had been incorporated in 
the Syro-Hellenic amalgam. This was the soil that had borne the crop 
of the five new civilizations that were in existence by the tenth century 
and that are still in existence today, more than a thousand years after 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus's time. 

The replacement of the old set of civilizations in this quarter of the 
World by the new set had been a radical and revolutionary change, but 
the transition had not, of course, been either instantaneous or clear-cut. 
The shock that had precipitated this cultural revolution had been the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire; for this had been a cultural as 
well as a. political débácle. The immediate effect had been to produce 
something like a cultural interregnum. By the tenth century, this inter- 
regnum was over. By this date, all the five new cultures had taken 
shape. They had not, however, all developed at the same pace. The 
Byzantine and Islamic cultures had begun to blossom in the ninth 
century; the Western Christian civilization did not break into flower 
before the eleventh century. 

It is not surprising that the Byzantine and Islamic civilizations should 
have been relatively precocious, considering that each of them had 
inherited a substantial part of the ground on which the deposit of 
the Syro-Hellenic culture-compost was deep. By contrast, the Western 
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512 . ;nated in what had been a backwar 
Christian rapt H ae ad Canaanite worlds. In the a 
colonial annex of i e question whether this unpropitious soil wou] d 
century it was still an op an independent new civilization. It was possible 
be capable of promus the Mediterranean and its hinterland might 
that the western pera e, become a colonial annex of civilizations based 
now, for the secone necs extremity of the Old World might, in fact, 
on the Levant. en between the Islamic and Byzantine civilizations, 
have been partitione ed previously between the Canaanite and the 
as it had been Pe Francophile a Byzantine observer as the Emperor 
Hellenic. Even t ogenitus could not have forescen that within the 
Constantine Porp cm Christian civilization was going, not only to 
next 250 weder zantine and the Islamic, but to forge ahead of them 
el aay là the barbaric field of military and political power, 
buti e as well. 

E Ae ie chistes domain had never been confined within 


m tical frontiers of the East Roman Empire. When, 
the ay Pao pude successively by the emperors Heraclius and 
Leo III, the East Roman Empire had arisen, phoenix-like, from the pyre 
on which the Diocletianic-Constantinian Roman Empire had been burnt 
to ashes, the Empire had already lost to its Muslim Arab assailants its 
Syrian and Egyptian dominions; but the nascent Byzantine civilization 
was at home in these lost territories, as well as in the East Roman Empire’s 
surviving territory in Asia Minor. Indeed, the local forms that the Syro- 
Hellenic culture-compost had taken in Syria and Egypt played leading 
parts among the formative forces that gave the new Byzantine civilization 
its distinctive character. 

In Syria and Egypt, however, in contrast to Asia Minor, the Byzantine 
civilization was, in Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s time, a wasting asset, 
In the course of the fifth and sixth centuries the mass of the population 
in these two regions had seceded from the Chalcedonian Catholic Church 
and had established pre-Chalcedonian (Monophysite) national churches 
of their own, with liturgies in their national languages. They had re- 
pudiated Catholic Christianity because, in their eyes, this bore the taint 
of being ‘Melchite’, that is to say ‘Imperial’. The Copts and Syrians had 
come to think of that church as being the tool of a Graeco-Roman 
political regime that they felt to be alien. It was true that it was easier 
for them to repudiate Roman rule than to purge out of their civilization 
the Hellenic ingredient that by this time was age-old. The Syriac and 

aoe naa included a large quota of translations of works in 
Nene dn ese pre-Christian as well as Christian. All the same, the 
Physites were consciously in revolt against Hellenic civilization as 


! See PP. 120-1, 394-5, 399-400. 
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well as against Roman rule; and the Roman E 

Egypt, ecclesiastically and culturally, to the 

the local population before it had lost the tw 
olitically to gea Arab conquerors, 

In the tenth century a majority of the population of i 
Egypt was still Christian, not Muslim; bi ndi this i M 
majority, the *Melchites were now a small minority ; and, since the 
Byzantine civilization's destiny was linked with ‘Melchite’ Eastern 
Orthodoxy's destiny, it could be foreseen that, in the domains of the 
Eastern Orthodox Patriarchates of Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria. 
the Byzantine civilization had no future. The Byzantine civilization’s 
land of promise was to be found, not to the south of Asia Minor, in the 
domain of Monophysite Christianity and Islam, but to the north in those 
vast tracts of northern Asia and Europe that were still virgin soil—were 
still open, that is to say, to conversion from paganism to some higher 
religion and from barbarism to some higher form of culture. The two 
northerly regions, beyond the East Roman Empire’s frontiers, in which 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity, carrying Byzantine civilization with it 
had established itself by the tenth century were Caucasia and south- 
eastern Europe. 

In Caucasia, Eastern Orthodoxy had won Iberia and Abkhazia on 
the East Roman side of the mountains and Alania on the far side,! but 
it had not managed to bring Monophysite Armenia back into the 
Chalcedonian fold, and it had not made any appreciable impression on 
Khazaria. It has been mentioned already? that the Khazar royal family 
had eventually embraced Judaism, which, from the Khazars’ point of 
view, had the cultural merit of being a higher religion without having the 
political drawback of being the established religion of either of Khazaria’s 
two powerful neighbours, the East Roman Empire and the Arab Cali- 
phate. Among the people of Khazaria, Islam, too, had begun to win 
converts, but this only after the Arab offensive in the direction of the 
Caucasus had died down. 

In south-eastern Europe, as in Britain, a mission-field had been created 
by the obliteration of Christianity in ex-Roman territory that had been 
Christian before it had been overwhelmed by pagan barbarians in the 
course of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. The former Roman 
provinces between the middle and lower Danube and the shores of the 
Adriatic and the Aegean had been overrun by pagan Slavs, right down 
to the Pelopónnésos inclusive, and a large part of this new pagan Slav 


1! Abkhazia had been converted to Eastern Orthodox Christianity in the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian I (Laurent, L' Arménie entre Byzance et Islam, p. 19, n. 4). The ruler of 
Alania had been converted at an early date in the tenth century (Laurent, op. cit, p. 17, 
n. 7). 

2 On pp. 435-6. 
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tly been overlaid by pagan Eurasian M 
ion had i gud the Avars; permanently by the one 
conquerors: "en 1 The Croats and Serbs are and to have niga 
Serbs, and Bu P nut for being authorized by the Roman tae 
Christianity In lant the Avars 1n the Western Illyricum ;? and Heraclio 
Heraclius to sup. E en careful to arrange that these new converts in as 
is said to have ii under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Roma 
quarter uera Illyricum, and the Eastern Illyricum too, were in 
e d of the Roman Patriarchate.? i : 
the domat been politic; for the relations between the Roman ee 

This had Hes 4 Constantinople had always been delicate since ib 
the d Constantinopolitan Patriarchate by the Constantin” 
creation © an Government, and especially since this Patriarchate’ 
pin S dit assumption of the title ‘Ecumenical’ s The 
rins Rd then been exacerbated by the opposition, in the Bout 
EA in. to the Emperor Leo III’s iconoclasm, and by the pan 
Romam Gore In 732, or possibly at some date later 


isals. 

n Government's reprisa ; 
fate Lombard conquest of Ravenna in 751; the East Roman i 
ment had transferred from the Roman See's ecclesiastical jurisdiction 


ari RT Patriarchate' as much of the Roman See's domain 
in the ‘toe’ of Italy, in Sicily, and in the Eastern Illyricum as was at that 
time under the East Roman Empire’s rule, together with the whole of 
the rest of the former dioecesis of the Western Illyricum and the former 
praetorian prefecture of the Eastern Ilyricum,* most of which, apart 
from a few surviving enclaves of East Roman territory round the Coasts, 
was occupied at the time by Sklavinias that were independent de Jacto. s 
This trespass by the secular power in the field of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion had been ultra vires, and the Roman See had never acquiesced in it 
or forgiven it. The injury had been aggravated when, in the early years 
of the ninth century, the whole of the Pelopónnésos had been brought 
back under East Roman rule and the pagan part of its population had 
been converted ;? for the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over this reclaimed 
territory, too, had been given to the Ecumenical Patriarchate and not 
i ^: us III, pp. 621-5. 2 Ibid., pp. 624-5. , k See ibid, 
: This point is made by G. Ostrogorsky, ‘The Byzantine Background of the Mona 
Mission’, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Nineteen, pp. 1-18, on p. 13. 
i ? The majority of these Peloponnesian pagans had been the descendants of Slavs who had 
infiltrated into the Pelopónnésos in the seventh century, but in the Mani the pagans had been 
native Greeks who, in this natural fastness, had held their own against the Christian Church 
as well as against the Slavs. These Maniot Hellenic pagans had not been converted till the 
c n Emperor Basil I (imperabat 867-86). Until then, the Maniots had been screened 
Mani and onis me er the Mélingoí and the Ezerítai, who lay between the 
direct ponnésos that had remained, or had been brought back, under 


t Roman administrati 
DP. 527, 579, and 620 with m t See De Adm. Imp., chap. so, p. 224, and the present work, 


mag 
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to the Roman See. Nor had the East Roman Government given 
to the Roman See any of its sequestrated territories after 843, th 
the definitive repudiation of iconoclasm in that year throughou 
dominions of the East Roman Empire had extinguished the cause of 
the quarrel between the East Roman Government and the Papac ü ol 
had moved Leo III or Constantine V to mulct the Roman ON 
‘Calabrian’, Sicilian, and Illyrian territories, its 

So long as, within the domain of the Ecumenical Patriarchate the 
struggle for mastery between ‘iconoclasts’ and ‘iconodules’ had continued 
this portion of , Christendom had been a house divided against itself 
and this disunity had inhibited the Eastern Orthodox Church from 
engaging in missionary enterprises. The final victory of the ‘iconodules’ 
had been advantageous for missionary work, since the representa- 
tion of objects of veneration in visual form is an attraction for un- 
sophisticated natures ; and the restoration of peace, unity, and eikóns in 
the Eastern Orthodox World had been followed quickly by the work 
of the Thessalonian missionaries, Constantine-Cyril and Methódhios 
among the Slavs. Their master-stroke had been to prepare the way by 
shaping the local dialect of the Slavs in the hinterland of Thessaloniké 
into a literary language, written in an alphabet of its own,! that was 
capable of serving as a vehicle for the liturgy of the Christian Church and 
for a corpus of translations of works of Greek literature, Christian and 
secular. At this date the various branches of the Slavonic family of 
languages had not yet diverged widely from each other; so, when one 
Slavonic dialect had been given a literary form, this could serve any 
other part of the huge Slav World as well, 

Constantine-Cyril’s and Methddhios’s preliminary philological work 
had thus opened up a vast potential mission-field for them. Ostrogorsky 
points out? that the mission to Moravia in 8633 had not been an isolated 
enterprise. The Rhos attack on Constantinople in 860 had been followed 
by the first of those missions to Russia that were eventually to bear so rich 
a harvest. In 860, or shortly after, Constantine-Cyril had gone to Khersón 
on a mission to the Khazars. In 864, Khan Boris of Bulgaria had been 
converted to Christianity as an ecclesiastical subject of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople,* and, after a disillusioning flirtation with 

1 The Glagolitic alphabet that had been invented by Constantine-Cyril had no future. The 
alphabet in which the Macedonian Slavonic dialect has been conveyed far and wide is the 
so-called Cyrillic, which was invented in Bulgaria, by the school of translators and copyists 
that had been established near Preslav, at the monastery of Titéa, after the death of both 
Constantine-Cyril and Methédhios and the liquidation of the Slavophone church that they 
had founded in Moravia (see II, 1 (iii) (a), pp. 104-5). 

3 In loc. cit., pp. 3-4 and 18. 


3? 863, not 862, is Ostrogorsky's date for Rostislav's appeal to the East Roman Government, 
* Ostrogorsky, in loc. cit., pp. 4-5, points out that the East Roman Empire’s fortunes in 
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d—if he had not pecudum € rulin 
the See of Rome, E C uncil of 869-70, 1n rep yto an inquiry fos 
made by the Constantino ithin the Ecumenical Patriarch's domain, 
Borís himself, Pr s had accepted Eastern Orthodox Christiani; 
niot cde ] Patriarch's jurisdiction afew years later than 867. 
under the Ecumenica wor rire 5 


ni 
In fact ‘the second half of the Eie Byzantine culture? 


"m diation O 
vie advance ih aine Cyr and Methódhios had been unable to 
eanwhile, 


Des i h-east European international politics. 

avoid geo i hoi European barbarian principalities 
The pagan ru e south-east to Greater Moravia in the north-west, 
from Bulgaria c ninth century that they must accept Christianity in 
had rie pie own against the pressure of the rejuvenated Christian 
order to m like the Khazars, they had been anxious to avoid com. 
World ; ee olitical independence by embracing the religion and 
proque k A ils ed power that was their immediate neighbour, They 
Ds ve preferred to enter into a religious and cultural association 
th conte ome that was more remote and that would, in that degree, 
be less of a menace to them. It has been mentioned already? that Bulgaria 
had no sooner received Christianity from the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
than she had started to experiment with the alternative possibility of 
giving her ecclesiastical allegiance to Rome instead, Conversely, Great 
Moravia, which had found itself uncomfortably close up against the 
eastern border of an expanding Kingdom of East F rancia, had applied, 
in 862 or 863, to the distant East Roman Empire for missionaries, and 
Constantine-Cyril and Methódhios had gone to Great Moravia in re- 
sponse to this request.? 

Great Moravia had lain in the Western Illyricum, and Constantine- 
Cyril and Methódhios, like the Emperor Heraclius, and in sharp con- 
trast to the Emperors Leo III and Constantine V, had been careful to 
respect the rights of the Roman See over their mission-field. They had 
taken the initiative in placing their newly founded Moravian church 
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Borís had accepte 


Minor was the first charge on the Empire's resources, and its interests in Europe had to be 
subordinated to this, since this was a matter of life and death. However, Petronás's victory 
over the Amir of Malatiyah in 863 had marked the turn of the tide of warfare between 
Rhomanía and the Arab Caliphate in Rhomanía's favour. The East Roman military demon- 
stration against Bulgaria in 864, which had led to Borís's conversion, had been made in the 
year after Petronás's victory in Asia Minor. 


1 Ostrogorsky in loc. cit., p. 3. 2 On 65-6 and «15-16. 
Jae creation and destruction of the Slavophone Moravian Gauche” see F, Dod 
` eundem, "Te Si “orie m i siècle (Paris, 1926, Champion), pp. 147-81, 199-213, 262-97; 

Arts and Sci vs: Their Early History and Civilization (Boston, 1956, American Academy of 

Neues): pp. 80-102; eündem, Byzantine Missions among the Slavs: SS. Cyril and 


Methodius (New B i Be ag 
into reni rs 1971, Rutgers University Press); Vlasto, The Entry of the Slavs 
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under the Roman See’s jurisdiction ; but this had Not saved their S] 


hone clergy from being evicted from Great Moravia, after Methédhios 
: S 


in 885, at the instance of the bishops of the adjoini i 

dea his treatment of the Great Moravian Slavophone Chus, aih 
Served ; for there is no evidence that the East Roman missionaries 
had had any political ulterior motive. All the same, they had been East 
Roman subjects; they had been bringing with them the Byzantine 
Peilization, which had the twofold attraction of being more mature than 


the Western civilization at this date and of being presented in the 
Moravians’ Slavonic mother-tongue ; and the ruler of Great Moravia 
had certainly been moved to call in the Thessalonian missionaries b 
a wish to associate himself politically with the East Roman Empire do 
than with East Francia. This had been a powerful combination of factors 
making for the induction of Great Moravia into the Byzantine World: 
so the East Franks had had reason, though they may not have had 
justification, for intervening to nip the nascent Slavophone Moravian 
Church in the bud. 

This competition for the winning of pagan Slav south-eastern Europe 
extending from Great Moravia to Bulgaria inclusive, had put a strain 
on the relations between the Western and the Byzantine World. Indeed 
in 867 the competition had produced a temporary breach between the 
Roman and the Constantinopolitan Church. This breach seems to have 
been mended towards the close of the ninth century. By that time the 
competition between the two churches for the allegiance of the south- 
east European countries had come to an end. The gravitational pull of 
geographical propinquity had prevailed over the political counter-pull 
of defensive-minded local statesmanship. Great Moravia had been an- 
nexed to Roman Christendom conclusively; Bulgaria had thrown in 
her lot with Eastern Orthodox Christendom decisively; and finally 
the Magyars, by breaking into the Alföld and scattering the Moravian 
settlers there to the winds, had reinstated an insulating wedge of paganism 
across the overland line of communications between the two rival 
Christendoms. 

Throughout the tenth century the Magyars remained truculently 
pagan and aggressively predatory at the expense of both Christendoms 
impartially; and therefore, till the conversion of the Magyars to Roman 
Christianity at the end of that century, the competition between the 
two churches for converts in Continental Europe was in suspense. In 
the Emperor Niképhóros II Phokás's reign (imperabat 963-9) there 
was renewed friction, on a minor scale, over ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in south-eastern Italy; during Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s reign 


** For details, see J. Gay, L'Italie méridioriale et L’ Empire byzantin (Paris, 1904, Fontemoing), 
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518 nsion between the two churches wa 
(gras), on the other Pae pwo empires;t and this made it easier for Cor 
It was also low betwi to his avowed Francophilism. 
stantine to give rein biggest consequence of Constantine-Cyri}’s an 
Meanwhile, ui fau not yet declared itself. Their Slavophone Mora. 
s's wor ndered, through no fault of theirs; but their feat of 
h had id Slavonic dialect into a literary language had 
Menit The transfer to Bulgaria of the Slavophone cle, 
evicted from Moravia had clinched Bulgaria's adherence 
who had pan doxy,? but this enduring effect of Constantine-Cyri|s and 
to Eastern Or E X south-eastern Europe was to be surpassed by its 
Methódhios Gin Rula: Russia's eventual conversion to Eastern Orthodox 
coming d d been portended in Olga's state visit to Constantinople 
e tism.? In Russia the immediate effect of a SOvereign’s 
and in. a C brissaity was a pagan reaction, as it had been in Bul. 
pom » fierce son Svyátoslav repudiated his mother's act, ang he 
€ a g the East Roman Empire to the brink of destruction 
rou the East Roman Government's own fault. The Emperor Nike. 
phóros II, who should have known better, resorted to Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus’s device of using one barbarian to fight another ; but, this 
time, the East Roman trick was played once too often. N. ikêphóros called 
Svyátoslav in to fight Bulgaria, with the result that Nikêphóros s murderer 
and successor John Dzimiskës had to fight Svyátoslav. The decisive 
defeat of the Russians in this trial of strength with the East Roman 
Empire's massed ‘Eastern’ army-corps was a perhaps unavoidable prelude 
to the Russians’ adoption of the East Roman form of Christianity. 
Towards the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries the competition 
for the allegiance of the still unconverted northern pagans was resumed. 
Roman Christendom now incorporated Hungary, Poland, and the 
Scandinavian countries; Islam incorporated ‘Volga Bulgaria’; Eastern 
Orthodox Christendom incorporated Russia. Of these three achieve- 
ments, the Islamic one, was the earliest and the most remarkable, but the 





Methódhio: 
vian Churc 
shaping the 
continued to bear 


1 Rambaud, op. cit., p. 309. 

* See III, 2, pp. 359 and 367. 

3 Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 329, and the Russian Primary Chronicle and. Regino Cont. state that 
Olga was baptized at Constantinople during her visit in 957. (The R.P.C.’s dating, 955, is 
erroneous.) This must have been the crowning event of the visit, and it is surprising that it is 
Boa ua by Constantine Porphyrogenitus in his account of the proceedings in De Caer., 
baptize 4 s EP ie e prent work, III, 7, PP- 504~5). But the inference that Olga had been 
History e kai, at &lev is not accepted either by Dvornik (see The Slavs: Their Early 
bd Or ihe ome z pe poo or by Obolensky (see C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 511, 
that Olga had been bat i dui Op. cit., p. 250, thinks that, on the whole, it is more likely 
Cimmonealth,p. duró | at Kiev already in 954/5. Obolensky suggests, in The Byzantine 

2 P 195, ga may have undergone a preliminary ceremony of reception 


into the Christi H / 1 
Constantinople. community at Kiev, postponing her final christening until her visit to 
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Orthodox Christian achievement s Ba 
E remarkable that Islam should have conet Tia okni It 
astride the Volga, on the far side of the Eurasian stepne fro kement 
Islám; this is the more remarkable, considering that the direct ro ara 
the western shore of the Caspian Sea and on, up the lower Vol ute up 
effectively blocked by Khazaria ; Islam reached ‘Volga Bus eee 
a base of operations in its far north-easterly marches in Transoxania aud 
Khwarizm. However, Eastern. Orthodox Christianity's conversion. ni 
Russia was the winning stroke in the northward expansion of the d 
religions at this stage. Kievan Russia outflanked Hungary, Poland id 
Scandinavia, lying, as it did, to the east of them, and Russia ea 
vastly larger than Volga Bulgaria that she could not fail, in the a 
to overwhelm Volga Bulgaria’s successor in this quarter, the Khanate of 
Qazan. After that outpost of Islam on the Volga had fallen, there was 
nothing to prevent Russian pioneers from expanding eastwards till the 
reached the western shores of the northern Pacific; and territorial i 
for Russia were gains for Eastern Orthodox Christianity too, à 

Thus Eastern Orthodox Christendom, and, with it, the Byzantine 
civilization, has expanded far beyond the farthest limits that the East 
Roman Empire ever attained, and the civilization has also outlived the 
Empire by many centuries. The Eastern Orthodox Patriarchates of 
Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria still survive ; so today 
the Eastern Orthodox World stretches from Egypt on the south to the 
Arctic Ocean on the north, and from the western frontiers of the Ukraine 
to Vladivostok. It is true that within the last three hundred years the 
Byzantine civilization has been overlaid, throughout this vast region, by 
a Western cultural veneer of various shades. The shade is now everywhere 
red, except in Greece and Cyprus and the four ancient Eastern Patri- 
archates; and in those Patriarchates the Orthodox community is now 
only a diaspora. However, underneath this exotic Communist Western 
and Capitalist Western top-dressing, the Byzantine civilization is still 
alive, and who can tell whether, on its own ground, Byzantinism may 
not be going to have the last word? At any rate, both Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity and Byzantine civilization were still forces to be reckoned 
with in the World in 1972, 519 years after the Ottoman conquest of Con- 
stantinople and 768 years after the shattering of the East Roman Empire, 
beyond repair, by Western ‘crusaders’. 

This wide expansion and long survival of the Byzantine civilization is 
the fruit of Constantine-Cyril’s and Methódhios's philological and mis- 
sionary work in the ninth century; and it is significant that this East 
Roman pair of brothers, who have made so much history in the course 
of the last eleven centuries, came, not from Constantinople, but from 
Thessaloniké, : 
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bia 1 that Constantinople is awkward] 
It has alrea dy jiga with the interior of either ihe cie 
for communicat nE nor though it is superbly sited for serving as : 
Peninsula or Asia aval basé; On the coast of the Balkan Peninsula the 
fortress and as EY arture for the interior is not Constantinople ; iti 
natural pones d for this purpose, is sited as admirably as another 
Thessaloníké, w ] Greek city, Marseilles. Thessaloniké, like Marseilles i 
historic pene award end of a river-valley that serves excellen "n 
sited close to id interior, while, like Marseilles again, Thessalonika : 
skean h away from its river’s mouth for its harbour to escape bein 
just far Ms traveller from Marseilles up the Rhóne valley finds, at the 
silted up. coe easy portages into the basins of the Seine and the 
head of ws s an valley is equally accommodating. The watershed 
Legere it from pr Morava valley is low, and the Morava iş : 
i ube. 
tributary of the i is well placed for communicating not only with the 


Thus Thessalon : 

interior of south-eastern Europe but with south-eastern Europe's centra] 
: Net 

European hinterland; it was ‘the Empire's principal gateway to the 


Slavic World’ ;3 and this made a good case for the transference of the 
East Roman entrepót for trade between the East Roman Empire and 
Bulgaria from Constantinople to Thessaloniké—the more so because, 
after Bulgaria's annexation of the Sklavinias in Thessaloniké’s hinterland, 
Bulgaria’s centre of gravity was shifting westward. The reason why this 
move on the East Roman Government's part provoked Khan Symeon 
into going to war with the East Roman Empire in 894 was not that the 
move was bad for Bulgaria intrinsically. It was unacceptable to Symeon 
because it had been engineered by two East Roman businessmen from 
the Helladic army-corps district in order to give them an opportunity 
for fleecing the Bulgar traders. When Symeon had complained of this to 
the Emperor Leo VI, he had obtained no redress, since the offending 
Helladic businessmen had gained Leo’s ear through the agency of a 
eunuch belonging to Leo’s father-in-law.* 

In any case, the structure of the East Roman Empire gave the Thes- 
salonians themselves an incentive for making the most of the legitimate 
commercial opportunities that their city’s situation presented to them. 
Like Constantinople, Thessaloniké was a fortress; if it had been un- 
iere it could not have survived the Völkerwanderung that transformed 

nic map of the Balkan Peninsula in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
* See pp. 49 and 220-1, 


* Bee De Adm. Imp. chap, S 
be reached from Thessalonfié caily [Hines noted that Belgrade, on the Danube, can 
^ Qusegorky in loc dit p. 7, 
e - Cont., Rei, 
- nt, Book Vi um iii VI, chap. 11, p. 853; Leo Grammaticus, pp. 266-7; 
n of Leo VI, chap. 9, p, 357; see also the present work, pp. 61-2. 
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ike Constantinople, however, Thessaloniké was 

ers was not a capital city either. East Roman Patiala 

arasitically on the taxes that the East Roman civil service co! 
pen ‘Eastern’ army-corps districts; Thessaloniké had no such unearned 
income. The tiny "Western" army-corps district of which it was head 
ministrative centre hardly extended beyond the horizon of the iun s 

osted on its walls. Thessaloniké was an unsubsidized beachhead: 
and, to make its living, it had to do business with the Slavs in its biis 
land, however alien and barbarous and unfriendly these unwelcome nes 
neighbours of Thessaloníké's might be. Thessaloniké, like Khersón, was 
thus constrained to come to terms with its barbarian neighbours if 
possible ; and the most promising way of trying to get on with them was 
to learn their language and to become familiar with their way of life. The 
Thessalonians are recorded to have been bilingual in Cyril-Constantine’ i 
generation. They spoke the Slavonic language of their hinterland, as 
well as their ancestral Greek mother-tongue.! , 

We may guess that if Constantine-Cyril and Methódhios had been 

not Thessalonians, but ‘Politai’ (Constantinopolitans), they might not 
have felt a vocation to become missionaries and would anyway not 
have had the requisite experience and knowledge. Growing up, as they 
did, in Thessaloníké, they must have been in touch there, since childhood, 
with people whose profession was to do business in the Sklavinías on the 
far side of the political frontier. We may also guess, however, that 
Thessaloniké might not have become the base of operations for evangeliz- 
ing the Slavs, as well as for trading with them, if the city had not given 
birth to these two men of vision. 
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fortress, 
ple lived 
llected in 


1 Life of Constantine-Oyril, chap. 5, cited by Ostrogorsky in loc. cit., p. 15. According 
to J. Marquart, Osteuropáische und ostasiatische Streifzüge (Leipzig, 1903, Dieterich), p. 190, 
Constantine-Cyril is recorded to have rejected the Latins’ policy of recognizing only ‘three 
privileged languages’. ‘How have you the face to give recognition to three languages only, 
and to decree that all other peoples and races shall be blind and deaf?... We differ from 
you in having knowledge of many nations that are literate and that give praise to God, 
each in its own language. I can tell you which these nations are. They are the Armenians, 
Persians, Abkhazians, Iberians, Sugdans [i.e. the people of Soughdhaia in the Crimea], 
Goths [i.e. the Crimean Goths], Avars, Tursi [i.e. the Tiwerci, meaning the Slavs living on 
the River Tyras, alias Dniestr], Arabs, Egyptians, Syrians, and many more besides.’ 

The East Romans lived nearer to the heart of the civilized world than the Western 
Christians, and they were therefore more sensitively aware of the presence of other civilized 
peoples with reputable languages and scripts of their own. The Syriac, Pahlawi, and Arabic 
alphabets, like the Greek and Latin, had been derived from the Phoenician alphabet. The 
Coptic alphabet had been derived from the Greek ; the Armenian alphabet had been inspired 
by the Greek, and the Iberian by the Armenian. 

The Eastern Orthodox Church had tolerated the use of the Iberian language and alphabet 
for Conveying the Orthodox liturgy. If the Patriarchs of Antioch and Constantinople had 
tried to coerce the Iberians into using the Greek language and alphabet, they would have 
risked goading the Iberians into abandoning Orthodoxy for the Armenian form of Mono- 
Physitism (see p. 353). However, the Iberian liturgy in the Iberian language and alphabet 

confronted the Greek missionaries with a fait accompli. The new departure—and it was 
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ission-field than the hinterland of his own home town. At this date 
mission- 


, the key language for the evangelization of the 
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ere 
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educ ; : 
A e berate Rhos from the Baltic, the Khazars’ Steppe-empire had 
not yet been broken up by the migration of the Pechenegs from the east 


a to the west bank of the Don. 
irse edu am abandoned his project for evangelizing 
Khazaria and its northern dependencies and devoted himself to the 
evangelization of a Central-European Sklavinía. Why did he renounce 
a mission-field whose major importance he had recognized? Perhaps 
he had come to the conclusion that the Khazar royal family had 
already passed ‘the point of no return’ in its gradual commitment to 
Judaism, and that this was an insurmountable obstacle to Christian 
missionary work in Khazaria.^ We can only guess at his reasons for 
turning his attention away from the Turkish language of the Khazars to 
the Slavonic language of his native city's hinterland; but we can see in 
retrospect, as Constantine-Cyril himself probably could not see at the 
time, that, in shaping the Macedonian Slavonic dialect into a literary 
language, he was creating an instrument that would win Slav converts 
for Eastern Orthodoxy? not only in south-eastern Europe but in Russia 
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a momentous one—that was taken by Constantine-Cyril was to invent a new alphabet for 
conveying the Orthodox (or, in Moravia, perhaps part Eastern Orthodox, part Western) 
liturgy in the language of a people that, till then, had been both illiterate and pagan. For the 
abortive Moravian Slavophone Church, see further Vlasto, op. cit., pp. 20-85 and Dvornik, 
Byzantine Missions, bassiom. 


aec Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, pp. 394-6. This mission to the Khazars is 
dated 860 by Bury, ibid, ; by Ostrogorsky in tee dim pe by Obolensky in c. Med. H., vol. 
is ed., Part I, p. 492; by Vlasto, op. cit., pp. 34-6. 2 See p. 435. 
late Tini ais Fox: of Macedonian Slavonic into a literary language was to stimu- 
baton gee, id Em E hin, ctis literature Which included original works as well as 
Macedonian Slavonic EAS " an Symeon of Bulgaria (893-927) fostered literary activity in 
Southern Slave’, p. a1; Viata cz Ce Soulis, “The Legacy of Cyril and Methodius to the 
Slavonic, of the works of Si r op: p PP- 174-6). Symeon himself made an anthology, in 
Christian fathers (Soulis ibid > “hrysostom and another of the works of other Greek 
> ids Pe 32; Vlasto, op. cit, p. 178). Methódhios's disciple Con- 
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too.! Eventually, Russia proved to be the key country in northern Europe, 
and, in Russia, the key language proved to be the Slavonic mother-tongue 
of the native population, not the Turkish and Scandinavian languages 
of the north-eastern Slavs’ transitory alien masters. 


ine, who became bishop of Preslav, was an original writer of poet; 
stat des being a translator (Soulis, ibid., p. 34; Vlasto, op. cit., i R MR LRA 
apologia for the Slavonic alphabet and literature (Soulis, ibid., p. 34; Vlasto, op. cit., P. 197). 
According to Vlasto in loc. cit. and Dvornik, Byzantine Missions, PP. 250-1, the alphabet that 
Khrabr was championing was the Glagolitic, and he was writing before the official adop- 
tion of the ‘Cyrillic’ alphabet at Preslav in 893. Two other translators and adapters were 
John the Exarch and Gregory the Priest (Vlasto, op. cit., Pp. 176-7 and 178). An ‘enormous’ 
body of Slavonic literature was produced in Bulgaria during the reigns of Symeon and his 
successors down to the fall of the First Bulgarian Empire (Soulis, ibid., p. 35). On the other 
hand, few secular Byzantine Greek works were translated (p. 36). ‘On the whole, the learnéd 
literature of Byzantium remained. inaccessible to mediaeval Bulgaria’ (p. 37). Of the Byzan- 
tine secular historical works, only chronicles, not any sophisticated histories, were translated 
in the age of the First Bulgarian Empire (Soulis, P: 37; Vlasto, op. cit., p. 176). There were 
no translations of, or commentaries on, pre-Byzantine Greek literature (Soulis, p. 37; Vlasto, 
op. cit., P. 179)- 

1 The selective version of Byzantine culture in Slavonic dress that had been made in 
Bulgaria was disseminated from there not only to the Russians (Vlasto, Op. cit., pp. 292-3) 
but also to the Serbs and to the Roumans (Soulis, ibid., p. 38). Though Roumanian is a 
Romance language, Macedonian Slavonic was the administrative, as well as the liturgical, 
language of the Roumanian principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia in the fourteenth 
century (ibid., p. 42), and it continued to be the sole liturgical language of the Orthodox 
Church there till 1679, when the Metropolitan of Moldavia, Dhosítheos, published at Jassy 
a translation of the liturgy into Roumanian. The Bible was translated into Roumanian in 1688 
(see N. Jorga, Geschichte der Rumänen und ihrer Kultur (Hermannstadt [Sibiu], 1929, Krafft and 


Drotleff), pp. 233-4 and 239-40). 
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(i) The Question at Issue 


educated modern Westerner what was the first 

If in his mind with ee deu Pyentne:, his 
‘ tism’, an 1s even 1f his ac i 

answer would probably A nt decb caudal to make him aware Kurs 

tance with Byzantine x wholly agree with his first Spontaneous 
considered answer bu has set up this association of ideas in modern 
reaction. bau Be at any rate, of its causes is the arresting contrast 
NU fig res: 476 and 1453. The Westerner knows that, as fay 
between A ie World was concerned, the history of the Roman Empire 
as his part Pid in the year A.D. 476, when the last Roman Emperor in 
a inch deposed. He also knows that, at Constantinople, the series 
Rowan Emperors that had begun at Rome with Augustus Tan on, 
officially without a break, to the year A.D. 1453. The length of this series 
of Roman Emperors in the Eastern Orthodox Christian World recalls, to 
the Westerner's mind, the lengths of the series of Chinese Sons of Heaven’ 
and Egyptian Pharaohs. Such spans of time for the duration of a regime 
may look like evidence of stationariness to a Westerner whose norm is the 
comparative instability of Western political life. uu 

This vision of Egyptian, Chinese, and East Roman constitutional 

history is, of course, partly an illusion. In all three series of reigns, the 
alleged continuity between each reign and the succeeding one was, to a 
large extent, an official fiction. Often—far too often for this to be in the 
public interest—the succession was decided, not by a loyal observance of 
agreed constitutional rules, but by intrigue, assassination, revolution, 
and even civil war. In the Roman Empire, at any rate, from beginning 
to end, there was not any constitutional provision for indicating incon- 
testibly who the legitimate heir to a reigning Emperor was.! 

This objection to taking continuity of succession to the Imperial throne 
at its face value might perhaps be overridden on the ground that, though 
the Imperial succession might often be decided by fraud or violence, 
the Imperial regime itself, including its concrete embodiments in the 
Court and the civil service, did truly continue without a break.? There is, 
however, a More serious objection to taking continuity in the succession 
to a crown as evidence of social immobility. Let us assume, for the sake 
€ argument, that the continuity in the succession has been con- 
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stitutionally impeccable throughout. It can still be objected that this vn 
*s little or nothing about the character of the civilization that has pr : 
duced the I ong-lasting Imperial regime. It can be argued convine, ly 
that, in the structure of a civilization, politics are of secondary im ee 
tance, and that the character of a civilization is reflected more atirat 
in its economics, its art, its philosophy, its religion, and the other tions 
political aspects ofits life. When we examine the Byzantine civilization on 
these lines, we find our first impression changing. The conservative 
features do not fade out of the picture, but they no longer dominate it 
Side by side with Byzantine conservatism, we become aware of a no less 
characteristically Byzantine readiness, and even appetite, for innovation. 


(ii) Public Administration 


We have already observed this proclivity, even in the sphere of public 
administration, when we have expanded our field of vision to take in 
other things besides the succession to the Imperial Crown, For instance, in 
comparing the post-Heraclian East Roman system of administration 
with the Diocletianic-Constantinian system, we have found that, in 
points of substance, it has less in common with this than with the 
pre-Diocletianic system of the Principate.! The resemblance between 
the East Roman system and the Diocletianic-Constantinian system, 
though conspicuous, is superficial. The Diocletianic-Constantinian 
hierarchy of ranks and titles has been maintained and indeed has been 
elaborated to the verge of caricature, but there has been a new depar- 
ture, and a radical one, in the distribution of responsibility and power, 
The separation of military commands from the civil government of 
provinces, which had been one of the fundamental principles of the 
Diocletianic-Constantinian regime, has now been abandoned. The com- 
mander ofan East Roman army-corps is, ex officio, also the governor of the 
district in which his corps is cantoned. Moreover, in both these capacities 
he—like the legatus of a military province under the Principate—is re- 
sponsible to the Emperor direct, whereas another of the fundamental 
principles of the Diocletianic-Constantinian system had been the inter- 
position of intermediate tiers of officials and officers between the Em- 
peror and the governors of provinces and commanders of basic military 
units. In these points of substance the East Roman system is reminiscent 
of the Augustan, whereas the Diocletianic-Constantinian system differs, 
in identical points, from both its predecessor and its successor. 

It is, of course, improbable that the resemblance of the East Roman 
System to the Augustan was the work of conscious and deliberate archaism. 
The Byzantines were addicted to archaism, but their ability to practise 


® See II, 4. 
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: dd inadequacy of their knowledge of the past, Con. 
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reign of Constantine an Emperors, courtiers, and officials in 
exceptional an estin the past and in being an industrious student of it, 
taking a lively inter tion of the East Roman system's points of likenes, 
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d more credible cag aa the gomis of the East 

istricts is borne out by evidence of the same readi- 
Roman army-eorpe sis et with in other fields of Byzantine activity 
ness to uude stration. The Byzantine civilization is the third that has 
e eti by Greek-speaking people since the second: millennium 
3.c., and, in a number of fundamental points, it is the antithesis of the 
Hellenic civilization that was its immediate predecessor. It differs from 
this at least as sharply as the Hellenic civilization differs from its own 
immediate predecessor, the Mycenaean. A brief review of the principal 
antitheses between the Byzantine and the Hellenic attitude to life will 
make it plain that the founding fathers of the Byzantine civilization 
broke radically with their Hellenic past. 


(ui) Religion 














The key-note of Hellenic spiritual life had been rationalism; the key- 
note of Byzantine spiritual life was religion. In the Hellenic society the 
priesthood had been de-professionalized and secularized as far as possible. 
Either it had been amalgamated with the civil power or it had been 
subordinated toit. In the Byzantine society, on the other hand, the Eastern 
Orthodox Christian clergy had become as powerful a professional cor- 
poration as the Pharaonic Egyptian clergy had been. In the East Roman 
Empire, as in Pharaonic Egypt, the clergy was the only institution in 
an otherwise autocratically governed state that, at its peril, could and 
did oppose the autocrat’s wishes on occasion.? Most Byzantine bishops 
and courtiers would have felt more at home among the native population 
of Ptolemaic Egypt than among the Hellenic ‘ascendancy’ there. 
t He did know about the distinction between the civil Senatorial provinces and the 


: - military Imperial provinces in the Age of ti FEE. 
(3 Bee pp. 356-7 and agog, © S be Principate (De Them., p. 16). 
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Hellenic rationalism 
other hand, a third- 
rits in the eighteenth 
tury or tenth-centu: 
llectually and morally, 


jos isa solitary exception that proves the rule. Hj 
m and offended his contemporaries,1 On T 
century-B.C. Hellene would have found kindred spi 
century Western World, while in the ninth-cen 
Byzantine World he would have been isolated inte 
as Phótios was. -— 

This difference in éthos between Byzantines and Hellene 
but it was at its maximum only among the minority at the 
social pyramid. As we descend towards the peasantry, 
ference diminishing and the quantum of continuity g 
quantum of change. A Byzantine Greek and an Hellen 
would have found it less difficult to enter into each other's respective 
attitudes to life.^ The Byzantine would have found in the local Hellenic 
hero a recognizable counterpart of his own local saint; the flight and 
the cries of birds would have been as ominous for him as they had been 
for his Hellenic predecessor; and the fairies and trolls who haunted the 
everlasting hills had survived the Slav Völkerwanderung as hardily as the 
Maniot worshippers of the Olympian gods,3 

In the Byzantine Greek World, every city, and perhaps almost every 
village too, had its tutelary saint who played the same role as the tutelary 
god, goddess, or hero of an Hellenic Greek city-state. 

This supernatural local patron might be a figure whose name was 
a household word throughout Christendom. For instance, the patron of 
the Peloponnesian city Pátras was the Apostle St. Andrew, and the 
Apostle was believed to have intervened visibly and energetically to save 
his protégés the Patrans at the crisis of their fortunes, when, at some date 
between 804/5 and 811, the recently repatriated descendants of those 
Patrans who had found asylum overseas nearly two centuries back were 
being besieged, in their re-founded city, by insurgent Peloponnesian Slavs 
who were up in arms in an attempt to recover their cherished indepen- 
dence. 

According to the legend,* the Apostle had tripped up the horse of 
a returning Patran scout who had been sent to appeal for speedy help 
from the stratéghós at Corinth, and who had been instructed to signal to 
the city whether or not the stratéghós was on the march. Thanks to this 
apparent accident, which, for pious minds, had in truth been miraculously 
contrived, the scout unintentionally gave the signal which signified 
that the relieving force was approaching, and this false good news put 


s is striking, 
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1 See p. 4, n. 1, and pp. 609-10. N z 

a See J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion (Cambridge, 1910, 
University Press; New York, 1964, University Books) ; M. P. Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion 
Crew York, 1940, Columbia University Press). 
? For these, see pp. 514, n. 7, 579, and 619-20. 
* Recounted by Constantine TPorphyrogenitus in De Adm. Imp., chap. 49, pp. 218-20. 
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ay) defenders of the city that they immediately madea 
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ted the enemy ; for, notwithstanding the absence * 

the Patrans did not fight single-handed. St. Andrew 

n horseback ; and, led by him, his Proteges’ charge 

himself appears Thus Patras was saved, nor by her own exertions and 
was irresistible. hós's, but by the Apostle's. . 

not by the strates ment testified by positive acts that it gave credence 

The Imperial Govert w’s visible personal intervention. The routed 
to the tale of St. An en asylum (so it was reported) in St. Andrews 
Slav insurgents had ud d to believe; for the shrine of the city's patron 
iaid outside the city walls. However, as 4 

can hardly have e ais solicitude in saving not only his own 

; "e Is io discomfited assailants, the re-subjugated Slay 

city of Patras. but F us dbythe Imperial Government to render certain 

insurgents pio oy both to the See of Pátras and to the Imperial 

services in perp was raised to metropolitan status at th 

t itself, and the Sec : e 

ae at di to `, Corinth. The See of Corinth now had not only to 

expense on "i esent of another metropolitan see, besides itself, 

e same province; it also had to cede to the new metropolitan 
See of Pátras the bishoprics of Methónê and Koróné.: 

An apostolic patron could, however, be outshone by one of less exalted 
rank who had the good fortune to preside over a greater and more 
important city and who was a iai E nid A ea y by 

is personal intervention not only once but repeatedly, an is in 
pan e as perilous as the one that was believed to have moved 
St. Andrew to intervene on behalf of the city of Pátras in the reign of 
Niképhóros I. 

Tn the Byzantine World in Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s day, St. 
Demetrius of Thessaloniké, the next greatest East Roman city in Europe 
after Constantinople itself, loomed larger than the apostolic patron of 
the small and outlying city of Patras. St. Demetrius was a local martyr 
and, though the death-sentence had, no doubt, been passed and executed 
by a representative of the Roman Imperial Government in execution 
of the policy of the vehemently anti-Christian Emperor Galerius, the 
contemporary pagan majority of the citizens of Thessaloniké may have 
approved of the Government’s action for all that we know. However, 
a prophet can perhaps be reconciled posthumously to having been stoned 
if the descendants of his murderers build him a splendid enough sepulchre 
and honour him with sufficiently fervent devotion. 


3:5 See the Chronicle of Monemvasia, Ivéron MS., lines 73-4. 
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y a series of dramatic miraculous performances of his for their 


These incidents, in which Thessaloniké’s patron saint ; 

are the theme of the Sancti Demetrii Miracula, the only "duda 
af information for the authentic as well as the legendary history of 
Thessaloniké during this critical chapter of the city’s and the East 
Roman Empire’s history. . 

The Miracula recount interventions by St. Demetrius not only on be- 
half of the city that he was believed to have taken under his aegis but also 
on behalf of individuals—and the first case cited is the saint’s cure of an 
individual who was not even a native Thessalonian but who happened 
to have been posted by the Imperial Government in St. Demetrius's 
domain. A senator named Marianós, who was resident at "Thessalontké 
because he had been appointed praetorian prefect of the Eastern Illy- 
ricum, was prostrated there by a stroke and was then offered help by 
St. Demetrius in a dream in which the saint appeared to Marianós in 
the likeness of a Constantinopolitan friend of Marianós's who bore the 
saint's name. In the dream, ‘Demetrius’ told Marianós that, if he would 
visit ‘Demetrius’s’ house, he would be cured. The dreamer then explained, 
in his dream, to his visitant that he was physically incapable of travelling 
to Constantinople, and he appealed to St. Demetrius for help. It was 
then revealed to Marianós that his visitant, in his dream, was not his 
friend at Constantinople but was the saint on the spot; that his house was 
the famous church in Thessaloniké that was dedicated to him; and that 
‘the imperial city in which St. Demetrius is domiciled is the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, but that he is not parted from (od« daoAwurdveras fs) Thes- 
saloniké, his native city in which he grew up’. So the prefect’s servants 
carried their master to the church of St. Demetrius. There Marianós told 
them to drop him on the floor, and thereupon he was duly healed.! 

An official in the prefect's office at Thessaloniké who had likewise 
fallen ill told his family to carry him to the house of ‘the patron (mpo- 
ordrov) of our city—the chief one’. When he had made them under- 
stand his directions, he, too, was carried to the church of St. Demetrius 
and was healed there.? 

The author of Book I of the Miracula adjures his readers to testify to 
the truth of a recent performance of St. Demetrius's of which they had 
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spring, eed es only physical sickness but psychic No 
ness 100^ ius's most sensational feats were not his miracy. 

Hog et s unb: they were his interventions on behalf of he 
oe xe alonian community. He saved his chosen people from famine; 
= sed them from civil war; and he saved the city of Thessalonikê itself 
dui captured by trickery or by surprise or by assault, 

In one of the sieges, the Thessalonians were in danger of being starved 
out, The barbarians who were investing the city had devastated the whole 
countryside outside the walls, and merchant ships had stopped calling, 
because of a rumour that the city had fallen. At this critical moment, 
Stéphanos, the master of a corn-ship freighted with a big cargo destined 
for Constantinople, had a vision, in full daylight, of St. Demetrius, (He 
recognized him by his likeness to the representation of him on the eikóns.) 
St. Demetrius was standing beside Stéphanos on board and was telling 
him to set his sails for Thessaloniké. The saint then walked off on the 
water, ahead of the ship, which was duly making for Thessaloníké now. 
Under instructions from the saint, Stéphanos shouted to the masters of 
other corn-ships to turn back and make for Thessaloníké, with the result 
that many corn-ships arrived there.* 

St. Demetrius also relieved Thessaloniké during another famine—a 
recent one that had not been caused by a siege of the city. This was 
a general famine which was afflicting Constantinople too, and all food- 
stuffs, not merely corn, were in short supply. St. Demetrius caused ships, 
heavily laden with food of all kinds, to converge on Thessaloniké just 
before the close of the sailing season for the winter. In this case the 
masters of the ships did not have visions of St. Demetrius, but an official 
on the staff of the kómés of Avydhos, who was bound for Khios to serve 
as governor of the island, heard a voice in which the speaker identified 































57 SD. Miracula, Book I, chap. 3, cols, 1225-32. 
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make for Thessaloníké. The official who WAS en route 
that the Demetrius who had been speaking was someone of that name o 
the staff of the praetorian prefect of the Eastern Illyricum whom in 
refect had sent on this errand. Accordingly, the new governor of Khíos 
wrote to the prefect to complain, and to the kómés to censure the ireket 
for his conduct, and this censure was endorsed by the Emperor, This 
drew from the prefect letters to the governor of Khios and to the Em- 
eror informing them that he had not given any orders for divertin 
the ships and that he did not have anyone named Demetrius on his 
1 
me Demetrius saved Thessaloniké from the civil war and massacre that 
became rife, all over the Empire, after the overthrow and murder of the 
Emperor Maurice in 602. At news of the troubles in the eastern parts of 
the Empire, feelings ran high in all the cities of Illyricum too—with the 
one exception of Thessaloníké. Here St. Demetrius kept the emotional 
temperature low. A kinsman of the praetorian prefect of the day, who 
had come to Thessaloniké on a visit and had paid the call at the church 
of St. Demetrius which was a customary devoir for new arrivals, re- 
orted that he had had a vision of St. Demetrius restraining ‘Lady Law 
and Order’ (Kupia E?ra£ío) from taking her departure. In consequence 
there was not, at Thessaloniké, any breach of the peace, in spite of a series 
of provocations in the course of the next two years. 

Inthe sixth and seventh centuries, asin the fourteenth century, domestic 
strife was particularly dangerous for Thessaloniké because it threatened 
to inhibit her people from making a united effort to repel attempts by 
alien hands to get possession of her. 

The first attempt by the barbarians to take Thessalontké by assault3— 
the date was probably 586/7*—caught the city denuded of defenders. 
The praetorian prefect of the Eastern Illyricum, his staff, and the élite 
of the local troops were all absent at the time in Ellás on public duty ;5 
others, including the senior officials in the prefect's office, were also 
absent on a mission to Constantinople ; the majority of the inhabitants, 
military as well as civil, were out in the countryside—it was the vintage 
season—and could not get back into the city? because the enemy took 
them by surprise by overrunning the forts and estates outside? and then 
investing the city walls at close quarters.’ Only a small minority of the 
soldiers and civilians—and these the least fit physically—were inside 
the walls at the time.1? The population had also been decimated by the 
* Ibid., Book I, chap. 9, cols. 1256-60. 
? Ibid, Book I, chap. 10, cols, 126 
* See Annex IIL, B exe ae 

> P 35, n. > 
d . 1293. 
Col. 1293. 


3 Ibid., Book I, chaps. 13-14. 

5 S.D. Miracula, Book I, chap. 10, cols. 1292-3. 
7 Ibid. 5 Col. 1290. 
19 Ibid. 
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The Khaqan ^a f P technicians who knew how to repair them when the, 

serviced Les and he launched a raft with the intention of attac 

were apr ts the harbour as well as from the landward side.6 

Thessalonikê foi however, was more than equal to this almost desperate 

St Demean e ten days before the date of the barbarians’ assault, a 
one id patron appeared to Archbishop Efsévios in a dream; 
When ike assault was delivered, the saint appeared on the city walls in 
the guise of a warrior and speared the first of the assailants who were 
mounting a scaling ladder.’ The assailants then panicked.9 The stream 
of deserters from the Avar host was so great that they had to be interned 
in the city’s public baths. These deserters declared that the sight which 
had demoralized them had been the vision of a ruddy (uppdny) 
radiant man mounted on a white horse and clad in a white robe— “Look, 
like this one”, and the informant seized and exhibited the khlamys of 
one of the consulars (szar:avéiv) who was standing there.’"! Meanwhile, 
the enemy’s raft broke up while it was being towed into the harbour 

by a machine,” and the shot from the enemy's mangonels failed to hit the 
city walls.’ In fact, St. Demetrius had caused this first formidable assault 
on Thessaloniké to collapse. 

The enemy’s next move'+—this time, made by the Slavs independently 
—was to try to take Thessaloniké by surprise, but St. Demetrius out- 
manceuvred thems He resorted to the self-sacrificing expedient of 
causing a fire to break out in his own church.!6 He took care on this 
occasion that the disaster which overtook the church eventually in 1917 
should not occur 1,300 years earlier. The whole population of the city 

Came to the rescue, and the fire was extinguished. The problem was to 
get the people to evacuate the building after the danger was over, and 
action was taken by an official of the Dacian Desk (rod Aaxixod radov- 
Hevou oxpiviov)'7 of the praetorian prefecture of the Eastern Illyricum. 


king 


T Cols. 1293 and 1297. Sce p. 78. 2 Col. 1 
i . 78. . 1297. 3 Col. 1285. 
: ui a and 1309, 5 Col. 1309. $ Col. 1304. 
ore * Cols. 1288-9. ? Col. 1289. 
‘ol. 1304. " Col. 1313. 12 Col. 1304. 13 Cols. 1310-12. 


Pa The date was perhaps after 602, and was 
uod et migrations’, p. 295). ‘A siege in 612 
t Demetrius (Vlasto, op. cit., p. 5). 

: TUM Een eala Book L chap. 12, cols, 1273-81, 

; . literal meaning of ‘skrinion’ is, not ‘desk’, but ‘rolls-case’. 


anyway after the first siege (see Lemerle, 
is recorded in an inscription in the church of 


16 Col. 1276. 
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This civil servant gave a false (he believed it to be false) alarm: ‘B 
H ar- 


: round the walls’ (BapBapot wept rò retyo 1 
Deo of the salvaged church to man the Aon threat People 
ust as the mendacious civil servant had intended, Thereupon Mio 
: ired lie turned out to be the truth after all, From the walls thes "m 
scried a force of about 5,000 Slavs—a seasoned €lite—approachin ys e- 
the citizens sallied out and attacked them.: The people who wee a 
in the church, clearing up the mess left by the fire and by the fire-fightin 
were upset when they heard the sound of fighting. The civil Servant he , 
confessed that he had invented the barbarian attack as a trick for cleaning 
the church—whereupon the news was brought to the church that i 
battle was authentic.* f 

Like this abortive surprise attack, the second siege of Thessalontkés 
—the date of this was during Archbishop John’s tenure of the see. was 
made by the Slavs independently. It was a combined operation of the 
Dhraghouvitai, Saghoudhatai, Veleyezétai, Vaionétai, Verzitaj and the 
rest of the Slav tribes. These Slavs had now taken to the sea for the first 
time. They had devastated the whole of Thessaly, the islands adjacent to 
Thessaly and Ellás, the Kykládhes Islands, the whole of Achaia and 
Epirus,” the greater part of Illyricum, and a portion of Asia,8 and they 
planned to sack Thessaloníké as well.” They brought with them their 
families and. property ; for their intention was to settle permanently in 
the city.!? 

The East Roman defenders of Thessaloniké had no ships for guarding 
the mouth of the harbour, and the Slavs lashed their dug-out canoes 
together, decked them with planks, armoured them with hides, and ad- 
vanced in crescent formation.!! St. Demetrius retorted by running round 
the city walls and walking on the sea, clad in his customary white 
khlamys.!? Thereupon, the Slav dug-outs capsized and the crews fought 
each other for survival. Khátzon, the Slav war-lord, saw an oracle that 
had been given to him fulfilled in an unexpected way. He had been told 
by the oracle that he would enter Thessaloniké, and so he did, but as 
a prisoner ; and his end was tragic. The Thessalonian magnates tried to 
hide him, but the women dragged him out and stoned him to death.'? 

The third siege of Thessaloniké!+—the date of this siege, as well as the 
date of the previous second siege, was during Archbishop John’s tenure 


* Col. 1276. 2 Col. 1277. 3 Ibid. 4 Cols. 1280-1. 
5 Book II, chap. 1, cols. 1 325-34. Was this, and not the previous abortive surprise 
attack, the siege dated 612? Or was it the siege of 614-16? See Vlasto in loc. cit. 


$ Col. 1325. 7 i.e. the two Roman provinces bearing these names. 
* ie. the Roman province called ‘Asia’. 9 Col. 1325. 
® Col. 1326. 1 Col. 1328. 12 Col. 1332. 13 Cols. 1333-4- 


sit, Chap. 2, cols, 1336-45. See also the present work II, 1 (iii) (a), P- 73; and Vlasto, op. 
p. 5. M 
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ious affair; for this time the lead : 
- a veh TE taken in hand by the Avars, Posi 
organization, an E rose to the occasion. The Avaro-Slav blockade 
however, St. De dad arrival of food-ships, and the masters declareq 

was broken by the p urgently to Thessaloniké by a person y 

that they had pena taken to be a kankellarios. This was, of Colbie 

known whom ti n tion once again.? The Khaqan consequently failed 

St. Demetrius valontké into surrender, and he also failed to breach its 

to starve Thess h his elaborate siege-train. 

Portihcanoni pes the 630s or 640s, Thessaloniké was in danger of bein 

At m. oh insidious infiltration of a disloyal faction of the E 

e ated sendas of the East Romans whom the Avars had deported 

pa ia.3 To frustrate this plot, the Imperial Government had ordered 

ut admiral of the Imperial Fleet, Sisínnios, to sail for Thessaloniké from 
Ellás. Apparently, neither the Government nor the admiral was aware 
of the urgency of the admiral's mission. Actually it was touch and go 
whether Sisínnios would reach Thessaloniké in time. Sisínnios lingered 
for three days on the deserted island of Skíathos, waiting for a favourable 
wind, but St. Demetrius was not caught napping. On the third night, 
he appeared to Sisinnios in a dream and told him to hurry.* Simul- 
taneously, the wind changed, and the fleet reached Thessaloniké next 
day.5 Its arrival was just in time. 

About three-quarters of the way through the seventh century—the 
date was probably 6775—the Imperial Government's probably un- 
justified arrest and execution of the Romanophil Graecized Slav chieftain 
Pervoünd provoked Pervoünd's tribesmen and their Slav neighbours into 
besieging Thessalonfké.? This time St. Demetrius was on foot when he 
drove off the Slav assailants.? On this occasion the Slavs were less dan- 
gerous on land than at sea. Their maritime raids on East Roman shipping 
were far-ranging, and once again there was a risk that Thessaloniké might 
ios m The local authorities delayed their request for food- 
shipments. They had actually been exporting food from Thessaloniké 
and they feared that this misconduct of heira might be detected.” 
However, the Emperor sent food-ships to Thessaloniké, unsolicited by 
5 M Ade bn ie ped not without having been inspired 

be soe ee 1 i ocal authorities had ventured eventually to ask 
» i ioi) ; the Emperor had sent 60,000.11 
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T S.D. Miracula, Book II cha; 
g » chap. 2, cols. 1336 and 1 2 
? Chap. 5. See also t and 1337. Col. 1344. 
* Col. n he present work, II, 1 (ii) (a) pp. 74-5. 
€ This siege, which lasted for t 5 Col. 1373. 


launched à „wo years, culminated in a three days’ assault which was 
`? SD. Mac ae indiction, See Lemerle, ‘Invasions et pao p- 302. 
"pp. 97-8. 8 Col. 1 352. P. 4, cols. 1340-60. See also the present work, II, 1 (iii) (a), 


° Cols. 1357-9. Col. 1357. 11 Col. 1360. 
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wonder that the Thessalonians rejected a r Eu 
pody from the Emperor Maurice. Archbishop Be ui 

-nilar request from the Emperor Justinian I had been rej - 
up some of the dust that had caught the odour of St pun As 
B pad been sent Justinian so Bivins ending snot 
of it to Maurice now. The Thessalonians had a Strong case for their 
obduracy- Constantinople's demand for the transfer of Thessaloniké’s 
saint was characteristic of Constantinople’s aggressive egotism. Constan- 
tinople had a site which was a natural fortress in itself. She had Theo- 
dosius II's triple wall and Anastasius s Long Wall. It was, and was bound 
to be, the Imperial Government s policy to give Constantinople priority 
over all the rest ofthe Empire in the stationing of the Empire’s inadequate 
defence-forces. Thessaloníké possessed none of these assets, The exemp- 
tion that she had shared with Constantinople from falling to the bar- 
barians who had overrun the rest of the Empire's dominions in the Balkan 
Peninsula had been due wholly and solely to her patron St, Demetrius, 
Her native saint and guardian had been her ‘hope and strength, a very 

resent help in trouble'; and now Constantinople was coveting Thes- 
saloniké’s palladium. 

Constantinople's demand had invited a rebuff. When Sparta had 
coveted Tegea's palladium, which was the body of the Mycenaean hero 
Orestes, she had been more sly, and her cunning had been rewarded by 
success," like the cunning of the mariners from Bari who in 1087 carried 
off the body of St. Nikolaos, the patron of the Lycian city of Myra.3 
Neither Sparta nor Bari, however, would have succeeded in filching 
St. Demetrius’s body from Thessaloniké; for, unlike the bodies of the 
hero Orestes and of St. Nikolaos, St. Demetrius's body was not passive, 
‘sicut cadaver’. During one of the sieges of Thessaloniké by the Avars 
and/or the Slavs—probably the occasion was the first siege, which was 
laid to Thessaloniké when Efsévios was archbishop*—the city’s plight 
came to seem so desperate to the powers above that Christ dispatched 
two angels bearing orders for St. Demetrius to leave his kivórion and 
come away with them. The saint rejected the divine command. ‘For 
me’, was his reply, ‘life is not worth having if my fellow-citizens perish.’ 
This scene in the church of St. Demetrius was witnessed, in a vision, by 
one of the saint's fellow-citizens.5 

The Thessalonians' belief in St. Demetrius's active concern for their 
city's salvation carried Thessaloniké, intact, through the toil and trouble 


[tis no 


** S.D. Miracula, Book I, chap. 5, cols. 1240-1. 
* See Herodotus, Book I, chaps. 67-8. ; 
3 In Western Christendom, St. Nikólaos (Sankt Niklaus) has been transformed into 
"Father Christmas’, 
* S.D. Miracula, Book I, chap. 14, col. 1296. 
*- Chap. 15, cols, 1320-1. 
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the Imperial Government and Navy Were 
tury, when 
of the seventh cen 


i i ask ofsaving Asia Minor and Onstantinoy l 
i heir primar y tas. { j 
tied down by t 


: spare for succouring even the Seco, 
which left them little p fast-shrinking European dominions 
most important city aay saint was defeated by the Government’s and 
But Thessaloniké cere e to defend Thessaloniké against the Saracen 
the Navy’s culpable of which they had had ample warning in advance, 
assault in 904—4 coup c was able to do when his city was overtaken by 


All that St. Demei] an excursion on horseback from his native city: 


uh ma ua F PAA 
this Corda in the Vale of Témbé, some Italian pilgrims who 
in order to ? 


: : d, for the captured city. St. Demetriu 
were heading, ER city’s fall to the pilgrims’ supernatura] 
gave the iran to this timely warning, the pilgrims gave Thes. 
Sra iss and travelled, instead, to Constantinople. 
saloniké a Saree lapse did not shake the Thessalonians’ faith in their 

Hd h in 904 he had failed to save them from the fell Swoop 
n ine Saracen. corsairs, he had never failed to protect them against the 
s etual menace of their permanent Slav neighbours. ‘Still, to this day, 
he ek the impetus of the pernicious Skythai like a massive unyielding 
ring-wall. He bars the barbarians’ way with his invincible right hand and 
saves his city inviolate from being overrun by them. 4 

The Slav settlers in the hinterland of Thessaloniké had been converted 
and had gradually been tamed, but St. Demetrius failed the Thes. 
salonians once again when, in August 1185, Thessaloniké was taken and 
sacked for the second time by ‘children of Hagar’—this time not by 
Eastern Muslims under the command of an East Roman renegade but 
by Christian Normans from Sicily, whose ferocity the East Romans stig- 
matized by applying to them the opprobrious biblical name that had 
been an appropriate term of abuse for the Muslim Arabs.’ 
















1 Tis matpi8os enavaords (S.D. Miracula, Book IH, chap. 3, col. 1392). 

* This mysterious fellow traveller’s name was Akhilleios (col. 1389). He was old and on 
foot. More than 2,000 years had passed since Odysseus had watched him striding away over 
a meadow, thick with asphodel, in the abode of the dead. But the pilgrims’ vision testifies that 
in A.D. 904 Achilles was still haunting the Pelasgikon Argos over which he had once reigned. 
Indeed, this primeval river-god, who had been immortalized in the Iliad as a pseudo-historical 
warrior Prince, had secured for himself a second lease of glorious life under the mask of a 
genuinely historical personage, Akhilleios, the fourth-century bishop of Larisa, which had 


by Tsar Samuel of West Bulgaria from Larisa to his capital, Prespa, when he captured 
ano-Bulgari — i 

Kedhrênós vd. » 45 uigarian war of 976-1018, perhaps in the year 986 (see 

Es Erden. Book HI, chap. 3; cols. 1388-92. A first-hand account of the capture and 

-< o. ^ nessalonfké in 904 by one of the victims, John Kameniátés, is printed in the Bonn 
edition of Theoph. Cont, pp. 485 600. i 

: pré Miracula, Book III, chap. 3, cols, 1392-5. 
r eran 5a the Normans’ capture and sack of Thessaloniké in 1 185 by the city’s 
P, mous scholar Efstáthios Eustathius"), is printed in the Bonn edition of Leo 
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Stern Orthodox 
of the Emperor 
POSition of a Pax 
s time of troubles 
d her, during the 


arter of a millennium of anarch in th 

Christian World that set in after the death in M. 
Manuel I Komnénós was brought to an end by the im 
Qttomanica on all the local contending Parties, During thi 
St. Demetrius did not save Thessaloniké, as he had save 
troubles after the overthrow and murder of the Emperor Maurice in 602 
from the civil war that had then broken out in all the other cities in the 
refecture of the Eastern Illyricum. Thessaloniké was rent by a Savage 
class-war from 1342 to 1350.' The city's definitive Occupation by the 
*Osmanlis in 1430 may have spelled, for the Thessalonians, a mitigation 
of their lot, but, for their patron saint, it spelled a greater humiliation 
than those that he had suffered 1n 904 and in 1185, In 1495 St. Deme. 
trius's church was converted into a mosque, 

It was still a mosque—and also, fortunately for me, still intact? and 
with fragments of the mosaics re-exposed to view since 1907-83—when 
J visited it in June 1912. Yet I found that St. Demetrius was not only 
still present, but was also still potent, in the shrine that, ostensibly, was 
no longer his. From his tomb, which was in a chapel at the north-west 
corner of the mosque, with access only through the mosque itself, St, 
Demetrius was still performing the miraculous cures that had attracted 
the halt and maimed to this spot for centuries. With sublime benevolence, 
he now cured Christians and Muslims impartially, and his generosity 
to the Muslims retained a footing for his co-religionists in his church, 
even now that it had been turned into a mosque. If the Muslim authorities 
had deprived their Christian subjects of St. Demetrius’s services by re- 
fusing them access to the wonder-working tomb, St. Demetrius might 
have decided that, since he had been prevented from healing Christians, 
he would refuse to heal Muslims alone, and this was a risk that the 
Muslims had not dared to take. In the chapel when I entered it, a red- 
haired little Turkish girl, still too young to feel shy, was playing about 
among a throng of Christian devotees.* 

Grammaticus, pp. 362-512. It has been re-edited by S. Kyriakhídés (Palermo, 1961, Istituto 
Siciliano, Testi, V). 


! For the ‘Zealot’ movement and regime at Thessalontké, see C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., 
Part I, pp. 358-9 and 361-2; O. Tafrali, Thessalonique au quatorzième siècle (Paris, 1913, 
Geuthner). . 

? This historic building was burned down accidentally in 1917, during the occupation of 
Thessaloniké by the Western Allies. It had previously been reconverted into a church after 
the city had been acquired from T'urkey by Greece as a result of the Balkan Wars of 1912-13. 

3 See R. S. Cormack, "The Mosaic Decorations of S. Demetrios, Thessaloniki: a Re- 
examination in the Light of the Drawings of W. S. Scorfe (Plates 1-15)’, in The Annual of the 
British School at Athens, No. 64 (1969), pp. 17-52. 

* See also F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans (Oxford, 1929, Clarendon 

55, 2 vols.), vol. i, PP- 16 and 263-6, for the ritual at St. Demetrius's tomb during the 
Period (1495-1912) during which the saint’s church at Thessaloniké was the Qasimiyeh 


: m osque (dedicated to the Sixth Imàm-— perhaps because St. Demetrius's Day, 26 October, 
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f . terms which the present-day Thes. 
I am not couse eur of, their city's patron in this sceptical, 
salonians use in um z oe But I should not be surprised if I found that 
minded UNE 1 edd still being used. Since the transfer of Thes- 
the ayer e to Greece in 1912-13, the Thessalonians have haq 
saloniké from are to St. Demetrius once more. In Greek hands the 
reason to be gra e opulation of Thessaloniké have grown Prodigiously, 
industry, nn H valuable prize has not been lost by Greece. The 
and this ene = zc Thessalonikê in 1913, and the occupations of the 
Bulgars fai Si tern Allies in the First World War and by the German; 
city by the aw orld War were ephemeral. In the realm of religion, 
in the c s and beliefs are apt to remain constant through the ages, 
aeri i t the language used by the pious seventh-century authors 
of the Kee Done Miracula would be congenial to all buta sophisticated 
minority of the saint’s twentieth-century fellow-citizens. This language 
would certainly have been both congenial and familiar to the Greeks 
of the Hellenic Age. It would fit the tutelary deity or hero of any Hellenic 
. city-state whose patron was masculine, and, transposed into the feminine 
gender, it would also fit, like a glove, Hellenic Athens’s tutelary goddess 
Athena Prómakhos, alias Athena Poliás. 

The appellations and ejaculations by which St. Demetrius is honoured 
in his Miracula illustrate the perennial popular undercurrent of the history 
of the Greek people's religion. Demetrius is ‘the Lord (8eozórzs) of Thes- 
saloniké’—‘next to God"! but this reservation, introduced out of courtesy 
to censorious Eastern Orthodox Christian theologians, is manifestly only 
perfunctory. *My Lord (next to God), your grace circumambulates 
(wepiodofoa) the whole district. “Him that fighteth for our city, with 
whole-hearted zeal and fervour, for ever and ever; him who has been 
allotted, not only to the city but to the whole district, as an invincible 
wall." ‘The veritable saviour of our city and of our citizens (ó owto- 
modirns ôvrws)—the victorious athlete (d8Aodópos) of Christ.4 “The 
guardian (xnBepciv) (after God) of our souls.’s ‘The succourer of us all.'6 
Ae victoriou athlete who shelters us." ‘The Lord (after God) of the 
nae The victorious athlete s manifold care.’ ‘In what manifold ways 

€ contrives the salvation of his servitors.’!° ‘The devotee of our city and 

happened also to be the Imam Qasim's Day). The ritual i 
icd Srt DEAD Greek vies to the torb; by Mr Pardi 
» In Op. cit., pp. 263-4, the eyewitness account of the ritual given by 


L. de L Dp. 263 
vox nay, Chez les Grecs de Turquie (Paris, 1897), pp. 183-4. When I visited the mosque 


and tomb myself i t A 
under the ilani eae I was with Hasluck, and he explained to me the situation there 
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7 Col. " 
tba i 3 Qol r216. 3 Col. 1221. 
7 Thid. o. $ Col. 1233. 6 Col. 1244. 
9 Col. 1248 bia: aS 8 Cols. 1245, 1260, 1297. 
10 Ibid. 
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ind (6 diAómoAis! kai piddvOpwros).’2 ‘The c 
E pg He whole district; the iie of the d ie Md = 
arded metropolis of the Thessalonians.’ ‘The championship of his 
native city (rs marpues Womep dvriAriews).’s ‘The immunity-giving 
saviour of his native city (rv dAe&ikakov owotmarpw) 6 ‘This saint-guarded 
city." ‘Demetrius the saviour of his native city.'? ‘The saviour of the city,’9 
‘Our redeemer (Aurpwrod "p.v ^re "The patron and redeemer of our 
city." ‘The guardian of the city." 

This belief in the potency and benevolence of a City's supernatural 
atron is not surprising in the Dark Age—nearly a quarter of a millen- 
nium long—that lasted from the overthrow and murder of the Emperor 
Maurice in 602 to the renaissance of classical Hellenic culture within 
the bosom of the East Roman ‘establishment’ in the reign of Michael IH 
(842-67). Nor is it surprising that, even after that, the unsophisticated 
majority of a Byzantine city’s inhabitants should appeal, atavistically, 
for supernatural aid when an enemy was at the gates, It is, however, 
surprising to find one of the founding fathers of the ninth-century re- 
naissance, the scholar-patriarch Phótios himself, animating his distracted 
fellow Polítai by playing on their superstition and ostensibly sharing it 
with them. When, in 860, a Rhos flotilla suddenly appeared in Con- 
stantinopolitan waters, the Patriarch and the Emperor (who had run 
the gauntlet in a perilous passage of the Bosphorus on his hasty return 


from a campaign in Asia) 


proceeded together to the church of the Mother of God in Vlakhérnai and 
there mollified and propitiated rò @efov.13 Then, chanting hymns, they brought 
out from the church the Theotókos's holy omophórion and dipped the tip of 
it in the sea. Immediately, calm changed to storm. Winds blew and waves 
rose. The ships of the ungodly Rhos were smashed. Few escaped. 


Whether or not the Rhos flotilla was destroyed by a change of weather 
that was as sudden as the flotilla’s own onslaught had been, it was to be 
expected that Photios and Michael would mobilize the spiritual force of 
superstition. Even if these two representatives of the new enlightenment 
had their tongues in their cheeks, their resort to the omophórion of the 


* Repeated in cols. 1256, 1262, 1273, 1284, 1320, 1321, 1353-6. 


* Col. 1253. 3 Col. 1256. * Col. 1264. 5 Col. 1277. 
_ $ Col. 1285. 7 Col. 1340. 3 Cols. 1344 and 1353. 9 Col. 1344. 
1? Col. 1345. 11 Col. 1376. 12 Col. 1393. 


P? This is, of course, a resuscitated classical Greek term which, in 860, would not have been 
familiar to the populace. Its comprehensiveness was, however, as convenient for bracketing 
God's Mother with God himself as it had been, in the pre-Christian Era, for bracketing the 
innumerable nameless daimónia with the Olympians and with a pervasive supra-personal 
divine power that was beyond and above all particular manifestations of divinity. 

™ Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 827 ; Leo Grammaticus, pp. 241—2; cf. Theoph. Cont., p. 196; pseudo- 


Symeon, pp. 674-5. 














s PP- 134 and 147. 
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y. in their hands for rousing the panic-stricken 
tinople to fight for its life. It is, however, strange 
retrospectively, his simple-minded flock’s bale 
ed by the nd MAE ud of the 
i ntality of an arti ire that 

Theotókos through. sapien doe In the second of his homilic 
reputed to be a ya of Constantinople in 860 from the deadly Russian 
on the Lacoste that the whole City and he entreated the Mother 
peril, Photios nei for them with her Son, to protect (apoaomica:) her 
of God to pides and to do battle on behalf of (rreputax ioa.) her own 
Pia branes the Mother of God’s ‘wrap (mepißBoàńv), and the 
ock. 


Godhead (rò Oeĉov) relented. 


This venerated garment (aro)! is truly the Mother of God's wrap. It 
made p round of the walls and the enemy mysteriously (dppijrw Aéyq) 


3, 
d tail; the city donned this wrap and the enemy’s camp broke up as if 
beat ; . The Virgin's garment had no sooner circumamby. 


i ing orders . . E 
ie Pa iind the barbarians abandoned the siege and packed up. 


Was Phótios a croyant or was he a sceptic? Probably he was both at 
once-a state of mind which has been common at many different times 
and places, including Italy in the Age of the Renaissance, though it may 
be difficult for present-day Western students of the past to enter into it 
imaginatively. EN F 

Alas, rà eto, in the form of the Christian pantheon, failed to save 
East Roman Constantinople in her last agony, as it had failed to save 
Thessaloniké in goq and in 1185. On 29 May 1453, which was the last day 
of the East Roman Empire's long-drawn-out existence, the report that 
Constantinople's ‘Osmanli assailants had burst their way into the City 
was the signal for the Politai to flock into the Great Church. Their mood 
was not yet one of despair, for they cherished a traditional belief that, if 
ever the ‘Infidels’ were to approach the Ayia Sophia, an angel would 
descend and would annihilate them.: The ‘Osmanlis were approaching, 
but the angel did not appear. The Great Church became a mosque, and 
Constantinople became the capital of the Ottoman Empire. 

The reigning religion had changed, but rà @efov had not; for the god 
of the Muslims was identical with the god of the Christians. (This 
Muslim-Christian god was the god of the Jews.) Thus the same god 
continued to be the patron of Constantinople, and to be worshipped in the 
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1 Phóti pun l 
Mine stylist avoids using the post-Hellenic word duodéprov (paddpiov in 
2 Phótios, Fourth Homil cha "WD ; » y 
1959, Etairela Makedhonikón Spoudhón) pi Opu, ed. by V. Laoürdhas (Thessalonfké, 


? See S. Runci I 
unciman, The Fall of Constantinople 1453 (Cambridge, 1965, University Press), 
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onflicting emotions 


Ayla Sophia, until Mustafa Kemal Atatürk defused c 
y turning it from a 


that ha d attached themselves to this famous fane b 
lace of worship into a museum. 

We may conclude that, in the realm of religion, the majority of the 
Byzantine Greeks was conservative from first to last. Strait-laced Byzan- 
tine theologians might hold, as an article of faith, that Byzantine Chris- 
tendom’s breach of continuity with her pre-Christian past was absolute 
and these might advertise the intransigence of the stand that they were 
taking by using the word Ellénes’ as a synonym for ‘pagans’. Sophisti- 
cated Hellenists, such as Phótios, might identify themselves consciously 
with the Byzantine Greek World’s pre-Christian past. The majority of 
the Greek people never took either of these two opposite courses, This 
majority continued unselfconsciously to satisfy its religious needs and to 
express its religious feelings in the traditional ways that it had inherited 
from its Hellenic Greek predecessors and from the Mycenaean Greek 
and Minoan predecessors of these. The popular religious conservatism 
that is illustrated by the Byzantine Thessalonians’ devotion to St. Deme- 
trius and by the Byzantine Patrans’ devotion to St. Andrew is evidence 
not that the Byzantine civilization was exceptionally conservative-minded, 
but that popular religion is tenacious at all times and places. 


(iv) Proskjnésis 


The keynote of Hellenic political life had been a hatred of autocracy and 
a contempt for the servility that an autocrat exacts from his subjects. 
For the Hellene, everything in autocracy that he abominated had been 
symbolized in the ceremonial act of proskjnésis, in which a subject ac- 
knowledged his servitude to his imperial lord and master by prostrating 
himself at his feet.! For a self-respecting Hellene who found himself in 
the unfortunate position of having to choose between performing this 
odious act of proskynésis and being put to death, it was a point of honour 
to refuse to purchase life at this unacceptable price. 

An instance in which two Lacedaemonians had made this choice when 
it had been presented to them at the Persian Imperial Court has been 
recorded by Herodotus.? A century and a half later, Alexander the 
Great had raised a storm in his Hellenic entourage when—fancying him- 
self as the heir of the vanquished Achaemenidae—he had tried to exact 
the performance of proskjnésis from these Hellenes as well as from the 
Achaemenid emperors’ former subjects. Among the Hellenes who were 
Alexander's adherents, this ill-considered demand of Alexander's had 


! See pp. 190-1. i 
2 Herodotus, Book VII, chaps. 134-7. The Emperor Xerxes secured the beau rôle for him- 


_ self by refusing to put these two defiant Spartans to death, in spite of their provocation. 
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: , De k . B $ 
phyrogenitus s kjnésis has become an established Institution, 
Ha HORSE colour. Its literal meaning is *grove]]. 

e Gre 


? ’ and the word must have originated 
aE PAE PEAR Hellenic feelings in being deliberately 
asa sla nE E C onmantine Porphyrogenitus’s time, this opprobrious word 
a been taken seriously and has been adopted into the solemn 
vocabulary of East Roman Imperial protocol, while the symbolic cere- 
monial act itself has become an obligatory accompaniment of every phase 
of Court ritual, whenever a subject has the honour of finding himself in 

ial presence. 

a waived even in situations in which it is peculiarly un- 
seasonable according to Hellenic and Western ideas. For example, at the 
state banquet in honour of the Rhos chieftainess Olga, the high-ranking 
East Roman ladies who had been invited for this occasion had no sooner 
found themselves in the Imperial presence than they performed pros- 
kýnésis as a matter of course.! When the Emperor joins the army on 
campaign and reviews the troops on parade, 


the officers dismount, while the Emperor is still quite a long way off, and give 
the salute, from the commanding officer and the protonotários of the corps 
down to the tourmárkhai and the dhroungharokómétes and the merárkhés 
and the adjutant? and the corps's khartoulários and its dhoméstikos. All these 
officers fall flat on the earth, prostrating themselves (wpoakvvoüvres) in adora- 
tion of the Emperor. All the troopers, on the other hand, remain in the saddle.3 


In general, the nearer to the throne, the greater the obligatory self- 
abasement. A mitigation was, however, conceded to the loghothétés tou 


dhrómou at his daily morning business-meetings with the Emperor,‘ 


and also to other high officials when the Emperor summoned these to 
appear before him. 


When the loghothétés passes the curtain, he throws himself on the floor in 
adoration (minre 


t en” eddous mpooxwdr) and then goes up to the Emperor 
* See III, 7, P. 504. . 


2 Kómés tés kórtés which mi i 
trative System, p. 43). : ere 


7c i AA . 
Gnstantine Porphyrogenitus, Tà Bygi c Tafeldia, pp. 482-3. 4 See p. 194. 


"tent-officer' (see Bury, The Imperial Adminis- 
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straight away- For information : if the loghothétés leaves the room and then 


comes back, he does not perform proskjnésis this time, For information ; anyo 

holding office or possessing senatorial status who has been summoned be di 
Emperor to appear before nn falls to the ground and performs proskýnésis at 
his entry, and then retires; but, if the Emperor wants to see him again, this 
time he does not perform the act when he enters: , 


(v) Dress, Architecture, and Visual Art 


antithesis between the Byzantine spirit and the H i init i 
D eel in the difference of attitude towards the a UE 
of proskjnésis ; but the esoteric world of official protocol is not the only 
sphere in which the same contrast comes out in visual form. Yt also 
displays itself in public life in architecture, and in personal life in dress, 

In contrast to the Minoan and Mycenaean Past, as well as to the 
Byzantine future, the Hellenic ideal for dress and for architecture had 
been simplicity and plainness, whereas the Byzantine ideal was com- 
plexity and gorgeousness. 

A Spartan king and a Seleucid emperor and a Roman princeps had 
worn the plain clothes worn by commoners; an East Roman courtier— 
not to speak of an East Roman vasiléfs and avghoüsta— wore robes that 
would not have disgraced a Persian grandee at the Achaemenian or the 
Sasanian court. The typical Hellenic public building had been an oblong 
hall in which all the lines had been straight and all the angles, except 
those of the gable roof, had been right-angles. The result of this is not 
unlike what a child builds with his toy blocks, as a present-day observer 
finds when he sees the "Theseum' at Athens or the Maison Carrée (note 
the name) at Nimes or some other public building in the Hellenic style 
that remains intact. To modern Western eyes an Hellenic building gains 
in aesthetic value when it has been half ruined (as the Parthenon on 
the akropolis of Athens has been by the Venetian bomb that blew up 
the Turkish gun-powder store there in 1687). The modern Westerner 
appreciates the aesthetic effect of the resulting violent breach in the, 
to his mind, monotonous regularity of an Hellenic building's lines; and, 
in this aesthetic judgement, he would probably have had the support 
of a Byzantine connoisseur. We may infer this from the anti-Hellenic ] 
style of the architecture that is one of the visual expressions of the Byzan- | 
tine spirit. In Byzantine architecture the dominant lines are not straight 
lines; they are curves; and the characteristic Byzantine form of roof is 
not a gable; it is a dome. These radical differences of physical shape 
express differences of mental attitude. ! 

The Hellenic architect had compensated for the dullness of his struc- 
ture by the exactness of his workmanship. Of course he was not incapable 


* De Caer., Book II, chap. 1, p. 520. 
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544 . raight. We rightly marvel at : 

of building things oe ou reie in the columns and aj intte 
bulges that have n to produce the optical illusion of straighs t 
base of the Parthen ntine architect would have been justified in Pis i 

All the same, the ase d technical problems that the Hellenic che 

ing that he had e roblem, for instance, of imposing the r ound n 

had never faced— ur square-shaped space. Conversely, an Hell d 

of a dome on i. ve winced at the shoddiness of Byzantine Workmanspi" 

architect yana is according to the exacting Hellenic standard 

een i a Byzantine work would have passed muster with a” 

siucetcenty Western architect who fancied that he was building 

in be e T does not differ from Hellenic architecture 

Scena in the points of physical shape and technical virtuosity ; it differs 

from it more profoundly in its psychological orientation. 

The éthos of Hellenic architecture 1s what present-day Psychologists 
call ‘extrovert’. An Hellenic temple faces outwards towards a public 
that lives and works and debates and worships in the open air. Such 
decorations as the austere-minded Hellenic architect allows himself to 
introduce are all on the outside—columns, metopes, frieze, and the set 
pieces of sculpture in the gable-pediments. The cella may contain a 
majestic statue of the god, but—to translate an Hellenic temple into 
the terms of a Protestant church—the Hellenic place of public worship ig 
neither the chancel nor the nave; it is the churchyard. This belongs to 
the living ; it has not been given over to the dead. Encircling graves would 
not have hallowed an Hellenic temple; they would have polluted it. 

By contrast, Byzantine architecture is ‘introvert’. Here it is the in- 
terior that is the place of worship. The Byzantine architect has not thrown 
austerity to the winds; but he has confined it to the outside of his build- 
ing. This exterior is so plain that it beckons the spectator to enter, in 

| order to see whether, inside, the architect may not have a surprise for 
him—and indeed he has! On entering, the spectator finds that the girdle 
of columns which surrounds an Hellenic temple like a grove of trees 
has been transferred to the interior to simulate a dark forest, while the 
missing metopes and frieze have been transmuted into mosaics and 
reat Und iA made of variegated marble slabs. These brilliant 
Hie ouch a : n Byzantine church's inner walls. They also conceal 
: Helenic R " brad au trick that would have incensed an 
hea n ough not an eighteenth-century Western one. 
© amples ol aea T of a Byzantine church are characteristic 
to architecture or aa. this art, whether employed as an adjunct 
architecture itself and dibs in independent works, is, like Byzantine 
yzantine dress, the antithesis of the Hellenic 
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style. Hellenic art reflects Hellenic rationalism. It js naturalistic and 


istic. (Its naturalism is still apparent; its realism es 
ets tures have perished and the marble substance Beek d 
Tost its coating of paint.) Byzantine art has not followed Jewish a d 
Islamic art in eschewing the representation of living creatures other dd 
flowers and trees. The issue was raised by the iconoclasts, but it val 
decided against them eventually, after a struggle that had rent Byzantins 
society for more than a century. In Byzantine art from 843 onwards as | 
well as before 726, the human figure played, as it had played in Hellenic \ 
art, a very important role; but the aspects of human nature that interest 
the Byzantine and the Hellenic artist are not the same. The ‘extrovert’ 
Hellenic artist is interested primarily in a human being’s physical ap- 


pearance ; the ‘introvert’ Byzantine artist is interested primarily ina / 
man being’s spiritual life. In fact, the antithesis bet: TAS 
hu ween a Hellenic | 


statue and a Byzantine eikón is like the antithesis between a Hellenic 
temple and a Byzantine church. 

Moreover, in the field of representational art, as in that of architecture 
the Byzantine craftsman might fairly claim that he has probed deeper 
than his Hellenic predecessor had ever probed into the mystery of human 
nature, and that, like the Byzantine architect, he has succeeded in 
expressing the ineffable by tackling and solving problems that the 
Hellene had never faced. The portrayal of the human figure in a Byzan- 
tine mosaic does not reproduce physical nature, as an Hellenic statue does, 
but it does bring the human figure to life in a way that is not open for the 
Hellenic artist working in the Hellenic medium. 

If this sounds paradoxical, try the experiment of standing in front of 
the re-exposed mosaics in the Ayia Sophia and, as you gaze, keep on 
slightly changing your stance. As you move, the figures seem to move too. 
You could swear that their eyes are turning and shining and that their 
garments are rustling. The legendary miracle granted to Pygmalion seems 
now to be occurring authentically in this utterly un-Hellenic medium, 
The transfiguration of a realistically-painted naturalistic marble statue 
into living flesh and blood is something that our visual imagination can- 
not really envisage ; but the Byzantine mosaicist has succeeded in creating 
the illusion that his jig-saw puzzle has come to life; and, like the Hellenic 
architect who has made the base of the Parthenon look flat, and its 
columns look straight, by warping both these architectural members into 
subtle bulges, the Byzantine mosaicist has achieved his miracle by a piece 
of deliberate technique. Instead of setting his tesserae dead flat, he has 
set them at minutely different angles, so that, as we move, we keep on 
catching different pieces in different lights, Our own movement is thus 
transferred to them, and it makes them flicker and shimmer. This 
Byzantine trick is a chef d'euvre of artistic virtuosity. 

O 8967 Nn 
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(vi) Rhomaic Greek? 
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His abandonment of the Hellenic style in most branches of art had not 
been forced upon him by any loss of mastery over Hellenic technique, 


tyle if he 


wanted to, as he has demonstrated by producing competent works of this 
kind. The post-Alexandrine Hellenic manner continued, in the Byzantine 
World, to be in vogue for the decoration of secular buildings where a light 
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The Byzantine Hellenizing artists had their counterparts in the realm 
of language and literature. The only Greeks, before the twelfth-century 
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was still the Attic koiné which was the language of i 
iur New Testament, and of the liturgy of the Greek apes. dal 
Orthodox Christian churches. But, from the generation of the Caesar 
vardhas and the Patriarch Phótios onwards down to the generation that 
was overtaken by the crushing disaster of a.p, 1204, there were always 
some Greek writers to be found who could reproduce the grammar 
syntax, vocabulary, and style of the Augustan-Age imitation of fourth- 
century B.C. Attic Greek. Constantine Porphyrogenitus used this style 
in the prefaces and other formal passages of his literary works, Constan- 
tine himself is only passably good at this literary game ; his father, Leo VI, 
was a more highly accomplished virtuoso; Constantine plumes himself 
on writing a simple language asa rule ;! but one of his services to society — 
a doubtful service, though it is one which even his critics acknowledge? 
—was that he gave a further impetus to the literary renaissance that 
Várdhas and Phótios had initiated. Perhaps partly thanks to Constantine 
himself, Constantine had successors in the course of the next quarter of 
a millennium who did better than he had done in this line. Leo Diaconus 
(Dhiákonos), Michael Psellós, Anna Comnena (Anna Komnén£), and a 
series of later Byzantine historians, philosophers, and littérateurs, notably 
the pedantically revolutionary neo-polytheist George Yemistós Pléthon 

‘(circa 1360-1452), succeeded in writing a neo-Attic that Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus might not have condemned. 

Some ultra-purists (Constantine Porphyrogenitus was not one of these): 
carried their affectation to the length of excluding even contemporary 
technical terms* and contemporary ethnika from their vocabulary. For 
‘Serbs’ they would write “Trivallo?’ ; for ‘Slavs’ or ‘Bulgars’ or ‘Pechenegs’ 
or ‘Ghuzz’, ‘Skythai’; for ‘Franks’, ‘Keltoi’; for ‘Turks’, ‘Pérsai’, or, 
with perverse ingenuity, “Tefkroi’. This affectation grew upon Byzantine 
men of letters during the miserable quarter of a millennium of East 
Roman history that ran from A.D. 1204 to 1453. They could at least still 
put the.current names of contemporary nations into Attic Greek fancy 
dress, though they were fast losing their grip on the Attic Greek grammar 
and syntax. 


«<1 Preface to De Gaer., Book I, p. 5. 

2 See p. 19. 7 

3 Constantine is, however, an occasional sinner. For instance, he describes Basil I's general 
Andréas, who won a brilliant victory over the Tarsan Muslims at Podhandós in 878 (see 
Pp. 111, 300, and 318) as ó ex ZxvOav (Theoph. Cont., Book V, chap. 50, p. 284). Khazar? 
Magyar? Pecheneg? Bulgar? Slav? Constantine's affectation in this passage has left us in the 
dark, He has copied the formula from the work of his employee Genesius, but has made it 
still vaguer than the original. Genesius had written (in his Book IV, p. 115) obros éx Zxvüàv 
€orepion e€dipnro. . . 

* Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in his preface to De Caer., Book I, p. 5, claims, with truth, 
that he has reproduced well-established technical terms (dvópaa: roîs ef’ exdory mpáypani 
náà% mpocappoabeior kai Àeyopévois). : rks 
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ne We cannot measure it in terms of grammar and syntax 
ce from the blunders that they have made in trying to 
E Hellenic Greek;! for neither Constantine nor any other Byzantine 
gne in Greek ever wrote the actual language that he spoke—not even 
writer down? and not even when he was tryin 


his literary guards were e 
bouts to write as he spoke, as the twelfth-century satirists did i. 


Constantine's works, and the documents from other hands that haye 
been attached to them— especially, in De Caerimoniis, tà BaoQues 
Ta£eíbio, the field-states of the expeditions of 911 and 949 against Crete, 
and Philótheos's klétorolóyion—contain, between them, a number of 
inventories of all kinds of things: official titles and offices; "changes 
(allaxtmata) of official robes ;? naval stores ;* kitchen utensils, table-ware, 
and bedding;* military equipment;$ industrial tools.” This collection 
of ninth-century and tenth-century Byzantine inventories, in which the 
objects enumerated are called by the contemporary names for them that 
were in common use, perhaps runs to a greater length than the aggregate 
of all inventories in the surviving works of Hellenic literature, including 
inscriptions. This Byzantine material makes it possible for us to compare 
the Byzantine Greek vocabulary with the Hellenic, and the comparison 
indicates that, of the two, the Byzantine is by far the richer, and is also 
by far the more exotic, in the sense of containing a much greater number 
of words of non-Greek origin. 

i See R. M. Dawkins in Baynes and Moss, Byzantium, pp. 256-62. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus did, at least twice, so far forget himself as to write vepó (De 
Adm, Imp., chap. 9, p. 777; Tà Baowuxd Tafeldia, p. 446). 


? For these, see De Caer. passim, but i 
5 a particularly Book I . k 
m cap. 41, p. 641. See also p. 371 above. Eero ces eae nee 
i a ae neis chap. 44, pp. 657-61, and chap. 45, pp. 669-77. 
E. ds n cularly Tå Baowhixd Ta£«tis and the accounts of banquets in De Caer., passim, 
^ n te : klétorolóyion, PP. 740-83 Bonn, 132-79 Bury. 
1 De Cae Book i chap. 44, p. 357, and chap. 45, pp. 669-73. 
* It might be objected that a rds 804 chap. 45, pp. 673-7. 
A proportionately im Saia t the surviving Byzantine Greek literature happens to contain 
literature, and dat wee rero of inventory-material than the surviving Hellenic Greek 
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We cannot identify the provenance of the major part of this huge 
exotic Byzantine Greek vocabulary. Our ignorance of this is brought 
home to us by names of articles of official attire that occur, hundreds of 
times over, in Constantine's De Caerimoniis. Among the commonest are 
skaramangion’, "kameláfkion', ‘dhivitésion’ (8@yrjouov), “dzidzdkion’ 
(rlirfdxcov). Out of these ubiquitous four, only the last-mentioned 
‘gzidzdkion’, is plain sailing. Dzidzákion' is a Greek version of the 
Turkish word ‘chichék’; the meaning of this word is ‘flower’; and we 
happen to know where this word came from, and who brought it. It was 
brought to Constantinople from Khazaria by the East Roman Emperor 
Constantine V’s Khazar bride. Her pet name, in Khazar Turkish, was 
‘the flower’, and the East Roman Court was so taken with this foreign 
avghousta’s native costume that they adopted it as an additional article 
of East Roman masculine ceremonial dress and labelled it with the name 
of the lady who had first made them acquainted with it. Here we have 
an illuminating fragment of cultural history; and, if we were equally 
well informed about all the other foreign loan-words in Byzantine Greek 
we should have a wealth of information about the East Roman Empire's 
cultural contacts with other parts of the World. 

Unfortunately, our knowledge of the word ‘dzidzdkion’s’ history is 
exceptional. When we come to the word ‘dhivitésion’, we may perhaps 
guess—but this is a guess which cannot be verified—that it is a translitera- 
tion of a hypothetical Latin word ‘divitense’ and that its literal meaning 
is ‘a rich man’s outfit’. Actually, the ‘dhivitésion’ seems to have been 
rather less grand a robe than the *skaramángion', but that would not 
rule out the Latin derivation here suggested for the word. As for ‘kameléf- 
kion’, we know that this was originally some kind of a hat and that it 
turned into some kind of a canopy, but its derivation is an enigma ; and 
so is the derivation of 'skaramángion', though the ‘skaramangion’ was 
the standard robe of state at the East Roman Court in the reigns of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his father, Leo VI. 

It is tantalizing that so much of the information latent in the Byzantine 
Greek technical vocabulary eludes us. However, the very existence of 
this vocabulary, and the vast size of it, inform us that, during the time 
(perhaps a long span of time) during which it was being adopted, the 
prevailing Byzantine attitude towards alien apparatus of all kinds must 
have been receptive, and that the pedantry of the ultra-Atticist Byzantine 
men of letters cannot have been characteristic of Byzantine society as 
a whole. The readiness of ships’ chandlers, military commissaries, chefs, 
should find that the Hellenic Greek vocabulary was richer than the surviving evidence for it 
Suggests. This objection is not borne out, however, by the contents of such Hellenic inventories 


as we do possess. For instance, there is nothing very exotic in the inventory of the gifts given 
to the sanctuary at Delos by distinguished visitors (Dittenberger, Sylloge, 2nd ed., vol. ii, No. 


588, pp. 320-46). 
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z mine n’? It seemed actually to take pride in this horrid Latin 
‘Kouv 


label. 
Moreover, 
monies, whic 
Caerimoniis, are CT 
Imperial master o 
aware of what he 
Emperor downwards, 


foreign 


ections for the performance of officia] Cere. 
h constitute the bulk of the Emperor Constantine’s De 
ammed full of the most outlandish vulgarisms, Yet the 
f ceremonies (ó éri rûs xaraordoews) must have been 
was doing when he allowed the Court, from the 
to take to wearing the barbaric costumes that bore 
these even more barbaric names, and Constantine himself Shows no 
symptoms of distress while he is copying out these long-winded directions 
in extenso. When the East Roman Court was as unashamedly addicted 
to innovation as this, how could the Byzantine World be convicted of 
being conservative? The Court had a better claim than purist writers to 
speak for Byzantine society. g 
Nor was it only in its vocabulary that Byzantine Greek had left 
Hellenic Greek behind. The transformation of the Greek language had 
gone far deeper than that. The pronunciation had been changing,! and 
so had the structure. Like other languages of the Indo-European family. 
Greek had been becoming less inflexional and more analytical in its 
structure, and at the same time its original pitch accent had been changing 
into the stress accent of Byzantine and of present-day Greek. This change 
in the nature of the accent had been awkward for Greek poets. These 
had been composing in quantitative verse since time immemorial, or 
at least since the time of the precursors of the authors of the Ziad and the 
Odyssey, and the earliest of these precursors may have been composing 
their poetry before the end of the Mycenaean Age. Moreover, much of 
RE E poetry is superb, and its prestige has 
| proportionate to its genuine greatness. 


the stage dir 


1 ; : : , 
PH riis dq: ta Latin words into the Greek alphabet in the libretti of official 
the alphabet. A da a » t that, in the tenth century, the phonetic values of the letters of 
changes had, indeed pe scoring were already what they are today. These phonetic 
revealed in the collo eme y arsi place by the beginning of the ninth century. This is 
at Pliska, near Aboba. which w inscriptions, dating from the first half of the ninth century, 
territory (see p. 35 ) Is ie then the capital of Bulgaria, and at other places in Bulgarian 
had been written phoneticall pu Inscriptions the contemporary spoken Greek language 
Áoin, and who therefore hona rad people who were evidently entirely ignorant of the Attic 
with no archaistic distortions, XG iving language just as they spoke it and heard it spoken, 
Presents (darstellt) the living « , study of the language of these inscriptions 'shows that it 
the last step from the old bod io Mode (Volkssprache), that was spoken at the time— 
ern Greek’ (Beievliev, op. cit., Einleitung, pp. 26-7) 
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We do not know who was the first Greek poet who had the courage to 
take practical account of the change in the nature of the Greek accent 
by composing in accentual verse in the living language of his own(}) 
neration.! We may guess that he did not arise till long after this change 
in the temperament and structure of the Greek language had become R 
accomplished fact. We may also guess that his courage was the audacity 
of ignorance. We may guess, that is to say, that he was not well enough 
educated to be aware that he was committing a literary enormity. Since 
this new-fangled accentual verse bore the name ‘Constantinopolitan’ 
rbot mohrixol) 2 we may also guess that this innovation was the work 
of the Imperial capital s urban proletariat. The earliest surviving speci- 
men of it—i8é 76 čap rò yAuxd—looks, in fact, like a popular song, and it is 
on record that it was sung by the Blues and Greens, with the two ‘demes 
first singing alternate lines? and then repeating the performance in 
massed choir,* as part of the prescribed proceedings in the Hippodrome 
at Constantinople on the occasion of the Loupérkal festival. Bury dates 
the composition of this spring song at least as early as the reign of 
Michael III (imperabat 842-67).5 
There were post-sixth-century Byzantine Greek poets who continued 
to write Hellenic Greek verse, as there were post-sixth-century Byzantine 
artists who continued to paint pictures and compose mosaics in the post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic style. With the exercise of a little ingenuity, it was 
possible to write verse that could be read either quantitatively as iambics 
or accentually as scazons. This was a favourite Byzantine literary exercise. 
Such compromises between the living present and the dead past are 
[str when the past continues to have prestige. Considering the im- 
ensity of the prestige of the Hellenic Greek literature and language, 
it is remarkable, not that the Byzantine Greeks should have practised 
linguistic and literary archaism, but that, side by side with this, they 
should have created a new accentual poetry in the living language of 
their day. If the literary merit of this Modern Greek poetry has received 
less generous recognition than it deserves, this is because it has had the 
misfortune to be overshadowed by its tactlessly immortal Hellenic pre- 


decessor. í 


1 Accentual verse written, not in the contemporary form of living Greek, but in the Koinf, 
was produced, from the fourth century onwards, by the Christian Greek hymnographers, 
the greatest of whom is the sixth-century Syrian Rhomanós the melodhós. 

2 See p. 201. 

3 De Caer., Book I, chap. 72, p. 366. 

* Ibid., p. 367. In the third line, as this is cited there, the word Bacwedor does not scan. We 
may infer that 7@ faciet, not rots BaowAefor, appeared at this place in the original version, 
and that the song was composed at a date at which there was only one Emperor on the 
throne. When there were more Emperors than one, metre had to be sacrificed to protocol. 
_ $ J. B. Bury, ‘The Ceremonial Book of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’, second instalment, 
An The English Historical Review, July 1907, pp. 417-39, on p- 435- 
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owledge of Latin was as rare in the Byzantine 
in the contemporary West, | 
wledge of Greek was in Ean 

World m aT intellectual might have been expected to kav. 
tenth-cen pleine of Latin, it would have been Constantine Porphyro. 
ae m. was both a scholar anda statesman, and, in both 
pu z he would have found a knowledge of Latin useful to lim: 
However * Constantine's Latin was poorer than Liutprand's smattering 

pod "of which Liutprand was so proud. Constantine communicateq 
with Latin-speaking Liutprand through an interpreter," and, every time 
that Constantine undertakes to interpret a Latin word himself, he be. 


trays his ignorance. ; or 
Te OR for instance, that the Latin original of the name ‘Opti- 


mátoi' means, not an élite, but just the reverse? (his Greek translation of 
‘Optimatoi’ is drpor).3 He says that the Opsikion army-corps, whose 
name is a transliteration of the Latin word obsequium ;Ineansa military 
force that marches ahead of the Emperor,* whereas it really means a force 
that follows at his heels. Constantine derives the place-name Pombeié. 
polis from the Greek common noun zop77,5 which makes the reader 
wonder whether Constantine had ever heard of the world-famous 
Roman war-lord who had named the place after himself. He derives the 
word ‘indictio’ from the place-name Actium.® He says? that the Dal. 
matian city Diadora (the present-day Zara) is called ‘iam era’ in Latin, 
and he notes, that ‘iam era[t]’ means ‘already was (dmrápr: Frov)’. 

Here, at least, poor Constantine has atoned for a fantastic etymology 
by, for once, translating a pair of Latin words correctly.8 The compiler of 
the ‘lexicon’ of non-Greek words used in the libretto of the ‘Ghotthikén’ 
mime? has done better. Out of the twenty-three words on his list, 
he has given correct translations of twelve words that are recognizably 
Latin; but the ‘alternative interpretation','? in which each word is classi- 
fied as being either Latin or Hebrew, is almost all sheer nonsense. 

l The Latin language is still called ‘the language of the Romans’ (i 
Pwpaiwv ôidàexros) or ‘Roman’ (Popuatori) by Constantine Por- 


In the tenth century a kn 


; iutprand, Antapodass, Book VI, chap. 9. 
I FE js Bury, The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century, pp. 66-7. 
boabatior MER Constantine knows that, in his day, the 'Optimátoi' corps is a non- 
He jumpa to mes z ranks below the combatant thémata (see II, 4, Appendix, pp. 270-3). 
cated by the meaning Eth that the inferiority of the present status of the Optimátoi is indi- 
the meaning of th 8 of their name. Constantine thus convicts himself of being ignorant of 
5 Op. cit., p. co word ‘optimus’. * Op. cit., p. 24. 
7 Constantine alio reproduce =o inc 55. — — 7? In De Adm. Imp., chap. 29, p. 139- 
"Caesar" (De Them., Book I, p. 32). tly the traditional etymology of the Roman cognomen 


® De Gasr., Book I, cha 
i P- 38, pp. 384-5. 19 Ibid., pp. 385-6. 
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enitus and his sources. But the Romans of whom i 
ga Emperor (facies "Popaiev) did not speak Latin ^ o uk 
Greek. All the same, they were, in their own eyes, the only true Romans 
extant ;! and, in present-day Greek, ‘Romans’ (Popato)) means Greeks 
ond ‘the Roman language (Popaixá) means post-Hellenic Greek as it is 
spoken by Greeks, whose mother-tongue it is, when they are not self- 
consciously Hellenizing. In the tenth century the words were being used 
already in the modern sense as well as in the original meaning. In 924 
when the Emperor Rhomanós I Lekapénós and the Bulgarian Khan 

as he then still was) Symeon met for a peace-talk on the shore of the 
Golden Horn, just outside the land-walls of Constantinople, Symeon’s 
hailed him as Emperor ‘in the language of the Romans’ 


guardsmen L n 
(rj rà» ‘Pupaiwy dwvh).2 The non-Bulgarian language that the Bulgars 


were now talking can only have been Greek. 

Indeed, Latin was a virtually unknown language in the tenth-century 
Byzantine World east of the Straits of Ótranto; and, even at the time when 
it had been current in Greek-speaking lands, there had always been a 
psychological resistance to it. A Hellenic Greek's attitude to Latin had 
been like a Frenchman’s attitude to English. However rich and powerful 
the speakers of a barbarous language might become, that could not avail 
to-turn that barbarous language into a cultivated one. In the second 


1 This claim seemed as preposterous to medieval Westerners as the assumption of the title 
*Emperor' by Germans, from Charlemagn : onwards, seemed to medieval Greeks, Both 
pretensions were easy targets for satire, and the East Roman Imperial Government’s relations 
both with Charlemagne and his Imperial successors and with the Roman See were exacerbated, 
time and again, by irrelevant and childish disputes on points of protocol. The Westerners 
demurred to the Greeks styling themselves Romans. They felt this to be ridiculous and they 
found it annoying. 

Pope Nicholas I (858-67) wrote to the Emperor Michael III: ‘iam vero, si ideo linguam 
[Latinam] barbaricam dicitis, quoniam illam non intellegitis, vos considerate, quia ridiculum 
est vos appellari Romanorum imperatores et tamen linguam non nosse Romanam—quiescite 
igitur vos Romanos nuncupare imperatores’ (Mansi xv, 187, cited by Zilliacus, Zum Kampf 
der Weltsprachen im Ostrómischen Reich (Helsingfors, 1935, Mercators Tryckeri), p. 38). 

The Greeks, for their part, found it equally annoying, as well as ridiculous, that a German 
‘kinglet’ (67) should style himself ‘Emperor’. Even in the critical years 869-71, when it was 
an imperative common interest of the East Roman Empire and the Carolingian Empire that 
they should co-operate to prevent the Western Muslims from making themselves masters of 
south-eastern Italy, Basil I and Lewis II wrangled over questions of style and title. Basil 
appears to have rebuked Lewis, in a letter that is no longer extant, for having styled himself 
‘vasiléfs’ ; for there is a surviving letter from Lewis to Basil, maintaining that he is as authentic 
an emperor as Basil, and pointing out that the Greek word ‘vasiléfs’ really means merely 
‘king’ (see James Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire (7th ed , London, 1884, Macmillan), pp. 190-1, 
and, for the correspondence, Canard in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ii, I, pp. 16-21). 
À century later, Otto I's ambassador Bishop Liutprand was outraged when Niképhóros I's 
brother Leo styled Otto, not BaciMa, but ġĝya, and when afterwards Niképhóros himself 
kin a Otto’s assumption of the title ‘emperor’ scandalous (Liutprand, Legatio, chaps. 2 
and 25). 

2 Georg. Mon. Gont., joint reign of Constantine VII and Rhomanós I, chap. 20, p. 909; 
Leo Grammaticus, p. 311; Theoph. Cont., Book VI, Reign of Rhomanós I, chap. 15, P. 407; 
;.Bseudo-Symeon Magister, chap 29, p. 737 ; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 305. 
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of the Principate, when eminen an Citizens 


century : tors and governors of provinces, the 
made sena nc B d » Sey Must 
were at last pp minimum of Latin without which they could not have 
have acquire er; but, if they were also men of letters 
* 


A official care 

qualified Eoo Caos were, they wrote, as a matter of Course, in 

G Ehe de Greek-reading public. In this they were following the 
r 


: rs ever since the third century s, 
practice of all poa de her first impact on the Gear 
century in ia eus had paid due attention to Rome’s rise; Polybiu; 
sciousness. R t conquest of the western end of the civilized world the 
hee m ers history. But these Greek historians had Written 
puros x Greek, and for Greeks, as a matter of course. a 
acis Pen ang attitude towards the Greek language during those same 
centuries had been more complex. The Romans had been Oppressively 
cious that their native language was not a match for Greek. Since 

the generation of Alexander the Great, Greek had been a world language, 
whereas Latin, in the third century B.C., had not yet become a lingua 
franca even for Italy. Before Alexander's day, the Greek genius had mage 
the Greek language the vehicle of a literature which, down to our own 
day, has never been surpassed. In face of these irreversible accomplished 
facts, the Romans had reacted to the Greek language in different Ways 
on different planes of action. 

Since they had established their military ascendancy progressively over 
the whole Hellenic and Hellenized World as far east as the west bank of 
the Euphrates, the Romans had insisted on using Latin as their official 
medium of communication in international relations. For instance, in 
191 B.C., at Athens, Cato the Censor had deliberately addressed his Greek 
audience in Latin, and had had his speech translated into Greek,! though 
by that date Cato had already known Greek well enough to have Spoken 
in Greck if he had not been concerned for the prestige of the national 
language of the great power whose official representative he then was. 
In 167 B.c. at Amphipolis, L. Aemilius Paullus, in his turn, had de- 
liberately spoken in Latin when he was announcing the terms of the 

Sieg e Rome was imposing on Macedon and on the rest of 
ae oe ] uris had been translated into Greek by a Roman 
pelea IC zi e » and Paullus, like Cato, could, no doubt, have 
of Hellenic s AE if E had chosen. Paullus was an overt connoisseur 
kou the Kingdom dd is beu at Pydna, in which he had over- 
—Paullus had made tow i on—the last surviving Greek great power 

of the famous sites and monuments of Southern 


cons 


1 Plutarch, Cato Maj 
Je | ajor, chap. 12. 
tU ts 7 Livy, Book XLV, ckap: Fa 
: Cn. Octavius, one of the praetors for 168 B.e. 
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ece, and the only piece of the Macedonian spoils that he had t 
Gr himself and his family had been the library of the defeated "wid 


ned King Perseus." 
po o, in later life, had retreated from his earlier pose of Hellenophobia 


and had capitulated to Hellenic culture; and indeed all educated 
ns had been Philhellenes on the cultural plane from the third 
century B.C. to the third century of the Christian Era. During those 
centuries, educated Romans had been bilingual. They had learnt to read, 
speak, and write Greek as fluently as in the eighteenth century an educated 
German or Englishman read and spoke and wrote French. Cicero’s 
letters testify that Cicero was thinking in Greek as well as in Latin, As he 
writes or dictates, Greek phrases keep on welling up into the flow of 
Cicero’s Latin. The earliest Roman men of letters who had published 
any works had written, not in even a Graecized Latin, but in Greek 
itself, and this for the same reason as their Greek contemporaries. These 
earliest Roman authors had been historians, and their objective had been 
to bring Rome, and Rome’s achievements, within the horizon of the 
great Greek-reading public. In the third and second centuries B.C., this 
had been the only public of any consequence anywhere at the western 
end of the civilized world. The Romans had not waited long, after the 
beginning of their encounter with the Hellenic World, before they had 
started to create a literature in Latin on the Hellenic pattern; but this 
audacious Roman Hellenic literature in Latin dress had not ripened 
till the last century B.c., and, after that, it had had still to wait for the 
emergence of a Latin-reading public that could compete with the Greek- 
reading public in numbers and intellectual calibre. 

Thus, for about five centuries ending in the third century of the Christ- 
ian Era, Rome, her citizens, and her dominions had been incorporated 
in the Hellenic oikoumené culturally ; conversely, in the second century, 
the Greek-speaking majority of Rome’s subjects and citizens had re- 
conciled themselves, at last, to the long since accomplished fact that the 
Hellenic World, to the west of the Euphrates, had been given, in the 
Roman Empire, the political unity which the Greeks had never succeeded 
in establishing for themselves. This tardy but sincere concordat between 
Hellenism and Romanism is proclaimed in Greek, by a Greek representa- 
tive of the Second Sophistic, in Aelius Aristeides's In Romam. The re- 
conciling idea is that the Roman world-state has enabled the Hellenic 
civilization to fulfil its vocation of providing the World with an ecumenical 
culture. According to this concept, the ideal Roman citizen must be 
bilingual if his mother-tongue is Greek as well as if it is Latin. He must 
know Greek in order to participate in the World’s cultural life (this goes 
without saying), but he must also know Latin in order to participate in 


1 Isidore of Seville: Etymologiae, Book VI, chap. 5, §1- 
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the World's government. 
to pow en! ary because, in the world in which Greek 

Bilingualism ‘in-speakers had met each other, there had been = 
speakers an Id be said only in Greek; there had also e 


: ings that cou. : : . d 
just e be said only in Latin—for instance, Roman military 
some 


oman legal formulas.? In all her domini 
nm. of DE s eek was is local population's mother-tongu? 

m me franca, Rome had imposed the use of Latin, not in private 

fe pu in public administration.? Yet in those provinces of the Roman 

Em pire in which Greek was the native language or the current lingua 

franca, the use of Latin for Roman official purposes had been kept down 

to a minimum—and these had been the provinces that had contained 

a majority of the Empire’s population and that had provided the major 

part of its industrial production and its commercial activity, The Em- 

peror’s secretariat had corresponded in Greek with the Empire’s Greek. 
speaking subjects and citizens.* A fortiori, the Roman administrative staffs 
in the Empire's Greek-speaking provinces must have done the same, 
During these centuries, almost as much Greck had been spoken as Latin 
in the City of Rome itself. This latterday political capital of the Hellenic 
World had become virtually a Hellenic city of the same post-Alexandrine 
type as Alexandria-on-Nile and Antioch-on-Orontes. Moreover, to the 
west of Rome, the western bounds of the Hellenic oikoumené had become 
conterminous with the western frontier of the Roman Empire. The Em- 
peror Hadrian (A.D. 117-38) had been a native of Italica—a Roman 
colony in south-western Spain, not far distant from World's End at the 
shore of the boundless Ocean. Yet Hadrian's spiritual home had been 
the Hellenic World of his day. 

Thus, till the third century of the Christian Era, the imposition of 
Roman rule on Greek-speaking populations had not brought with it, for 
them, more than a perfunctory and superficial imposition of the Latin 
language. When, in and after the later decades of the third century, 
= E been made to extend the use of Latin among the Empire's 
pa sa ien) the Romans who had made this aggressive new 
the original ^v aes Government’s linguistic policy had not been 
"icing P ease of Latium or even the Romans of the vaster ager 

of Augustuss day, They had been Illyrian Romans whose 


was necess 


1 See G, D ipi X Eg 
Dagron, ‘Aux origines de la civilisation byzantine: langue de culture et langue 


ü'État, i ; Mori, 
at’, in Revue Historique, 93° année, tome ccxli (1969), pp. 23-56, on pp. 25-6. 


? Dagron, in loc, cit, p. 24. 


; : 
. agron, in loc. cit, ke i : à 
Civitate Dei, Book XIX, chap. n 5 corrects, on this point, St. Augustine's statement in De 


n, in loc. cit. é 
Graeci, — aR di 38. In the Imperial Chancery there was a section ‘Ab Epistulis 
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] had been the Roman Army. These Illyrian Roman soldiers had 
roud of the education, such as it was, that they had acquired in 
the ranks through the medium of Latin, which was the Roman Army’s 
language. Their education might have seemed rudimentary, and their 
Latin uncouth, to the Emperor Gallienus (253-68), not to speak of the 
Emperor Hadrian. Yet this had been all the culture that the Illyrians 
had been able to acquire, and they would have been as unwilling to talk 
Greek as Cato the Censor had once been (even supposing that the 
Illyrians could have talked it, as Cato could, but they could not),! 

Accordingly, the Latin-speaking Illyrian Emperors who had re- 
habilitated the Roman Empire after its collapse in the third century 
had made it their policy to extend the use of Latin in the Empire’s 
Levantine provinces in which Greek had long since become the mother 
tongue, or at least the lingua franca, of the population. The Illyrian 
Emperors had sought to make Latin the language of the coinage of all 
denominations, as well as of the public administration, the law, and the 
army? throughout the Empire.? The Emperor Constantine I (306-37), 
whose family was of Dardanian Illyrian origin, had sought deliberately 
to Latinize the Levantine provinces of the Empire.* At the Council of 
Nicaea (325), the first of the ecumenical councils of the Christian Church, 
Constantine had behaved like Cato the Censor at Athens in 191 B.c, 
and like Paullus at Amphipolis in 167 s.c. He had spoken in Latin, and 
had had his speech translated into Greek by an interpreter.’ The 
Emperor Valens (364-78), another Illyrian, had been ignorant of 
Greek.5 

The Emperor Julian (361-3) was an Illyrian too. He was a relative of 
Constantine I. Julian, however, had been given a very thorough Hellenic 
education in Asia Minor by a conscientious and congenial tutor, and 
consequently he had reacted against both the Latin language and the 
Christian religion. Julian had been the one Roman Emperor of Illyrian 

t At any rate, most of the Illyrian novi homines of the first generation could not speak 
Greek. Constantine I was in the second generation, and Julian in the third generation, of an 
Illyrian family that had risen to the political summit. 

2 For the application of this policy to the Army, see Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 128. 

3 Op. cit., p. 14. 

+ Zilliacus, op. cit., pp. 17, 23, 23 n. 1, 128, ‘Cette tendance devient avec Constantin une 
politique’ (Dagron in loc. cit., p. 38). After the overthrow of Licinius, eventually ‘le latin est 
imposé a l'armée, l'Orient sera romain, le latin seule langue officielle’. All Constantine's 
speeches and official letters were in Latin (Dagron, p. 39, citing Eusebius, Vita Constantini, IV, 
19 and 32; Philostorgius, II, 9). i 

5 Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 23, with n. 1, citing Eusebius and Sozomen. Dagron, however, in 
loc. cit., p. 37, points out that Constantine I knew Greek and could speak it when he chose. 
Constantine at Nicaea (Níkaia) in 325, and Marcian at Chalcedon in 451, delivered his opening 
address to the Council (at the sixth session, in Marcian's case) in Latin, and then took part in 
debates in Greek (Dagron in loc. cit., pp. 36 and 48). i R 

, Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 24, citing Themistius, XI, p. 144 Dindorf. Dagron, in loc. cit, p. 37 

maintains that Valens was an exceptional case. 
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AR na ioch 

origin who was 2 him the support of the Antioc ene man of letters 
m aep pim “Gn4- post 391), who had campaigned against the 
Libanius 


Me the extant inscriptions indicate t 
policy of Latinization. Pow Taning policy after the brief du 
there was a dcin d Libanius had a contemporary and fellow-citizen, 
of Julian’s reign, llinus (died later than 390) who is one of the greatest 
Ammianus Marce who have written in Latin. This was a portent in 
of all the vp anus, as he himself tells us, was also a soldier, and 
a Greck ; pe nos ge of the Roman Army—though Ammianus’s Latin 
Latin was te Pi ni than to the Illyrians’. A still greater portent was 
d more akin ki of another Greek, Claudian of Alexandria ( floruit c, 400), 
the Latin Fan Claudian’s works register the high-water mark of the 
ee age's penetration of the Hellenic World; for these two 
Greeks had not been writing under military orders. They had adopted 

Latin voluntarily as their medium of expression, / 

It has been pointed out by Zilliacus® that the foundation of Con- 
stantinople had been a challenge to Hellenism because 1t signified the 
transplantation of the Roman central administration and the Roman 
ideology on to Greek ground’. For the first quarter of a millennium of its 
history, Constantinople had been a bilingual city. The survival of the 
Greek language there had been assured by the excellence of the new 
capital's maritime communications with the Greek-speaking world, and, 
overland, by the proximity of Asia Minor, where the supplanting of the 
pre-Greek languages by Greek had been completed before the close of 
the sixth century, The Emperor Arcadius (395-408) had given Greek 
equal status with Latin at Constantinople in the law-courts.? However, 





















^t According to Eutropius, X, 16, Julian was more at home with Greek than with Latin, 
* See Libanius Autobiography (Oration 1), ed. and tr. by A. F. Norman (London, 1965, 
Oxford University Press). 
* Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 81, Dagron, in loc. cit., pp. 27-8, maintains that Libanius and other 
fourth-century champions of Hellenism, e.g. Eunapius, were opposed, not to the official use of 
Latin in the Greek-speaking parts of the Empire, but to the spread of Latin, in place of Greek, 
studies there, He notes that the Christian Hellenist, Gregory of Nyssa (Ep. xiv, §§ 6 and 9 
(written circa 380), in Jaeger’s edition of Gregory of Nyssa’s works, vol. viii, Part II, pp. 46-8) 
blames a student who has deserted Greek studies for Latin. Champions of Hellenism con- 
demned this practice as being illiberal and mercenary. It is true that a mastery of the Latin 
language and of Roman law was, in the fourth century, a necessary qualification for entry 
into the Imperial public service (sce Dagron in loc. cit., P- 40) ; and a Greek-speaking Roman 
atin in that age would have been debarring himself from 
of the Empire. Dagron, ibid., pp. 28-9, is no doubt correct 
x "unapius were not politically disaffected. 
9p. cit., pp. 24, 41, 42. 


gt 1 
; n bi miles quondam et Graecus'—Ammianus, Book XXXI, chap. 16, § 9. 
"pe: cb 15. Dagron, in loc. cit., p. 26, agrees on this point with Zilliacus, 
0, -in gener; ^ I8 critical of Zilliacus's treatment of his subject. 
» OP. cit., p. 24; and Dagron in loc. cit., pp. 40-1, quoting Cod. Just. VII, 45, 12 
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m rival Latin language, though intrusive, was able to hold its own; side 
-1e with Greek. : 
by A spanish Emperor Theodosius I (378-95) had carved a bili 
ription on the base of the obelisk in the Hippodrome,! 
let, arraigning his unsuccessful rival Maximus, above 
coup: : Al the surviving inscriptions of the Emperor Arcadiu: 
ol Latin, except for a single one that is bilingual.: T 
p 50) had carved a bilingual inscription on the triple wall with which 
nd fortified Constantinople on the landward side.‘ In Theodosius IT's 
sim Greek or Hellenized Egyptian named Cyrus, who held simul- 
emeously the two offices of praefectus urbi for Constantinople and 
P acfectus praetorio for the Eastern Illyricum, had broken with official 
P'ition by giving his decisions, not in Latin, but in Greek,5 and, by 
dd Theodosius II s reign, Latin had ceased to be regularly in 
ose at the Constantinopolitan Imperial Court. In the university that 
Theodosius II had founded at Constantinople, mainly with a view to 
education for the civil service and for the law, he had allocated salaries 
for fifteen L atin-language professors as well as for Sixteen Greek-language 
professors.” Yet in the middle decades of the sixth century a knowledge 
of Latin had still been an obligatory qualification for entry into the 
Imperial civil service.8 The Emperor Justinian I (527-65) had promul- 
gated in Latin those of his novels that dealt with the administration of 


ngual 
and a Latin 
the Golden 
s (395-408) 
heodosius 1I 


insc. 


and 77. Yet ‘jusqu’au vi? siècle, le protocole des actes juridiques, à tous les niveaux et dans 
toutes les provinces, est rédigé en Jatin’ (Dagron, loc. cit., P- 39). 


1.Corpus Inscriptionum. Latinarum (hereinafter C.LL.), iii, 737; Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae 
Selectae, 82. 

2 CLL, iii, 736. : 

3 Zilliacus, op. cit., pp. 43-4. This is remarkable in view of the fact that Arcadius had been 
given a non-Latin-speaking tutor, Themistios, by his father, Theodosius I (Dagron, in loc. 
cit., p. 37). Theodosius I had also appointed Themistios to the post of praefectus urbi for 
Constantinople, in spite of Themistios's ignorance of the Empire’s official language (Dagron, 
ibid.). 

4 bir, iii, 7345 Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 283; Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae 
Veteres, 1832. 

5 John Lydus, De Magistratibus, Book II, chap. 12, and Book III, chap. 42. Circa 441, 
Cyrus was exiled from Constantinople by being made bishop of Kotyeion (Dagron in loc. cit., 
P. 41, citing Malálas, pp. 361-2 Bonn edition. 

: $ Dagron in loc. cit., p. 37. 

7 Codex Theodosianus, XIV, ix, 3 (i). The chairs for grammar (the necessary basis for all 
future studies) were equal in number for the two languages, namely ten for each. There were 
only three chairs for Latin rhetoric, as against five for Greek. The two chairs for law were both 
Latin. The single chair for philosophy was Greek. See L., Bréhier, Le Monde byzantin, vol. iii; 
La Civilisation byzantine (Paris, 1950, Albin Michel), pp. 457-8. See also Zilliacus, op. cit., 
Pp. 8 nn 
5 John Lydus, De Mag., III, 27. John Lydus himself had been released from an admini- 
strative post in the department of the praetorian prefect of the Eastern Illyricum (op. cit., 
Book III, chap. 26), to take up an appointment for teaching Latin on the staff of the Con- 
stantinopolitan praefectus urbi (op. cit., III, 29). John Lydus's proficiency in Latin, and bis 
weal for Latin, had been appreciated by the Imperial Government. Evidently it was still the 
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I had still been saluted by the Spectators jn 
le with the Latin acclamation* ‘Tustiniane 
lamation might have been chanted 
but, in the mid sixth century, Latin 

lar language in Constantinople, side 


s living popu x 
() must still have pen A hc A embers of the Constantinopolitan fire- 


by side with Gree! 
brigade were then s 


till being summoned in Latin with the shout ‘omnes 


iati te". 
| collegiati ades from this evidence that the members of the centra] 


Zilliacus infers 
civil service and the 
been Latin-speaking, 


been Greck-speaking.* In 473, 
| had associated his grandson wit 


troops quartered in Constantinople had originally 
but that the rest of the population of the City had 


when the Emperor Leo I ‘the Thracian’s 
h himself as his co-Emperor at a concourse 


: ippodrome at Constantinople, the civilians had acclaimed Leo 
in mu the troops had acclaimed him in Latin.6 The Latin 
language had held its own at Constantinople so long as, on the City’s 
European landward side, there was a Latin-speaking population in the 
Balkan Peninsula whose domain extended from the south bank of the 
lower Danube, through Thrace, almost up to Constantinople’s sites, 


Government’s policy to keep Latin alive in the civil service at Constantinople, It is also evi- 


dent that a good Latinist there had 


acquired a rarity value. 


Yet, during the reign of Anastasius I (491—518), perhaps little more than a quarter of a 
century before John Lydus was seconded to the task of keeping Latin alive at Constantinople, 
and little more than half a century before Gregory the Great was hard put to it to find a 
competent bilingual interpreter in Constantinople (see p. 563, n. 4), the Mauretanian Latin 


grammarian Priscian was living, teac 


hing, and writing in Constantinople, and his grammar of 


the Latin language, which became a standard work wherever Latin was still being spoken, 


written, and read, was transcribed a. 
stantinople, Priscian must have had 


t Constantinople in 526/7 by one of his pupils. At Con- 
access to a well-stocked library or libraries of works of 


Latin literature. The Emperor Valens had appointed three Latin and four Greek antiquarii 
to staff the public library at Constantinople (Dagron in loc. cit., p. 42, quoting Cod. Theod. 
XIV, 9, 2 of A.D. 372). Priscian follows his models, the great Greek grammarians, in the prac- 
tice of illustrating usages by examples, and Priscian's examples are culled, not only from 


popular Latin writers of the Golden 


and Silver Ages, but also from more recondite works 


of these periods, and from archaic works which are unlikely to have been in general circula- 


tion in Priscian’s time. Justinian I's 


nephew Germanus (Yermanós) was brought from his 


father's and his uncle's home town Bederiana to Constantinople at the age of eight to receive 
a md education in the capital (Agathias, Historiae, Book V, chap. 21), though Bederiana 
itse] M a Latin-speaking place. It lay within the southern fringe of the Latin-speaking 
northern half of the praetorian prefecture of the Eastern Illyricum. In the course of the sixth 


century, the recession of the Latin la: 


* Zilliacus, Op. cit., p. 73. 


nguage at Constantinople was evidently rapid. 


2 Reproduced in Chronicon Paschale, i i 
the Greek, accentuation of dee Ea E eee e UM 


3 TF marply “Pupalwv $wvj (John 
illiacus, op. cit., p. 32. 


Lydus, De Mag., Book I, chap. 50). 
5 Theophanes, p. 110. 


$ De Caer, 3 
* saer, Book I, pp. 431-2, Though the civilians had acclaimed Leo I in Greek, they had 


saluted both him and the newly prom 


oted Leo II in Latin as ‘Avghouste’, On the other hand, 


Praepositus : 
» when he was crowning Leo II, had chanted in Greek a triple “ebruyds”. 
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tantinople the official policy of Latinization mi 
ineffectual if the Latin-speaking element in the City’s sites tes 
not been constantly replenished from this neighbouring reservoir. The 
effectiveness of the Latin-speaking part of the population of the Eastern 
Illyricum in maintaining the currency of the Latin language in Con. 
stantinople, and indeed in the East Roman Empire at large, had been ' 
P ereas by the Constantinopolitan Roman Imperial Government's 
policy, from the early years of the fifth century onwards, of recruiting | 
its army from natives of the Empire instead of continuing to put itself D 
in the hands of barbarian mercenaries,2 The provinces along the south | 
bank of the lower Danube, together with Thrace, had been one of the | 
Gove rnment's principal native recruiting-grounds, and the popularity of 
military service in Thrace had spread the Latin language there, though 
Thrace had been organized as a Greck-speaking province originally after 
its annexation in A.D. 46.3 2 

This progressive Latinization of Thrace had also been promoted, under 
the Diocletianic-Constantinian regime, by the concentration there of the 
troops under the command of the magistri militum in praesenti. Con- 
versely, Thracian soldiers had maintained the currency of the Latin 
language in the Levant by serving outside Thrace, not only in Con- 
stantinople, but elsewhere. ‘Frequenter inde [i.e. a Thracia provincia] 
milites tolluntur.'5 For instance, it is recorded sub A.M. 5997 by Theo- 
phanes that the Emperor Anastasius sent to the eastern front an army 
T'érÜow re koi Béoowv kai érépwv Opaxiwv eOvav.6 Out of the twenty-two 
senior officers in the expeditionary force that Belisarius led against 
the Vandals in 533, little fewer than sixteen were natives of Thrace? 
Justinian I, in his Novel No. 26, remarks that the word ‘Thrace’ stands 
for the martial virtues and for a fertile recruiting-ground for soldiers, 

Before the débácle of the western half of the Roman Empire in the 
course of the fifth century, the dioecesis of Thrace? and the northern half 
of the adjoining praetorian prefecture of the Eastern Illyricum? had been 


At Cons 


* For evidence of Thracian soldiers serving outside Thrace itself, see Zilliacus, op. cit., 
pp. 129-30; Stein, Studien, p. 121. ? See Stein, Studien, pp. 120-1. 

3. See Th. Mommsen, English translation, The History of Rome: The Provinces from Caesar to 
Diocletian, vol. i (London, 1886, Bentley), pp. 306-8; A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern 
Roman Provinces (Oxford, 1937, Clarendon Press), pp. 10-23. 

* Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 31. 

5 Expositio Totius Mundi et Gentium, in. Geographiae Veteris Scriptores Graeci Minores (Oxford, 
Theatro Sheldoniano, 4 vols.), vol. iii (1712), pp. 1-20, on p. 12. The passage can now be 
found on p. 186 of J. Rougé's edition (Paris, 1966). 

$ Theophanes, p. 145. 

“7 Procopius, Bellum Vandalicum, Book I, chap. 11, §§ 5-10. 2 . 

* ie, the Diocletianic-Constantinian provinces Europa, Rhodope, Haemimontis, Thracia, 
Moesia Secunda, Scythia. : 
mad ic. the Diocletianic-Constantinian provinces Dacia Ripensis, Dacia Mediterranea, 

Superior, Praevalis, Dardania. 
© 8957 
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emity of the Empire’s extensive, thoug: Smii 
merely ud Ped Tec peaking provinces. Even in that age, this 
part thi Ja Pp part of the Balkan Peninsula had given the Empire he 
Tore uan dye: Naissus (Niš) had been the home town of Con 
ined Constantine I’s father and Julian's grandfather. After ib: 
mor the rest of the Latin-speaking portion of the Empire, includin 
whole o f the Western Illyricum, had been partitioned into 
essor states carved out by German invaders, the Latin-speakin, 
a Constantinople had remained continuously under the 


i djoinin, 
GE as i under the complete control) of the Constan. 
tinopolitan Roman Imperial Government. Till the ephemeral reconquest 


of North-West Africa, Italy, and a fragment of Spain in the reign of 
Justinian I, this had been the only Latin-speaking piece of the Constan. 
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; 563 
art of the Balkan Peninsula by the Emperor Basil Il. Down 


` northern P. : à 
Bn this day the Vlakhs have held their own in the Balkan Peninsula as 


astoralists who spend the summer in the mountains an 

only for the winter to the plains. By taking to this elusive lens 
they have not only preserved their race and their language; they have 
also worked their way southwards, down the Pindus Ran, 
their Romance language with them, into regions that had been wholly 
Greek-speaking in the days of the Vlakhs’ Latin-speaking ancestors.! 
These Latin-speakers were, however, lost to the East Roman Empire,2 
and the effect of this loss on the fortunes of the Latin language in Con- 
stantinople seems to have made itself felt quickly. The future Pope 
Gregory I, who knew no Greeks yet who nevertheless served as papal 
apocrisiarius at Constantinople during the years 579-85—the very years 


nomad P 


Be, carrying 





in which the Latin-speaking part of the population of the Balkan Penin- 
sula was being overwhelmed—mentions, more than once, the handicap 
for doing his diplomatic work, that he suffered from his ignorance of 
Greck.* i 

The second blow that had struck the Latin language dead in the rem- 
nant of the Empire that had survived the storms of the seventh century 
had been the transfer of the Thracensian corps of the Roman Army from ; 
the European hinterland of Constantinople to the Anatolian hinterland ' 
of Smyrna.5 The Thracenses must have been the last remaining Latin- : 
speaking corps. The Anatolikoí and the Armeniakoí must have become 
Greek-speaking long before they had been forced to withdraw from Syria 
and Armenia into Greek-speaking Asia Minor. In their new canton- 
ments, the Thracenses, too, found themselves in the Greek-speaking 
world—indeed, in the heart of it. At whatever date in the seventh century 
their transfer may have taken place, we may be sure that they, likewise, 
had rapidly become Greek-speaking in the sequel. In these new circum- 
stances it is not surprising that Latin should have become a dead language 

1 [n 980 the governorship of the Vlakh community in théma Ellás was an important post 
in the East Roman Imperial service (Scriptor Incertus in Cecaumeni Strategicon, ed. Wassiliewsky 
and Jernstedt, p. 96). These Thessalian Vlakhs played a leading part in the insurrection in 


théma Ellás in 1066—7 (Cecaumeni Strategicon, pp. 66—75). 'The author of this Strategicon gives 
an unfavourable account of the Vlakhs. They are a deceitful and untrustworthy people (op. / 
cit., pp. 74-5). / 
2 A rare exception was the patrician Mávros the Bessan (róv Béocov) who was sent by 
Justinian II in 710 on a punitive expedition against Khersón (Theophanes, p. 379). 
3 ‘Nos nec Graece novimus’ (Gregory, Epistulae, XI, 74). 
* He complained of the difficulty of finding in Constantinople a competent bilingual — / 
interpreter. Gregory, Epistulae, VI, 27 : ‘Hodie in Constantinopolitana civitate qui de Graeco 
in Latinum et de Latino in Graecum bene-transferunt non sunt’; see also Stratós, op. cit., 
P. 345. / 
=S See p. 229. f 
E é They were still speaking Latin—if not, by this time, Vlakh—in A.D. 587 (see the *tofna 
fratre anecdote in Theophylactus Simocatta, Book II, chap. 15, and in Theophanes, Chrono- 
&rabhia, p. 258; sub a.m. 6079). 


tinopolitan Government’s dominions, but the retention of it had sufficed 
to keep the Latin language alive in Constantinople and, to some extent, 
in the Levantine provinces as well, and, in Justinian I, this region had 
given the Empire another Emperor who loomed almost as large, in the 
eyes of posterity, as Constantine I. Justinian I's predecessor and uncle, 
Justin I (518-27), had been one of the Illyrian peasants—a long series— 
who had attained the Imperial throne through successful service in the 
Army. Justin’s native village lay in the southern fringe of Dardania, in : 
the upper basin of the River Axius (Vardar). Justin had migrated to ; 
Constantinople to try his luck there. Thus Justinian I had come out ; 
of a Latin-speaking community. 
| Justinian I, however, had compromised the East Roman Empire's 
: future by over-taxing its resources—not least its precious resource of 
military man-power in its Latin-speaking provinces in the Balkan 
Peninsula. The blood-tax had depopulated these provinces, and their 
depopulation had exposed them, already within Justinian I's lifetime. 
to barbarian raids that had depopulated them still further. After 
Justinian T's death, two blows had sealed the fate of Latin as a living 
ico 2 iE and in the East Roman Empire as a whole. 
indu a a ia the Slav Völkerwanderung and the Avar raids 
E portations which had hit the Latin-speaking population in the 
| European hinterland of Constantinople in and after th 8 
| These Balkan Latin-speak i Mi de 
eet peakers had not been exterminated. They survived 
ee PS Miis the vocabulary of the southern Slavonic 
in a Bulgaro- Viakh Pa Ma sapis s partners of the Slavized Bulgars 
to throw off the East R » In 1185-7, the two peoples joined forces 
oman rule that had been re-imposed on the 

















* Zilliacus, op. cit, í SEP i 
farca, clausur » P» 31, cites the adoption, in Slavized forms, of the Latin words pullus, 


2, Causura, fornix, campana, vi 
Latin ‘Caesar’ direct, : » Vigilia. He notes that the word ‘Tsar’ is derived from the 
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ire by Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s day. Wha 
in the East Rant ii ould have lodged itself as extensively aş i 


js remarkable is S 
did in the vocabulary 
This Latin element in the voca 


i isti ta. EPA 
in three distinct stra : NOE 
There are Latin words that, in defian S of the 


n pl" reek men of letters, have found a per. 
pennas pur LE of everyday life, and some of "ie 
manent p ide as are ‘basic’. Dionysius of Halicarnassus would have been 
Paar d, even more, have been astonished—if it could have been 
foretold to him that olkos, the native Greek word for house, was going to 
be dislodged by the Latin word hospitium (o7irt), and that another Latin 
word, porta, was going to become the Greek for gate and ‘pass’, 

Most of these Latin ‘basic’ words, once naturalized, came to Stay," 
but there was a second category which, though more numerous, was 
ephemeral. This was the Latin element in the technical vocabularies of 
the East Roman Court, Civil Service, and Army. It was to be expected 
that, in these vocabularies, Latin terms would be prominent, since they 
were the vocabularies of East Roman institutions that were of ‘Old 
Roman' origin; but it was also inevitable that these East Roman in. 
stitutions should wither away as the East Roman Empire itself declined 
towards its fall; when the institutions withered, their professional voca. 
bularies dropped out of Rhomaic Greck; and, long before they dropped 
out, they were being translated progressively into Greek from Latin. Greek 
replaced Latin ‘when it acquired the capacity to replace it—that is to 
say, when the evolution of the language, and of Hellenism itself, made 
this change possible’. 

The tenure of this stratum of Latin in Rhomaic Greek had been pre- 
carious, because it had been esoteric. Its use had been confined to 
specialists; unlike such household words as amir: and mpra, it had never 
become current among the common run of Rhomaic-speakers. All the 
same, this second stratum was part of the living vocabulary of the East 
Roman official world so long as this world existed. In the mouths and 
ears of the courtiers and civil servants and soldiers, their Latin technical 
ede uie ri equivalents of these had intelligible mean- 
a iae a J nd actions to which these meanings attached were 

portance for the performance of the users’ official duties. 


Rhomaic Greek language. 
ry of the bulary of Rhomaic Greek was deposited 


Y 
á Macs pit not ue The Arab observer Harün b. Yahya, who was in Constantinople 
that the horses of Ram ac zo yoy early in the tenth, notes (as reproduced by Ibn Rustah) 
and stay put, A re so docile that you have only to say to them sta and they will halt 
intelligently, t See the aed is i Greece would not respond to the Latin word sta so 
es ii, II, p. 392.) ge of Ibn Rustah that is translated in Vasiliev, Byzance et les 


agron in loc. cit., p. 24, Cf. P. 54. 
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can trace some of the stages by which the officia] str i 

^ M vocabulary of Rhomaic Greek was Graecized from odd i $ 

pM ihe sixth century onwards.! The Process of de-Latinization 

e followed in the principal fields of official business, For instance 

it can be illustrated from the history of the East Roman coinage, public 
administration, law, and Army. " 
The coinage was the field in which the Latin language fought its most 
tuhoni rearguard action. For a coin to be acceptable, it has to have a 
fomiliar look as well as an intrinsic value. For this reason, mint- 
Ri conservative-minded, and the legends on coins are apt to change 
are y. Here Diocletian had given Latin a good start by putting a stop 
tc the minting of coins with Greek legends at Alexandria.’ No Greek 
ade reappeared till the reign of Heraclius (Hérákleios) (610-41). 
Heraclius did coin bronze with a Greek legend, but his silver coinage bears 
on the reverse the moving Latin legend "Deus, adiuta Romanis’—a cry 
that expresses the agony through which the East Romans were passing 


masters 


in Heraclius's time. The legends are Latin on the gold solidi of Justinian Ç 


II (685-95 and 705-11).4 On the coins of Constantine V (741-75) and 
Leo VI (775-80), and on the gold coins of Niképhóros I (802-11) and 
Theóphilos (829-42), the legends are in Greek, but the Greek is presented 
in the Latin alphabet.’ The title Baoweds was placed on coins for the 
first time by Constantine V,‘ though, in an official document, it had been 
assumed by Heraclius in 629.7 

The advent of Basil I brought with it a resuscitation of legends in 
Latin. On a bronze coin minted during the brief joint reign of Michael III 
and Basil I (26 May 866 to 24 September 867), the legends are in Latin: 
on the obverse, ‘Mihael imperat’ ; on the reverse ‘Basilius Rex’. On gold 
coins, the resumption of the use of Latin for the legend persisted from the 
sole reign of Basil I (867-86) until the sole reign of Constantine X's 
widow Evdhokía (1067).? This re-Latinization must have been introduced 
on Basil I’s initiative for some particular purpose, and its maintenance 
for two centuries suggests that the purpose, whatever it may have been, 


1 Antoniadis-Bibicou, Etudes, gives a bibliography of the process of Graecization in the 
East Roman Empire on p. 157, n. 1. 

* This general point is noted by Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 50. It could be illustrated by the 
tenacity of the archaic Attic ‘owls’ and of their replicas that were minted in the Yaman. 

* Zilliacus, ibid.; Dagron in loc. cit., p. 38. . 

* Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 55. 5 Op. cit., p. 56. $ Op. cit., loc. cit. 

7 In his Novel No. 25 (Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 37; Stratés, op. cit., p. 343). 

: Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 56. Was the title ‘rex’ intended to imply that Basil was inferior to 
Michael in status? In its transliteration into the Greek alphabet, pĝ had a depreciatory 
connotation in East Roman usage, but the disparagement was so extreme that the word could 
hardly have been applied, with this connotation, to an East Roman Emperor, even if he was 
another’s junior colleague. It seems more probable that, in this legend, 'rex' is simply a 
literal translation of Baordeús. 

» OP. cit, p. 57. 
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was pee that would be congenial to subjects of the Empire whe 
Par diocl to using Latin as their official language, even though 
hes everyday language had developed from Latin into a Romance 


cup Roman Empire had lost its Latin-speaking Subjects in the 


Balkan Peninsula in and after 581/2, es EM des Africa in 698, 
and those in the Romagna 1n 751. But Basil 1, alter his raising of the 
Muslim siege of Ragusa in 868, had launched a counter-offensive against 
the Muslims in south-eastern Italy. He h ad occupied Bari on Christmas 
Day, 876, and, from then onwards until the Norman conquest, the 
Empire once again had an important Latin population under its rule 
in théma Laghouvardhía.! The Norman conquest began with the capture 
of Melfi in ro41, and it was consummated by the capture of Bari itself 
in 1071. The initial and terminal dates of the existence of théma Laghoy. 
vardhia are so close to those of the re-Latinization of the legends on the 
East Roman gold coinage that it seems likely that there was a relation 
between the East Roman Government’s Italian policy and its mintin 
policy during these two hundred years. It is significant that the Latin 
legends disappeared from the coinage in the reign of Rhomanós IV 
Dhioyénés (1068-71) and that they were never reintroduced.2 
In the field of public administration, the Roman Government in the 
Age of the Principate had been liberal in publishing official documents 
in Greek in the provinces in which Greek was the population’s mother- 
tongue or was its customary lingua franca. The Monumentum 
Ancyranum, in which Augustus has given the World an account of his 
achievements, is bilingual, and so is Diocletian’s schedule of maximum 
prices—a Roman official document that is about three centuries younger. 
Diocletian recognized the expediency of publishing a Greek version of 
a document that he wished to be widely read—especially in the Empire’s 
economically dominant Levantine provinces. From the reign of Hadrian 
(117-38) onwards, some Roman Imperial rescripts had been issued in 
Greek alone; but Diocletian, the Latinizing Illyrian, put a stop to this 
digi and even the rebellious-minded Hellenist Julian seems to have 
refrained from reviving it. At any rate, no Greek i ituti 
of Julian’s have bes ; NO Greek rescripts or constitutiones 
duy lo publican n M Justinian I felt himself called upon to 
on of novels in Greck,s and he had his Greek novels 
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inia. 
* Zilliacus, op, cit 
4o UP: ta p. 57. 
: * Op. cit, p. 71; D. i ; 
al cases, and he pete fee cit, p. 39. However, Julian did give decisions in Greek on 
r Zilliacus cites Justinian Ts Novels N to do this (Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 76). 
TL, 7. No. 7, §1, and No. 66, §§ 1 and 2, and his Institutes, 


1 


1 It had contin n 
ued to have unimportant Latin subjects in the Dalmatian cities and in 


3 Op. cit., pp. 68-9. 
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translated into Latin for the benefit of his Latin-speaking subjects 3? 

put the only documents of Justinian’s that were composed in Latin were 

those that were addressed to his Latin-speaking subjects exclusively.2 
The legends on sixth-century East Roman consular diptychs are m 
Latin, and it has been noted already* that, in the mid sixth century 

a knowledge of Latin was still an obligatory qualification for entry into 
the Civil Service. It has, however, also been noted: that, in the next 
generation after Justinian Ts and John Lydus’s, this requirement had 
become a dead letter, to judge by Gregory the Great's experience at 
Constantinople in 579-85. 

In the field of administration, Latin survived, after it had ceased to 
be used for official documents, in the titles of ranks and offices. In 
Phildtheos’s klétorolóyion (compiled in 899), fossilized Latin titles, 
Greek titles, both classical and new-fangled,? and hybrid Graeco-Latin 
compounds? jostle with each other in a linguistic chaos. Some of the 
fossilized Latin titles have been grotesquely deformed.» Even, however. 
in this haven of formality and pedantry, Greek had captured from Latin 
the highest title of all. Heraclius styled himself Baoueds in a novel pro- 
mulgated in 629," and this Greek word for ‘king’ supplanted the Latin 
word ‘imperator’ as the official title for an East Roman Emperor. 

The de-Latinization of East Roman law is impressive evidence of the 
Greek language’s strength ; for Roman law was a native Roman product, 
and, though the Hellenization of Roman culture had infused a tincture of 
Hellenic philosophy into Roman law in the course of the four centuries 
culminating in the early decades of the third century of the Christian 
Era, both the native substance of Roman law and the Latin technical 
vocabulary in which this peculiar Roman institution was conveyed were 


1 Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 74. 

2 Dagron in loc. cit., p. 44. Justinian’s Latin novels are mostly addressed to Tribonian, and 
his Greek novels to John of Cappadocia (Zilliacus, op. cit., pp. 29 and 73; cf. Dagron in 
loc. cit., p. 45). 

3 Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 47. 

6 eg. duns, Kvatorwp (xotaiorwp). 

8 eg. omoÜápios, mapaxorpapevos. 

9 e.g. rovpudpxns, amaPapoxavdidaros. Cf. such modern hybrid Western words as ‘auto- 
mobile’. 

10 e.g. Philótheos's mpo¢gnuos (i.e. proximus) and Theophanes Continuatus's drlunddes (? ie. 
stipatores) (Book VI, p. 438, line 15, and p. 439, lines 1 and 6). 1 See p. 565. 

12 Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 37, conjectures that Heraclius, in assuming the title Bacire’s, was 
intending to signify that he had stepped into the shoes of the sovereign of Persia. Heraclius, 
however, had merely defeated the Persian Empire; he had not abolished it and had not 
annexed any of its dominions. It is true that the Achaemenian Persian Emperor had been 
styled BaciAeds by his Greek contemporaries, but, in applying the title to him, they had used it 
without the definite article, and this grammatically curious usage was not adopted by the 
East Roman faouAe‘s. It seems more likely that Heraclius was thinking of himself as being the 
heir, not of the Persian Shah Khuzraw Parviz, but of the Macedonian Greek kings Philip II 


5 On p. 563. 
7 e.g. orparnyds, SiorKnris. 


* On p. 559. 


„and Alexander III and their Antigonid and Seleucid and Lagid successors. 
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an most of the manifestations of the Roman genius 
abl “ad in Latin the deposit of a millennium of R ; 

tinian codified in : i oman 
wen e and jurisprudence, he was no doubt intending to assert the 


: Roman Empire and to confirm the Latin lan 
Latinity of the East Kom . He sanctioned only word-for-word (°° s 


t Roman life ges 
i rin translations of the Digest," and permitted the teaching S 
bin the schools at Constantinople, Rome, and Beirut only.? Yet, even i 


w, the tide was running in favour of Greek. Wills writ 
= pt en made legally valid as far back as 12 September di a 
a novel promulgated by Theodosius IT on that date.3 Justinian himself 
was acknowledging the Greek language's ascendancy when he promul. 
k; and already, in his reign, Greek had replaced 


gated novels in Gree i , ; 
Latin as the language of oral instruction and written commentary in the 


law-schools at Constantinople and Berytus (Beirut).* 

This was remarkable, considering that Constantinople was still a semi- 
Latin-speaking city. Asfor Berytus, it had been the easternmost authentic 
(as distinguished from honorary) Roman colony, save for Reliopolis 
(Ba‘lbek). The Roman settlers had been planted at Berytus by Augustus ; 
and, though it was an age-old Phoenician city which, by Augustus's day, 
had been Hellenized, the descendants of Augustus's colonists had taken 
pains to maintain the Latinity of this isolated outpost of Latin-speakers 

in a Syriac-speaking and Greek-speaking Levant. However, even in the 
domain of Roman law, which had been cultivated at Berytus by a dis- 
tinguished school of jurists,’ the Roman law's native Latin language 
had had to yield to Greek at Berytus by Justinian’s time, and probabl 
long before that. : 
After Justinian I's death in 565, his monumental corpus iuris no longer 
answered to the needs of the barbarized and simplified East Roman 
society that emerged in the eighth century from the tribulations which 
2 descended on the Empire before the sixth century's close. The 
Ci fy d. * H i * * 
gi n promulgated in Greek by Leo III (717-41), reflects a linguistic 
2 be as a social revolution.? In the Ecloga there are barely twenty 
atin loan-words i 
A ndis Era there are 400 of these in the Greek paraphrase 
dE at was made by the jurist Theóphilos before the 
deluge.” There are no Latinisms in the *Rhodian? itime law,? whi 
is thought to have been edited in its present fi Sune 
ent fo i 
TUN MB DUM QD pre rm at some date in the 
-> * Constitutio Omnem rei publicae "a n ei or b pad, 
3 Cp. Justinian I, novel 16, 8; Cod. Jus VE m r O? D P. Be 
illiacus, Up di pr: n 3 e Just. VI, 23, a1. 
Histoire de l'école de droit j Prato nah vs 
‘over to Greek from Latin, as th l ia 
980-420, > #3 ie anguage of 
* See Collinet, op. cit, vol. 
* Zilliacus, op, city p. 75. 


568 
less adaptable th 


k historiques sur le droit de Justinien, vol. ii: 
Recueil Sirey), pp. 211—18, dates the change- 
Instruction in the law school at Beirut, circa 
- ii, especially PP. 20-2, : 
7 f 
Op. cit., p. 104. oo 8 Op. cit,, p. 105. 
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later decades of the seventh century. In the contemporary Nómos 
Yeoryikós (‘Farmers Law’) Latinisms do occur, but they are rare. Nor | 
did East Roman law resume its ancestral Latin dress when, in the ninth 
century, the revival of social life in the East Roman Empire called for 
a reversion to à morc elaborate system of law than the sorely harassed 
seventh and eighth. centuries had required. In the legislation (Prékheiros 
Némos, Epanaghogh”, Vasiliká) that was compiled and promulgated by 
Basil I (867-86) and Leo VI (886-912), Justinian’s corpus was re- 
animated, but not in Justinian’s language. In the preface to the Prékheiros 
Némos the Basilian legislators describe the relation of their work to the 
Justinianean corpus. ‘We have reduced its amplitude to reasonable 
compass, and we have translated into Greek the Latin vocabulary in 
which it is composed.’? In the novels promulgated by the Emperors of 
the Basilian dynasty, there are few Latin words except those that had 
become fully naturalized.3 A comparison of the sixth-century with the 
ninth-century Greek juridical texts shows that, out of about 700 Latinisms, 
about 200 have survived,’ or, on a stricter count, 180 out of 580.5 

It is not surprising that the use of Latin persisted in the East Roman 
Army; it is all the more remarkable that, even in this special preserve of 
the Latin language, Greek did eventually push Latin to the wall, though, 
so long as the East Roman Army remained in being, Greek never suc- 
ceeded here in evicting Latin completely. 

The Roman Army had been consciously and deliberately used as an 
instrument of Latinization ever since the fourth century 5.c.—the century 
in which, for the first time, Rome had acquired not only non-Latin- 
speaking allies but also non-Latin-speaking citizens. In the Roman 
Army for nearly a quarter of a millennium, ending in the grant of Roman 
citizenship to Rome's Italian allies in 90-89 B.c., non-Latin-speaking 
Roman citizens had served side by side with Latin-speaking citizens in 
the Roman legions, and non-Latin-speaking allies side by side with 
Latin-speaking allies in the alae that were brigaded with the legions. 
These polyglot fellow-soldiers had spent each night of the campaigning 
season within the vallum of the same camp; and, since Latin-speaking 
Roman citizens were in command, the effect must have been to dis- 
seminate the knowledge of Latin and the employment of it. After Augustus 


1 eg. mpaiSa ($25), mpadevovra (848), mpardever (849), dovpiaLéoto (8 47), pio (i.e. 
horreo) (§ 68). 

2 76 èv mAdtos els cupperpiav nepieorelÀapev, rv 8€ 'Popoikáv M£eov ray cuvyxny els iv 
‘Edda yAdovav ueremovíjaagev (cited by Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 106). 

3 Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 107. * Op. cit., p. 108. 

5 Op. cit., p. 109. See the comparative table, ibid., in which the figures of the original and 
the surviving Latinisms are distributed under six heads, representing six different branches of 
law. In the domain of administrative law, 85 out of 149 sixth-century Latinisms survived mn 
the ninth and tenth centuries (ibid., pp. 109 and 110). See also the catalogue of Latinisms in 
the Byzantine legal vocabulary in op. cit., pp. 172-215. i 
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; "s revolutionary substitution of an arm 
had regularized . uc the traditional army of conscripted frecholde a 
roletarian VO pi composed of full-time professional soldiers whose term 
the legione 0o. the duration of their active life—had been brigadeg 
of service was pich were recruited from provincials and not, as the 
with auxilia from Roman citizens, but which, like the legions of the 
A rof the Principat e, were professional troops whose term of service Was 


ior the Roman Army had continued to be a potent agency of 
Xstnisi dot; and this incidental function of the Army had survived into 
the age in which the Illyrian soldier-Emperors had set themselves to ex- 
tend the process of Latinization from the Army to the Empire as a whole, 
including the Hellenized Levantine provinces. A fortiori, the Illyrian 
Emperors insisted on the use of Latin in the Army itself. Eusebius, in his 
biography of Constantine L! records that Constantine ‘made it his 
personal concern to teach all the troops the proper form of prayer, He 
commanded them all to pray in the Latin language as follows,’ 
In the East Roman Army, Latin was still the language of command 
and also the language of the technical military vocabulary, at the date, 
circa A.D. 600, at which the author of 'Mavríkios's! Stratéghikón was : 


570 


writing. He notes, in his Introduction,’ | 


I have already mentioned that I have felt no concern for pedantic correct- 
ness or for ornate phraseology. This is? not a work of holy scripture; my main 
concern has been to be practical and concise. So I have made frequent use of 
Latin and other [non-Greek] terms that are current in military usage. I have 
done this in order to make my book clearly intelligible to my readers. 


Here ‘Mavrikios’ is implicitly criticizing sixth-century Greek literary 
purists such as Procopius and Agathias and the author of [ToNrucijs 
mpaxriKdy Hépos aro mepit orparnytxiis.’ These purists had taken pains to : 
avoid admitting into their text anything that might have offended the. 
eye or ear of Isocrates, if he could have lived on to read their works or to | 
hear them recited. They had therefore paraphrased in pseudo-classical | 
Attic Greek any Latin or other contemporary technical terms that were 
Pk pred of the events that they were recording ; and this tiresome 
Wine c mannerism left their readers uncertain ofthe exact manceuvre, 
command, unit, or rank to which they were alluding. ‘Mavrikios’, 


: * Chap. 4, § 19, cited by Zilli 
» $19, y Zilliacus 
: M P. 3, Miháescu p. 44. 
fer’s text ; Mi i ó 
Pg has fy here; Mibescu’s has éy. "Hy is grammatical; v is not. Is Scheffer’s 
rine lon, or is Mibáescu's Sy a misprint ?—A. J. T i 
lacus, op. cit, pp, 115-16 and 125. ndi 


.5 Text in H, Kéchi > 
"oe + AOchly and W, Rüstow, Griechi . x ; ; : 
Abtheilung (Leipzig, 1855, Engel " E ¥ ee Zweiter Theil, Zweite 


in op. cit., p. 128. 
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the other hand, reproduces, untravestied, the actual terms that were 
in use in the Army in his day. Zilliacus has counted fifty separate Latin 
words of command in *Mavríkios's! treatise.! 

‘Mavrikios’s’ note in his Introduction tells us that, in his time, the 

. d 1 5 

Latin military terminology was still the usual current one, though no 
doubt there were already some officially recognized Greek equivalents,2 
However, the two facts that *Mavríkios' writes in Greek, and that he 
feels it necessary to explain why he has not eliminated Latinisms from 
his text, reveal that Greek was already the vernacular language of 
military officers and of civilian students of military affairs. ‘Mavrikios’ 
himself says? that mandatores (i.e. adjutants) ought ‘to know Latin, 
Persian (if occasion arises), and Greek’.4 Zilliacuss raises the pertinent 
question whether ‘Mavrikios’ means to imply that a knowledge of Latin 
was needed by mandatores only. 

Leo VI, writing his Taktiká about three hundred years later than the 

robable date of "Mavríkios's" Stratéghikón, notes in his own introductions 
that he has ‘frequently clarified Greek terms and translated Latin terms’, 
This is consistent with the passage, already quoted,’ from the Introduc- 
tion to the Prókheiros Némos, and the difference from the corresponding 
passage in ‘Mavrikios’s’ Introduction is significant, considering that 

eo VI, in his Taktiká, has copied a large part of ‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikón 

, X : £i 

verbatim. Moreover, in these purloined passages, Leo VI does usually 
substitute Greek equivalents for ‘Mavrikios’s’ Latin terms, and he 
repeats? that he has translated all the Latin words of command in his 
predecessor’s treatise except for the two words move and sta. This is 
true. It can be verified by consulting Zilliacus’s catalogue,’ in parallel 
columns, of ‘Mavrikios’s’ Latin words of command and Leo VI's 
Greek equivalents. 

Leo VI’s son and successor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus records 
the prescribed exchange of greetings between the Emperor on campaign 
and the officers and men of an army-corps through whose district he is 
travelling.!0 He also records! the troops’ prescribed acclamations to the 
Emperor when he is giving them a donative. These two libretti are 

1 See the catalogue, with Leo VI's corresponding Greek words of command in a parallel 
column, in Zilliacus, op. cit., pp. 134-6. See also the full catalogue of Latinisms in Byzantine 
military terminology, with their Greek equivalents, in op. cit., pp. 216-39. 

2 Zilliacus, op. cit., p. 133. y 
* 3 Sratéghikón, Part 12, chap. 7, p. 307 Scheffer; Part 12, chap. 8, 8 7, p. 318 Miháescu. 

* elbóres "Popaicri, kal Hepowri éày ámavrá, kal ‘EMquori. This is Zilliacus's punctuation, 
and it is surely right. Scheffer has inserted a comma between ITepowri and éày dravrG, with 
no-comma after éàv dwavrá, and has thus made these two last words apply, not to Persian, 
butto Greek. Mihăescu has put a comma both after and before édv dav7G, and has thus, like 
Zilliacus, made the phrase apply to Persian. 

5 In op. cit., p. 136. 6 $6 (Migne, col. 676). 
* Leo VI, Taktiká, Dhiat. 7, § 26, col. 741. 
1 See Tà Baocuxà Ta£cíBu, pp. 482-4. 


on 


7 On p. 569. 
3 . ; * On pp. 134-6. 
11 See De Caer., Book II, chap. 43, pp- 649-50- 
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the libretto for the Sardinians' acclamationg , 
th century, or indeed at any date, Greek-speakin, 
gh ene been rarities. So much for Constantine [’s u 
Sri mar hne P au pr retary pres 
say nd pad Loe d hard in the Army, as in the mint. Zilliacys 
eod that Leo VI uses some Latin words—e.g. BryAdrwp and the 
poin word roñppa, used by Leo for designating the next largest 
imp ore héms--wiich are not to be found in ‘Mavrikios’. Zilliacus also 
AE that Leo VI prefers to use Latin terms—he uses the Graeco. 
Porin hybrid rowpdpyus, and the Latin ĉo and «éuys+—whereas 
‘Mavrikios’ normally uses the Greek equivalents pepápxnis, xiMapyos, 
rayparápyns. Moreover, there are many Latinisms in the Anonymus 
Vin and in Niképhóros II Phokás's Zrparzyuc) "Exbeois kal Zévra£is s 
though these two treatises were. written about three-quarters of a 
century later than Leo’s Taktikd. Since these works were composed, like 
‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikén, by professional soldiers for practical use by 
their colleagues, we may assume that they, too, reproduce the military 
terminology that was current in their authors’ day. 
The third stratum of Latin in the vocabulary of Byzantine Rhomaic 
Greek was the quaintest of the three. This third stratum consisted of 
Latin words and phrases that were embedded like fossils in the stereo- 
typed formulas that were recited in the ritual of some of the non-military 
official ceremonies. For the performers and for the audience alike, these 
bits of Latin were just gibberish; but, since they were inserted in the 
venerable ‘book of the words’, they continued to be mouthed out, re- 
ligiously, year after year and century after century. The ceremonies 
themselves might, and did, change gradually in the course of ages. Any- 
thing that is open to the human understanding is consequentl 
modification. But this Latin gibberish i ie wa ae 
cree pe petals in gi m was unintelligible, so it was sacro- 
le sake ages unchanged, like the boulders that are 
Es Y E Hees ee Latin in the standard form of pro- 
participating" When s i the Ayía Sophía in which the Emperors are 
. c Emperors enter the Avghoustéfs, 


the praipósitos utters the Lati i 
i latin phrase? Bir [i.e. fit], and the loud-speaker 
($evofiólos) of the Imperial household (rod kovfovrelov) takes it ui and 


4 See D. 

s oe aA chap. 43, Pp. 650-1. 2 On p. 139. 3 Ibid. 

n writer to use it (Zilliacus, ép. yrs ne for xduns, once only, and he is the latest 
Sec Zilliacus, op. cit., pp. 124 and a 506). 


4 


m i 
: oe processus, a synonym for mpodXevais. 
, » chap. t, p. 21. Cf. chap. 9, P- 69; chap. 23, p. 136. 
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ts, in a sonorous and harmonious tone, ‘Welcome’ (adds). The whole 
of the household then responds with the words ‘Welcome indeed ye 
m we pray Many years (xadds 1jABere of povdrovedvor)’ [i.e. multos dni 
run together and changed from the acclamation Multos annos into an epithet 
of the Emperors, to whom the acclamation was addressed]. On the holy great 
M unday-——Easter Sunday, that is—and on that occasion only, they add another 
Latin phrase: ‘Happiest years (dvw piàuchoe)” [i.e. anno felicissime, for annos 
felicissimos]." 

In the Imperial procession to the Ayía Sophía on special occasions, 
the Koiaístor's? kankellárioi chanted Latin galore. 

On Christmas Day, for instance, they chanted: 


staff 
for who 


p 


«pè. Mapie. Bépynve. Nárovs” [i.e. De Maria virgine natus (est)| “èr. Máyıa. 

yreroðp. poúvepa. dõopávres” [i.e. et Magi ab Oriente cum munera adorantes]. 
“Kplarous. 4éovs. Nóorep. xodp. aépBer. jpmépwvp. Béorpovp. 
ávvovs. èr. Bóvos" (i.e. Christus Deus Noster conservet imperium vestrum 


Swpre 
Response: 
ép. povAroug 
per multos annos et bonos]. 


At the Festival of the Lights (ra dra), i.e. Epiphany, they chanted: 


« ^ Iodyves. ev ' IopBáve. Banribar. 8ópmvovp. cexovvSoup. tAovp. Bonar. 86 
rè. Boro.” [i.e Joannes in lordane baptizat dominum. Secundum? illum vocat: ‘De 


te volo (baptizari)’]. Response as on Christmas Day. 


On Easter Sunday they chanted: 


*"ko)p. Kpoukndí£ovs. €or. èr. gemoUXrovs. èr. Tép£ia. Dieppe. covppéfur." 
[i.e. cum crucifixus est et sepultus et tertia die resurrexit].* Response, as before. 


On Whit Sunday they chanted: 


“xounpavdaBlr. omnpiroup. aákrovp. aodmep. Tovos. dmócroÀos." [ie. com- 
mendabit Spiritum Sanctum super tuos Apostolos]. Response as before. 


At the Feast of the Transfiguration they chanted: 
- “nov rpavedeyyovypárovs, éar. lv. póvrep.” [ie. cum transfiguratus est in 
montem]. Response as before.5 


1 The vocative was more familiar, since it was used in other acclamations. See, for instance, 
De Caer., Book I, chap. 39, p. 69; chap. 43, p. 221. 

2 The Koiaístor (alternatively spelled ‘Kuaistor’) was the second most important official 
in the municipal government of Constantinople after the Prefect (érapxos) himself. The 
Koiafstor also had some Imperial responsibilities. His functions were judicial as well as 
administrative. See II, 3, pp. 201-2. 

? In the Greek translation of this passage, two alternative renderings of cekodvBovp are 
offered: (i) áxoAoóBcs [i.e. afterwards] ; (ii) ¿x Sevrépov [i.e. for the second time]. In the text 
of the document as reproduced in De Caerimoniis, there is a Greek translation of each phrase, 
and in most cases it is correct. But the division of the Latin words shows that, w 
correct Greek translation had been preserved, the Latin itself was no longer understood. 

* The Greek translator gives one correct and one incorrect rendering of this passage. 

s The Koiaístor's kankellérioi’s Latin chants are set out in De Caer, Book I, chap. 74, 


PP. 369-70. 
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was also acclaimed in Latin whenever he entertaineg 
Nineteen Couches.! 


- t the table and the usual ceremonial has be 
When the en: Hon hodom the praipósitos, the invited guests haye k 
performed, an Pe voukálioi [i.e. vocales] chant: "ovoépfer, Ado. 
take their alia ” (ie. conservet Deus imperium vestrum]. Then Number Five 
perreploup. jut qua chants: “Bova Tova aépmrep" [i.e. bona tua semper]. Then 
takes ed , an hants: "Bíerap os oéunep” [i.c victor sis semper]. Next Number 


(rovs. AVvovs. Tn f / 
det (2) Deus]? Then Number Two chants: “Bixrwp. $arlía. odumep,” fic 
victor (em) fasia(t) semper 


J. Finally, Number One chants: “Adous. wpévo reg» 
[i.e Deus praestet]. 


At the mixing of the wine, 
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The Emperor w 
guests in the Tríklinos of the 


when the Emperor drinks, the voukálioi chant: 
“pt + mvs "umepáropes, hv povaros dvvos. Adous "Opvijmorevs mpéoreð.” 
Bagi A ce tee sh 2 ves, in multos annos: Deus Omnipotens praestet]. Then 
Number Two takes over, and chants [this time in Greek]: ‘May ye lead 
a happy life, my lords’. After that, Number One chants: “Aéous mpévoreg” 
[i.e. Deus praestet]. While the wine is being watered, Number One chants: 
“ty yavbip mpavdetre, duque" [i.e. in gaudio prandete, Domini]. And then 
Number Two chants [in Greek]: ‘May ye be joyful while ye feast, Master,’ 
While the dishes are being served, Number One chants [in Greek]: ‘Give 
thanks to God while ye are taking your repast, My Lords.’ At the close (?) 
(xarà piogov) Number One chants [in Greek]: ‘Enjoy the gifts of God’, 
When the Emperor lays his napkin down on the table and the guests rise, all 
five chant : "Bóvo Aduvw cépmep" [i.c. bono Domno (sc. Deo) semper (sit gloria)]. 


At dawn, every day, the Army shouts, at the top of its voice, a string 
of acclamations, beginning with: 'So and so and so and so, Ávghoustoi, 
roupByxas [i.e. tu vincas]. 


1 De Caer., Book I, chap. 75, pp. 370-1. 

x But the Greek translator’s rendering is: ‘He will make thee victorious for ever’. 

i Ibid, chap. 76, p. 372. The acclamation TosuB.kas was used by civilians as well as by 
pam For instance, at a reception given to the Senate and the Ecumenical Patriarch in the 
vip by the foe Heraclius, accompanied by the Imperial family, rovuBixas was 

in honour of each of the I i i i Árioi 
Book Il chap. 29. pp. EIN mperial persons in ois by the kouvikoulárioi (De Caer., 
Paar a the stock stage directions for Imperial ceremonies. are in Latin. Aéfa éAox [i.e. 
mpi ^ a ee Sb deus and move on’ (see De Caer., pp. 239-40, 252, 265, 306, 
» 394, + kamAáre, 
‘Watch your step, My Lords (Login from the context (pp. 73, 110, 149, 158) to mean: 
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PART V 


CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGENITUS'S 
WORKS 


1. Constantine’s Literary Activities and Intellectual 
Interests 


Ir we are to appreciate Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s literary activities, 
we need to look at them in the light of his life, his character, and his 
World. This is why the subject of the present chapter has been left to be 
treated last. 

Constantine’s literary activities must be held to include works that he 
promoted, as well as works that he wrote or compiled or edited himself. 
The amount of his own direct output was limited by the shortness of his 
life (he died at the age of fifty-four), by ill health, and by time-consuming 
official duties.! The work for which he was indirectly responsible was 
more voluminous. However, the two categories cannot be distinguished 
from each other sharply. In preparing the works of which he himself 
was the author, Constantine had, no doubt, research assistants and 
amanuenses, and at the same time he kept a tight hand over some, at 
least, of the works, produced under his auspices, that were published 
either anonymously or under other names than his. The anonymous 
writer of the first four books of Theophanes Continuatus states on his title- 
page that his work was written *by Constantine Porphyrogenitus's com- 
mand', and he declares in his preface, which is addressed to Constantine: 
"You are the author of the present history of your predecessors. My hand 
has simply been used by you to serve you.’? 

There is more in this than mere flattery. Constantine is sure to have 
dictated what his employee wrote about Constantine’s own grandfather, 
the Emperor Basil I, whose reputation Constantine was determined to 
Whitewash.? Constantine had previously commissioned, and presumably 


* Sec the passage quoted on p. 6 from the preface to his biography of Basil I. 
* loropeis 8è abrés, xetpa pdvws Aafiv uiv Sasovovpérqv aor (Preface, p. 4). 
? See further, pp. 582-93. 
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the production of Genesius's history, on which the 
books of Theophanes Continuatus has drawn, At i 
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had also supervised, 


writer of the first fout f first in verse and then i 
beginning of his book, Genesius avows, n In prose, 


itten the book under orders from the Emperor Constantin, 
he nc oaa certainly commissioned the fifty-three books df 
extracts from Hellenic literature, grouped according to topics; and we 
may guess that he took a hand in the planning and execution of this 
large-scale piece of work, whether or not he actually served as editor-in. 
chief, He also commissioned, or at least inspired, the tenth-century en- 
cyclopedia of Hellenic agricultural science called the Geoponica, to judge 
by the terms of the preface, which is addressed to him. If we reckon, as 
we ought to reckon, these indirect productions of Constantine’s as being 
part of his literary activities, we shall find that his total output was 
considerable. 4 
The principal components of this corpus Constantineum have been dated, 
by Bury,! from internal evidence, as follows : 


De Thematibus 9342-end of 944 
Genesius’s history 944-948 
Theophanes Continuatus, Books I-IV ca. 949-950 


Constantine's biography of Basil I 
(= Theoph. Cont., Book V) 


De Administrando Imperio 948*-952 (or 951)5 


* J. B. Bury, "The Treatise De Administrando Imperio’ in Die byzantinische Reitschrift, 
, 15. 
Band, Heften 3 and 4 ( 1906), pp. 518-77, on p. 574; idem, “The Ceremonial Book of xr 
stantine poi ar in The English Historical Review, No. lxxxvi, April 1907, pp. 209- 
27, on pp. 211 and 217. See Bury's analysis, ibid., p. 227, of the contents of thi ook i 
form in which it has come down to us, A pia 
Ws This book was written, or, at any rate, was published, after the conversion of the 
Eien of Seléfkeia Into an army-corps district. Constantine Porphyrogenitus himself, in 
"i e P- 36, attributes this change in thestatus ofthe Seléfkeia district to the Emperor 
wii (920-44). Rambaud, op. cit, p. 165, dates the change 934; Pertusi, in his 
à on o x Them., P- 48, dates the first draft of the book 933/4. 
948 is Bury's date for Várdhas Phokás's capture of Adhatá, which Constantine mentions 


in his biography of Basil I, ch Y i 
feat dak E E ne d 48, pp. 281-2. Canard's date, however, is 957 (see the 


* Chaps. 13, p. 88, n 
15 July 94. 3; P. 88, and 46, p. 208, were written after Rhomanós T's death, and he died on 


5 This termi i ^ dati 
Jenkins, hine unes 1 E dating of chapter 37 (‘On the Pecheneg People’). R. J. H. 
Adm. Inp., p. 5, dates cha Ris uction to his and Gy. Moravcsik's Commentary on the De 
text), 950-1. Moravesik, ih the lines 13-14 of their text (p. 164, lines 20—1, of the Bonn 
that Constantine started to Wak eee P- 144, dates these lines 949-51. Jenkins holds 
he subsequently converted iti e this work as an historical and antiquarian treatise, but that 
IL. ‘At least it can be said th itus practical handbook for the guidance of his son Rhomanós 
and antiquarian Hep. *E6ve method and purpose of a purely historical, topographical 
Conversion to a diplomati id Pisis being. followed during the years 948-51, and that its 

1c vademecum did not occur until 951-2? (General "Introduction, 


P. 6). Bury, in B.Z., xv, 
F. Dvornik, in Jenkins d anim that chap. 30 of De Adm. Imp. was written ‘after 950". 


oravesik’s Commentary, p. go, holds that chap. 30 was 


ca. 950 (anyway post 948): 
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952-959 
—959" 

Constantine’s literary activities make his intellectual interests apparent. 
They also make his order of priorities, among these interests of his, fairly 
clear. In the third place they reveal his lack of interest in some subjects 
that were of importance in his world, and this not least for someone in his 
official position. — : 

Constantine's life-long paramount interest seems to have been his 
earliest one. He had received the Hellenic education that had been re- 
vived in the ninth-century Byzantine renaissance,? and for him, as for 
many Western classical scholars since the fifteenth-century Western 
Renaissance, the Hellenic World, as this is mirrored in Hellenic litera- 
ture, was more familiar, and, in a sense, more real, than the world into 
which he himself had been born. 

This comes out in Constantine’s De Thematibus. Having embarked on 
this treatise on the provincial administration of the East Roman Empire, 
and having found, apparently, no documents except a list of the army- 
corps districts, with notes on recent changes in the boundaries and the 
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Tà Baoihina Ta€eidia 
De Caerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae 


written after 955 (see the whole of Dvornik’s discussion of the dating of chapters 29-36 on 
pp. 97-101). If Jenkins and Dvornik are right, the compilation of De Adm. Imp. was in progress 
from perhaps as early as 948 to at least as late as 952 (see Jenkins in op. cit., P- 5), and per- 
haps till as late as 955. Sec also the present work, p. 465. 


1 The phrase doa... map’ judy aóràv eBed8n xai èv atv evnpyýðy in the preface to Book I is 
interpreted by Bury (E.H.R., p. 211) to mean that this work of Constantine's was begun in 
Rhomanós I’s reign, when Constantine was only a spectator, and was continued during 
Constantine's second bout of sole rule, when he was effectively sovereign. The bunch of 
unincorporated documents appended to Book II is an indication that Constantine was work- 
ing on the De Caerimoniis down to the end of his life. Bury holds (ibid., pp. 211 and 217) that 
Book I, chaps. 96-7, is the only piece that was added after Constantine's death. Chapter 42, 
he thinks, is Constantine’s own. He thinks that the two references here to Constantine's death 
are interpolations. 

2 The fathers of this renaissance had been Leo the Mathematician, the Caesar Várdhas, 
and the Patriarch Phótios. For Leo, see Theoph. Cont., Book IV, Reign of Michael III, chaps. 
26-9, pp. 185-92; Georg. Mon. Interpolatus, Reign of 'Theóphilos, chap. 23, p. 806; Leo 
Grammaticus, Reign of Theóphilos, p. 225; Kedhrénós, vol. ii, pp. 165-71. Genesius, 
Basileiai (Bonn, 1834, Weber), p. 98, names, in addition to Leo, three other salaried members 
of the new faculty: Leo's pupil Theodore for geometry, Theodhtyios for astronomy, Kométas 
for language and literature (rà ypapparixd). In this passage, Genesius admits that Várdhas 
‘prized and promoted culture (coéía) enthusiastically’ (mepi moot 88 rô Kaícap. Bápõg ý 
vogia megiAoriunro), and that, after he had refounded the University, ‘he took the trouble to 
pay frequent visits to it. He made himself personally acquainted with the individual qualifi- 
cations of each of the students; gave them encouragement about their prospects; and gave 
the professors inducements for doing their duty by the students conscientiously. In fact, 
Várdhas sowed the seeds of an intellectual revival that has borne increasing fruit from his 
time to ours, and this is an enduring monument to Várdhas's memory." Genesius's encomium 
of Várdhas's achievement in the field of culture is the more significant because its context is 
denigratory. Genesius must have been instructed by Constantine to denigrate Basil I's two 
- Victims, Várdhas and Michael III; but Genesius could insert his praise of Vardhas’s cultural 
activities with impunity, because Constantine appreciated these. 
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of some of them, 
s classica. 


settlement o 


works of Hellenic literature. 


If Hellenic literature was Constantine's paramount interest, his second 
greatest interest was the ceremonial of the East Roman Court. This 
comes out even more strikingly in Ta Baowdixd. Tafetdca than in the De 
Caerimonits itself. The subject of this minor work is the Imperial ceremonial 
that has to be observed in the field when an East Roman Emperor joins 
the Army on active service. This is a strange approach to the study of 
military affairs, and it is not surprising that Constantine should have 
been hard put to it to find information about his subject, for this was 
not a subject that was dealt with in any of the treatises on the East 


Roman art of war, , 


I did a great deal of research [Constantine records in addressing the treatise 


to his son Rhomanós II] without finding any memorandum on the subject in 


«ed, we Taf idin 


1 Constantine has filled in his blanks with re. 
] reading that have no relation to his subject; 
this practice has led him wildly astray. Con’ 
e of the Thracenses Sine ia army-corps 
the corps’ present district in weste 
deca SA eee Soros Biel? had been transferred E 
the seventh century and had brought its 
so he derives the name from an 
f Thracians in Asia in the time of Alyattes King i 
This story of Constantine’s is doubly discredited by being as- 
with the folk-tale of the accomplished woman from Thrace, 
at least as old as Herodotus.’ Constantine s classical learning has 
thus tricked him into ante-dating the arrival of the name "TThrakésioi in 
Asia Minor by at least 1,200 years. His classical learning was employed 
to better purpose in producing the collection of classified extracts from 


the Palace, till at last I did manage to find one in the Sighrianés monastery. 


The máyistros Leo (surname, 
there. This máyistros had written on the s 
sagacious Emperor of the Romans Leo, 
máyistros was quite unversed in Hellenic 


eg). Consequently his treatise is full of 
grammatical errors. This did not prevent him 


ing a thirst for the things of the spirit—virtues that were displayed in his life. 


lot in Hellenic education, and con- 
ll of pitfalls. All the same, it has the 


But, as I have said, he had no part or 
sequently his treatise is quite culpably fu 


1 See the present work, pp. 246 and 251 
(Kharsianón and Paphlaghonía), 3520 
RT Pélaghos), 268 (Strymón), 

m, 


? De Them. 


* See Herodo! 


-2 (Leo VI's 
(Mesopotam: 
269-70 (Dhalmatia 
» Pp. 22-3, i : 
tus, Book V, chaps, 12-14. : e KM 
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s and uprightness, 


i en esi ing terribly vague 
and imprecise in its exposition of the facts. The original is less than one third 


f the length of my version, in which I have expanded it for clearness’ sake, 
T now present you with this version of mine for permanent reference! 


erit of being veracious, thanks to the author's devoutnes: 
T found the treatise written in a slipshod style, besides be 


Constantine's third greatest interest was foreign countries and peoples 
—and his interest in this subject was a lively one, in spite of its not being 

uite as keen as his interest in protocol and in the classics. The vast alien 
world outside the East Roman Empire's frontiers excited Constantine's 
curiosity, and, the more remote the country, the greater his zest. This 
interest of his in exotic places extends to outlying parts of the East 
Roman Empire itself, e.g. Khersón,? Venice: Dalmatia, the Slav settle- 
ments in the Pelopénnésos,$ the Maniots who had gone on worshipping 
the Olympian gods till they had been converted to Christianity in the 
reign of Constantine’s grandfather Basil I.6 

Constantine shows less curiosity about the history of the Roman Empire 
itself. Its history before the reign of Constantine I is almost beyond his 
historical horizon." Constantine I and his successors mean more to him, 
Most of the Eastern Emperors, from Constantine I onwards, had been 
buried in Constantinople, and Constantine VII is familiar with their 
tombs.3 He is definitely interested in the history of the dynasty founded 
by his grandfather Basil I. He would have liked to write the history of 
the Basilian dynasty from the reign of the founder down to his own time, 
but ill health and lack of time have constrained him to confine himself 
to covering his grandfather’s reigr(? The ill health and the lack of time 
were genuine obstacles. All the same, they did not prevent Constantine 
from producing his extracts from Hellenic literature and his De Caerimoniis 
and his De Administrando Imperio. What is revealed by his excuse for not 
achieving his ambitions as an historian is the order of his priorities. He 
was a classical scholar first, a student of protocol second, a geographer 
third. History came only fourth in the hierarchy of his interests. 

Constantine's intense interest in East Roman protocol was not matched 
by any comparable interest in East Roman administration. For example, 
the chapter in De Caerimoniis® on the procedure for an Imperial inspection 
_ of the military granaries is entirely concerned with protocol except for 
- one practical provision. The Emperor is to bring an architect with him 


* 
i: 
















1 Tà Baeiuxà TafetSia, pp. 456-7. * De Adm. Imp., chaps. 1, 6, 7, 11, 42, 53- 
3 Op. cit., chap. 28. 4 Op. cit., chap. 30. 5$ Op. cit., chaps. 49-50. 
é Op. cit., chap. 50. See also the present work, p. 514, n. 7, p. 527, and pp. 619-20. 
? See pp. 243-4. 

See his gazetteer of these in De Caer., Book II, chap. 42, pp. 642-9. —— of 
ear the passage quoted on p. 6 from Constantine’s preface to his biography of 


® Book II, chap. 50, pp. 699-701. 
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An aspect Oi 
Constantine is t 
of De Caerimoniis 
it in Ta Baeukà ; 
ing tips, are extant.! Tip 


asure up the cubic 
to check the accur 
he kómés ton orrio 


an public administration that does interest 
f tipping. Chapters 49, 55, and 56 of Book I] 
are concerned with this, and there is a great deal about 
TafeiSia too. Four or five laws of Constantine’s, regulat. 
s played an important part in East Roman 
P ciallife. Newly appointed officials had to tip the praipósitos and others 
and the Emperor had to tip all his officials, and his foreign state guests 
as well. Constantine Porphyrogenitus s conscientiousness 1n performing 
this tiresome part of his duties made an impression on Bishop Liutprand.: 
What is most tiresome about tipping is the difficulty of being quite sure 
of the right occasions and the right amounts; so Constantine was doing 
a useful service when he drew up schedules giving exact figures for 
each occasion. If his figures met with acceptance among those concerned, 
his schedules will have greased the wheels of East Roman administration 
as well as the palms of East Roman administrators. Fortunately for 


f East Rom 
he problem [o 


present-day students, Constantine has included, among his schedules of ` 


tips, a note? of the salaries of governors of the ‘Eastern’ army-corps dis- 
tricts and kleisoürai. 

The lowest priority among Constantine’s interests was given to the 
East Roman art of war. Tà BaowAuxd Tageidia and the protocol for the 
inspection of military granaries prove this conclusively. The only grains 
of genuinely military information in the TafeiSia are the table of the 
Emperor’s étapes on his journey—a procession rather than a march— 
from Constantinople south-eastward,* the table of the chain of beacons 
between the south-east frontier and Constantinople,’ and the notices of 
the security arrangements when en route through enemy territory or 
in camp at night.$ Constantine is more concerned with establishing which 
members of the Court and of the civil service are exempt from being 
called up for military training (rypwvdros), and which are not exempt.’ 


1 Rambaud, op. cit., p. 92. 2S 

: ee p. 18 above. 

i A Sara Book i chap, 50, pp. 696-7. * De Caer., Book I, T.V. T. PP- 444-5- 
FE "d y P. 492 F table is also given in Theoph. Cont., Book IV, Reign of Michael III, 
E » PP. 197 , and in pseudo-Symeon Magister, Reign of Michael III, chap. 46, pp. 
Nd me eae that this signalling-system could not only sound the alarm 
bn d up which of twelve alternative possible eventualities had occurred. See also 

ge Fond : kn P Dt Il too, the present work, p. 299. 

* » T.V.T., pp. 481— 

^." De Caer., Book II, chap, eet Sem 








2. Constantine's Practical Purposes 


CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGENITUS may have been academic-minded for 
an Emperor, but, thanks to his being an Emperor, he was practical- 
minded for a scholar. All his literary activities had some practical purpose. 

For instance, his fifty-three books of extracts from extant Hellenic 
literature were not desi d merely to reduce the huge bulk of this to 
manageable dimension: The choice of topics—e.g. 'embassies and 
«virtues and vices’, which are the subjects of the two books that still 
survive —shows that the selection was intended to be of practical use for 
statesmen. The notion that literature can be turned to direct practical 
account is, no doubt, naive, but the intention is characteristic of Con- ) 
stantine's view of the relation between literature and life. 


J In the De Caerimoniis, Constantine's general aim is to convert the procés 


verbaux of the procedure at some particular celebration of a recurrent 
ceremony into a generalized form which can be used on any occasion 
, . in future.? Constantine declares, in his preface to each of the two books 


of the De Caerimonis, that the publication of a Correct account of East 


oman Imperial protocol is going to enhance the Empire’s prestige 





i 





abroad and to foster the loyalty of the Empire's own subjects to the ur 


Imperial Government. This expectation was visionary, but Constantine's | 
good Taith in making the claim is demonstrated by his unmistakable 
enthusiasm for this tedious subject. He was not only an enthusiast for it 
on paper; his conscientious performance of his own onerous role in it 
kept him out of his study for hundreds of working hours per annum 
which he would have enjoyed far more if he had allowed himself to spend 
them on studying his beloved protocol instead of acting it. 

De Administrando Imperio was started by Constantine as a work of de- 
scriptive geography. The countries to be described were the East Roman 
Empire's neighbours, to the exclusion of the Empire itself. (The modern 
title is a misnomer. The book has no title; only a dedication to Con- 
stantine's son Rhomanós II.) Chapter 42, in which the reader is carried 
round the northern frontiers of the Expire in an arc extending from 
Thessaloniké to Abkhazia, is presented almost in the form of a gazetteer. 
















! The amount of extant Hellenic literature was much smaller in Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus's time than it had been before the loss of the library at Alexandria, but it was much 
greater than it has been since the sack of Constantinople by the Western ‘crusaders’ in 1204. 
2 See Bury, ‘The Ceremonial Book of Constantine Porphyrogennetos’, in The English 
Historical Review, April 1907, pp. 221-2. Instances of this are Book I, chaps. 1 and 37; Book 
H, chaps. 1, 2, and 13. 
3 See De Caer., pp. 3-5 and 516-17. 
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hich describes the route of the Rhos from Kiev to Con. 

Chapter ? whi taracts of the River Dniepr, 15.2 mine of exotic 
stantinople round the ii e twin names—one Scandinavian, one Slavonic 
information. il s illustrates Constantine's curiosity! and gratifies 
of each of the ca Fm the locations of petroleum wells in the Caucasus 
ours. Conant sharp an eye as Peter the Great, nearly 800 years 
and Armenia wit "e c this book was in the making, Constantine evidently 
later. However, s character. Instead of being completed as a descrip. 
decided to pae de neighbours, it was to be turned into a manual of 
ae ne cof for dealing with them. Jenkins suggests: that the 
practica ds Constantine changed his plans for the book was 951/2, the 


rai d hid Rhomanós II, to whom the book is dedicated by his 


of fourteen. 

T ie nda d all Constantine's literary activities was his 

dico to whitewash his grandfather Basil I. After having commissioned 

first Genesius and then the anonymous author of the first four books of 

Theophanes Continuatus to do this for him, Constantine took the anonym- 

ous author's task on himself and did Genesius S work all over again, 
with his own hand, in his biography of Basil I, which is included in 
Theophanes Continuatus as the fifth book of this composite work.* 

Constantine had three purposes here. All three were designs to obscure 
the truth. He wanted to conceal the humbleness of his grandfather’s 
origin, to conceal his lack of literary education, and, above all, to conceal 
his part—which was the protagonist’s part—in the murders of the 
Caesar Várdhas and the Emperor Michael III. 

All these three designs of Constantine's were perverse, though not all 
for the same reason. It was perversely unimaginative not to have realized 
that Basil’s low birth and poor education had been handicaps that his 
grandson, or anyone else who was concerned for Basil's reputation, 
ought not to have concealed but ought to have advertised, considering 
that these initial disadvantages of Basil's enhanced the magnitude of his 
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1 Constantine's curiosity has, in some cases, 
For instance, he states, in De Adm. Imp., 
Imperial marriages with the Franks, and 
Constantine I himself stemmed from t 
Naissus (Ni$) and was brought up in 


carried him beyond the limits of his knowledge. 
chap. 13, p. 86, that Constantine I had sanctioned 
with these alone among all foreign nations, because 
hose parts. Constantine I actually stemmed from 
À Britain. Constantine Porphyrogenitus also states, in 
Op. cit., chap. 28, p. 123, that the continental ancestors of the Venetians were Franks. This 
certainly will not have been the Venetians’ account of their ethnic origins; it must have been 
Constantine's own idea. Tenth-century East Romans found ‘Franks’ a convenient ‘port. 
manteau word’. The author of Book VI of Theoph. Cont. states, in the Reign of Rhomanós II, 
ee E that the Rhos ‘are a branch of the race of the Franks’. He can hardly have 


e linguistic affinity between th inavi 
ie Teutoni m eae. y e Scandinavian and the German branches of 


* De Adm. Imp., chap. 55, p. 269. 
3 In his Introduction to t i 


s Seep. sona he Commentary on his and Moravcsik’s edition, pp. 5-6. 
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alachievement. This self-made man had not only won the Imperial 

pigs : in a long reign he had shown himself fully equal to the exacting 
P ids of the office; he had been the most statesmanlike East Roman 
Pn r since his self-made predecessor Leo ITI, with the possible excep- 
E Eco III’s son Constantine V. As for Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s 
Rem t to suppress Basil T's criminal record, this was doubly dishonest 
a man and successor of the criminal who was also an historian, 
Ed va was aware, as Constantine certainly was, of the standard of 
and e that his chosen profession required of him. More than that, this 
ae i of dishonesty, besides being morally graver than the other 
a a also still more ill-advised. Constantine could and did impose 
Viene 1 and on the anonymous author of the first four books of 
Theophanes Continuatus, the same perversion of the truth that he per- 

etrated in his own biography of Basil I, but it was beyond Constantine’s 
er to pervert the entire record. n 

Indeed, the truth shows through even Constantine s own employee 
Genesius's garbled version of the story. Constantine was right in judging 
that Genesius's work failed to fulfil Constantine s discreditable purpose. 
Constantine's own performance in his game of misrepresentation was 
abler, and he would have done better, from his own point of view, if, 
instead of contenting himself with duplicating Genesius's work, he had 
suppressed his employee's tell-tale narrative before publication. 

Genesius gives the impression that he felt himself to have been set a 
task that was so impracticable as to be acutely embarrassing. The only 
passages in which he displays any zest are his narratives of Eebone 
victorious campaign in 863? and the victory over Khrysókheir circa 872. 
It looks as if Genesius had authentic information—perhaps from the eo 
source—about the campaign in 861 in which the Emperor Michael T 
participated in person,‘ but in this case Genesius was inhibited S is 
employer's instructions. Basil had to be whitewashed, so Basil’s un appy 
predecessor Michael had to be denigrated. The reader of gne 
account of Michael's reign (imperabat 842-67) would not guess, if this 
were his sole source of information, that this reign had in truth seen 
the turn of the tide in the East Roman Empire's favour in the Empire's 

hronic warfare with the Eastern Muslims. . ] 

i Omissions and silences are Genesius’s stock expedients for oe 
out his instructions in defiance of the facts, but he is clumsier = 2 
employer Constantine. Genesius's omissions. are eiut : : 
silences are eloquent. For instance, there is not a wore abou 

1 See K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, and ed. (Munich, 1897, Beck), 
d ok IV, pp. 94-7 ced on p. 300, n. I. 

* i E ited on p. 300, n. 2. 
4 Pa e Lc of hi compact in Book IV, pp. 91-3- 
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oing to be replace sil as 
ja the account of the assassination, 


Michael and God, between them, 


ium.3 are 
odium. on of the story of the assassination of Michae] is 


esius's falsificati 
E oe naively transparent. The blame for the rift between Michael 


and Basil is ascribed to anonymous intriguers, who are alleged to have 
warned each of the two Emperors that the other was plotting to kil] him, 


According to one account, Michael was definitely planning to kill Basi]. 
In particular, he had given orders for Basil to be speared while they Were out 
on a hunting party together. According to another account, this is untrue: 
Michael was [still] well disposed towards Basil, in spite of his faith in him 
having been shaken by slanderers. [Michael's alienation from Basil] moved 
some of Basil’s well-wishers to urge Basil to murder Michael. They failed to 
persuade Basil. He was not entirely alienated from Michael and perhaps (3) Kal) 
he also recoiled with horror from polluting himself with the crime of murder, 
Basil’s supporters therefore did the deed themselves, to save Basil from a 
catastrophe in which they too would have been involved.* 


s 
RUE 2 as 
er interprets a portent as signifying that Vardhas k 
d by Basil as ‘N umber Two’ to the Emperor Michael. 

2 Basil’s presence is not mentioned, and 


are saddled with the whole of the 


In his next paragraph, Genesius is equally clumsy in his handling of 
the compromising fact that Basil, after he had become sole Emperor b 
murdering his benefactor and senior colleague Michael, built the ‘Néa’ 
church and dedicated it to the Archangel Michael. This was a snag that 
even Genesius’s employer, the more adroit apologist Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, subsequently found it difficult to circumnavigate. Genesius 
impaled himself on it. 


Basil seized upon the personal advantage for himself which the murder of 
Michael had presented to him. He recognized that he now wore the Imperial 
Evo by God's grace, and not (by Michael's grace] as before. He expressed 

gratitude to God by building a new church and dedicating it to the high 
raped ofthe incorporea] hosts (rv dpyvorparnydv rav ddAov Taypdrwv) 
i: i this church, when it had been built... and been consecrated, ... 
asıl received the Imperial Crown from patriarchal hands, thus making a fresh 


start of his reign on a new basis, Th i 
iU oun n e Imperial Crown had now been conferred 


In this passa ius has Jons 
€. Genesi i i i i 
B 5 carried out Constantine’s instruct . 


He had been told to suppress the fact that the ‘Néa’ had been dedicated 


* Book IV, p, 104. 
3 pone, j PETS 
Bezug dre, fer €k Te Éco6 Kai Backes émweiaeus 
` ES KO ü ] 
us, Book IV, p. 113, Tuxspuaribouas Katoapa (p. 106), 


? Book IV, pp. 105-7. 
(p. 103). mpòs évómov 


5 Book IV, p. 113. 
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jl, not to the archangels collectively, but individua 
b banni Michael together with Christ and Elijah. Car IN kd 
been told to ignore the insinuation that the building and dedication of 
this church had been an act, not of thanksgiving, but of atonement, 
Genesius has carried out these instructions to the letter, but nevertheless 
he has let the cat out of the bag. 

Genesius is as infelicitous in hyperbole as he is in meiosis. For instance 
Constantine the dhroungarios—Basil’s fellow Armenian and his bene: 
factor in the early stages of his career—may in truth have been an 
honourable man, but Genesius has made him suspect by invariably de- 
picting him as a paragon. It may well be true that, at the wrestling- 
match in which Basil made his fortune, Constantine did Basil a good 
turn by having the wet ground sprinkled with chaff to make sure that 
Basil should not slip.' This friendly precaution of Constantine's is men- 
tioned in Constantine Porphyrogenitus's account of this incident, be- 
sides Genesius's.? According to Genesius, however, Constantine the 
dhroungários was also the only member of the Senate who refused to 
condone? the Caesar Várdhas's high-handed act of deposing the Patriarch 
Ighnátios and installing the layman Phótios in his place. Constantine 
then secretly succoured Ighnátios when Ighnátios was being tortured.* 
Thereafter, Constantine excelled himself on the supremely critical 
occasion of the murder of Várdhas. He saved the Emperor Michael from 
sharing Várdhas's fate, and he averted a civil war.s This unbroken re- 
cord of virtue, moral courage, benevolence, and presence of mind seems 
too good to be true. 

Evidently Constantine Porphyrogenitus recognized that Genesius had 
blundered, and this should have served as a warning to Constantine that, 
notwithstanding his own greater intellectual ability, he was unlikely to 
fare appreciably better if he now took upon himself the task to which 
Genesius had proved unequal. Genesius had done his best to carry out 
Constantine's instructions to misrepresent the truth, but he had been 
defeated by the notoriety of the facts. 

Constantine must surely have been aware that there was current, in 
his time, a different version of the story of Basil I—a version that, though 
it may not have been the whole truth and nothing but the truth,® was at 
least less far from the truth than Constantine's apologia for his grand- 
father. Liutprand states, as being common knowledge, that the murderer 


* Book IV, p. 110. 3 Book IV, p. 100. 

* Book IV, pp. 100-2. 5 Book IV, pp. 106-7. 

5 For instance, it may not have been true that Constantine's father Leo VI was Evdhokía 
Ingeriné’s son, not by Basil I, but by Michael III, whose mistress she had been before 
Michael had married her off to Basil. See Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Michael IIT, chap. 33, 
P. 835; Leo Grammaticus, p. 249. Pseudo-Symeon makes the allegation, not about Leo, but 
about his brother Constantine (Reign of Michael III, chap. 46, p. 681). 


2 See p. 374, with n. 1. 
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586 il; that the crime had weighed on Basil’s tim 2 It was, in fact, impossible for Constantine to prevent this story, which 
of Michael had been one built the ‘Néa’ within the Precincts of the z as being published abroad in Latin by Constantine’s contemporary 
science; and that Basi ~ 3t och victim's name-saint Michae] the = Liutprand, from being published in Greek eventually within the frontiers 
Palace and had dedicate ment.! The story told to Liutprand may nos ; ciha East Roman Empire. All that Constantine could achieve was to 
Archangel by way of atone may guess, with some assurance, that i, x E d elay the publication of the story in his own dominions. So long as Con- 
be altogether true,’ but of substance, which is that the Em inm c antine remained alive and on the throne, no one within the Empire 
true in respect of the es Basil; and, in any case, Liutprand's know. staid dare to publish it, or would perhaps even dare to put it on parch- 
Michael's murderer had ee atit da in circulation, by word of mouth E for confidential circulation. This much could be achieved by the 
ledge of the story 18 Ts inte Porphyrogenitus's time. About two A ocratic power that an East Roman Emperor wielded. But Constan- 
in Constantinople in Ls rand's story turns up in identical form NGC ne could have banned the publication of the truth without publishing 
hundred years later, USE the ‘Néa’ was dedicated to the Archangel M Prendacious version of his own. It was true that, during his lifetime, 
—including the uae the twelfth-century Greek chronicler Michael his version would be the only one that could be purchased at a book- 
Michael—in the work o ; ller's in East Roman territory. But this temporary monopoly would 
Glykas.* : do little good to Basil's memory if, all the time, something much nearer 
1 Liutprand, Antapodosis, Book I, chaps. 8-10. This story is repeated in Book III, chaps, to the truth was in iius ih eiut BAM E B 
32-4. ; inly not dedicated to St. Michael exclusively. The dedication was a The true story was published, probably in Niképhéros I Phokás s 
< The Ta Ko of the "Néa's patrons were certainly Christ and Elijah. Was St. Michael reign (imperabat 963-9), by Symeon the may’ istros and loghothétés » and, 
ie Eas isi dus Porphyrogenitus, in his biography irc I, names the patrons of the when once the truth had found its way into the blood-stream of the 
*Néa' in three different passages, and in each place he mentions E init st and Elijah last On unofficial Chronicle of East Roman history, it was going to circulate 
the other hand, he describes yi migale Paron ein) ; in chap. 76, p. a hewa actively. It duly reappears in the version of the Chronicle that was pro- 
Micha the Maui ofthe angels’ ; in chap. 83, p. 325, he writes ‘Gabriel the first [in -' duced by the pseudo-Symeon as well as in Georgius Monachus Continuatus’s 
] : : ; 
po = rea ike discrepancy? It looks as if the other patron of the ‘Néa’, and Leo Grammaticus's pica: s genume e text, aoe 
besides Christ and Elijah, was, in truth, St. Michael, as Liutprand says. This dedication to jt did not take long for the story of Basil I to escape rom the control o 
St. Michael will then have given rise to the story, picked up by Liutprand, that the dedi- i the defunct Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus s dead hand. Con- 
cation to St, Michael was Basil's atonement for the murder ofthe Emperor Michael. The story — ine's only notable posthumous convert among the chroniclers is the 
will have come to Constantine Porphyrogenitus's ears, and he will have sought to scotch it by E stanüne s only . ^ ho ad iticall h of 
expunging St. Michael’s name from his own narrative. In one of the three passages in which 4 twelfth-century chronicler Kedhrénós, who adopts uncritically much o 


this correct attribution had been given by him, he substituted ‘the Archangels’ for ‘Michael’ ; i 
in another passage he substituted ‘Gabriel’ ; but he overlooked the third passage in which the : 
correct name ‘Michael’ had likewise been written by him in his original draft. 

In chap. 83, p. 325, though not in the two earlier passages, Constantine states that the ‘Néa’ 
was built by Basil I eis óvoua rovrww (scilicet Christ, Gabriel, and Elijah) xoi briny diBuv, 
fn BÓ rs Écoróxov xal Nixoddou rod èv lepdpyas mpwreúovros (which must mean Pope 
Nicholas I). The ‘Néa’ was dedicated on 1 May in the fourteenth year of Basil I’s reign by the 


Constantine’s account of Basil, though Kedhrénós is sharply critical of 
Constantine himself. 

For instance, Kedhrénós reproduces Constantine’s extravagant ac- 
count of Basil’s ancestry. According also to all other accounts but one, 





i i i {dhromos of the Markianón 
i i i és i i : having built a church dedicated to St. Peter on the crown of the per dhro 9 l 1 
| xen B ig E ue veri rs icis UE b: y - ^. jn Constantinople, Constantine notes d xai rò To? åpxiotparýyov ETIRI para í od ien 
E by Phótios tn this aan Ps Printed in Migne p c. vol ai PA 6 2 E: Both aryl r the oratory of the Archangel has been annexed ). This pr leaves it € poan x ne = 
and in the title of Phétios’s oration, the "Né is declared to have bn dedicated to the Theo- E oratory was, like the church of St. Peter itself, a new building or was an y 


tókos. No other names are mentioned, and this omission is significant. 
3 "This Basil was conscience-stric 


as co ken over his having murdered Michael the Drunkard ; so, 
as a way of propitiating God, he built a number of new churches, at many places in Con- 
stantinople, in honour of the Archangel Michael, One of these is the so-called *Néa" in the 


Precincts of the Palace’ (Michael Glykás, Vivlos Khroniké, p. 549). It is curious that, in his 


previous account of the murder of Várdhas, Glykás does not say anything about Basil’s part 
isdem was Basil who murdered Michael (pp. 540r 
; x ecory nas been improved on since Liutprand’s day. Basil is now sai 
Spies to St paie not only the ‘Néa’, but also a number of other new churches 
Basil besides ida i A pcs Porphyrogenitus’s catalogue of new churches built by 


uf Pp. cit., chaps. 87-8, pp. 329-31) there is no indubitable mention of 
any new dedication to St. Michael, In Constantíne's record, in op. cit., chap. 88, of Basil’s 


» p ; à t-day 
The church of St. Michael the Archangel at the Sosthénion (alias Stenón, the presen j 
Istenye) on the European shore of the Bosphorus was restored by Basil I (see TN 
Porphyrogenitus in op. cit., chap. 94, pp. 340-1), but Constantine I, not Basil I, had been 
this church's founder. 


1 See Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, 2nd ed., pp. 348-9. : 

2 Reproduced in Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Michael III, chap. 34, pp. 836-7, and in Leo 
Grammaticis, Reign of Michael III, pp. doe 

[CU MES 

$ Symeon Magister, in his account of Basil’s early life in Georg. Mon. Cont., eae 
"Michael III, chaps. 8-9, pp. 817-19, and in Leo Grammaticus, p. 231, neither asserts 
Armenian origin nor denies it, 
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5 . +. side was of Armenian origin; but 
Basil’s bay his father Pr royal. He traces the family’s i 
tine makes this bers of the branch of the Arsacid house that had reigned 
back to two i makes them enter the Roman Empire as refugees in 
m. T ie (imperabat 457-74)" i aen Wi? Constantine; 
es, had eventually been p lanted in . d and the famil 
eo go ge its identity there down to Basil's father s generation: Ac 
ha um ji un nne Basil's mother's blood was still bluer than his 
dici she claimed descent from Constantine the Great on one Side 
and from Alexander the Great on the other.? However, Constantine does 
not mention Basil’s father's nam grand the twelfth-century chronicler 
Zonarás explicitly rejects Basil's claim to Arsacid descent in describing 
his rise in the world from obscure origins.’ According to pseudo-Symeon,é 
an Arsacid genealogy, going back as far as Tiridates, was forged for 
Basil by Phótios. . , 

As for Basil’s education, Constantine admits that the only teacher that 
he ever had was his own father. He claims that even Chiron or Lycurgus 
or Solon could not have done better for him than his father did.7 Con- 
stantine is here glozing over the fact that Basil did not, in his childhood 
receive a literary education of the kind that had been enjoyed by hi 
grandson. Constantine is franker in two later passages. After Basil had 
come to the throne, Constantine tells us,’ he used, in such spare time as he 
could then command, to have works on history, political science, and 
ethics read aloud to him, and eventually he taught himself to read and 
write, and then started to read books with his own eyes. He made a point 

of having his children, girls as well as boys, given the education to which 
he himself had originally been a stranger owing to his circumstances’ 
In the Kainoüryion, which was Basil’s addition to the Imperial Palace, 
his and Evdhokía Ingeríné's children were portrayed in mosaic, with the 
e as bianca boys carrying copies of portions of the Holy Scriptures," 
Ms us LM a Basil : role on the occasion of the murder of 
ee € Caesar Vardhas is given by Constantine and by 

onymous author of the first four books of Theophanes 


* Constantine, biography of Basil I, cha i 
t » Chap. 2, pp. 212-13. 
already made Basil an Arsacid descended from King e eV 
h giae op. cit., chaps, 3-4, pp. 21 5-16. l 
P. cit., chap. 3, p. 216. Cf. Genesi 
: Bed does Genesius mention it. POSU ROLE ckap: my 
oánnes Zonarás, Epit istori iii, Libri 
tire, ipitomae Historiarum, vol. iii, Libri XIII-XVIII (Bonn, 1897, Weber), 
5 Reign of Basil I, chap. 7, pp. 689-go. 


7 Biograph i 
dslatget on Basis ph HAVERS $ D. 220. Genesius had mentioned only Chiron and had 
1 Op. cit, chap. 72, p. 314. 8 and prowess (Book IV, pp. 107 and 126-7). 
ouK tayer é apys olxeia) Ó 1 yoy 
Op. cit, chap. 8g, p, 33 s TPOS ypäppara did rj» fuorueyy meperéreiay (chap. 89, p. 334): 


Stan. 
Armenian 
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»»uatus.! According to this Constantinian story, the m 

a by Michael III and Várdhas's ne pad eae 
lo hothétés tou dhrómou. (The anonymus attributes the initiative to 
Symvátios alone.) When the Emperor (or Symvátios, according to the 
anonymus) gave the signal, the appointed assassins lost their nerve and 
took no action. The Emperor then appealed to Basil, who, by this time 
was his parakoimómenos. Basil (we are intended to infer ex silentio) hád 
not been implicated in the plot, but, in this crisis, Basil’s first duty, and 
first concern, was to save the Emperor's life, which would have been in 
danger if the plot had missed fire and if Várdhas had thus been given 
a chance of dealing a counter-stroke. In these circumstances, Basil inter- 
vened. He breathed courage into the panic-stricken assassins’ hearts and 
spurred them into doing their job. It is to be inferred (ex silentio again) 
that Basil himself took no direct hand in the killing of Vardhas, 

According to Symeon Magister, on the other hand, 

Basil placed himself behind [the chairs on which Michael and Várdhas were 
sitting side by side], took his stand there, and made a threatening gesture at 
the Caesar. [At that moment] the Caesar suddenly turned his head and caught 
Basil in the act of threatening him, whereupon Basil gave him one with the 
sword (BéBwxev adr@ pera rod ious), and Basil’s men then hacked the 
Caesar limb from limb, while the Emperor looked on without saying a word. 

According to this account, Basil was both the planner and the execu- 
tant of the murder, with Michael's connivance, and the crime was ag- 
gravated by perjury. Before setting out on the expedition on which the 
deed was done, Michael, Basil, and Várdhas had received the sacrament 
together, at the Patriarch Phótios's hands, on the occasion of a solemn 
religious ceremony. Michael and Basil had dipped their fingers in the 
eucharistic wine, had crossed themselves with it, and had sworn, as they 
did so, to Várdhas that, if he came with them on the expedition, his life 
would be sacrosanct.* Pseudo-Symeon's* and Zonarás'ss accounts are the 
same as Symeon Magister's. 

Constantine's and his anonymous employee's accounts® of Basil’s role 
on the occasion of the murder of Michael III on 24 September 867, are, 
if possible, still more disingenuous than their accounts of the murder 
of Várdhas. Constantine's story is that Michael's misconduct had become 
so flagrant that at last it goaded ‘the most distinguished officers of state 
and all responsible-minded members of the Senate into taking concerted 

1 Theoph. Cont., Book V, chap. 17, pp. 235-8; Book IV, Reign of Michael III, chap. 41, 
pp. 204-6. Constantine’s story is adopted by Kedhrénós, vol. ii, pp. 174-80. g 

2 In Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Michael III, chap. 28, p. 831. The text of Leo Grammati- 
cus’s transcript, p. 245, tallies with G.M.G. verbatim, apart from the omission of a few words, 

* Georg. Mon. Cont., chap. 26, p. 829; Leo Grammaticus, p. 243. 

+ Pseudo-Symeon, Reign of Michael III, chap. 40, pp. 676-7, and chap. 42, p. 679- 

* Zonarás, Bonn edition, vol. iii, Books XIII-XVIII, p. 414. 


~ 8 Theoph. Cont., Book V, chap. 27, p. 254; Book IV, Reign of Michael III, chap. 44, p- 210. 
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Michael to be killed by hisown domestic 
the palace of the holy martyr Mamas. Michael was blind drun 
in the palace ious, in his sleep.’ 
time, so he Sed oi bring himself to go quite to his em 
lengt Mh el's plot to have Basil killed while on a hunting-party hag 
1 jed and had become public knowled grs there was à general con. 
ate save Basil from suffering Várdhas's and Theóktistos's fate, A. 
Coidingly ‘either by a decision of the Senate or on the initiative of 
Basil’s friends—whose lives, as well as Basil’s, were now in danger 
Michael was killed by his domestic guards in the palace of the holy 
halomartyr Mamas’. i i 
"The anonymus gives the hour—9.00 p.m.—at which Michael met his 
death, but he has not the nerve to say that Michael died in his sleep 
without regaining consciousness. It would indeed be difficult, even for 
a dead drunk man, to remain unconscious while his hands were being 
hacked off. : z 
The ugly truth is told by Symeon Magister,! and his account is re. 
produced, in its gruesome details, by pseudo-Symeon? and Zonarás.: 
According to this account, Basil and Evdhokía Ingeríné, Michael’s 
mistress and Basil’s wife, were dining with Michael, and Michael got 
very drunk. Basil took this opportunity to slip out of the dining-room on 
some excuse. He went to the Emperor’s bedroom and used his immense 
physical strength to bend the key so that the door would no longer lock. 
After Michael had had more drinks and had caroused with Evdhokia 
as was his habit,* Basil helped him to his bedroom and left after kissing 
his hand. Michael had with him a guard and a chamberlain. The cham. 
berlain now tried to shut and lock the bedroom door; and, when he 
pie that he could not, because it had been tampered with, he was in 
d He sat on the bed, tearing his hair. The Emperor, after all the 
n Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Michael III, chap. 34, pp. 836-7, and in Leo Grammaticus, 


Pp. 250-1. ? Pseudo-S 
: iPad debole: vol. iii in Bonn edition, Books XIII XVII p. 45 7 ND: 
vdhokía Ingeriné’s bad reputation i lagi i 
Map ER putation is recorded b 
eudo-S i i 
p are D Nein of Michael III, chap. 9, P. 655; but this is left unmentioned by 
tions (Ting LE Mera 199 of the Bonn edition. Constantine Porphyrogenitus men- 
maven ii M chap. 16, P. 235) that, when Michael III gave Basil the post of 
wi Chad an a iras of patrikios, he also gave him Evdhokía Ingeríné to be his 
uii ror ali € Ingeriné’s beauty and her noble birth ; but he credits her with 
Bete n rad as well. He does not mention that she had been, and presumably 
biti tò heen pube Bm 2 rass that Michael constrained Basil to divorce María, the 
back to théma Makoi rage if E and that Basil pensioned María off and sent her 
facts are recorded in Georg. ‘Mon. Cont, 828; Spa Basil's kiome countty. These dating 
a: 675. Genesius, like Con tanta ade P. 828; Leo Grammaticus, p. 242; pseudo-Symeon, 
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action. They arranged for mud 


k at the 


loyers 


; P. 230, followed by 


her existence, "Phyrogenitus, disposes of María by omitting to mention 
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wine that he had drunk, was sleeping like death. Basil, with three of his 
eight men, burst in; Michael s two men tried to keep them out, but they 
were overpowered. By this time, Michael was awake. One of Basil’s 
men now struck at Michael with his sword and hacked off his hands, 
while another of them wounded Michael’s guard and laid him prostrate 
on the floor. Five of Basil’s men! were keeping guard outside, and none 
of Michael’s people knew what was happening. Basil and his fellow- 
criminals now held a consultation. One member of the gang insisted 
that, now that they had maimed Michael, they could not afford to leave 
him alive. So this man obliged Basil by going back into the bedroom and 
finishing Michael off. He drove his sword into Michael’s back and dis- 
embowelled him in the same stroke. 

Basil I stands convicted of having been the murderer of both the Caesar 
Várdhas and the Emperor Michael II. His grandson Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus's failure to exonerate him is palpable and complete. Basil’s 
unquestionable guilt is mitigated, however, by extenuating circumstances 
which were the same in both cases. Constantine, in denying Basil's guilt, 
has debarred himself from pleading these; he has left this service to be 

erformed for Basil by the chroniclers who have pronounced Basil 
guilty. The excuse for Basil’s crimes is that, on both occasions, either 
his victim's life or his own was forfeit. There is no reason for doubting 
that Várdhas had been planning to murder Basil, as is stated by Symeon 
Magister? and by pseudo-Symeon.: Várdhas had already succeeded in 
murdering Theóktistos.* All authorities agrees that, before Basil murdered 
Michael, Michael had made an unsuccessful attempt to murder Basil, 
and that Michael had also promoted an oarsman from the Imperial 
galley to be Emperor in Basil's place. Constantine was debarred from 
pleading that Basil had to strike first, before Michael struck him, since 
Constantine did not admit that Basil had been Michael's murderer. This 
plea on Basil's behalf is made by pseudo-Symeon® and by Kedhrénós. 

1 Of these five, Marianós was Basil's brother (G.M.C., p. 840; Leo Gramm., p. 244; 
pseudo-Symeon, p. 678); Asylaion was Basil's nephew (G.M.C., pp. 830, 837, 839-40); 
Symvátios was probably the late Caesar Várdhas's son-in-law; Várdhas, the fourth of 
the five, was Symvátios's brother (pseudo-Symeon, p. 678). It looks as if, in G.M.C., p. 837, 
the words 6 dSeA¢és BacuAe(ov have been attached accidentally to Symvátios instead of to 
Marianós. Michael was killed either by Asylafon (G.M.C., p. 837) or by John the Khaldhian 
(Leo Gramm., p. 251). Some of these identifications differ from Bury's in 4 History of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, pp. 458-9. 

2 In Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Michael III, chap. 23, pp. 827-8, and in Leo Grammaticus, 
P. 242. 3 Reign of Michael III, chap. 40, p. 675. 

* Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Michael III, chap. 12, pp. 821-2; Leo Grammaticus, p. 236; 


Theoph. Cont., Book IV, Reign of Michael III, chap. 19, p. 170; pseudo-Symeon, Reign of 
Michael III, chap. 13, p. 657. 

5 See Theoph. Cont., Book IV, Reign of Michael III, chap. 44, pp. 208 and 209-10; Book V, 
Reign of Basil I, chap. 24, pp. 249-50 and chap. 25, pp. 250-1; Georg. Mon. Cont., chap. 33, 
P. 835; Leo Grammaticus, p. 249 ; pseudo-Symeon, chap. 47, pp. 682-3, and chap. 48, p. 683. 

* Reign of Michael III, chap. 48, p. 684. 7 Vol. ii, p. 202. 
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592 t hear Constantine's sigh of relief when, after 
ue Scars through which his hero had waded to his thro, 
over the to to record acts of Basil's that are unquestionably to Basil 
he Ped m unanimous support of the Senate, Basil reclaimeg fro : 
credit. s ourites one half of the amounts that Michael] had n 
Me Made d on them according to the evidence of the pub. 
administration ; he fought corruption ; ji made ee the protector of 
the poor.? He appointed competent and honest judges in large numbers, 
and paid them good salaries.’ He repaired the Khalké and turned it into 
a palais de justice.^ He provided subsistence for poor litigants from the 
countryside who had to come to Constantinople to have their Cases 
heard.’ He insisted that, as a protection for the tax-payer, tax-demands 
should be presented in plain writing, with the figures unabbreviateg 6 
Most of these measures with which Constantine credits Basi] are, no 
doubt, authentic, and, since few tears will have been shed for Michael it 
is also likely to be true that Basil was proclaimed sole Emperor with the 
unanimous approval of the Senate, the Guards, the rest of the Army, and 
the population of the capital." Since, however, Constantine had glozed 
over the humbleness of his grandfather's origin, he was inhibited from 
mentioning one cause of Basil's popularity that, next to his common-sense 
efficiency, will have carried the most weight with the majority of his 
subjects, His appointment by Michael III as co-Emperor had been 
popular because the people ‘were eager to see the Empire’s helm in the 
hands of a man who knew, by experience, the trials of private life, and 
who was not unaware of the treatment that is inflicted on the humble 
by the powerful’.8 Constantine left this telling point in his grandfather’s 
favour to be made by a chronicler writing about 150 years after the 
i m is be ADAM own a ud of Basil I. Though this is the 
aes es onstantine's ooks, itis also the most wrong-headed. 
g that Constantine did not write this book more adroitly. 


Skatin 


* Theoph. Cont., Book V, chap. 28, pp. 255-6. 


* Chap. 30, p. 258. Cf. chap. 97 il’ i 
? . - 97; P- 348, for Basil’s protection of th l i 
Book IV o d : hap. 97, r > of the rural poor. Genesius, 
Finis P. 128, credits Basil with the foundation of hospitals, homes for the aged, and alms- 
3 Theoph, Cont., Book V, cha; 
s chap. 31, pp. 2 3K énó ii 7 
: Titi Ont, Book V, chay up. pg : edhrénés, vol. ii, p. 203; Glykás, pp. 547-8. 
id. . " z 
of Tha. Ga ane i po b EUN to Rhomanós I by the author of the first portion 
Tia Cnt, sep " Mr ad ot Rhomanós I, chap. 44; P. 430. For the components of 
onstanti; itus's bi 
Genesius Book 1V, p. ne genitus * piography of Basil I, chap. 31, p. 261. According to 
for the day, of uel $ made a practice during Lent, after the Senate had adjourned 


i Theoph, Cont., Book V, chap. 2 
énós, vol, li, p. 201, 
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, it is surprising that he felt that his grandfather nee 

n. x whitewash ; for the whitewashing had been done, jede ea 
years before Constantine took it upon himself to re-do it, by Constantine’s 
father and predecessor, and Basil Ps son and successor, the Emperor 
Leo VI! Leo VI's epitáphios on Basil I is Composed not only in more 
elegant pseudo-classical Greek than Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s bio- 

aphy, but also with vastly more skilful finesse. Constantine must have 
had a copy of the epitaphios in his files. Documentation was Constan- 
tine’s forte. The epitaphios may, in fact, have been one of his sources, 
It is therefore hard to understand why Constantine did not decide to 
let well alone. Leo could not shirk his task of grasping the nettle, If 
Leo had failed to deliver an epitáphios on Basil in which he claimed 
Basil as his father and eulogized Basil’s life and acts, he would have been 
undermining his own title to the succession ; for Silence, on his part, 
would have been taken to be tantamount to an admission that his real 
father was not Basil I but Michael III. 

Leo VI's maiden speech was probably the ablest performance in his 
political as well as in his literary career. After his accession to the Im- 
perial throne at Basil I’s death on 29 August 886, Leo found himself in 
a difficult position both politically and emotionally. He could not feel any 
genuine love or admiration for Basil I, or any genuine regret for Basil's 
death. Since the death of Basil’s eldest son, Constantine, in 879, Basil had 
treated Leo cruelly. Basil had given credence to an allegation that Leo 
had been plotting to take his (Basil’s) life. Basil had been dissuaded, 
with some difficulty, from disqualifying Leo for succeeding him by put- 
ting out Leo's eyes. He had compromised by putting Leo in prison; and, 
though, before Basil's death, a formal reconciliation had been engineered 
and Leo had been set at liberty again, Basil’s treatment of him must have 
rankled in Leo's heart. 

The scandal had been so notorious that even Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus found that he could not ignore it. Constantine states the unhappy 
facts.2 The best that he is able to do for Basil is to allege that Basil's 
suspicion of Leo was unfounded, but that it had been made to seem 


1 Leo states, in his epitáphios in honour of his father's memory, that this is his first public 
speech, and that he is twenty-two years old. Leo dates his birthday a few days before St. 
Thomas's Day, which is 6 October. Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 835, and Leo Grammaticus, p. 249, 
date Leo's birth in the September of the fifteenth indiction, i.e. in September 866. (They 
date it precisely 1 September.) G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates (Munich, 
1940, Beck), p. 163, n. 1, and Grégoire, in C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 125, hold 
that the date was 19 September 866. If this dating is correct, Leo VI must have delivered the 
epitáphios after 19 September 888— perhaps on 29 August 889, if the date was an anniversary 
of Basil I’s death, or possibly on 29 August 888, if Leo was giving, not an exact, but an approxi- 
mate figure for his own age at the time. Constantine Porphyrogenitus probably wrote Theoph. 
Cont, Book V, circa 957-9. (See p. 319, n. 2, and p. 576, n. 3.) 

* Theoph. Cont., Book V, chaps, 100-1, pp. 348-51. 
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m to Basil by the trickery of a villain to whom both the father and 
the son had faen P harod his father Leo’s experience of having ¢ 
Conania with Basil I; for Constantine had not been born " 
cope personally had passed since Basil’s death. Consequent] 
nearly nineteen years have felt when raison d^ Y> the 
ional difficulty that Leo must have i W O0 run d diat requireq 
emotiona ize Basil did not exist for Constantine. The porphyrogenit 
him to PUE make a hero of Basil, and no doubt his feeling for Basil 
arp . for Constantine’s own life-line was his legitimacy. It was his 
birth in the purple chamber of the Palace that had enabled Constantine 
to survive the Lekapenids’ intrusion. Co nistant me was a scion, in the 
third generation, of the dynasty that Basil had maugurated. Leo, on the 
other hand, must have been well aware that the legitimacy of his own 
birth was questioned ; and he may even have been in doubt about it 
himself, We do not know whether Leo’s mother Evdhokía Ingeriné kept 
her own counsel about this, or whether, if she professed to be taking her 
son into her confidence and to be telling him the truth about his pater- 
nity, Leo believed what she told him—whatever this may have been. 
The three-cornered relation between Evdhokía Ingeríné, Michael HI 
and Basil had been impossible to conceal, Naturally it had been notorious, 
and, no doubt, no less naturally, it had been alleged (whether in good 
faith or not) that Leo was really Michael's son. This allegation could 
not be made in public till Niképhóros Phokás had made himself senior 
Emperor at a time when Leo VI’s great-grandsons, Basil II and Con- 
stantine VIII, were still minors. But eventually the allegation was as. 
serted as being a fact in the published work of Symeon the loghothétés 
(reproduced in Georgius Monachus Continuatus and Leo Grammaticus), 
Wer E pe of information that Leo had been born while 
ichael had still been alive. 

However, this allegation remains non-proven. If L i 
September 866 he could have been Basis son. Mibi ed nate 
Basil marry Evdhokia Ingeriné when he had appointed Basil to the post 
iR parakoimómenos, and, though we do not know the exact date of this 
SHEER : saree have been very many years or perhaps even 

s betore 20 April 866,2 which was the date on which Basil 

Mur oe for we do know that Michael’s appointment of 
Vardhas’s pui e ual Mee was the event that sparked off 
Boni ten onwards ic m Jealousy and fear. We also know that, 
, ostility between these two rivals was acute, and 


: Pied 585, n.6, . 
ee Bury, A History of the 
Oatrogorsky holds that Leo vie 


Roman Empire, P. 169, n. 2, and Ostrogorsky in loc. cit. 
till about 865; and that Basil’ 


asil I's son ; that Basil did not marr 
h y Evdhokía Ingeríné 
s elder son Constantine was by his first wife, Marfa. 
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ave been long before this violent quarrel ended i 

gree two antagonists by the thie: Buen so, the dur pe s 
marriage to Evdhokia Ingeriné must have been long enough before 
September 866 for it to have been possible for a child, born by Evdhokia 
at this latter date, to have been Basil’s child, not Michael’s. (We may 
assume that Basil had not had intercourse with Evdhokia Ingeriné before 
Michael had given her to him; for Basil would hardly have dared, at this 
stage, to commit an imprudence that, if discovered, might have broken 
his career and perhaps have cost him his life.) 

It is even possible that the date of Basil’s marriage to Evdhokía In- 
geriné may have been early enough for Basil’s eldest son Constantine, 
as well as his second son Leo, to have been born by September 866. We 
do not know whether Constantine was, like Leo and Alexander and 
Stephen, Evdhokia Ingeriné’s son. Pseudo-Symeon’s statement! that he 
was can be ignored ; for pseudo-Symeon gives September 866, the actual 
date of Leo’s birthday, as the date of Constantine’s birthday, and this 
shows that his substitution of Constantine’s name for Leo’s is simply 
a blunder. It is possible that Constantine may have been Basil’s son 
by Basil’s first wife Maria; but we cannot be sure of this, and it is not a 
necessary hypothesis for explaining the extreme difference in Basil’s feel- 
ings for Constantine and for Leo respectively. Parents do sometimes have 
different feelings towards sons who are each other’s full brothers and not 
step-brothers. A difference of character and temperament is as likely as 
a difference of mothers to account for Basil’s partiality for Constantine 
and aversion from Leo. 

Finally, even if we entertain the unverifiable but plausible suspicion 
that Evdhokia Ingeriné continued, after her marriage to Basil, to serve 
Michael as his mistress, there is no evidence that Michael ever had any 
children by her or indeed by any other women. Michael had none, so 
far as we know, by his wedded wife—another Evdhokia—whom his 
respectable mother Theodora had constrained him to marry in the vain 
hope of parting him from the insufficiently respectable Evdhokia 
Ingeríné.? 

Thus there is no proof that Leo was not Basil's son, and hence no proof, 
either, that the supposed Basilian dynasty was a continuation of the 
Amorian dynasty under a spurious name. Yet the unproved allegation 
had been given colour by Basil’s harsh treatment of Leo from Constantine’s 
death in 879 to Basil's in 886, and Leo himself fostered the allegation 
still further; for his first act after his accession was, not to declaim an 


1 See p. 585, n. 6. 
? Our authorities give diverse accounts of Evdhokía Ingeriné’s moral character, but they 


itc 
of one 


< are unanimous in their testimony to her physical beauty. If her father’s name Inger (Theoph. 


Cont., Book V, p. 235) is a Graecized form of the Swedish name Ingvar, the Ingeriné may have 
been one of those Nordic blondes who are notoriously attractive to Vir Mediterraneus. 
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a stratéghós, accompanied by a 
p piens Michael III's body from m Mica ~ 
‘nolis and to transfer it, with Imperial honours,: to 
grave at EE Church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople itself 
E un dat had been the Imperial mausoleum since Constantine Is 
thc C 2 
body had been pe ec this posthumous honour to Michael HL. 

Leo's mn nee by then nearly nineteen years overdue—was di 
an poe v o as Basil's failure to pay it had been damning for Basil 3 
creditable E Teon action was creditable, it was also highly impolitic 
But, a advertised his rancour against Basil ; it lent additional colour 

t A that he himself was the son, not of Basil I, but of Michael 

i This impolitic first public act of Leo VPs was, however, more than 
counterbalanced by the masterliness of his subsequent composition of his 
funeral oration (epitáphios) on Basil. (Leo must have composed this him. 
self; it was far too delicate a task to be delegated to a ghost-writer’ ; and 
the surviving texts of other literary works of Leo’s bear out Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus's statement* that Basil I had taken pains to see that al] 
his children, girls as well as boys, received the thorough literary education 
that Basil himself had missed.) . 

Fortunately for Leo VI, his education had equipped him with a literary 
style that was suited to a nicety for the oratorical four de force that Leo now 
had to perform. Leo's ultimate model was the ‘Second Sophistic’: the 
set pieces composed in Neo-Attic by the rhetors of the second-century-a.p, 
school. Leo's direct model was the fourth-century-a.p. appropriation of 
this second-century-a.D. style by the Cappadocian Christian Father 
Gregory of Nazianzés. In his epitáphios on Basil I, Leo is consciously 
imitating Gregory’s funeral orations on his brother Kaisários and on St. 
Basil.s 

The virtue of this style, for Leo’s purpose, is that it is studiously im- 
personal and abstract. For the second-century-a.p. rhetors, the form of 


596 : 
itáphios on Basil, 
km ion the Senate, to 


* ‘His’ brothers followed the funeral cortège. “His’ leaves their identity uncertain. Were 
these Michael's brothers? Or were they Leo's? They are more likely to have been Leo's. 

2 See Georg. Mon. Cont., Reign of Leo VI, chap. 1, p. 849; Leo Grammaticus, pp. 262-3; 

Theoph. Cont., Book VI, chap. 1, P. 353; pseudo-Symeon, p. 700. On this point, these four 
versions of the Byzantine Chronicle are in accord. 
Fa rne d T'sanimosity towards Michael HI had not extended to Michael's relatives. 
s hir i n po Michael's docile first-cousin Marianós, son of Petronás, from 
pseudo- Symon, b y 87 onstantinople (see Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 839; Leo Gramm., p. 253; 

s Sce p. 588. 

iie ote ee PP. 24 and 26, to A. Vogt’s and L. Hausherr's edition and trans- 
(Rome, is m " Hos on Basil I in Orientalis Christiana, vol, xxvi, No. 77 (April 1932) 
historique de Yor aiso pita Orientalium Studiorum). See also N. Adontz, ‘La Portée 
(1933), pp. 5 01-13 Thee bre de Basile I par son fils Léon VI le Sage’, in Byzantion, vol. viii 
the epitáphios is an Marie no grounds for disputing the editors’ and Adontz's belief that 


c work of Leo VI’s, $ Vogt and Hausherr, pp. 8-9. 
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lamation had been an end in itself; and, though there cannot be 
hout a minimum of substance to serve as a clothes-peg, the 

d taken great pains to save the form from being marred by an 
cn, through it, of any of the vulgarity of real life. Leo, in his 
o itaphios, follows the tradition faithfully—and his own Purpose con- 
ep! iently—by suppressing all proper names.! The persons with whom he 
cerned are indicated only by description, periphrasis, and allusion, 
ae epitaphios gives only a minimum of factual information ;* and this 
& a convenient economy (in the medieval Greek as well as in the present- 
I English meaning of this word). 'The smaller the expenditure of ink, 
22 mallet the coat of whitewash that will be required for obliterating 
s record which, if it had been full and frank, would have had to be written 
in black, with few openings for passages in Imperia] purple. 


their dec 
form wit 
rhetors ha 


‘J cannot give an exhaustive account of my Subject.3 ‘If only I had the 
leisure to go into detail’*—‘but I do not have it—I am preoccupied by affairs 
of state.'5 ‘And then I am so immature ; Tam only twenty-two.'6 “And a proper 
biography of my father would require a whole book—not just this oration of 
mine." 

Leo limits himself to recounting only one of the many presages of his 
father's future greatness,’ and he refrains from recounting any of the 
presages about his mother. Basil's education: here God had practised 
economy (in the Byzantine theologians’ sense). Basil's education had 
been elementary ; it had been the education that is received by the masses ; 
but this does not mean that Basil's education had been neglected. He had 
received the education that fortifies soul and body by arduous exercise.1o 
Evdhokía Ingeríné's marriage : Michael III missed his chance of marry- 
ing her—fortunately for her, since she soon married a better man.!! 
Happily united, Basil and Evdhokía eclipsed the reigning Emperor. 
This was not intentional; they could not help it. "They did acquire the 
glory of the Imperial Crown, but not by violence, and they did not covet 
sovereignty as a prize to be snatched.!: They got into this position against 
their will. Actually, it was not Michael III who gave the Crown to Basil 
and Evdhokía; it was an act of God.’ What happened to Michael? 
Well, *he ceased to live as a result of crime that non liquet.’ 16 The Church: 
Basil restored harmony in it.!7 The former Patriarch Ighnátios (now dead) : 


| 
i 
= 
f 
1 










* Ibid., p. 28. 2 Ibid., pp. 8 and 9. 3 Ibid., p. 38. 
* Ibid., p. 6o. 5 Ibid., p. 40. 5 Ibid., p. 40. 
7 Ibid., p. 42. 8 Ibid., p. 50. ? Ibid., p. 53. 
10 Ibid., p. 46. 11 Ibid., p. 54. 12 Ibid., p. 54. 


13 088? dpsayna riv dpyiy mowjadpevoi—a reminiscence of Philippians 2, 6: ody áprayuóv 


fv foaro Tò elvar toa, ed. The comparison might have seemed blasphemous if it had been 
explicit, 
14 Leo, Epitdphios, Pp. 55-6. 


15 Ibid., p. 56. 
16 Actnes ry Biov dveiáavois xpínaai—ibid., p. 56. 


17 Ibid., p. 62. 
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cclesiatical feud alive.! Phótios (alread 

pede Leo himself) : Leo refers to Phétioc poseg 
Ighnátios. anc. all, in n: Eus ad Saved Leg’, 
1 i ession to the Imperial throne, at the risk of drawin d 
Me nene udi himself.) The Patriarch whom Leo had Pa 
to supersede Phótios (his appointee had been his own younger brother 
Stephen) : Basil I had made a gift to the Church of a child; compare 
Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice Isaac. 

In this deft piece of tendentious writing, Leo VI has created for himsel 
the ‘image’ of a dutiful son eulogizing a distinguished father Bethan 
rather more handsomely than the beneficiary from this filial piety Rak 
deserves. Imagine that one of those supremely accomplished rhetors R 
the Age of the Antonines has been commissioned to compose the speech 
that Antigonus Gonatas would have produced if he had felt it to be hi 
duty to pay a tribute to Demetrius Poliorcetes. Dio Chrysostom or Aelius 
Aristeides could not have executed an academic commission of this kind 
with greater professional skill than Leo VI has displayed in the execution 
of his own highly practical task. 
Leo's mother, as well as his father, was a moral liability for Leo - yet, if 
the admiration for her that he expresses in his epitáphios is not sincere 
then this is his chef d’euvre in his practice of the art of dissimulation, 
Whether out of true affection for her or out of bravado, he translated his 
indulgence towards her into action. He appointed Evdhokía Inserts, 
paramour Xylinétós Nikétas to the eminent and dignified office f 
ME a the Great Church of the Ayía Sophia.3 3 

ith this document in his files, Constantine Porphyr i 
have done better if he had refrained from E A shige catis 
or the anonymous author of Theophanes Continuatus, Books I-IV, and if fi 
had also refrained from trying his own hand at writing hi bi ! 
of his grandfather in Theophanes Continuatus, Book V. All er tography 
had needed to d / i (s; DOON: that Constantine 
Te : was to insert his father's epitáphios of his grandfather, 
Caerimonijs Book E i of documents that he appended to De 
> : Leo ad already done a better job for Basil I, 


himself, than the subsequent endeavours of 
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his rigidity had kep 
from the Patriarchat 
friendly terms than to 
































Leo, Epitáphios 
i P. 62, f 
* Vogt and Hausherr in loc. cit, p. ra 2 Ibid., p. 64. 


* Sce ibid., p. 7. 


3. Constantine’s Sources of Information and 


Ways of Working 


In his preface to the second book of De Caerimoniis, Constantine states 
that, whereas the first book is a compilation of written documents, the 
second book is based on oral tradition that has never before been com- 
mitted to writing.? The distinction here drawn between the respective 
natures of Constantine’s sources for these two books is not borne out by 
the contents of Book II. Most of the chapters, like most of those in 
Book I, appear to be based on written documents and are introduced by 
the same formula: ‘The protocol that has to be observed’ (doa Set 
mapapuddrretv). Moreover, in the sheaf of attached but unincorporated 
materials at the end of Book II,? almost everything is manifestly docu- 
mentary, with a few such exceptions as Chapter 40, on ‘How the Emperor, 
the máyistroi, the proconsuls, and the patríkioi wear their lóroi on Easter 
Sunday, and Chapter 42, in which Constantine describes the Imperial 
tombs in Constantinople from his own observation. 

The work of Constantine's in which oral, as opposed to written, informa- 
tion is most in evidence is not the second book of De Caerimoniis ; it is 
De Administrando Imperio. Chapters 7 and 8, for instance, of this book 
look as if they were based on oral reports from Imperial officials who had 
visited Pechenegia to pay the Pechenegs their subsidies. Chapter 9 looks 
as if it were based on an oral account by someone who had taken part 
! . in one or more of the Russian expeditions from Kiev to Constantinople. 
The account of the Dniepr cataracts reads like an eyewitness's. Con- 
stantine's source here may have been a Russian who had accepted bap- 
tism3 and had stayed in Constantinople either in business or in the 
Imperial Guard. Chapter 26, ‘the genealogy of the illustrious King 
Hugh', is obviously based on oral information from somebody in the 
suite of Hugh's daughter Bertha-Evdhokía, who had married Con- 
stantine’s son Rhomanós II. Some of Constantine's other information 
about the Franks may be the fruit of conversations with Liutprand when 
Liutprand was serving as Berengar of Ivrea's representative at the East 
Roman Court in 949. Chapter 28, on the origins of Venice, could have 
been culled from Venetian traders or envoys in Constantinople. The 
colloquy between the East Roman clerical diplomat Gabriel and the 
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2 Chaps. 40-56. 
(De Caer., Book II, chap. 15, p. 579: see p. 29, n. 2, of the present 
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:eftai Ma A c 
chiefains of fae The rest of Constantine’s information about 
Is been acquired orally from Arpad’s grandson 


rs may have ; ; 
edid. (Teppartovs) (Termácz) A and the karkhás Vouldzoúş 
(Bovàrtoús) (Bulcsu), two Magyar dignitaries who came on a mission to 


Constantinople circa 948,! or from the gylás (gyula),? who came a few 


years later.’ ur : f inf : 
In the field of Constantines written sources of information, a con. 


spicuous gap is his evident failure to obtain access to any documents re. 

lating to the genesis and development of the East Roman army-Corps 

districts (Béuara) when he was writing his book on this subject. His 

ignorance is flagrant,* and it indicates either that there were no relevant 
documents or that Constantine had been denied access to the archives 
at the time when he was at work on this book. The second of these 
alternatives cannot be ruled out if Bury is right in dating the composition 
of De Thematibus between 934 and the end of 944. The respectful style 
in which the Emperor Rhomanós I is referred to by Constantine in this 
work shows that it was written while Rhomanós was still on the throne 
and, so long as Rhomanós was reigning, he was paramount over his 
colleagues. It was in Rhomanós’s power to prevent Constantine from 
consulting the Imperial archives, but it seems most unlikely that Rho- 
manós added this purposeless insult to the injury that he had inflicted on 
Constantine already. 

Rhomanós had been determined, at all costs, to keep his family on 
the throne, and he had associated with himself and with the Porphyro- 
genitus one member of his own family after another ; but, even if it is 
true that Rhomanós had always reserved for Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus the next highest place in the Imperial college to Rhomanós's 
own, Rhomanós's exaltation of himself above the reigning representative 
ps the Basilian dynasty was a dangerous game; for by this time the 
ynasty had acquired an abiding hold on the loyalty and affection of th 
people of Constantinople—as b iit 
ad Windia. ecame apparent when Rhomanós was 

-° &homanós was an able politici 
"aed ov ) politician, and he must 
ud gn edad: : the odium that he was incurring. He must have 
ug o avoi adding to this unnecessarily ; and, so far from his 
ng any motive for keeping Constanti i 
me Di x g antine away from the Imperial 
r » Ahomanods stood to gain by enco i i 
his head in them, Historical res he ig erm i dd td 
dix arua d is nd give Constantine an occupa- 
: rom Rhomanós's point of view; and, for 
A : chap, ; ii 
tise De Ad ando ieee e pa Kedhrênós, vol. ii, p. 328. See Bury ‘The 
dm. 
; rs chap. 40, p. 174, that gylás and karkhás were titles, 


at See pp. 577-8, i Socii 
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Constantine, a free hand to indulge in this academic pursuit might be 
E psychological compensation for his being debarred—as Constantine 
was being debarred by Rhomanós—from the exercise of political power, 
We may guess that, if documents concerning the history of the army-corps 
districts had existed, Rhomanós would have done what he could to help 
Constantine to lay hands on them. 

Jt seems likely, however, that such documents were not to be found— 
and this because there had not ever been any. There will, no doubt, have 
been a continuous series of documents in the archives concerning the 
army-corps as military formations. In this capacity the army-corps 
had had a continuous history since the Diocletianic-Constantinian Age, 
and their existence would always have been recognized officially as a 
matter of course. On the other hand it is conceivable, as has been sug- 

ested at an earlier point," that there had not ever been any official recogni- 
tion of the corps-commanders' assumption, de facto, of the responsibility 
for the civil administration of the districts in which their troops were 
quartered. To have recognized this would have been tantamount to 
admitting that the Diocletianic-Constantinian system of provincial ad- 
ministration had broken down and had ceased to function ; and to admit 
disagreeable facts officially went against the grain of the Byzantine éthos, 

If this is the truth, the civil administration undertaken by the corps- 
commanders will have continued, in official eyes, to be nothing more than 
a temporary piece of improvisation, and care will have been taken to 
avoid setting an official seal on it. This new regime will not ever have been 
consecrated by being regularized in official documents, and, in default of 
documentation, the history of its development will have been irretriev- 
ably lost. Probably the tenth-century East Roman Imperial archives 
contained no more information than we possess today about the process 
by which a new permanent system of provincial administration had grown 
up, since the seventh century, out of an arrangement that had been 
merely provisional at the start. 

De Thematibus, which is the least informative of Constantine’s works, 
and his biography of Basil I, which is the least honest of them, are books 
in the ordinary sense. Each of them was constructed according to a plan. 
When the plan had been carried out, the book had been finished and 
had then, presumably, been published. On the other hand, De Caeri- 
moniis and De Administrando Imperio are not books of that kind. They are 
more like a pair of files in some department of state. They are like files 
in having been always open for the addition of new material. The mis- 
cellaneousness and the disorder of their contents make it look as if Con- 
stantine had kept them on the boil for years on end.? He had certainly 


© On pp. 241-3. 


See Bury, "The Treatise De Administrando Imperio pp. 52374 and 525. 
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left both of them still in the making at the time when death overtook 
him. m was to turn each of these files into a book in which 


ine's ai 
! des ane De ne contents would have been sorted out under a 
number of different heads, each head hel some i ngle topic. Con. 
stantine was conscious that he had foun F E ud documents con. 
cerning protocol in disorder (dragia), and that the isorderliness of the 
files was threatening to lead to a disorderly execution of the jumbled-y 
instructions that the files contained.! Constantine was convinced that he 
had elicited order and clarity out of these chaotic materials that, hitherto, 
had been presented only carelessly and indiscriminately. By laborious 
and painstaking work, he had collected the materials from Many dif. 
ferent sources and had set them out in a form that was synoptic and 
comprehensible.3 The result—presented in the first book of De Caerimoniis 
—was, in the author's opinion, a technical masterpiece,* besides being 
a monument of exact scholarship and a labour of love.5 In the first book 
the chaotic materials have been rounded up and reduced to order Pa 
a coherent logical arrangement.® Few of Constantine's readers, however. 
will take Constantine’s own sanguine view of what he has achieved. D, 
| Administrando Imperio and De Caerimonits, in the state in which Con. 
stantine has bequeathed them to posterity, will strike most readers as 
being in lamentable confusion. 

Why did Constantine fail to achieve his aim? In the first place, he 
failed because of the intrinsic difficulty of the task that he had set himself, 
To try to turn a file into a book is like trying to square a circle. The two 
things are incommensurate with each other. A book is—or ought to be 
when finished—a unity with a structure. It should, in fact, be finite, 
whereas a file is, by its very nature, open-ended. A study of the two 
books as we now have them reveals what happened when Constantine 
was at work on them. Each time that he had begun to make progress 
in rearranging the documents in the file in some rational order, a dis- 
orderly sheaf of new documents would come tumbling in, and then the 
work of rearrangement would have to be begun all over again, Constan- 
ks ded caught up with his accessions of fresh material. An unincor- 
> si ses pe dl —— e SPEED to the second book of De 
raus y have been waiting to make a second 
‘3 boa pèv Carder, Pom ode eupeddis o)82 é 

3 8 Á f Adis odi GAG yi 
^ Prehor fo Book li g Caer., preface to Book Ip. 516). S P "i n 
Book I). empehetais urondvas cvvalpoicBévra (Preface to Book II, a d darse " 


$ oud i 
E Nps tig’ Net "rs nee meped re kal cuvréraxrat (ibid.). 

» Chaps. 40-56. See Bury, "The Ceremonial Book of Constantine Porphy- 
April 1907, pp. 209-27, on pp. 214, 223, 227. 
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attempt to rearrange the contents of De Administrando Imperio till he had 
filled in four conspicuous blanks. In the book as we have it there are no 
descriptions of Bulgaria, Khazaria, Russia, or Germany.! Yet these four 
countries were all of prime importance in the East Roman Empire’s 
network of foreign relations. 
~. Constantine’s task was Sisyphean, and he was handicapped by lack 
of time.? He had to give priority to his official duties; his ceremonial 
duties, alone, were time-consuming ; and he died at the age of fifty-four. 
However, when full allowance has been made for these handicaps, some 
part of the blame for Constantine’s failure has to be debited to Con- 
stantine’s intellectual limitations. A week’s work on tidying up De Ad- 
ministrando Imperio and a month’s work on tidying up De Caerimoniis 
would be enough to enable any competent editor to rearrange their 
contents in the logical order that Constantine fancied that he had 
achieved. His blindness to his conspicuous failure to achieve this convicts 
him of having no gift for creating order, and no eye for detecting the 
lack of it. He was incurably muddle-headed and he was ill-advised in 
undertaking a literary enterprise for which clear-headedness was the 
first and last requirement. 
In order to achieve what Constantine believed that he had achieved, 
his jumble of documents needed to be ‘processed’ in two stages. The first 


of these two necessary operations was to sort out and group together all 


" documents dealing with a particular topic; the second necessary opera- 


tion was to write, on this topic, an original composition of the compiler- 
author’s own, incorporating all the contents of this particular set of 
documents without repetitions and without omissions. ‘To judge by what 
Constantine claims to have accomplished, he knew what he had to do; 
but he has hardly begun to do it. In De Administrando Imperio, for example, 
there are two uncoordinated accounts of the Caliph Mu‘awiyah,‘ the 
second of which is an extract from Theophanes’s chronicle. Conversely, 
an identical account of the Avars’ capture of Salóna is given twice over,’ 
and an identical account of the foundation of Spalato three times over; 
in the De Administrando Imperio, while an identical account of the Western 
| Muslims’ conquest of Laghouvardhia has been included by Constantine 
in three different works of his: De Administrando Imperio, De Thematibus,® 


and the biography of Basil I.9 


Ae RH ER ANH E RIEN ARR a Ba Douce 













1 This is pointed out by Bury in Die byzantinische Zeitschrift, 15. Band (1906), p. 575. Cf. 
ibid., pp. 542-3. 
2 See pp. 6 and 575. 
3 See Bury, ‘The Treatise De Administrando Imperio’, pp. 529, 531, 549-50. 
‘4: Chaps. 20 and 21. £5 In chap. 29, pp. 126-8, and in chap. 30, pp. 141-3- 
56 In chap. 29, pp. 125-6; in chap. 29, p. 137; in chap. 30, p. 141. 
7 Chap. 29, pp. 130-1. 
-:* Chap. 33, p. 290, and chap. 55, pp. 292-4. 


8 pp. 61-2. 
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Constantine decided to convert De Administrando Imperio from 
Mae into an instructional work, he daght to have set himself to 
a descriptive terial relating to each topic under the in. 


e the descriptive materia ; 
subsum lating to it. Alternatively he could have chosen 


: m ial re. : s 
structional materia ollected all the instructional mate: 
an easier option. He could have c aterial, 


i ics, to constitute the first part of the book 
pou. sirae pid the same heads, in a second part, a 
could E that proved recalcitrant to being subordinated to 
pie material. Constantine did choose this second option, 
but he made no more than a feeble attempt to rearrange his materials 
according to this new plan. The book does now start out with a Series 
of eight instructional chapters on how to deal with the P echenegs ; and 
this is a promising start for a re-arrangement of the book. The instruc. 
tions for dealing with the Pechenegs are rightly put first, considering that, 
in Constantine's opinion, the East Roman Government s relations with 
the Pechenegs were the key to its relations with all its other northern 
neighbours. Constantine's attempt to reorganize his materials has, how. 
ever, been half-hearted. . 
r7 The opening group of eight instructional chapters concerning the 
Pechenegs is followed by a chapter (9) that is purely descriptive. This is 
the chapter giving the fascinating description of the Russian route from 
Kiev to Constantinople. After this interruption of the instructional Series, 
three more instructional chapters follow (chaps. 10-12). The next forty- 
one chapters (chaps. 13-53) are consistently descriptive, and we might 
have begun to think that, with Chapter 13, we had entered on the de- 
scriptive residue of the materials in the file. Yet, at the very end of 
Chapter 53, there are instructions for bringing the Khersonites to heel 
if they rebel. Thus, in the present arrangement of De Administrando 
Imperio, Constantine's change of plan has been carried out only partially. 
Yet the amount of further work required for carrying the change of plan 


arrangement uncompleted, 


å The same half-heartedness is apparent in the composition of De 
aeri The general structure of the two books of De Caerimoniis is 


onis, 
the same. Each book starts with a series of documents containing direc- 


» Which has no counterpart in Book I.2 Constantine has not, 


ft See Bury ; 
Ury, in The English Histo»; p i 
July 1907, p. 4ig. "elish Historical Review, April 1907, pp. 211, 213, 214, 227; E.H.R., 


2 See p. 602. 
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however, made any attempt to unify the two books, or even to co-ordinate 
their contents. fs or instance, each book includes protocol for both 

lesiastical and secular ceremonies, Moreover, the ecclesiastical material 
oe t only incomplete; it is in utter disorder. The libretti for the 
»" nation that are to be chanted at the festivals have become de- 
ied from the directions for the ceremonial that is to be carried out 
ae same festivals, and there are two uncoordinated series of docu- 
a ts, each of them incomplete, dealing with the ecclesiastical cere- 
gua Both these partial series follow the chronological order of the 
CHE liturgical year, but ond of them begins the year with Christmas 
and the other with Easter Day.' : 

Our verdict on Constantine s work has to be that he has failed to do 
his job, but there is an extenuating circumstance that we can plead on his 
behalf. He has provided tools in abundance for any successor who may 
wish to try his hand at doing what Constantine has left undone, and this 
is a legacy of Constantine’s for which we should be deeply grateful. | 


! See A. Vogt in his edition of De Caer., vol. i, Part II, Commentary, pp. 1-3. 


ye 


ANNEX I 


The Record of the Years 813-959 in the Byzantin " 
Chronicles 


Byzantine chronicles have a standard form. They present a narr ative 

of the history of the World that runs from the Creation to a chronicler’s 

date of writing or to some recent previous date. In principle the Narrative 
follows the chronological order of events, but the chronicler (e. g. Symeon 
the máyistros and loghothétés) sometimes departs from this order de- 
liberately for the sake of giving a continuous account of a series of 
events.2 This grouping of events may be retrospective; it may be intro. 
duced apropos of what, in the chronicler's judgement, is the culminatin, 
event in a series. In extreme cases, the consolidated narrative of ante- 
cedent events virtually becomes an excursus. 

This standard form, thus modified, corresponds to the Christian vision 
of the course, the meaning, and the purpose of the World’s history; and 
this Christian vision has been inspired by an older Jewish vision which 
has been influenced by the Zoroastrian vision of history. The pre- 
Christian Hellenic form of historiography is markedly different. Hellenic 
historians do not set their narratives in a theological framework. 

Byzantine Christian chronicles are a valuable source of historical in- 
formation only for periods for which some better kind of source is not 
forthcoming. For the period down to the year 602—the date of the over- 
i and murder of the Emperor Maurice—we have histories of world 

airs, as seen from the standpoint of inhabitants of the Roman Empire 
that are written in the secular pre-Christian Hellenic form though their 
authors were Christians, at any rate nominally. For the period beginning 
. in November 959—the date of the death of the Emperor Constantine VII 


1 H 
Bas Abele dd "Die Gee der byzantinischen Litteratur, and ed. (Munich, 1897, Beck), 
Bury, 4 Histon " d Pin eniten, $138: Allgemeine Charakteristik, Pp. 319-23; J. B. 
502-567) (London, 1912 oman a pire fiom the Fall of Trene to the Accession of Basil I (A.D. 
ages In, ‘The Chronicle of Simeo aan IL, ‘George’s Chronicle’ (pp. 453-4); 
Chronological A pen of Theophanes’ (pp. 460-1); R. J. H. Jenkins, ‘The 
Papers, Number Nineteen Wa Lotothete" for the Years 867-912", in Dumbarton Oaks 
Byzantine Studies), pp. 91 ashington, D.C., 1965, The Dumbarton Oaks Center for 
important series of articles EC rofessor Robert Browning has drawn my attention to an 
x., Urtfimenik, new series (Lenin id d € subject of this Annex by A. P. Kazhdan in Vizantijskij 
by Kazhdan’s work, as I d. Er fed seqq.). Unfortunately I have not been able to benefit 


; o not ussian, 
i 2 See J in loc. cit., P. 92. wR ¥ 
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enitus—we have a new series of histories whose au 
Porn sel consciously in the pre-Christian Hellenic form. The penus 
"^ 602 to 959 is therefore the period for which the chronicles that dea! 
um with this period, or with some part of it, have a maximum value, 

Within this period, a chronicle that is not based on some extant pre- 
decessor is, of course, more valuable than one that is derivative, An 
example is the latter part of Symeon's chronicle from 813 onwards to 948, 
the year which is this chronicle's terminal date. From the Creation to 
A.D. 813, Symeon draws largely on "Theophanes and on Georgius 
Monachus. But Theophanes's record ends with the accession of the 
Emperor Leo V in 813, and, though Georgius Monachus carries his 
record down to the death of the Emperor Theóphilos in 842, Symeon 
supplements our information about the years 813-42 from a written 
source, no longer extant, that was more informative than Georgius 
Monachus, to judge by Symeon's narrative for these years. Again, the 
records, for the years 948-61, of the fourth of the four successive con- 
tributors to Theophanes Continuatus! and of the pseudo-Symeon are valu- 
able, because the genuine Symeon’s record ends with the death of the 
ex-Emperor Rhomanós Lekapénós on 15 June or July 948. 

Bury recognizes? that, for the years 813-67, Symeon has drawn on 
a lost written source. Jenkins holds that he has used another lost written 
source for the years 867-913, and this second source, as discerned at 
second hand through Symeon, appears to have been precise, factual, and 
chronologically accurate.* Symeon's source for the reign of Michael III 
(842-67) appears to have been inferior both in its chronology and in its 
composition.’ There are also some chronological mistakes in Symeon's 
record of the years 913-48, for which, according to Jenkins, Symeon 
was drawing on his own recollections and on oral information from 
contemporaries. 

Symeon, his oral informants, and his written sources were all indepen- 
dent of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Symeon's written sources, includ- 
ing his particularly good written source for the years 867-919, must have 
been in existence already before Constantine got to work. We do not 
know whether they were ever published, and we may guess that Symeon's 
own chronicle was not published till after the death of Constantine's 
son the Emperor Rhomanós II in 965, though Symeon's record ends at 

1 For the components of Theoph. Cont., see p. 5, n. 2. 

? July was the month according to Symeon in Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 924, and in Leo 
Grammaticus, pp. 330-1, and also according to pseudo-Symeon, p. 754. The first of the two 
anonymous authors of Theoph. Cont., Book VI, makes the month June on p. 441, and, in this 
dating he has been followed by Runciman, The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus, p. 236, and by 
Grégoire in C. Med. H., vol. iv, 2nd ed., Part I, p. 143. 

3 See op. cit., Appendix III, p. 458. 
* Jenkins in loc. cit., pp. 95-8 and 112. 
:5. Ibid., pp. 956... nw 
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E rsial literary $ 
n ee d collections of works of literature that were not co 
an 


i X itical issues. 
with current politica. | 
The original Greek text of Symeon's chronicle has not survived, but 


ion of it into ‘Old Slavonic’ is extant and has be 
irr eae in Greek of the concluding portion of ii 
qum text, covering the years 813-48, have also been published, One of 
these published Greek transcripts Is Leo Grammaticus S Chronographia an. 
otheris Theodosius Melitenus’s Chronicon ;3 a third is embedded in Georgius 
Monachus Interpolatus (for the years 813-42) and in Georgius Monachus 
Continuatus (for the years 843-15 July 948).* In writing the present work, 
I have used the Greek text of Symeon’s chronicle as reproduced in 
Bekker's editions of Leo Grammaticus’s Chronographia and of Georgius 
. Monachus Interpolatus et Continuatus. 

Considering the relatively high value of Symeon's chronicle, cannot we 
perhaps afford to ignore the record of the same years, 813-948, in 
chronicles that draw, at least partly, on Symeon's chronicle and that, 
in some passages, reproduce it almost verbatim? Clases in point are 
Theophanes Continuatus, Book VL, and the pseudo-Symeon. 4 fortiori, 
cannot we ignore later writers—for instance, Skylídzés, Zonarás, and 
Kedhrénós—who have copied Theophanes Continuatus? The versions of 
Theophanes Continuatus and of pseudo-Symeon are, in fact, merely separate 
recensions of the original chronicle ;7 and pseudo-Symeon’s chronology 
1s worthless.8 Yet it would be a mistake to let this lead us into discarding 


to the 


mcerned 








1 Symeon's Chronicle, Old Slavonic version, 
a Edited by I. Bekker (Bonn, 1842, 
piece of a chronicle preserved in Cod. 
Thessalontké by the Normans in 1185. 
i Edited by G L. F. Tafel (Munich, 1839). 
ite » Bekker i is editi 
Weber, BON iy er in the same volume as his edition of Theoph. Cont. (Bonn, 1838, 
ook VI i iti 
Tii Gu! và is a July 948, Symeon's ending date, is printed in Bekker’s edition of 
tinted in Bekker’s edition of 
men Theoph, Cont. 
7 Jenkins in loc, cit, 


ed. by V. I. Sreznevsky (St. Petersburg, 1905). 
Weber, pp. 207-331). This volume also contains a 
Par. 854 and Eustathius's account of the sack of 


» Pp. 601—760. The date 15 July 948 is reached 





+ P- 91, n. g, 8 Jenkins, ibid. ; Bury, op. cit., p. 459- 
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these derivative narratives without examining them; for then we shall 
be missing their occasional deviations from the common Source, and 
some of these deviations are important, 

This point can be illustrated by taking a synoptic view of Symeon's 
and his copyists’ treatment of three characters, the Patriarchs Phétios 
and Tryphon and the general Várdhas Phokást, 


Symeon records the main events in Phótios's career without comment, 
and in this he is followed by all his copyists but one, This one, however, 
the pseudo-Symeon, breaks the monotony by launching out into a 
vehement attack on Phótios's character. Is this an original contribution 
of the pseudo-Symeon's own? Or has he borrowed it from some source 
(e.g. some partisan of Phótios's enemy Ighnátios) that was independent 
of the genuine Symeon? We know neither the origin nor the motive for 
pseudo-Symeon's tirade, but we cannot afford to neglect it, since it gives 
us one of the views of Phótios's character that had passed into the Byzan- 
tine historical tradition. 

One of pseudo-Symeon's charges against Phótios is that he was a 
rationalist. After there had been an earthquake, Phótios *went up into 
the pulpit to preach and declared that earthquakes are caused, not by 
a multitude of sins, but by a multitudinous plethora of water'.? The 
second charge against Phótios is that he countenanced blasphemy. Even 
after he had become Patriarch, he attended and applauded the travesty 
of the liturgy that was performed by Michael III’s disreputable boon 
companions.’ Third charge: Photios challenged Michael to a drinking- 
match and beat him by sixty cups to fifty.* Fourth charge: Phótios was 
a magician and, what was worse, a Hellenist. Godly John the hesychast 
had this information, in a dream, from a demon.’ Phótios was keener 
on profane learning than he was on sacred learning. Some pious clerics 
testified that, ‘when we were performing the liturgy with him, we never 

~ heard him recite a prayer; he was whispering passages from the profane 
| poets'.? ‘Khazar-face’, *marzüq' !5 

: Pseudo-Symeon records (how could he not?) Phótios's refusal to allow 
Basil to receive communion after the murder of Michael III, and his 
denunciation of Basil as a brigand and assassin.» Every chronicler was 
bound to mention the reason for Basil’s deposition of Phótios.!? But 













? ie. the father of the Emperor Niképhóros Phokás and of Leo the Kouropalátés, not the 
Várdhas Phokás who was Leo the Kouropalátés's son. 

* Pseudo-Symeon, Reign of Michael III, chap. 35, p. 673. 

3 Ibid., chap. 19, pp. 662-3. * Ibid. 5 Ibid., chap. 34, pp. 672-3. 

5 pds rà EMAqvixd. duAoriuórepov Siéxevro Ñ Tà éxxdnovaorixd (op. cit., chap. 31, p. 670). 

? Ibid., chap. 33, p. 672, cited already on p. 4, n. 1. m x 

* Ibid., chap. 35, pp. 673-4. *Marzüq is an Arabic word meaning ‘fortunate’. 

? Pseudo-Symeon, Reign of Basil I, chap. 6, pp. 688-9. a i : 

T? Every chronicler, but not every writer. Genesius, who was writing under instructions 
from Basil’s grandson Constantine, makes no mention of this or any other of the transactions 
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enica] 


between Basil and Phótios (see pp. 583-4). In introducing Phótios (Book, IV, DP. 583-4), 
Genesius remarks that Phótios's character was ‘in some points better than the average, in 
other points lower’. This is the only reference to Phótios in Genesius’s work. 


1 ido-Symeon, pp. 689-90. Phótios had faked anancient manuscript containing a genea- 
Mu took Basis Arsacid ancestry back to King Tiridates (see PP. 587-8), and he had 
inserted this fake into the Imperial library. The same story appears in N; ikétas’s biography of 
the Patriarch Ighnátios; and this suggests that pseudo-Symeon may have derived the rest of 
his anecdotes to Phótios's discredit from some pro-Ighnatian source or sources. If this is in 
truth the origin of these anecdotes, they are suspect. 

Adontz, ‘L’Age et l'origine de l'empereur Basile I’ (suite), pp. 234-5, draws attention to 
a previous passage in pseudo-Symeon’s own chronicle (Reign of Thedphilos, chap. 24, 
pp. 643-5), in which a persecuted ecclesiastical dignitary, the future Patriarch Methédhios I 
(843-7), regains the good graces of a hostile Emperor, Theóphilos (829-42), by deciphering 
an enigmatic book that has come to light in the Imperial library. The points of similarity 
between the two stories are striking. The Emperor is told that there is only one person who 
will be able to decipher the book for him, and that the man is the disgraced cleric. The cleric 
duly performs the feat, and he subsequently becomes Patriarch. There are, however, two 
differences. Methódhios I subsequently became Patriarch for the first time, Phótios for the 


fact by giving the two characters any pair of authentic historical names. 

M abes Iv, pp. 233 4, accepts, as being true history, the story as this is told of Phótios 
= x I. He suggests, ibid., that Phétios’s faked genealogy was the source of the assertion 
md asil I was an Arsacid, This assertion had been made, already, by Leo VI in his epi- 
a 2 Ka xs I (Vogt and Hausherr’s text, P. 44), before it was made by Genesius and by 

antine Porphyrogenitus (see P. 588, n. 1). Genesius carries Basil's pedigree back to 
mis according to pseudo-Symeon. If the story of Phótios's forgery 
S Tue, It seems more probable that Phétios made Tiridates Basil’s 
"Hen ud n. eid had already been put into circulation. If it had, Basil I would 
i RE ; à 
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rg. Mon. Cont., Rei z ` 
3 Georg. Mon, Cont, chap, 43, po. re aes Cnr nf 


“4 Theoph, Con, Book VE ee 911-12; Leo Grammaticus, p, 321. 
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tion for piety and holiness’, and Theophanes Continuatus repeats, verbatim, 
this testimonial too. "- 

Pseudo-Symeon! and Kedhrénós* add an anecdote from some other 

ce. Tryphon, they say, was tricked into setting his signature to a blank 

pani f parchment which was then filled in by the authorities with a 
ye ip which Tryphon could not repudiate, since he could not 
declar the signature that stood below it. The account of the trick is the 
cae both works, but it is told in different contexts, and this puts 
ehon character in different lights. Pseudo-Symeon says that Trýphon 
tacked into accepting the Patriarchate for a limited term after he had 
ined to accept it on this condition. This story is compatible with 
a MAS testimonial, which is repeated verbatim by pseudo-Symeon 
el as in Theophanes Continuatus. Kedhrénós, on the other hand, says 
Rd the trick was played on Tryphon at the end of his limited term of 
office, not at the beginning of it, and that Tryphon was tricked, not into 
i ing his conditional acceptance, but into signing his resignation. 
e ding to Kedhrênós, Trýphon had promised originally to resign 
after a limited term, without having needed to be tricked into that. The 
trick was brought into play against him because, when the time came for 
fulfilling his promise, he attempted to revoke on it. Kedhrénós's Tryphon 
could not have earned the testimonial that Symeon's Tryphon has been 
given, whether deservedly or not — . , 

A third instance of a deviation is Kedhrênós’s verdict on Várdhas 
Phokás’s professional ability. He convicts him of having been a bad 
commander and been a good officer only as a subordinate, and he makes 
this censure the more pointed by praising Várdhas's sons Niképhóros and 
Leo in the same breath.? On the other hand, Kedhrénós^ follows the 
chroniclers5 in crediting Várdhas Phokás with a fine performance on the 
occasion of the Russian naval raid in 941; and Várdhas's universally 
acknowledged effectiveness in this emergency is all of a piece with his 
general reputation.6 Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s first act, after he 
had rid himself of the Lekapénoi, was to appoint Vardhas to the post of 
dhoméstikos ton Skholón,? i.e. commandant of the Imperial Guards and 
therewith, almost ex officio, commander-in-chief of the whole Army. 


* Reign of Rhomanós I, chap. 37, pp. 742-3. 

* Vol. ii, pp. 313-15. 

* Vol. ii, pp. 316-17. : 

5 eg. Symeon in Cre. Mon. Cont., Reign of Rhomanós I, chap. 50, p. 915, and in Leo 
Grammaticus, pp. 323-4; Theoph. Cont., Book VI, Reign of Rhomanós I, chap. 39, P. 424; 
pseudo-Symeon, Reign of Rhomanós I, chap. 46, p. 747. f 

§ See, for instance, ITepi Hapa8popjjs IToAépov, p. 185, cited 9n. p. 612. h äi 

? Symeon in Georg. Mon. Cont., second bout of Constantine VII's sole reign, c Po Seid 
and in Leo Grammaticus, pp. 328-9; Theoph. Cont., Book VI, second bout o xi bout of 
VII's sole reign, chap. 1, P. 436, and chap. 14, p. 445; pseudo-Symeon, UH 482 
Constantine VII’s sole reign, chap. 1, p. 753; Zonarás, vol. iii, Books XIII-. » p. 402. 


3 Vol. ii, p. 330. 
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tment to this eminent post, two 
: ive Várdhas high praise. S 
chroniclers who record it paus? to giv SP YMEON say. 


; P - layed his prowess in the field over a long peri 
that Várdhas bun om dn first portion of Book VI of T; heaphane Qd 


ime! The aut . r 7 
i padded Symeon's encomium verbatim, adding ‘on many occa. 
sions The author of the second portion of Book VI says that Constanting 
S . 


: ointed first-rate officers to serve under Várdhas 4 
AR eed victory for the Roman Empis os this latter ud 
has to record that Constantine eventually relieve n Phokás pl 
his command of the Guards, he is careful to mention that the reason fo 
this action was Várdhas's old age and infirmity and that Constantine 
gave the vacated command to Várdhas's favourite son. Niképhóros« an d 
appointed another of his sons, Leo, to the command of the ‘Western’ 
districts.6 Niképhóros's and Leo’s appointments were confirmed by 
Rhomanós II.” The author of Hepi Ilapabpou.ijs IoMpov, who Was him. 
self a. professional soldier, cites Várdhas Phokás as having been the 
supreme master of the tactics of ‘dogging and pouncing’, and he testifies 
that he had acquired his own training in these tactics by serving under 
Várdhas Phokás when Várdhas was stratéghós of Kappadhokía and of 
the Anatolikof.5 The weight of evidence is overwhelmingly in Vardhas 
Phokás's favour, and we do not know the source of Kedhrénós's solitary 
adverse judgement. Yet we ought to be aware of this dissenting opinion 
even if we do not find ourselves convinced by it. d 
These and other cases of the kind show that it is advisable to notice not 
only the chroniclers’ usual uniformity but also their occasional dis- 
crepancies, 
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Apropos of Várdhas's appoin is 


^» ¥ Georg. Mon. Cont., p. 921; Leo Grammaticus, pp. 328-9. 
2 p. 436. 3 pp. 445-6. 
i * Theoph. Cont., p. 459; pseudo-Symeon, second bout of Constantine VII's sole reign, chap. 
» P. 755 
f 5 a aa oeei made governor of the Kappadhokía district at the time of his father's 
ppointment by Constantine Porphyrogenitus to b á 
vel ii, Books XIII XVII p Ws g 0 be commandant of the Guards (Zonarás, 
6 Theoph. Cont., ibid. 
7 Theoph. Gont., Book VI, Reign of Rh ó : i 
of Rhormanás IL. chap, a ie baba omanós II, chap. 4, p. 472; pseudo-Symeon, Reign 


è ILILIT. in the Bonn edition of Leo Diaconus, p. 185. 













ANNEX II 


The Texts of ‘Mavrikios’s’ Strateghikon and 
of Leo VI’s Taktika 


In the preface of this book, it has been noted that the editing of Greek 
texts of the Byzantine Age still lags far behind the editorial work that 
had been done on texts of the Hellenic Age. Good critical editions of 
even minor Hellenic Greek works are at the historian’s disposal, whereas 
many Byzantine Greek texts of prime historical importance are still 
awaiting editors of the stature of de Boor and Vari and Moravcsik. 
Until the present book was in the last stage of being revised before being 
sent to the press, one of the most lamentable of these lacunae was in 
Rudolf Vari’s Sylloge Tacticorum Graecorum. This lacuna was filled as 
recently as 1970 by the publication, in that year, of H. Miháescu's 
edition of ‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikón.! 

The first volume of Vári's magnificent edition of Leo VI’s Taktiká was 
intended, as the title-page for the whole Sylloge shows, to be the third 
volume of the Sylloge, and presumably the projected first and second 
volumes, if they had been published, would have contained an equally 
fine edition of ‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikón. Vári's preface to the first volume 
of his edition of Leo’s Taktiká ends? with the prayer: ‘Quae Sylloge ut 
ad finem perfectum persolveretur, bonum, faustum, felix, fortunatumque 
eveniat" This prayer is followed, however, by the ominous dating 
‘Dabam Budapestini, Idibus Decembribus 1915’. 

The fasciculus prior of Vari’s volume ii of the Taktiká was not published 
till 1922, and this fasciculus breaks off at the end of $58 of Dhiátaxis 14. 
At the foot of the title-page of this fasciculus there is an instruction to the 
purchaser: ‘Fasciculo posteriore cum fasciculo priore in unum tomum 
iuncto, hunc titulum abicies!’ Unhappily, the fasciculus posterior never saw 
the light. Accordingly, for §§ 39-116 of Leo's Dhiátaxis 14 and for the 
whole of his Dhiatáxeis 15-20, together with the Epilogue, we have 
still to use the text printed by Migne in his Patrologia Graeca, vol. cvii, cols. 
860-1094. Migne's text is inadequate. It is a reprint of Johannes 


1 Mavpixiov Zirparyywcóv, Mauricii Strategicum, Mauricius, Arta Militară, critical edition, 
with introduction and translation in Roumanian, by H. Miháescu (Bucarest, 1970, Academy 
of the Socialist Republic of Roumania). 

* On p. xxxv. 
..* The whole of Leo's Taktiká, including the portion that Vári has edited, will be found 
in Patrologia Graeca, vol. cit., cols. 672-1094. : 
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e whole 
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Lamius’s edition ( 


Mauricium . . . Lucas Holstenius [of Hamburg] ex Codicibus MSS. quat. 
tuor, duobus Barberinis, Mediceo et Farnesiano descriptum » annis superioribus 
ad nos, nil tale opinantes expectantesque ultro, una cum Leonis Codice 
ad MSS. collato, lacunisque Graeci textüs expletis pulchre restituto, trans- 
misit, Codex satis eleganter pictus est, sed distinctus [? i.e. punctuated] 
pessime. 


Here Scheffer tells us that he himself had not had the opportunity to 
study and collate the four manuscripts which are the ultimate sources of 
his text of the Stratéghtkén. All that he had to work on was a manuscript 
written in his own day on the basis of these four older manuscripts. He 
implies, though he does not state this in so many words, that Lucas 
Holstenius, who brought him this contemporary manuscript, was also 
the person who had constructed it out of a collation of the older four. 
In order to produce a trustworthy text, a scholar must make a first-hand 
study of every manuscript that is not known to be a copy of an older one. 
He must then collate the manuscripts, must ascertain their relations with 
each other, and must form an expert judgement of their relative values. 

Vári did do much or perhaps the whole of this exacting work. In 1906 
he published, in parallel columns, the text of Leo VI’s Dhiátaxis 6 
Tepi Ondicews xafaMapicv. kai 7eLàv,* and the Medicean and Am- 
brosian texts of the corresponding passage in ‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikón, 

: oan rumes a bes s Taktiká, vol. i, p. xxix. 


: Militaris Libri Duodeci: dited b h Schefferus 
Argentorat oe ecm, edited by Johannes fteru: 
Bibiopo) (Uppsala, 1664, published by H. Curio, S.R.M. et Academiae Upsaliensis 


3 R, Vári, ‘Zur Überlieferun, iechi 
i E griechischer Taktiker’, i ini. i j . Band 
(1906), PP- 46-87, on PP. 50-60. - aktiker’, in ha e en 3. 









| 


* Mavrikios's' Strateghikon and Leo VI's Taktika és 


. Part 1, chap. 2.! The Medicean MS. of the Stratéghikón had been 
ie. of the four sources of Scheffer's text, but Scheffer had not had the 
one nity of using the Ambrosian MS., even indirectly. Vári also 
de us, in the preface? to the first volume of his edition of Leo VI's 
Taktika, that 

on textu Leonis recensendo non solum Leonis Tacticorum codices inspicere, 
n liores conferre fuit mihi propositum, sed etiam fontium eius fundamentum 
me ue certius mihi redintegrandi invaluit consilium. Leonem suis cum 
SEU adco artis vinclis cohaerere constat, ut unus sine altero h: 
oracbeat columen stabile firmiterque collocatum. 


The rest of the passage makes it clear that, by 1915, Vari had made a 
thorough study of the relations between the manuscripts of the Taktiká 
and those of the Stratéghikón, and that he had come to conclusions of 
his own that were definite (though not necessarily convincing to all 
other scholars). f i m 

In his text of the Taktiká, as far as his edition of them extends, Vári 
has printed, above the text of Leo's work itself, the texts of Leo's sources, 
and, in printing these, he has done some editorial work on them as well.3 
Thus we have a text, presented by Vari, of all the passages of the Straté- 
ghikón that Leo has copied in his Taktiká, down to Taktikd, Dhiat. 14, 
§ 38, which is the point at which Vári's edition of the Taktiká breaks off. 
Unfortunately, we do not have Vári's complete edition of the Stratéghikón 
itself that Vári had intended to produce. No doubt, if he had been able 
to produce it, he would have incorporated in it much more of his work 
on the manuscripts than he was able to use in the passages printed in his 
incomplete edition of Leo's Taktiká. 

For the Taktikd, we have an admirable edition of the portion that 
Vári has covered, and, as far as this portion is concerned, we need not 
be troubled by Scheffer's information that there were lacunae in the 
manuscript of Leo's Taktiká that had been given to him by Holstenius, 
and that this manuscript had been ‘pulchre restituto' by the filling in 
of these lacunae. Had they been filled in from the manuscript, also given 
to Scheffer by Holstenius, of the Stratéghikón? And were there the same 
lacunae in the manuscripts used by Meursius in his edition of Leo's 
Taktiká—an edition that is the basis of Migne's text? Scheffer's mention 
of lacunae shakes our faith in the text of the Taktikd from Dhiátaxis 14, 
$39, down to the end—that is to say, the portion of the Taktiká for which 
we still have no later or better text than Migne’s. 

We now have Miháescu's text of the Stratéghikón that has already been 
mentioned in this annex. The text is based on five manuscripts, and is 


audquaquam 


1 On pp. 19-26 of Scheffer's edition ; on pp. 50-6 of Miháescu's edition. mE e p. xxx. 
= 3 Vári's preface to his edition of Lco's Taktiká, vol. i, pp. xxxiii-oxiv. This editorial work 
Of Vári's on ‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikón is duly praised by Mihăescu in his edition, p. 25. 
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with an apparatus criticus. The manuscripts used by Mihi esci 
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: z er 
) Mediceo-Laurentianus 87- LV, 4 (‘M’)? This is one of the four m 
ipt t i 
of the manno Pr. text of ‘Mavrikios’, Part 1, chap. 2, and no doubt 
in’s dating of this manuscript is the middle, 
* in ‘M IL t and 
the best of all the manuscripts that contain avrikios’s’ Straté 
and less stylized—that is to say, more authentic.’+ However, Out of 
(ii) Ambrosianus 139 (B. 119 sup.) (‘A’).s Date: eleventh century or 
derived from it. ‘A’ occupies an intermediate position between M 
century or close of tenth century. 
the corresponding readings in ‘N’. 
According to Miháescu, these five manuscripts fall into three markedly 
all three are derived from the same single source. 


provided 
are i 
(i ing to Scheffer, were drawn upon for the produc © 
scripts that, Areora E ed by Scheffer himself. *M? has also bae 
i in his BE: É : 
kou an bonn es of ‘Mavrikios’ that he has printed in his edition 
? ká. Dain hus or, 
ue de uud half, of the tenth century. This is the oldes 2 
: nance e hikón 3 
"The language of the Florence manuscript is, in general, more Popular 
sixty-five of the sheets of ‘M’ that were occupied by “Mavrikioyy 
Stratéghikon, fifteen are missing. 
second half of tenth century. According to Mihăescu, ‘A’ is a frs 
paraphrase of an older manuscript. It is not a copy of *M? ang is not 
and the group of other manuscripts. f 
(iii) Borbonico-Neapolitanus 284 (III-C-26) (‘N’).6 Date: eleventh 
(iv) Parisinus Graecus 2442 (‘P’).7 Date: eleventh century; some of its 
readings have been corrected in the margin to make them conform to 
(v) Vaticanus Graecus 1164 (*V^).5 Date: mid eleventh century. Pieces 
amounting to about six sheets, are missing. i 
distinct categories. ‘M’ is the oldest and the best; ‘A’ is a free paraphrase 
of a manuscript closely related to ‘M’; the other three are a group: 
. Miháescu's conception of the relations between his five manuscripts 
1s given in the following stemma? 





* See Miháescu, 
» f » PP. 15-16. 
A. Dain, Les Manuscrits d'Onésandros (Paris, 1930), p. 43. 


z a i 
cu, p. 15, * Ibid., p. 16, 5 See ibid., pp. 16-18 


7 See ibid., p, 18, 3 See ibid às $ See ibid., p. 18. 
49 De le 


? Mihăescu, op. cit., p. 19. 
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Here Miháescu notes that he follows Dain, and he has also used 
Dain’s text of Leo VI s Problemata (Paris, 1935), which is a résumé of 
«Mavríkios's' Stratéghikón, and Leo VI’s Taktiká, in which long passages 
of *Mavríkios' are reproduced verbatim, 


Icannot appraise Miháescu's text of ‘Mavrikios’, I have no experience 
of my own in the editing of Greck texts. I can see that some, at any rate 
of the differences between Miháescu's Greek text and Scheffer's are due, 
not to Miháescu's access to good manuscripts, but to twentieth-century, 
not seventeenth-century, printer’s errors that could, and should, have 
been noticed and corrected before publication. This blemish is unfor- 
tunate, but, on a larger view, Miháescu has done a notable service to 
Byzantine studies by making “Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikén accessible again 
at last—306 years after the publication of the first and sole previous 
edition. 

Students of the East Roman art of war can feel fairly sure about 
certain elementary matters of fact that are of prime importance for their 
purposes. Leo VI's Taktikd were written circa 900; ‘Mavrikios’s’ Straté- 
ghikén was written circa 600.? Leo was not a professional soldier; ‘Mav- 
rikios’ was one, and he had had practical experience of military service 
incampaigns in the country to the north ofthe lower course of the Danube 
(the present-day Wallachia) that was inhabited by the Slavs in his time. 

Vari holds that the Stratéghikón was written, not at some date circa 
600, but in the eighth century. He also holds that the author's name was 
Ourvíkios (Urbicius)—a different Ourvikios, of course, from the man of 

_ the same name who was writing during the reign of the Emperor Anas- 
-.. tasius I (491-518). 

On the question of the name of the author of the Stratéghikón, the 
evidence is conflicting. ‘M? calls the author Ourvíkios; yet ‘M?’ omits 
the OdpBixiov `Emırýôevpa which, in other manuscripts, is included in 
_ Part XII of the Stratéghikón.* ‘A’ ascribes the book to Mavpixiov . . . rof 
5$ énl roô Baoiàéws Mavpixtov yeyovóros. ‘N’, ‘P’, and ‘V’ ascribe it simply 
to Mavpixtos. The evidence is set out clearly, and is discussed judiciously, 
by Scheffer in his edition (see, for instance, his pp. 369 and 383-4). The 
question is not important. We do know, from the author's own evidence, 













! A. Dain, Les Manuscrits d’ Onésandros, p. 35. 

* Mihăescu, op. cit., p. 13, dates ‘Mavrikios’ within the first three decades of the seventh 
century. He notes, on p. 12, that internal evidence excludes a date in the second half of the 
seventh century. There is no mention of the Danubian Bulgars (pp. 9 and 13). 

3 Vári's views on these historical points are set out in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 15. Band 
(1906), pp. 61-82, and also in 19. Band (1910), p. 553, in a review, ibid., on pp. 551-4, of 

- Aussaresses, L Armée byzantine à la fin du vi? siècle (Bordeaux, 1909, Feret; Paris, 1909, 
Fontemoing). 

‘ Mibiescu, op. cit., p. 13. 

‘i Stratéghikén, Part 11, chap. 5, p. 289 Scheffer; Part 11, chap. 4, p. 290 
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i soldier who had fought : 
that the author was d we also know that BE Eai R. t the 
Slavs in what is ea in this territory after the year 602. The an 
land-forces oprta ersonal experience in this war-zone is borne Pits 
claim oe ^h A d detail of his chapter on the Slavs, as company 
the ee te on the Persians. He rightly gives the Persians pride 
with his chap as the Sasanian Persian Empire lasted, it was recogni E 
place. x xd mans as being their own Empire's equal in Status, ha 
by Mee ie 1 adversary. The author enlarges on the Slavs pecans 
je eppoi to have first-hand knowledge a them. sche : 
The prominence given to the Persians in the Stratéghikón, and the 
absence of any mention of the Arabs, shows that this treatise must have 
been written before the fourth decade of the seventh century. The last 
Romano-Persian war ended in 628. The last of the Persian troops that 
had been in occupation of Roman territory were evacuated in 629. By 
the year 641 the Persian Empire had ceased to exist. The Arabs had 
conquered the whole of it. 

A date not later than circa 630 is also indicated by the prominence given 
to the Avars and by the coupling of the Turks’ name with theirs as 
the other principal contemporary Eurasian nomad people. The Avars 
had emerged above the East Romans’ horizon in 558, and they sank 
below it very soon after the failure, in 626, of the Avaro-Persian siege 
of Constantinople. Between those two dates, the Avars’ impact on the 
East Roman Empire had been potent. The Empire’s encounter with 
the Turks (i.e. with the sixth-century Turkish Empire on the Steppe) 
was brief. There were exchanges of embassies from 568 to 576, but 
in the latter year, these ended in a rupture, and in the same year the 
Turks seized the East Roman city Vósporos, on the Crimean shore 
of the Straits of Kerch. In 627, outside the walls of Tiflis, the Emperor 
Heraclius made analliance with Ziévél, the Turkish Khaqan's second- 
M Soon after this, the empire of the Western Turks seems to 
rd d E up and the occupants of the Steppe to the west of the Lower 
Ns : die Bi d by the East Romans and by the Arabs from 
Bitte bie € seventh century onwards are no longer the Turks 

Tcu uid de tue are E with each other, and 
os, and vertay nii lus dis pi ably written not later than 


1 
Theophanes, p, 316, sub a.m. 6117. * See III, 5 (iii), p. 441 
as g 










ANNEX III 


The Slav Völkerwanderung South of the Danube 


Tue present limits of the area, to the south of the Danube, in which 
Slavonic languages are spoken coincide approximately with the present 
northern political frontiers of Turkey and Greece and northern and 
eastern political frontiers of Albania. To the north and east of the 
whole of this line, except for the northern frontier of Albania, the current 
Slavonic language is Bulgarian;! beyond the northern frontier of 
Albania it is Serbo-Croat.? However, till as recently as 1922 the Bulgarian 
Slav language was still being spoken as far south as the north-west shore 
of the Gulf of Thessaloníké, just to the west of Thessaloniké itself. The 
ninth-century form of the language of these South-Macedonian Slavs 
is the ‘Old Slavonic’ for which the Thessalonian scholar-missionary 
brothers, Constantine-Cyril and Methódhios, invented an alphabet. It 
is still the common liturgical language of the Eastern Orthodox Christian 
Slav peoples, and, for centuries, it was their common literary language 
too. The form of the Slavonic place-names that still survive, south of the 
Thessalonican campania, right down to the extremities of the Pelo- 

ónnésos, tells us that an archaic form of the Slavonic language that is 
now called Bulgarian was spoken in all the Slav settlements in Greece 
that were deposited by the Slav Vélkerwanderung.3 

These settlements did not swamp the whole of Greece. They occupied 
only patches of Greece, while, in other patches, those strata of Greek 
population that had been in occupation since the ‘Dorian’ invasion— 
indeed, since the twentieth century B.c. in the case of Attica—continued 
to hold their ground.* Yet, geographically, the Slavs’ penetration of 
Greece went far. There are Slavonic place-names in Kynouría,s near 
Monemvasía, where the native Greek population of the Pelopónnésos 
kept the Slav invaders at bay, and even in the Mani (Tainaron)*—a 


* i.e. not the original language of the Bulgar founders of the medieval Danubian Bulgarian 
state, but the language of their Slav subjects, south of the Danube, which the Bulgars them- 
selves eventually came to speak. The Bulgars' original language was a Turkish one. 

2 M. Vasmer, Die Slaven in Griechenland (Berlin, 1941, de Gruyter), p. 324- 

3 Op. cit., p. 324. 

* ‘Von einer Vernichtung des Griechentums kann keine Rede sein.’ The Slavonic in- 
fluence on the Modern Greek language is slight (op. cit., p. 325) ; cf. A. Bon, Le Péloponnése 
byzantin jusqu'en 1204 (Paris, 1951, Presses Universitaires de France), p. 65. < 
5 e.g. Laconia, No. 8 (p. 165), No. 12 (p. 166), and No. 43 (p. 169), in Vasmer, op. cit. 
* Op. cit., Laconia, No. 8 (p. 165) and No. 8o (p. 174). 
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Greek de ae E aen F ha soreo Illyrian and Tia 
As for he oe Praetorian Prefecture of the Eastern Illyricum, it i 
He nh ciue into the Romance language spoken today by dc 
o : Roumans. Nor did the Slav settlers who spoke the Serbo. 
br r riety of Slavonic swamp the whole of the dioecesis of the Western 
Illyricum. The Latinized population of this former Roman territory 
likewise continued to hold its ground and escis its language in 
some of the coastal towns and off-shore islands of Dalmatia. All the 
same, the Slav Völkerwanderung produced changes in the linguistic and 
ethnic map of south-eastern Europe of a magnitude that had no precedent 
since the Völkerwanderung of the Illyrians, the North-West-Greek-speaking 
Greeks, and the Thraco-Phrygians in the post-Mycenaean Age During 
the time-interval of perhaps eighteen centuries that intervened between 
these two massive changes of population, there had been barbarian 
invasions that had begun with the Gallic Völkerwanderung in the third 
decade of the third century B.c., and, from then onwards, these in- 
cursions of barbarians had become more frequent. Yet, though the 
had decimated the existing population, they had not supplanted it,4 They 
had come and gone without leaving any appreciable permanent mark 
on the ethnic map. The Slav Vétherwanderung was the first invasion of 
south-eastern Europe for nearly 1,800 years that transformed the ethnic 
and linguistic map extensively and radically. 

The Slavs’ permanent intrusion into the two Illyrian administrative 
divisions of the Roman Empire was initiated, directed, and controlled, 
both militarily and politically, by the Avars, a well-organized and well- 
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* De Adm. Imp., 
and p. 579). 
2 See F. Skok, ‘Ortsnamenstudien zu “De Administrando Imperio" 
tin Porphyrogenitus’, in Zeitschrift für Ortsnamenforschung, 
3 It is possible that, in this previous Völkerwanderung, 
am e Neid indications of this, in place-names in the Balkan Peninsula dating from 
one ra K terwanderung that flooded over the Peninsula in the sixth and seventh 
(andan: iod OREL Era, are noted in A, J. Toynbee, Some Problems of Greek History, 
ee ee Mq rd University Press), p, 99. Vasmer points out, in Op. cit., pp. 158-9, 
" lavonic rendering of the tbs form of the city-name Sirmium, is also the 
; Pethape eimino = Ea Fa 
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ug Alas above its confluence with the Danube. Similar 
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zon f om the lower Danube Wien A 2 Constantinople to Sirmium crosses the 
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Lemerle, ‘Invasions’, PP. 279-81, os 


chap. 50, p. 224 (Bonn). See also the present work, p. 514, n. 7, p. 527, 
des Kaisers Konstan- 
Band IV (1928), pp. 213-43. 
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621 
d Eurasian nomad people of unknown ethnic and linguistic affinities 


arme 


that, in the sixth decade of the sixth century 
> 


of the Christia 

migrated westwards from Central Asia to the Steppe Vier niae. 
shore of the Black Sea. and, from there, to the Hungarian Alföld. The 
Avars organization of the Slav Völkerwanderung to the south of the 
Danube was the chief mark that the Avars left on history. Their empire 
was ephemeral. They made themselves so odious to their newly-acquired 
subjects and neighbours at the western end of the Continent! that these 
seized every opportunity of throwing off the Avar yoke. 

About the year 623, a Frankish trader named Samo led a successful 
resistance movement among the Avars’ Moravian Slav subjects.? Samo's 
successor-state did not outlast its founder's lifetime, but the liberation of 
the Moravian Slavs from Avar rule was permanent, The Avars’ prestige 
was irreparably damaged by their failure in 626 to capture Constan- 
tinople, in spite of their having had, on this occasion, the co-operation of 
a Persian expeditionary force just across the Bosphorus on the Asiatic 
shore. The East Roman Emperor Heraclius (610-41) took his revenge 
for this unsuccessful blow at the Empire’s capital city. Like Samo, 
Heraclius pushed back the Avars’ frontiers by engineering two success- 
ful revolts against them at opposite ends of their dominions, 

At some date after the year 626,3 Heraclius conveyed some sections 
*- of the Croat and Serb peoples to Illyricum, and helped them to install 
*- themselves there, under nominal East Roman suzerainty, in return for 
their ejecting the Avars and succeeding to the Avars’ rule over the Slav 
settlers in the hinterland of the Dalmatian coast. At about the same time, 
Heraclius helped Kouvrat, the Khan of the Bulgar Turkish-speaking 
Onogurs astride the Sea of Azov and the lower Don, to make himself 
independent of the Avars.* It is questionable whether this Bulgar Koüvrat 
is or is not identical with the Bulgar Kowver,’ a subordinate of the Avars 
who revolted at about this date against his overlords and piloted back 
from Sirmia to the neighbourhood of Thessaloniké the half-caste de- 
scendants of the East Romans whom the Avars had deported to Sirmia 
from the south-east. In any case, this was a blow to the Avars, whether 
it was a single blow or a pair. Even some of the Bulgars whom the Avars 
had carried with them westward into Pannonia succeeded in breaking 
loose. The Bulgar rebel Alciocus, who sought asylum with the Franks 


E 
E 













1 See, for instance, the Russian Primary Chronicle, Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor's trans- 
lation, p. 55. 

* Sce Dvornik, The Slavs: Their Early History and Civilization, pp. 60-1. 

3 Stratés, op. cit., p. 330, notes that George Pisidés, who was writing his poem in 628, 
mentions the Serbs’ and Croats’ assault on the Avars in Book II, lines 98-100. . 
* Nic. Patr., p. 24; Theophanes, P. 357. They call the Onogurs Osvoyowboüpot. |. 
; a This question is discussed in III, 5, Appendix I. It has been raised in IÍ, 1 (ii) (a), 

74 n. 4. . 7 
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lzeco who obtained asylum ; 
in th, 
in 630/1, e 


1 may be identical with the A 

ento. , 
Tae i of Paen in the Alföld till they were crushed de 
er attacks—the first in 791 and the conclusive one in 795-65 
The Avars fin tulated in 805. The date of the latest East Roma, 


The Avars finally cap! aves is 676-7, and this is also the date of the last 


ins found in Avar grave : 
pos ie to Constantinople.* The Danubian Bulgars lent the F Tanks 
Pasture. 


d with the lion's share of the Avars’ 
a hand, ane picis of the River Tisza (Theiss) and perha 
dp da is to this day a proverb in Rus’ which rung: copes 
Deon d like the Avars". Neither race nor heir of them remains's — 
ps T ntrast to the Avars, the Slavs who migrated to the south side of 
the ‘Danube and settled in south-eastern Europe have survived, though 
their language is no longer current over the whole of the area that the 
once occupied.® The Slavs who settled in what had been the Western 
Illyricum assimilated the Croats and the Serbs who had expelled the 
Slavs’ previous Avar overlords and had stepped into the Avars shoes. 
The Slavs who settled in what had been the Eastern Illyricum outlived 
and perhaps absorbed, the Avars who, in this quarter, had been the 
organizers and leaders of their migration.” The Slavs went on to absorb 


1 Pseudo-Fredegarius, IV, § 72, p. 157, cited by H. Grégoire, ‘L’Origine et le nom des 
Croates et des Serbes’, in Byzantion, vol. xvii (1944-5), pp. 88-118, on p. 112. See the present 
work III, 5 (iii), p. 438, with n. 4. 1 Pet 

* Paulus Diaconus, Book V, chap. 29, cited by Grégoire ibid., p. II2, n. 29. According to 
Theophanes, p. 357, one fraction of the Bulgars obtained asylum in the Exarchate of 

p P.35 a Ravenna, 
in the Pentapolis. See the present work, p. 439, with nn. 1 and 2. E 
3 Sce L. Halphen, Charlemagne et l’Empire carolingien (Paris, 1949, Albin Michel), pp. 81 
Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, pp. 296-7 ; Runciman, A History of the First Bulgarian Empire, p. 52 
n. 1; and the present work, p. 434. ý 
* Lemerle, ‘Invasions’, Pp. 299, n. 3. 5 The Russian Primary Chronicle, p. 56. 
$ The Graecization of the southernmost of the Slav settlers in the Balkan Peninsula has 
been noticed in II, x (iii) (a), PP. 94-107. 
7 If place-names in Greece whose first two syllables are ‘Avar-’ denote settlements of Avars, 
such settlements must have been fairly numerous, However, it seems more likely that these 
icm pion ia the (Bulgarian) Slavonic word ‘avor’ or ‘yavor’ meaning maple or 
amore tree. Examples are 4Bapixos, ABapviraa, ABopdvy in Ak fa-Aitolf, 
jo ee pp. 65-6) and Navarino in Messenia. CE EANA ONA, (MER 
ere are, however, at least two place-names in Greece which look, on 
A ‘ , A the face of them, 
as if they are derived from the ethnikon "Bulgar' and which, if this is in truth their origin, are 
evidences—considering their locations—th; 4 a : gu, 
of their Bulgar subjects (ice V. —that the Avars brought with them into Greece some 
of these two names is that of Lake B OP. cit., pp. 320-1), as well as their Slav subjects. One 
p. 68); the other is Bub RAN in the north-east corner of Akarnanía (op. cit., 
frontiers of the medieval itate of Bulgaria c district (p. 56). These two places lie beyond the 
in the Ághrapha district ira 1; even at its widest extent. As for the Bovàyápa peak 


thaivia (ibid.), Boupydoieo | Vourghar mountain and Vourgharis spring in Per- 
“J DOvpyapixo in th itri F 
» as Vasmer notes) near Thelen una district (p. 25), and MBovyapioBo (a Serbo-Croat 


medieval Bulgaria’s frontiers, tké (p. 208), these might all have been just inside the 


* are also place-names in Greece 


t some of the Croats (Vasmer, Op. cit, 
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and in the Turkish part of Thrace which indicate 
» P- 319) and Serbs (PP. 319-20) were planted there, 
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ish-speaking Bulgars who in 680 had gained a footho 
e bL qam Danube and had then progressively age 
f the Slav population there as was not subjugated by the East 
Roman Empire. In subjugating these Slavs, the Bulgars had saved them 
from being Graecized, but the Bulgars failed to save themselves from 
iens Slavized.! The peoples who call themselves Bulgars, Serbs, and 
Croats today speak the language of the Slavs whom the original Bulgars, 
Serbs, and Croats had subjugated 3 and no doubt they have more Slav 
than Eurasian nomad blood in their veins. The only Slavonic-speaking 
eople on the south side of the Danube that still retains its original name 
is the Slovene people at the north-western end of Yugoslavia. 

Dvornik? has noted indications that the original Croats and Serbs 
may not have been Slavs but may have been Sarmatian nomads from 
the Eurasian Steppe. He points out that neither the name "Serb nor 
the five names of Croat chiefs^ given by Constantine Porphyrogenituss 
are Slavonic, and he compares® the name ‘Harvat’ with the name 
‘Harahvati’ (Arachosians) of the Achaemenian inscriptions. The Harah- 
vati may have been split into two fractions when, drifting westwards, they 
had run up against the obstacle presented by the Caspian Sea, and the 


th 
south O: 
much 0 


or planted themselves there without asking leave, instead of going on to their intended destina- 
tions in the Western Illyricum. The Croats have given their name to Xapßárı in Attica 
(p. 123), to Xopfár: near Mycenae, in Argholís (p. 127), and, surprisingly, to Xap8dra, near 
Khaniá, in Crete (p. 175). The Serbs have given their name to Ziépf or ZépBy in Turkish 
Thrace, near Kirk Kilise, to ZépBwv (p. 212) on Lóngos (itself a Slavonic name meaning 
*woodland"), to rà Zépfa (alias LepBia or Zepfieía), which covers the northern approach to 
the Pórtes Pass between the Vistríca (Aliákmon) basin and the Péneiós (Salamvriá) basin 
(p. 187), to Zepfiavá in the Yánnina district (p. 50), to ZepBwrd near Trikkala (p. 96), to 
Zepfiavá in Elis (p. 158), to Zépfov in Arkadhía, near Héraía, to Zepforá in Triphylia, 
possibly to Zeppmiroa (alias Zepuzríowa) in Messenia (p. 162), and to Zepymírao (p. 168) and 
ZepBéixa (p. 173) in Laconia. 


1 F, Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance, et Rome au ix* siècle (Paris, 1926, Champion), p. 40, datesthe 
Slavization of the Bulgars in the reign of Khan Omurtag (815-31). The process will have 
been made irreversible by the adoption, in the reign of Khan Boris (852-89), of the Mace- 
donian Slavonic dialect, conveyed first in the Glagolitic alphabet invented by Constantine- 
Cyril, and then in the ‘Cyrillic’ alphabet invented at Preslav, to convey Bulgaria's liturgical 
and literary language (see II, 1 (iii) (a), pp. 104-5). 

2 In Gy. Moravcsik's and R. J. H. Jenkins's edition of Constantine Porphyrogenitus's De 
Adm. Imp., vol. ii, Commentary (London, 1962, Athlone Press). 

3 See Moravcsik and Jenkins, op. cit., p. 132. 

* See ibid., pp. 116-17. 

$ See Moravesik and Jenkins, op. cit., p. 115. 

? The personal name of Heraclius's ally the Khan of the Onogur Bulgars, KovBparos (Nic. 
Patr., p. 24) or «ofpáros (op. cit., p. 33) or xpoBaros (Theoph. p. 357), may have been taken 
from the ethnikon of the Croat people. Onoguria lay on the eastern shore of the Sea of Azov. 
However, the name Khoroathos or Khorouathos occurs, not as an ethnikon, but as a personal 
name, in Greek inscriptions found at the mouth of the River Don that were engraved in the 


5 In De Adm. Imp., chap. 30, p. 143. 


a second and third centuries of the Christian Era (Dvornik, The Slavs: Their Early History and 


Civilization, p. 26; Grégoire, ‘L’Origine et le nom des Croates et des Serbes’, pı 16. Accord- 
ing to Grégoire, the word means, in Iranian, ‘he who possesses trusty friends’). 
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. ave travelled on farther west 
northerly fraction eee pn As for the Serbs, they are loca 
the Caspian s poc between the Volga, the Caucasus, and b 
Pliny! and Py mbaud notes,^ on the evidence of Constantine Porph the 
Sea of Azov. i Sh e Caucasus, there were two peoples named respecto 
gy Zapfáv, and that the Sarván were neighbours ad 
e ho Alti were certainly a Sarmatian people, and, ifa rearguard 
f one Sarmatian people had stayed behind in Northern Caucasi » Ìt iş 
aapi that rearguards of two others may have stayed there too, The 

Pe ‘Serb’ may perhaps also be detected in the name ‘Shirvan’ 

which the Arab geographers called the north-eastern part of the 

Caucasian country known to Hellenic geographers as Albania’. 

If the original Croats and Serbs were in truth Sarmatian nomads who 

had come from the Eurasian Steppe, they must have split, on their West. 
ward journey, (the Croats perhaps for the second time,) into two frac. 
tions: a southern one which must have travelled south of the Carpathians 
—and perhaps south of the lower Danube—into present-day Croatia and 
Serbia, and a northern one which must have travelled north of the Car. 
pathians into ‘White Croatia’, i.e. southern and eastern Bohemia,’ and 
into Lusatia, where there is still today an enclave of Slavonic-speaking 
Serbs. The northern, like the southern, Croat and Serb migrants must 
have subjugated a Slavonic-speaking population and have been as- 
similated by it. 

According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus,? the Croats expelled the 
Avars on their own initiative from the interior of Dalmatia and took their 
place there as overlords of the Slavs who had previously drifted in 
According to Constantine again? the Croats were acting on an invitation 
from the Emperor Heraclius; they acknowledged the Roman Empire's 
nominal suzerainty over them in their new dominions, and they sub- 
mitted to being converted to Christianity by missionaries whom Heraclius 
Mihi e ud esac des of Illyricum were under the 
Werde niei € Koman See). According to Constantine 

quently made the same terms with the Serbs, 


2 by 
East. 


Pliny, Historia Naturalis, Book VI, ch: 
j > chap. 2 . 
; Ptolemy, Geographia, Book V, chap. 8 § I AU i 
4 ae peer : dd mid History and Civilization, p. 27, n. I. 
: D Car, Bock & das de Mo in Moravcsik and Jenkins, op. cit., P. 115. 
ce De Adm. Imp., i 
Morava Pis jn broad rigs a oe 31, p. 148, with Dvornik’s contribution to 
ce L. Hauptm s ts de: i 
seconde men s E b iin de Byzantins avec les Slaves et les Avares pendant la 
Be dm. np, chan e iu vol. iv (1929), pp. 131—70, on p. 166, n. 2. 
OP. cit., chap, 51, pp. 1 : 
"In op. cit, chap, 33, Pu e 
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nting a detachment of them at Servía,! to cover the P 

den e che Cambunian Mountains from the Aliákmon NUR in 
Th essaly, he sent the main body of the Serbs to evict the Avars from the 
Slav settlements in the Illyrian territories that have Since been known 
as Serbia, and he arranged for the Serbs’ conversion to Christianity by 

issionaries procured, in this case too, from Rome. 
ine track followed by the Slavs who settled in the Western Illyricum 
to the south of the River Drava, and the extent of the territory that they 
occupied, are clear. Pushed south-westwards by the Avar occupants of 
the Alföld, they moved forward till they were brought to a halt by the 
Adriatic Sea and the eastern Alps. They evicted or submerged all the 

revious Latin-speaking population except for the few enclaves that sur- 
vived in Dalmatia. The Slavs who settled in the Eastern Illyricum and in 
the northern part of the dioecesis of Thrace between the Balkan (Aimos) 
Range and the south bank of the lower Danube followed several dif- 
ferent tracks, and the ascertainment of the extent of the territory that 
they once occupied has been obstructed by controversies that have been 
inspired partly by nationalism and not solely by a disinterested quest 
for the truth. Fortunately, objective evidence is provided by the survival 
of Slavonic place-names in regions in which a Slavonic language has 
long since ceased to be spoken, and an exhaustive, impartial, and judicious 
study of the Slavonic place-names within the present frontiers of the 
Kingdom of Greece has been made by Vasmer.3 Vasmer's findings are 
clear, and they are not contradicted by the ambiguous evidence of sur- 
viving written records. 

In the Balkan Peninsula, the Slavs succeeded in penetrating the 
farthest, the more distant their tracks lay from the main body of the East 
Roman Empire in Asia Minor, with its European bridgehead in Thrace.* 

On their easternmost southward track, the Slav settlers in the Balkan 
Peninsula penetrated only as far as the Zagora or Zagorje (ie. 'the 
country beyond the mountains’), and they seem not to have advanced 
even as far as that on their own initiative. It was the Bulgars who, after 
establishing themselves to the south of the lower Danube in 680, posted 
the Severian Slavs here to cover the southern approaches to the Veregava 
Pass.5 Here the East Roman Empire managed to hold against the Slavs 


1 Ifit is true that the Serbs were settled at Servia (alias cà Zépfiia), before their main body 
moved on westward into the country that has come to be known as Serbia, it looks as if the 
Serbs had approached the Balkan Peninsula from the east, and not from the north, in spite of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus's attribution of a northern origin to them at the beginning of 
chap. 32 of De Adm. Imp. Constantine is supported by Stratós, op. cit., pp. 327-30. 

? The rarity of Slavonic place-names in the Alféld indicates that the Avars drove the Slavs 
out of there in the second half of the sixth century (Hauptmann, ‘Les Rapports’, pp. 169-70). 
? M. Vasmer, Die Slaven in Griechenland (Berlin, 1941, de Gruyter). 

* This is pointed out by Vasmer, op. cit., p. 317, and by Charanis, ‘Ethnic Changes’, p. 40+ 
3 "Theophanes, p. 359 (see the present work, I, 7, p. 338, with n. 1, and III, 2, p. 358). 
C 8057 ss 
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(though sienta PERN from the northern outskirts of Adrianon, 
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a line running 0! Gulf of Burgas, where the Empi 
; 5 head of the Gult ot PUAS, Were tae fanpire 
je poris "a Greek coastal cities Mesémvría, Ankhíalos, = 
oin 
Sozópolis. 
To the west of 
their way across the 


the western outskirts of Adrianople, the Slavs did u 
Balkan Range into € upper valley of the River 
south of the Marica valley, eir way was blo 
Mis pes pur massif of the Rhodhópé Mountains. cked, 
uis ihe seit of Rhodhópé, there was no practicable route through the 
* the River Mésta (Néstos)? before a passage was blasted through 
modern railway-engincers. But in the next two sectors, stp 
westwards, there was always relatively good access from the 
south bank of the lower Danube to the north shore of the Aegean Sea. 
There are easy passages over the watersheds between the Isker tributary 
of the Danube and the River Stráma (Strymón), and between the 
Morava tributary of the Danube and the River Vardar (Axiós); ang 
the Slav migrants were able to bypass the East Roman fortress Sardica 
sited at the crossing of the Isker-Struma route from north to south with 
the Constantinople-Sirmium route from south-east to north-west, 
The Slavs who descended the Stráma valley could fan out into the 
patches of plain to the east of the river’s lower course and, less easily, 
into the rugged Chalcidic Peninsula. The Slavs who moved up the 
Morava valley and down into the Vardar basin, past Skopoi (Skoplje) 
had a choice, from Skopoí onwards, between alternative routes. Some of 
these westerly Slav migrants travelled on down the valley of the Vardar 
and reached the Thessalonican campania just to the west of the city of 
Thessaloníké itself; but from here they were unable to fan out far. Thes- 
saloníké barred the way north-eastward; the eastern face of Mount 
Vérmion barred the way westward. In the eastern foothills of Vérmion 
the Slavs established themselves at Náousa, as is witnessed by this town's 
Slavonic name,’ but Vérrhoia's Greek name and population were saved 
for it by its East Roman garrison, and, south of the lower course of the 
River Vistrica (Aliákmon), the eastern spurs of Mount Olympus almost 
push the southward-bound traveller into th b Aa h 
Bauh ofthe gorge oF Teche T nto the sea before he reaches the 
€. The Slavs who had descended the course 


I The T 
Slay inne. 5 ge Rata that the Bulgars, like the Avars before them, moved the 
ontrol, like pieces on a chessboard, to further the dominant nomad 


eople’s own mili ed f 
the Erpen Tay and political aims. The Bulgars’ hold on the Zagorje was confirmed by 
Justinian on his throne (Rur. AA reward for the Bulgar Khan Tervel’s having replaced 
The Slavs, Their Early His cuman, A History of the First Bulgarian Empire, p. 30; Dvornik, 
9 History, p. 66). The final cession of the Zagorje to Bulgaria by the East 


Roman Empire seems 
to hav i : 
of Boris’s conversion to iba made in the reign of Khan Borís, perhaps in consideration 


* Lemerle, ‘Invasions, p, 276 ty in 864 (see the present work, p. 358, n. 3). 
i 3 Vasmer, op. cit., p. 209. 
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River Vardar do not seem to have succeeded in forcing their way 
ugh T émbé into Thessaly. — 
pose Slavs who, from the neighbourhood of Skopoi, followed the ap- 
arently less promising route up-stream instead of down-stream along 
the Vardar proved to have made the better choice. There is an easy 
passage over the watershed between the headwaters of the Vardar and 
those of its right-bank tributary the Crna, and, from the upper basin of 
the Crna, the Slavs who entered it could, and did, emerge in three direc- 
tions. One column followed the Roman Via Egnatia eastwards through 
Édhessa! down into the Thessalonican campania, A second column, 
travelling along the Via Egnatia westward instead of eastward, crossed 
the Pindus Range, which is the watershed between the Aegean and the 
Adriatic, into what is now Albania. A third column made its way from 
the Crna basin to the headwaters of the Vistrica to the south-east of 
Lake Prespa, and here this column divided. Part of it went westward 
across Pindus through the Tsangon Pass; another part went southward 
jnto north-western Thessaly (the Trikkala-Kardhitsa district) over the 
easy passage from the Vistrica basin into the Salamvriá basin.? 

The Slav migrants who crossed to the west side of the Pindus Range 
appear to have been the most numerous of all, and they certainly pene- 
trated the farthest. 

In the north-west quarter of Albania, from Elbasan on the lower 
-= &kumbi River to the west of a line running from there northwards to the 
left bank of the United Drin River, there are no Slavonic place-names;: 
*- and the absence of them there tells us that the Slavs who crossed the 
Pindus headed south for the basin of the Voioóssa (Aóos) River, and then 
ascended the Voioüssa itself and its affluents. From the headwaters of 
the Voioüssa, some of them crossed the Zyghos Pass into the Trikkala- 
Kardhítsa district of north-western Thessaly. The main body trekked 
southwards into the Yánnina basin, and their trek was the longest of any. 
It carried them on southwards along the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
Préveza into Akarnanía-Aitolía and on from there, again, across the 
neck of the Corinthian Gulf, from Andirrhion in Aitolía to Rhion in the 
Pelopónnésos. 

Thus the direction and the strength of the Slav Vélkerwanderung into 
the Balkan Peninsula were determined by the contemporary geopolitical 
situation. The geographical factor in this twofold governing force was the 
structure of the landscape—a structure that always dictated the routes 
for human travel in this region until the techniques of modern railway 

1 Vódena, the Slavonic name for Édhessa, is a translation of the name which it replaced. 
-Like ‘Edhessa’ in Thraco-Phrygian, ‘Védena’ in Slavonic means *Watertown'. . 
2 The watershed here is so low that I failed to locate it, though I was on the look-out for it, 


when, on 27 July 1965, I was travelling from Kastoriá, via Ghrevená, to Kalabáka. 
-* Vasmer, op. cit., p. 324. i 
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eering enabled Man, in our day, to overrig 
d dictates. The previous potency of the lan sca e 
fact that, nearly eighteen centuries earlier 


i ted by the : t 
Phrygian, and North-West-Greek-speaking peoples had followeq the 


. The political factor that worked together with the 

2 eho (a p hannelling the Slav Völkerwanderung has been ar 
tioned already. The residue of the East Roman Empire : mili tary power 
operating from Thrace, the European bridgehead of Asia Minor, Pushed 
the Slav intruders westward and then southward. On the shores of the 
Adriatic and Ionian Seas, East Roman military power in the Balkan 
Peninsula was at its weakest; and the west side of Greece, from Epeiros 
down to the western Pelopónnêsos, was more remote than Sirmium from 
Constantinople. 

These geopolitical facts are reflected in the distribution and the 
frequency of Slavonic place-names in Greece within its present politica] 
frontiers. No doubt, the statistics of these place-names have to be dis. 
counted to some extent for several reasons. The districts to which the 
figures refer are unequal both in their areas and in their degrees of 
pastoral and of agricultural productivity per acre—a limiting factor for 
their capacity for providing a livelihood for a non-industrial rural 
population. Moreover, a greater amount of information about place- 
names happens, so far, to have been gathered for Épeiros than for other 
districts.! Yet Vasmer is justified in claiming, as he does,? that the evi- 
dence furnished by place-names is enlightening. This evidence verifies 
three important facts, In the first place, ‘it is out of the question that 
there was anything like an annihilation of the Greek nationality (des 

eA 2 inique iM pe 'considering how many of the 
[Slav] intruders seated VER ea M S de " 
place, when we have allowed for th Mi dee don pe ny 
wed for the relative abundance of our informa- 
tion about place-names in Épeiros, ‘it is still clear that eastern Greece 
d less evidence of Slav influences than western Greece’.s In 
: m UE Vini are rarer in the Lárisa district than 
Eve - {tsa district. In central Greece, they are rarer i 
vvoia and Attica and Boeotia than in Phthiotí "Pho idi 
bic | Boe in Phthiotis and Phokis, and much 
a han in Akarnanía-Aitolía. In the Pelopónnésos, they arc rarer in 
ken and Korinthía than in Akhaia, and they are ctis larly thick 
e ground in Arkadhía and on Mou Y T TEST 
nt Taygetos.5 


698 : 
and motor-road engin 
physical Nature's age-ol 


1 Vasmer, op. cit., p. 317. 


4 Vasmer, op. cit, ; 
4 Ibid, p gi, "7 325 quoted already on p. 619, n. 4. 
5 Ibid., p. 317. 


8 Vasmer, ibid. In two diste; 
UM n two districts, the Slav Völkerwanderung did. not conform to the North- 


2 Ibid. 
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er’s figures fully bear out the conclusions th 

hioc Thrace on the Turkish side of the present-day T ned 
thirty Slavonic place-names.' On the Greek side of the frontier, in Western 
Thrace, there are only twenty of them* (the Rhodhópé massif is hard to 
cross). By contrast, there are 92 in the relatively small Dhráma district, 
which is easily accessible from the lower valley of the Strama (Strymón). 
In the Serrhés district, astride the lower Stráma, there are 111.4 In the 
Thessaloniké district, which bestrides the lower course of the Vardar and 
which includes the Chalcidic Peninsula, there are 152.5 The middle 
prong ofthe Peninsula now bears the name Lóngos, which is the Graecized 
form of a Slavonic word meaning *woodland';$ and IIpéBAaxas, the 

resent name of the isthmus which joins the eastern prong (the Athos 
Peninsula) to the rump of Khalkidhiké, looks like a Graecization of the 
Bulgarian Slavonic word for ‘isthmus’, which is ‘provlak’.7 The Pella 
district, to the north-west of Thessaloniké-Khalkidhiké, has 94 Slavonic 

lace-names, though its area is much smaller? The Flórina-Kastoriá 
district has 165.9 (Though Florina is on the Greek side of the Graeco- 

ugoslav frontier, it lies within the basin of the Črna River.) The re- 
latively large Kozáné (Kózhani) district, which lies to the south of the 
Flórina-Kastoriá district, has only 116 Slavonic place-names ;' but, as 
has been noted, this region, though it lies open to the north via Kastoriá, 
is virtually insulated from the Thessalonican campania and from the 
Pierian coastal plain by the mountain-wall of Vérmion and Olympus, 
whose continuity is hardly interrupted by the gorge through which the 
Vistríca (Aliákmon) River breaks its way to the Aegean coast past the 
fortress of Vérrhoia. 

When we come to the successive tiers of districts to the south of a line 
drawn from the mouth of the River Salamvriá, on the Aegean coast of 
Greece, to the point, opposite the island of Kórphous (Corfú), where the 
Graeco-Albanian frontier strikes the shore of the Ionian Sea, the contrast 
between the respective numbers of Slavonic place-names on the east side 
and on the west side of Greece becomes dramatic. 

In the Maghnésía district of Thessaly, a natural fortress, formed by 
Mounts Ossa and Pélion, overhanging Thessaly's Aegean coast, there are 
only 15 Slavonic place-names.! In the Larisa district, which adjoins 
Maghnésía on the west, there are only 38.1? But in the Trikkala-Kardhitsa 
district, which adjoins the Larisa district on the west, there are 122," and 
the town of Kardhítsa itself bears a Slavonic name.!4 The figures then rise 


West-Greek-speaking Greeks’ Völkerwanderung in its geographical pattern. The twelfth- 
century-a.c, migration had left Arkadhía and Mount Tafgetos unmolested. 


them. Í 


: n iria op. cit., pp. 232-4. : pp. 230-2. : x 224-9. 
: . 214-23. 5 pp. 202-14. p. 206. . 210. 
A pP. 197-201. - 9 pp. 189-97. 10 pp. 178-89. 11 pp. 108-10. 
* pp. 99-102. ` -13 pp. 86-99. M p.pr. - 
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roceeding westwards, we cross the Pindus R 
Here the little Arta district has 44 Sla Ange 
between Arta and the coast, has DA Yonic 
to the north of these two, iur Whils 
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steeply when, still proc 
from Thessaly into Epeiros. 
names,! the Préveza district, 
the Yánnina district of Epeiros, 


than 334.3 um : 
In the next tier of districts to the south, there is a corresponding rise 


: number of Slavonic place-names as we pass from east t 
ee is virtually part of the mainland, but, like Maghnésia, it i^ 
natural fortress, and in Evvoia there are only 19 Slavonic place-name $ 
In Attica there are only 18,5 and in Boeotia there are only 22.6 On i 
other hand there are 45 in Phokís? and 55 in Phthiotís,? while in the sa ! 
tier, to the west of Pindus, there are 48 in Evrytanía? and 98 in Akarn es 
Aitolía.? In the Slav Vólkerwanderung's passage through Épeiros Bas 
Akarnanía-Aitolía, the flow of migrants was so copious that part oe 
spilled over into some of the off-shore islands."! There are eleven Slavo 
place-names on Kórphous (Corfu), four on Lefkas, and three on Kepha]. 
lénía.'* 3 
| Inthe Pelopónnésos there are no Slavonic place-names on the off-shore 
island Alyina," but there are 18 in Argholis,"4 24 in Korinthía.:s 
(including some doubtful cases) in the Peloponnesian Akhaia,1 9 : 
Arkadhía,? 34 in Elis* 42 in Triphylía,'? 81 in Lakonia,2° and i in 
Messenía.?! In the vanguard of the Slav Völkerwanderung into the Balk i 
Peninsula there were two tribes, the Mélingoí and the Ezerítai, who c. is 
to rest respectively on Mount Tajgetos and in the marshes in thel a 
basin of the River Evrótas. The Ezerítai took their name from thei Gna 
habitat. (“Elepds seems to be a Graecized form of the Slavonic word ʻe n 
meaning ‘lake’ and standing for the local Greek place-name Helos’ p 
Alternatively, it may be a translation of the Greek word ‘limn@’ e 
is the name ofa present-day vill ne, which 
of Gýthion ) Ha ki y ad ncar a lakelet to the north-north-west 
. € course of the Ezeritai’s companion-tribe" 
ward advance can be traced in place-names that d n outi 
way. There are a Medyyods and a Mi\yroi in Ea e S E 
in Akarnania-Aitolia,2 a Mex : i perros,” -a Mediyyoßa 
yos in the Tríkkala-Kardhítsa districts 


a MOXyyov in Argholi PT. 
Kyncuri à gholis, to the south of Náfplion,* and a MeXgyoó in 


O less 


1 
pp. 56-61. 2 
š PP. 61-5. 3 = 
: ua Pa 5 pp. 118-20, 7 b». Hi = : RE 
12 Thid, There are, honey T 76: "t pp. 77-80. CUR 
Zia) » however, none on Itháké and onl and thi 
un y one, and this a doubtful one, on 
. 123, 
a 14 
PP. 128-46, pp. 126-8, 
? pp. 145-3. zo PP» 150-9. i Pp. 140-5. 
?? Vasmer, op, cit PP. 164-74, : 
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The Slav Völkerwanderung South of the Danube 


«nally there are 17 Slavonic place-names (includin 

cain Crete! The Slavs had already been at bu in don ua 

in Wallachia before they had started on their trek beyond the south bank 

of the lower Danube. When they reached the sea, they ventured on to 
the salt water In their dug-out skiffs (uovó£vAa). These were inefficient 

even when specially strengthened, as was proved during the second siege 
E Thessaloniké.? Yet, with this frail craft, they managed to raid Crete 
as early as the year 623.4 : 

Vasmer's statistics of Slavonic place-names bear out what we learn 
from the surviving written records, about the East Roman Empire’s 
vicissitudes, after the death of the Emperor Justinian I in 565, in its 
south-east European dominions. These records tell us that, in this period 
of East Roman history, the Empire lost—in some districts only tem- 
porarily, but in most districts permanently—its possession of the whole 
of the interior of its former south-east European provinces, as far to the 
west as the western extremity of the Western Illyricum, and as far to the 
south as the southern extremity of the Eastern Illyricum, which ter- 
minated in the Pelopónnésos. Along the east shores of the Adriatic and 
the Ionian Sea, the Empire did not retain more than a few beach-heads. 
On the other hand, it retained possession of the north and west shores of 
the Aegean, except for two breaks, one on either side of Thessaloniké, 
round the mouths of the Rivers Stráma and Vardar. At these two points 
the Slavs arrived in force, and the territory that they occupied here fell 
out of the Empire's control temporarily, though the Empire was sub- 
sequently successful in re-establishing its rule over these two temporary 

gaps in its strip of Aegean coastal possessions. Of course the part of this 

coastline—and it was the major part—which the Empire did succeed 
in retaining without any interregnum was not exempt from enemy raids. 

These raids were constant, and Vasmer's gazetteer of Slavonic place- 

names shows that some of the raids resulted, here too, in permanent 

settlements of alien intruders. 

The evidence of place-names tells us the extent of the area of the 
Slav settlements to the south of the Danube. We have still to try to as- 
certain the date—or, rather, the principal dates, for it seems improbable 
that the whole of this area was occupied in one single operation.’ Some 

Avo and Kérw, near Khaniá, is a mystery. 
(‘Mavrikios’, Part 11, chap. 
for hours on end, breathing 
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1 pp. 174-7. The origin of Bovpyapo, 

3 "They had been unrivalled in their dexterity in crossing rivers 
5, P- 274 Scheffer, p. 278 Miháescu) ; they could stay under water 
through hollowed reeds (ibid., pp. 274-5 and p. 278 respectively). 

3 S.D. Miracula, Book II, chap. 1, col. 1328. 

* Chronicle of Thomas Presbyter of Emesa, cited by Vasmer, op. cit., p. 14. 

5 Lemerle holds that the Slav Landnahme took the form of ‘a progressive infiltration’ or of 
‘successive waves’, rather than of ‘a conquest achieved at a precise date’. ‘Je ne pense pas 
qu’on puisse parler d’une slavisation dela plus grande partiedu Péloponnése avantla fin du vii? 
siècle. Mais le fait lui-même n'est guère niable’ (P. Lemerle, ‘La Chronique improprement 
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692 i 
; iti I! eventually had continued 
erue uec pue edis ied been overrun far to theit hola Out 
xi te he latest date given by a contemporary authority fo, the «1 
stance, t n of Greece is the beginning of the Emperor Heracliy Slayy 
ouni te turn of the years 614 and 615.? Yet the fortress of S; : fifth 
ie ja far to the north of Greece, on the watershed between ther dica, 
hat Isker, held out till 809, when it fell at last, not to the Riven 
eh to the Danubian Bulgars.’ i avs, 
However, there are two sets of years within one, or b oth, of T 
the main events in the Slav Völkerwanderung and Landnahme sem DEN 
likely to have fallen. The later set is the years 602-26. This span Eis 
begins with the temporary collapse of the East Roman Empire ibo s 
overthrow and murder of the Emperor Maurice, and it ends with the 
Avars’ failure to take Constantinople. This failure cost the Avars th le 
domination over the Slavs whose settlement south of the Danube cir 
Avars had instigated and directed, and, after the Slav settlers had be 
Joose from their Avar organizers and masters, it seems improbable " en 
on their own unaided initiative, they will have continued to kaio at, 
ground or to obtain many reinforcements. The later period of a 
settlement under Avar auspices (i.e. the years 602-26) includes the av 
614/15, in which the Slavs took Greece from the East Romans ac iod 
to Isidore of Seville. The earlier set of years within which the Sla 
occupation of Greece, as well as of the Roman dominions to the Ai 
of Greece, may have taken place is 572-91, years during which the East 
Roman Empire was engaged in a war with the Persian Empire that, s 
long as it lasted, was the first call on the East Roman Goveunees 
imer gie ogee ea m i 
which Romane Perian. n i tiatia d serpent clie es 577, in 
beni This sens INN ego d or peace were opened but broke 
and Slav invasions of the Ro sn i z are those within which the Avar 
are dated by contempora. ae dominions in south-eastern Europe 
are dated by them after M But Fors dpi one of these invasions 
invasions in these ys ed is ere is no conclusive evidence that the 
~ the jejuneness of our Mid EE occupation ; and, considering 
Mint Macrae yl Vi g records of events in the seventh century 
i exte historique et légendaire, in Revue des Études Byzantines, 


voi. xxi (196 z E 
: Meridie pS ba A P 35). Les Sklavénes, livrés à eux-mêmes, pouvaient poser des 
jou, » 1. 3 ne posaient pas à l'Empire de vrai probléme politique’ 
: ue pen op. cit. p. 320, 
ore of Sevill i in Mi 
Graeciam Roman s Nite de 1056 in Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. Ixxxiii: ‘Sclavi 
Peril, [Eraclius dehinc sextum d © passage runs: "Eraclius dehinc quintum agit annum im- 
cclmum agit imperii annum] cuius initio Sclavi Graeciam 
entence seems to be an interpolation. 


Tin 





4: See footnote 2. 


Year. Fo, Ong 
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602, it is not surprising that Isidore of Seville’s statement 
ad ‘took Greece from the Romans’ in 614/15 is the only oe se 
of a Slav settlement in Greece during the years 602-26, 

A victory of the future Emperor Tiberius II over the Avars in Thrace 
in the fou rth year of Justin II's reign is recorded by John of Biclarum,! 
but Tiberius was defeated by the Avars in 574, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment had to make peace with them. 

The Empire was invaded by 100,000 Slavs in the fourth year of Tiberius 
II's reign,’ in other words the third year after the death of Justin II4 
(ie. in 581/2). According to John of Ephesus: this year was signalized by 


the invasion of an accursed people, called Slavonians, who overran the whole 

of Greece and the country of the Thessalonians and all Thrace, and captured 

the cities and took numerous forts, and devastated and burnt, and reduced 

the people to slavery and made themselves masters of the whole country and 

settled in it by main force and dwelt in it as though it had been their own, 

without fear. And four years have now elapsed, and still, because the King 
ie. Emperor] is engaged in the war with the Persians, and has sent all his 
forces to the East, they [i.e. the Slavs] live at their ease in the land and dwell 
in it and spread themselves far and wide as far as God permits them, and 
ravage and burn and take captive. And to such an extent do they carry 
their ravages that they have even ridden up to the outer wall of the City 
and driven away all the King’s [Emperor’s] herds of horses, many thousands in 
number, and whatever else they could find.6 


1 Johannis Abbatis Biclarensis Chronica, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Chronica Minora, 
ed. by 'Th. Mommsen, vol. ii, p. 212. John was a Visigoth who had lived in Constantinople 
for 17 years and had obtained a Greek as well as a Latin education there (Isidore of Seville, 
De Viris Illustribus, chaps. 62 and 63 [44]). John's datings have gone awry (see Mommsen in 
vol. cit., p. 209), but he was well informed about events in the Levant until his return from 
Constantinople to Spain. Mommsen notes that John's latest entry giving local Constantino- 
politan news is under Justin II's tenth year. Mommsen reckons John’s ‘Justin Year 10’ to be 
576, and his ‘Justin Year 4’ to be 570 (not the true dates 574 and 568). However, in any case, 
Tiberius's victory over the Avars, which John records, was before the outbreak ofthe Romano- 
Persian War in 572. 

2 Menander Protector, fr. 34, in L. Dindorf’s Historici Graeci Minores, vol. ii (Leipzig, 1871, 
Teubner), p. 70; Evagrius, Book V, chap. 11; Theophanes, pp. 246-7, sub a.m. 6066. John 
of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical History, Part III, trd. by R. Payne Smith (Oxford, 1860, University 
Press), p. 142, records a raid by the Avars as far as ‘the outer walls of Constantinople’ (? the 
Anastasian Long Wall) at some date before Justin II's death (on 26 September 578), and on 
P. 207 he notes that, before Justin II's death, the Slavs and the Avars were already harrying 
the Empire, and that, after Tiberius II’s accession, the assaults of both these peoples became 
more violent. 

3 Menander, fr. 47, ad fin., in vol. cit., p. 98. 

* John of Ephesus, pp. 432-3. 5 Ibid. 

$ The riders on this expedition are unlikely to have been the Slavs; they are more likely 
to have been the Slavs’ Avar associates. In the passage (p. 142) cited already above, in n. 2, 
John of Ephesus records a raid by the Avars up to the Anastasian Long Wall (‘the outer 
walls of Constantinople’) in Justin IPs reign. The cavalry raid attributed by John of Ephesus 
to the Slavs in the present passage (p. 432) might be either this earlier Avar raid or the Avar 
: raid of 582/3—A. J. T... - eet Ay ] 
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ine the [Seleucid Era] year 895 (a.D. 
i pens and live A peace in the Roman Eaa h ey stil 
encamp and a and lead captive and slay and burn. And they hay, Ce from 
anxiely and nd Silver and herds of horses and arms, and have learnt a 
rich in go ihe Romans, though at first they were but rude savages ds f ht 
better than to show themselves outside the woods and the coverts of us o 

hol pis od rms, they did not even know what they were, with the cum 

n be or three javelins or darts.' Ption 

According to John of Biclarum, ‘Sclavini in Thracia mul 

Romanorum pervadunt, quas depopulatas vacuas reliquere" 

to Menander, Tiberius HI persuaded the Avars to invade the ge 

marauders’ home territory (in Wallachia). The Emperor’s envoy ferried 

60,000 mail-clad Avar cavalry to the Roman side of the Danube en 

ducted them through Roman territory, and ferried them across 3 E 
from there into the Slavs’ country. Tiberius II ceded to the Avan di 
district round Sirmium, but not the city itself* but the Avars t e 
Sirmium in 582, just before Tiberius's death.’ In the first year of Mauris 
reign, 582/3, the Avars took Singidunum, ravaged the country fd 
Ankhíalos, and threatened to destroy the Anastasian Long Walls Th 
Avar raid is recorded by John of Biclarum. ‘Avares Thracias vasta s 
et regiam urbem a muro longo obsident." On this occasion the Ay, nt 
did still more, according to Evagrius.? ars 
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And even to this day, 


tas urbe 
Accordin 


The Avars twice made a drive right up to the so-called [Anastasian] Lo; 
Wall. They took (éferodpxnoav) Singidunum, Ankhíalos, the whole a 
Ellás, and other cities and forts. They enslaved (jy8pamo8icavro) the inhabi 
tants and destroyed and burnt everything, while the major part of the TE, j~ 
Roman forces] was committed in the East. [East 


In this passage, Evagrius may be combinin 
this } 6, us m g some of the Avars’ lat 
exploits with their operations in 582/3. However, there is Hernies 
evidence for the devastation of the agora of Athens circa 582/3,9 and 
this suggests that the Avars did raid Greece in that year. 


* This agrees with the description of the Slavs’ mili i 
1 ux "m 
Chap. 5, p. 275 Scheffer, p. 280 Mihăescu. A. LT. Ragen ne were eer 
* John of Biclarum in vol. cit., p. 214. 
581/2, though John of Biclarum’s dating 
; i 48 in vol. cit, pp. 98-100. 
emerle, ‘Invasions’, p- 289; Hauptmann, ‘Les Rapports’, p. 155. 


5 Menander, ibid., p. i : 
(Leipzig, 1887, Teuba E trai by "Theophylactus Simocatta, Historiae, ed. de Boor 


uis EL Book VI, chaps. d PM i ae p: 25a, gib DUIS 0E 

eophylact Sle 

7 John of Bidarem, n = P. 4; Pp. 46-7; Theophanes, p. 253, sub a.m. 6075. 

ni A 578/9. * at., p. 215. He dates this Avar raid in the first year of Tiberius 
e date is indi " 8 Evagrius, Book VI, chap. 10. 

School at Athens, No, Cy coin-hoards (see Sinclair Hood in "The Annual of the British 

+ Some Evi » P. 423 D: M. Metcalf : “The Slavonic Threat to Greece circa 

» In Hesperia, 1962, pp. 134 seqq.). 


This must be a reference to the invasion in the year 
for it is the tenth year of Justin II. 
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e Empire purchased peace from the Avars at the pric 
d an annual tribute,! but in 583/4 the Avars von hh ia 
Sr glement by secretly instigating the Slavs to invade Thrace. The Slavs 
sere defeate dand expelled. Butin 586/ 7 the Avars devastated the Roman 

"vinces of Lower Mocsia and Scythia and took many cities, This may 
e been the campaign in which the Avars invaded Greece; and 
ta which the city of Thessaloniké was besieged for the first time by the 
Avars and their Slav subjects* 

The Avar invasions in 582 [3 and 586/7 must have been the occasions 
ihe wholesale deportation of the Roman population of the northern 

art of the Balkan Peninsula to Sirmia (Pannonia Secunda in Roman 
Pifcial parlance) that is recorded in the Sancti Demetrii Miracula? and that 
> mentioned, in more general terms, by John of Ephesus, Evagrius, and 
pm of Biclarum. By the year 582 the Avars had acquired first the country- 
side and then the city of Sirmium itself.® No doubt this ex-Roman terri- 
tory had been depopulated by the series of previous barbarian raiders 
and temporary occupants of it, and the Khaqan of the Avars would 
naturally take steps to re-people this Transdanubian bridgehead of his 
cupit with a new population that was versed in the arts of civilization. 


1 Theophylactus, Book I, chap. 6, p. 52; Theophanes, p. 253, sub A.M. 6075. 

2 Theophylactus, Book I, chap. 7, pp. 52-3 ; Theophanes, p. 254, sub A.M. 6076. Perhaps this 
is the Slav invasion that John of Biclarum is intending to record in his entry, under Tiberius 
II fifth [sic] year: *Sclavinorum gens Illyricum et Thraciam vastant’ (vol. cit., p. 216). 

3 Theophylactus and Theophanes, locc. citt. John of Biclarum has, under the third year of 
Tiberius II, the entry: ‘Avares a finibus Thraciae pelluntur et partes Graeciae et Pannoniae 
obsident. Is he here jumbling up with the defeat of the Slavs in Thrace in 583/4 the Avars 
capture of Sirmium in 582 and their campaign in 586/7? 

* Theophylactus, Book I, chap. 8, pp. 54-5; "Theophanes, p. 257, sub a.m. 6079. Theo- 
phylactus names eight, and Theophanes six, of the cities taken by the Avars in this campaign. 

5 Evagrius, Book VI, chap. 10, and John of Biclarum, p. 215, cited on p. 634, nn. 7 and 8. 

5 This siege is recorded and described in the Sancti Demetrii Miracula only (Book I, chaps. 
13-15). The seven-days-long assault began on a Sunday 22 September in the reign of the 
Emperor Maurice, and the year might be either 586 or 597. Charanis, ‘Ethnic Changes’, 
p. 37, holds that 586 was the actual date. Bury, The Later Roman Empire, vol. ii, pp. 13475, and 
Lemerle, ‘Invasions’ p. 290, n. 3, and p. 294, hold that the date was actually 597, not 586. 
Perhaps their reason for adopting the date 597 is that Efsévios was archbishop of Thessaloníké 
at the time (Miracula, Y, 14), and letters were written to Efsévios by Pope Gregory I between 
November 597 and the end of 603 (Lemerle, ‘La Composition et la chronologie des deux 
premiers livres des Miracula Sancti Demetrii’, p. 353). However, Efsévios may have been 
archbishop already in 586, and this date seems, in itself, to be considerably the more likely 
one of the two possibilities. We know that the Avars did invade the East Roman Empire in 
this year, and we also know that in 586 the major part of the East Roman Army was still tied 
down in Asia by the Romano-Persian War of 572-91. On the other hand, from the year 591 
onwards, in which this Romano-Persian War came to an end, Maurice was able to concen- 
trate his forces against the Avars, and, from 591 till the overthrow and murder of Maurice in 
602, the Avars were being harder and harder pressed. In 597 an East Roman force was 
operating, beyond the Danube, in the Avars’ Slav subjects’ home territory in what is now 


. Wallachia (Bury, ibid.). 


7 S.D. Miracula, Book II, chap. 5, col. 1361, cited already in II, 1 (ü) (a), p+ 73: 


|: See p. 634, with nn. 4 and 5. 
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acula does not date th 
f Book II of the Miracu Á € deportan 
The a ict or relatively to any of the other episodes described 
aie and Book 1; but he does state that the exodus of the deport in 
e vaste children took place rather more than sixty years after t a 
alf- ied away captive. If the date of the deportati? 
on 


d been carr! : - 
pinn a 686/7 or both years, this chronological note would q 
he exodus in some year in the 640s, and we know that, from about cle 


d especially after 626, the Avars were losing cont 
Me sca is S aother of their unwilling subjects. 
"The author of Book II of the Miracula does not mention Greece in hi 
list of the Roman provinces that the Slavs and Avars ravaged and = 
opulated, but Evagrius does write that the Avars took ‘the whol s 
Pilas and John of Biclarum says that they took possession of "paris 2 
Greece’. If in truth the Slavs and Avars had not merely raided G 
: ad established themselves in Greece between 581/2 and 586/7 dis 
must by then already have made themselves masters of the regions be 
tween Greece and the south bank of the lower Danube. Charanis hui 
made an exhaustive study of the usages of the word *Ellás't in the work 
of Procopius, Agathias, Menander, Evagrius, Malalas, Hierocles ihe 
Emperor Justinian I (in his novels), Cosmas Indicopleustes, John E 
Antioch, the author of the Chronicon Paschale, the authors of the Sancti 
Demetrii Miracula, Nicephorus Patriarcha, and Theophanes. Charanis finds 
that Theophanes alone is imprecise in his usage. ‘To Procopius, Hellas 
meant the regions of Classical Greece, more especially the country south 
of Thermopylae, including, of course, the Peloponnesus.'? Charanis finds 
that this precise usage in Procopius’s works is followed by all Procopius’s 
successors in the series set out above, except of Theophanes alone. ‘When 
ei Evagrius, and John of Ephesus speak of the devastations of 
reece by the Avars and Slavs, it is of Greece proper, including the 
Peloponnesus, that they speak.'s 
They m es EE the statements that the Avars raided Greece proper. 
Pe oy ine eps d een int te B 
572-91 and not only within he 6 eae lea within the yin 
findings about th n the years 602-26. But, in the light of Charanis’s 
85 about the sense in which the word ‘Greece’ (‘Ellds’) j 
the authors who record the Avars’ activiti SS re ud by 
several questions rs activities, we have to ask ourselves 
Just how far sout ; : 
either of the sinis into Gr eece proper did the Avars penetrate in 
er consideration ? Their successors the Danubian 
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* P. Charanis ‘Hellas i 
Late Classical ox : Media Shan, bugs sources of the sixth. 


Press), PP. 161-76. Cr. cundem, 
aranis, ‘Hellas’, p. 164. 


: h , seventh, and eighth centuries’, in 
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occasionally invaded continental Greece, to 

Isthmus of Corinth, in the Romano-Bulgarian wars dis or 
and 976-1018, but the Bulgars do not seem to have set foot on the 
Pelopónnésos.! If Evagrius’s words ‘the whole of Greece’ are Strictly 
accurate, they imply that the Avars, unlike the Bulgars, raided the 
Pelo pónnésos as well as the more northerly parts of Greece. On the other 
hand, John of Biclarum’s words ‘parts of Greece’ might imply that the 
Avars raided the whole or part of Greece north of the Isthmus, but not 
the Pelopónnésos as well. Again, we have to ask ourselves whether 
Evagrius's word ‘took’ (é£emoAópioav) and John of Biclarum’s word 
‘occupy’ (occupant) mean a temporary occupation or a permanent 
settlement. 

Finally, we have to ask ourselves whether the Avars, as distinct from 
the Slavs whose migrations they directed, made any permanent settle- 
ments of their own anywhere in the Balkan Peninsula, not to speak of this 
peninsula’s southern extremity. We have ample evidence that the Slavs 
did make permanent lodgements in the Balkan Peninsula as far south as 
Greece, including parts of the Pelopónnésos, and these settlements may 
have been started on the Avars’ initiative, though they may have been 
completed on the Slavs’ own initiative, after the Avars had ebbed back 
to the far side of the Danube. Did any Avars accompany the Slavs to 
the Pelopónnésos and settle there permanently together with the Slavs? 
If they did, was the date some year within the period 572-91? 

This last question arises because the so-called Chronicle of Monemvasta,? 
which is our only extant source of information about the indubitable Slav 
settlement and the alleged Avar settlement in the Pelopónnésos, states 
that ‘the Avars seized Pelopónnésos and settled in it and lasted (8ujpkecav) 
[there] for 218 years, subject neither to the Emperor of the Romans nor 
to anyone else, that is to say from A.M. 6096 [A.D. 587/8], which was the 
sixth year of the reign of Maurice. . . ^3 

Unquestionably there was a massive Slav Vélkerwanderung across the 
Danube which produced revolutionary changes in the ethnic and lin- 
guistic maps of south-eastern Europe, right down to the Pelopónnésos 
inclusive, but there are differences of opinion regarding the date at which 
these changes began. Were they produced mainly—or short of that, 
primarily—by the Avaro-Slav operations during the years 581/2-586/7? 
Or were these merely a series of raids which were, perhaps, exceptionally 


Bulgars 


1 But see p. 101, with n. 

2 Lemerle, in ‘La Chronique improprement dite de Monemvasie’, p. 22, points out that a 
more appropriate title would be ‘Peloponnesian Chronicle’ or ‘Chronicle ofthe Metropolitan 
See of Patras’. . 

3 The Chronicle of Monemvasia, MS. No. 329 (5) in the Ivéron Monastery on Mount Athos 
(Athous MS. No. 4449), lines 50-4. The text of the Ivéron MS., which contains Part I only of 
the Chronicle, is printed in Lemerle, loc. cit., pp. 8-11. 
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e Sean undi after the East Roman Empire's temporary Collapse ii 


602.5 This appears to be the opinion of Hauptmann,’ Stein, Stratós s 
Bon, and Lemerle,!? so far as the Pelopónnésos is concerned. , 
One consideration that might seem to tell in favour of the later of the 
two alternative possible datings may be discounted. From 591 to 602, the 
East Roman forces were carrying on a series of successful counter-offensive 
campaigns against the Avars and their Slav subjects, As early as 592 
a Roman force crossed the lower Danube and invaded the Slavs’ home 
territory in what is now Wallachia. From then on till 602 inclusive 
Roman forces were operating in Wallachia constantly. The unknown 
East Roman officer who was the author of ‘Mavrikios’s’ Stratéghikén 
gives detailed advice, suggested by his own personal experience," on 
how to conduct offensive operations in this war-zone beyond the Em- 
pire’s northern frontier.!? Meanwhile, the Empire’s former frontier on the 
lower Danube had been re-established ; for the writer recommends that 
the Roman troops holding this frontier should be stationed one day's 
march to the south of the river.3 The mutiny in the East Roman field- 
force in 602 which cost the Emperor Maurice his throne and his life was 
provoked by the Emperor's order that the troops should pass the winter 


1 See the passage quoted on pp. 633-4. 


not 


2 Accordi i 
4 Theophylactus Simocatta, Book I, chap. 7. dips enr; iid à 
s There is archaeological evidence that refugee settlements were planted on a Bune: f 
off-shore islands along the coast of Greece at about the turn of the sixth and seventh eins 
bct ded ine Aande in the bay of Itéa, on Ráfti Island in Porto Ráfti bay, on Péra Island i 
deine uiua E ns coast of Salamis, on Pavlopétri Island off Elaphónésos, and on 
a T in Navarino bay in the Pelopénnésos. But the pottery found at these sites 
vein ia dria to our question. Its date is the sixth or the early seventh century. On 
tke ee bay of Itéa, none of the pottery can be securely dated later than circa 600. On 
lc ond ME pottery on Ráfti and Péra islands does include seventh-century material 
hee n icis of the British School at Athens, No. 6 5 (1970), pp. 37 and 43-4). 
E Bin Pn €s Rapports des Byzantins avec les Slaves et les Avares’, p. 158. 
Pbi x, zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches, p. 120. 
Chronicon, eb i = a» 119, on the strength of the passage in Isidore of Seville's 
the whole line of PE m P. 632. However, Stratós notes, op. cit., p. 32, that 
? Diop. dio poer esses along the Danube Eu dd by 587. 
1 ‘Mavrikios’, p n loc. cit., p. 35. See p. 631, n. 5. 
(09 See op, cit, lor qe Pr 5 P. 289 Scheffe, p. 2go Mihiescu. S 
(T id, p. 278 Schefter, p. a82 Minaa I 9o Mihăescu. 
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north of the Danube in enemy territory. Is it credible that Maurice 
should have been conducting military operations beyond the Empire’s 
northern frontier over a period of ten years if he had not previously 
evicted any of the barbarian invaders of the Empire who during the 
years 581 [2-586/7. had planted themselves deep in the interior with the 
intention of establishing permanent settlements there? 

This question can be answered briefly and confidently. It is entirely 
credible that, if such settlements had actually been made in 581 /2-586/7 
in the western and southern parts of the Empire’s European territory, 
Maurice should have left them undisturbed in order to concentrate his 
efforts first on driving the enemy out of the Empire’s Thracian dioecesis 
and next on deterring the enemy from embarking on further adventures 
by carrying the war into the aggressors’ home country.! An East Roman 
Emperor's first concern was to recapture, and to make permanently 
secure, the European glacis of fortress Constantinople and of Con- 
stantinople's Asiatic hinterland. This war-aim necessarily had priority 
over all other objectives on European ground. 

Whether or not we conclude from the evidence, taken as a whole, that 
permanent Slav settlements south of the Danube were established as early 
as 581/2-586/7, it will not be disputed that these sixth-century settle- 
ments, if in truth there were such, were reinforced after 602. The years 
602-26 saw the Slavs take to the sea in their dug-out skiffs.2 Now that they 
had thus become sea-borne, ‘they ravaged the whole of Thessaly and the 
adjacent islands? and [the islands] of Ellás; also the Kykládhes Islands 
and the whole of Akhaía,* Epeiros, the greater part of Illyricum and 
part of Asia.’ They depopulated many cities and provinces'. 

This reads like a resumption and extension of a previous bout of 
ravages, evictions, deportations, and massacres, and the date can hardly 
have been earlier than 602, for, at the time of the siege of Thessaloniké 
—the second siege of this city7—in which this fresh bout of aggressive 
Slav activity culminated, and also at the time of the third siege,’ which 
took place after at least a two years’ interval, and in which the Avars 


to the 


1 Charanis, ‘Ethnic Changes’, pp. 36-7, holds that in the years 579-87 the Slavs did make 
permanent settlements on East Roman ground, and that there is no evidence that these 
settlers either withdrew voluntarily or were evicted in the years 591-601. oy ri 

2 The S.D. Miracula, Book II, chap. 1, col. 1325, names five Slav tribes that did this, and 
adds that the rest did likewise. 

3 When the East Roman admiral Sisínnios landed on the island of Skiathos en route from 
Ellás to Thessaloniké, he found Skiáthos deserted (S.D. Miracula, Book II, chap. 5, col. 1369). 
The occasion was the arrival in Macedonia of the half-caste descendants of the East Romans 


: .. who had been deported to Sirmia. The date was some year in the 630s or 640s.—A. J.T. 


* i.e. the Roman province of Achaia, which extended over the whole of Greece, including 
the Pelopónnésos, lying to the south of Thessaly and Epeiros.—A. J. T. 

5 i.e. the Roman province of Asia in western Asia Minor.—A. J. T. ; 

5 S.D. Miracula, Book II, chap. 1, col. 1325. » 

7 Described in S.D. Miracula, Book II, chap. 1. 3 Described ibid., chaps. 2-3. 
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ing part, the archbishop of Thessaloniké was John, 
played Be ares be of the year 603, a letter had been addres 
as recently as I to Efsévios,? who had been archbishop of Thess 
P en EA the first siege. Moreover, the Slavs' Völkerwanderun 
at e a t south of the Danube was still in progress on the eve s ani 
sett en siege: for the besiegers brought with them their fami 
aas ie the intention of establishing themselves in the ci 
i Prad taken it, as they hoped and exp ected to do.? The Slavs’ Offensi 
E its climax in the second and third of the three unsuccessh, i 
sieges of Thessaloniké may well be the event which Isidore of Seville 
in his Chronicon, dates at the turn of the years 614 and 615 and Which ke 

records in the laconic sentence ‘Sclavi Graeciam Romanis tulerunt’ 4 

This would be compatible with the dates at which the number of East 

Roman coins falls to zero 1n the Pelopónnêsos, outside Corinth, and 

dwindles sensationally at Corinth itself, even on the Akrokórinthos, 

The third of the three unsuccessful sieges of Thessalonikés was made 

not, like the second siege, by the Slavs acting independently, but like 
the first, by the Avars together with their Slav and other subjects. The 
preceding two years had been spent by the Khaqan of the Avars in mak- 
ing elaborate preparations. He brought with him a formidable sie, 

; : : : : ge- 
train ;° his force included Slavs and Bulgars, besides his own mail-clad 
Avar cavalry ;? and this time the assault on the city was kept up for thirty- 
three days before it was abandoned. 

None of the three sieges of Thessaloniké is dated in the Sancti 
Demetrii Miracula, and this is our sole source of information about them 
except for an inscription on the church of St. Demetrius which records 
a siege in the year 612.8 If this was the second siege, not the Slavs’ 
abortive attempt, at some date between the dates of the first two sieges 
to take Thessaloniké by surprise,? the third siege may perhaps be dated 
up circa 614/15, which is the date indicated by the entry in 
sidore’s Chronicon for the Slavs’ conquest of Greece. In any case, both 


th d DE 
ne bere dand the third siege must have been later than 603 and earlier 


* 8.D. Miracula, Book II, cha 
ii 'acula, , chap. 1, col. 1325, and Book II chap. 2, col. 1337. In at least 
manuscripts of the S.D. Miracula this Archbishop John P credited with tba authorship 


of Book I (Lemerle, ‘La C iti i 
oes i ‘ à Composition et la chronologie des deux premiers livres des Miracula 
a Lemerle, ‘La Composition et la chronologie", p, 353 
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* See p. 632, n. 2. 

* Ibid,, col, 1340. : 
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8 Vlasto, op. cit., p. 5. 
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trongest argument for holding that the mass.s 
eae su did not begin till after 602 is not decur d s 
Roman military operations m Europe from 591 to 602; it is the evidence 
of the finds—or the lack of finds—of coins, in the Aegean area in general! 
and in the Pelopónnésos in particular—above all at Corinth, the capital 
"v of the Roman province of Achaia. 

‘For all reigns till the close of the sixth century, Byzantine [i.e. East 
Roman] coins, are common" at Corinth, which had been the capital of 
the Roman province of Achaia since its creation by Augustus. Even at 
Olympia, à cache of coins was deposited as late as the reign of Phokás 
(602-1 0), though Olympia had lost its importance since the suppression 
of the pre-Christian religions of the Roman Empire and had presumably 
long since ceased to be fortified or defended. It is true that the latest- 
known pre- Völkerwanderung inscription in the Pelopónnésos is one at 
Corinth mentioning the Emperor Justin II together with the regent 
Tiberius, and therefore inscribed at some date within the years 574-8, 
but this negative evidence is outweighed by the positive evidence of the 
coin-finds. The cache at Olympia is particularly pertinent, since Olympia, 
unlike Corinth, lies in the part of the Pelopónnésos that was overrun 
and occupied by Slav invaders eventually. 

Thus the archaeological evidence is incompatible with the Chronicle 
of Monemvasía's statement that the Avars had seized the Pelopónnésos 
and settled in it by 587/8 and that they lasted there for 218 years. This 
refutation of one statement in the Chronicle raises the general question 
whether or not the Chronicle is a trustworthy source, but it does not, 
by itself, settle this question; for a document is not necessarily dis- 
credited in general by the exposure of a single error in it, even if the error 
relates to an important point, as it does in this case. 

The Chronicle of Monemvasía falls into two parts, which are really two 
separate and independent works. Part II consists of a series of notices 
about the church of Lakedhaimon, and all these notices except one, 
which records the elevation of the See of Lakedhaímon to metropolitan 
status, concern the period 1261 to circa 1350.5 This part has no bearing 
on the subject of this Annex, or indeed of this book. Part I, on the other 
hand, is wholly relevant. It deals with Avar and Slav activities in the 


1 See D. M. Metcalf, ‘The Aegean Coastlands under Threat: Some Coins and Coin 
Hoards from the Reign of Heraclius, in The Annual of the British School at Athens, No. 57 (1962), 
Pp. 14-23. “The emphasis on coastal and island sites is pronounced . . . The large proportion 
of island finds from this reign is significant’ (p. 14). ‘The coins point to the fifth and sixth 
Co of Heraclius, that is October 614 to October 616, as being the critical period’ 

p. 16). 

* A. Bon, Le Péloponndse byzantin jusqu'en 1204 (Paris, 1951, Presses Universitaires de France), 
P. 52. 

-3 Bon, op. cit., p. 51. 

5 Lemerle in loc, cit., pP.24-5. - 
08967 


4 Bon, op. cit., p. 50, n. 2. 
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642 s f th - ; 
: to, and including, the reign of Nike, 
Balkan Peninsula e d that date.! Both parts of the Chron I 


b E 
rbd Ps No. 220 (4) in the Koutloumousíou Monaste,, *'* 
Mund Athos and in the former Turin MS., of which a copy Was made 


- riginal was destroyed in 1904 in a fire. Part I 
in 1903 UA T MS., and Part II alone in the Rome MS., tani 
ie "discovered in 1910. The best, as well as the fullest, text of Part Į 


hp 
i n Manuscript S. VEM 
is the Ivéro sion of Part I of the Chronicle is given in a scholion) 


iated ver ; 
rub: Kaisáreia in the margin of a copy of the 


itten by Aréthas of Kais l i 
Niképhóros's Klronographikón Sjndomon* which had been made p, 
Aréthas in 931/2.5 The scholion, as far as it reproduces Part | Of the 
Chronicle, follows it verbatim with a few variations. Some of these (e. 


the enumeration of the districts of Greece that were overrun) are merel 
learnéd corrections and elaborations of the names given in the Chronicle 
but there are other variations in matters of substance., ? 
. The verbatim correspondence of the two documents used to be ac 
counted for by the hypothesis that each of the two was derived "n 
dependently from a lost common source. The Chronicle certainly cannot 
have been derived from the scholion, since it contains material that the 
scholion omits ; and it used to be held that the scholion, the date of Which 
is known to have been not much later than 931/2, cannot have been 
derived from the Chronicle, because the Chronicle refers to the Emperor 
Niképhóros I as rod raAuo9 roô yovros Z'ravpáxtov (as his son and Suc- 
cessor). Manifestly this description of Niképhóros I has been inserted in 
order to distinguish him from Niképhóros II Phokás ; Niképhóros II did 
not come to the throne till 963; and it was therefore inferred that Part I 
of the Chronicle must have been written later than 963. 
_ Lemerle, however, has suggested$ that the description of Niképhóros I 
z the Chronicle is not a part of the original text but is a gloss added after 
i a pus sendy the description is evidence that the text itself was 
hop ii psi e after E In any case, the Chronicle, Part I, must 
did Gal ac A js 218 the year in which the See of Lake 
of the Ecumenical Patriarch Tarfa les ae pud al peter sc n 
betig no longer aies Os A arasios, since it mentions Tarásios as 
Emperor Niképhóros 1 oe i Du that the description of the 
text (which does not mentor UR han Ni rd iid e = es 
nearer to 806 than to 1082/3; that i e ud dar ap n 
3; that it is, in fact, earlier than 931/2; and 


? See the Ivé ; 
€ Ivéron MS., Greek text, lines 54-76 in Lemerle, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 


. * Lemerle in loc, cit 
- cit pp. 5-8 E 
? Translated by Len, ds a s" iu Pu the present work, p. 337, n. 2. 


:* Opposite the entri ; 
Lemerle in Dn relating to the r eign of Niképhóros I (Lemerle in loc. cit., pp. 25-7). 
* Ibid., pp. 16-17. 7 Ibid., p. 22. 
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that it is itself the source of Aréthas’s gloss on the Khronographikén Sjn- 


prm Chronicle is, in truth, Aréthas's source, Aréthas must have 
believed that the Chronicle was authentic and trustworthy, and Aréthas 
was both a learnéd man and a native of Pátras, as he himself tells us in 
his gloss. It will be seen that, if Lemerle is right in his dating of the 
Chronicle, Part I, this source gains credit on two accounts: its date is 
much closer than had previously been supposed to the events that it 
records ; and it has been highly regarded by a Peloponnesian scholar 
whose home-town, Patras, is the focus of the chronicler’s interest, 

It is important to make out, if this is possible, what the Chronicle’s 
true value is; for the Chronicle is our sole source of information about 
the extent, the circumstances, and the date of the Slav settlements in the 
Pelopónnésos. A student's appraisal of the Chronicle's value will there- 
fore govern his view of this critical event in the Pelopónnésos's history. 
The appraisals of scholars who have studied the subject have differed 
radically. 

The verdict of P. Charanis is that ‘the Chronicle of Monemvasia is 
absolutely trustworthy and constitutes one of the most precious sources 
on the Avar and Slav penetration of Greece in the reign of Maurice 
In his belief in the trustworthiness of the Chronicle, Charanis goes to 
considerably farther lengths than Lemerle, and Lemerle has several 
reservations to make regarding Charanis's judgements. Above all, 
Lemerle does not follow Charanis in accepting the Chronicle's statement 
that the occupation and settlement of the Pelopónnésos was the work of 
the Avars, and that the date of this event was 587/8.3 

At the opposite extreme to Charanis, the trustworthiness of the 
Chronicle has been impugned by E. P. Kyriakídhés.* His work is learnéd 
and ingenious, and he succeeds in demonstrating that, on a number of 
scores, the trustworthiness of the Chronicle is open to question, but un- 
fortunately Kyriakidhés's findings are vitiated by the author's manifest 
partisanship in a modern nationalist controversy that is irrelevant to 
early medieval facts. Kyriakídhés concludess that the Slavs' lodgement 
in the Pelopónnésos amounted to nothing more than an infiltration of 
‘pastoral Slav clans’ that drifted into the Pelopónnésos peacefully in the 
eighth century [sic]. In his winding-up,$ Kyriakidhés reveals that his work, 


I 





1 Lemerle in loc. cit., pp. 26-7. a , qd 

? "The Chronicle of Monemvasía and the Question of Slavonic Settlements in Greece in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Five (1950), pp. 139-66, on p. 163; cf. eundem, ‘On the 
Question of Slavonic Settlements in Greece during the Middle Ages’, in Byzantinoslavica x 
(1949), pp. 254-8. 

3 Lemerle in loc. cit., p. 48. 

4 Of ZAdBo. èv ITelorovviaq (Thessaloniké, 1947, No. VI in the Belar 
<3. On his p. 94. 


, 1 af MeMras series). 
é On his p. 97. 








: c * Ibid, p. 35, with n, 53. i 
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644 ; ns i 
. «te ig in truth a Greek nationalist’s anti-Fallm, 
cn Su em of the Slavs in Greece has suffered the sam 
biis fate as the problem, in early Russian history, of the nationalit, 
a Fe hos, Tt has been bedevilled by modern nationalism, The die 
tinguished American scholar Charanis (Xap aris) is of Greek origin, to 
judge by his name. Yet, unlike Kyriakidhés, Charanis has made a stuq 
m the evidence which is patently objective, even if Lemerle is right į 
o Kyriakidhés’s hyper-scepticism, Charaniş à 


P : ABUS 
udging that, in contras c 
coal credulous. Lemerle pays a handsome tribute to Kyriakidhées 
learning, acuteness, and forensic ability,! but his verdict on this scholars 


thesis is that ‘il s'agit la d'un savant enchainement d'hypothéses in. 
génieuses certes, mais ... dont] ensemble Us est d'une fragilité qui non 
seulement n'emporte pas la conviction, mais s carte du vraisemblable’, 
Lemerle himself approaches the problem of arriving at a just valuation 
of the Chronicle by pointing out that its author knew, and used, the 
sources —Evagrius, Theophylactus Simocatta, Theophanes—that have 
been cited in the present annex,’ but that these sources gave him no 
information about events later than the year 586/7. For his account of 
what happened in the Pelopónnésos after that, the chronicler's only 
source was local Peloponnesian Greek tradition. He therefore has to 
make a new start* when, at line 35 of the Ivéron MS., he begins to tell 
the story of what happened in Greece—a part of the Balkan Peninsula 
that his written sources mentioned only in vague and general terms. The 
chronicler tacks his piece based on local tradition on to his preceding 
piece based on written sources by ascribing the invasion of *the whole of 
Greece’ (rjv "EMdóa mácav), which implicitly includes the Pelopónnésos 
to the Khaqan of the Avars, and he dates this alleged Avar invasion of 
Greece and permanent settlement there as being accomplished facts by 
the year 587/8, because the immediately preceding year 586/7 was the 
latest year in which his written sources recorded Avar activity in the 
Balkan Peninsula, This dating is the grounds for his statement that, in 
the Pelopónnésos, there was an interregnum of 218 years between the 
ae of the local barbarian Landnahme—allegedly by the Avars, not by the 
Ram ed the date in the reign of Niképhóros I at which the East 
à ip ud Government re-established its authority over those 
Why did Ta pee a Eni temporarily been independent. 
Seda esce Gad ae Ta wri ten sauge fail to inform him about 
East Roman dre doc d For the reason that made the 
pendable part of t terii. a fail to save this outlying and ex- 
ry from barbarian invasion and eventual 


* Lemerle in loc, cit 
4 Ibid., pp. 11-12, » P- 46, ER 


€rayer 


2 Ibid., p. 48. 
4 Ibid., pp. 13, 21, 22. 
$ Ivéron MS., lines 51-5. 
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ation. It has been noted in this Annex already that the East R. 

"s and soldiers’ prime concern in the Balkan Peninsula para 
retain or to recover the European hinterland of Constantinople. The 
East Roman historians wrote, as the statesmen and soldiers acted, from 
s Constantinopolitan standpoint. 


They have no knowledge of what is happening in central Greece and the 
Pelo pónnésos. Living and writing, as they did, at Constantinople for the most 
t, they reflect the point of view of the capital, and the capital’s interest 
is concentrated on the adjoining European provinces, on Thrace above all 
and in à general way on. the districts beyond or along the trunk road running 
to the Danube valley via Philippopolis, Sardica, Naissus, Singidunum, and 
Sirmium. Their horizon is virtually limited to that.: 


*.Lemerle points out? that we should have no information about the sieges 
of Thessaloniké by the Avars and Slavs if the Sancti Demetrii Miracula had 
not survived. These historic sieges are not mentioned by the literary 
historians. How, then, could it be expected that these should have re- 
corded what happened in the Pelopónnésos? 
The only information that we have about the Pelopónnésos's fortunes 
is given to us by the Chronicle of Monemvasia, Part I, and by Aréthas’s 
abridgment of it, if that is what Aréthas’s scholion is, The Ivéron MS. 


of the Chronicle states that 
jn another invasion (eiefoAj) they [the Avars] subjugated the whole of 


statesmen 





4 Thessaly and the whole of Ellas, namely Old Epeiros [i.e. the Roman province 


5. Epirus Vetus], Attica, and Évvoia. They also made an invasion into the 

P? Pelopónnésos, conquered it by act of war, drove out the noble and Hellenic 
peoples (rà e)yevij xal ‘E\Anvixa £8v5) and, when they had destroyed them, 
settled there themselves (xai SiadGeipavres kardkwav odrol ev adrf).3 

i 

& 


In this passage, Aréthas’s version differs from the Chronicle’s on several 
points. Aréthas makes the invaders of the Pelopónnésos LOAaByvoi, not 
Avars. In the list of invaded districts, he mentions the two Thessalies, 
Ainianía, and the two Lokridhes, besides Old Epeiros, Attica, Évvoia, 
and the Pelopónnésos, but he does not bring in the term ‘the whole of 
Ellas’ to comprise the four last-named districts. Aréthas also, apropos of 
the Pelopónnésos, writes ‘the indigenous Hellenic peoples’ (rà éyyevfj 
'EXwvucá. Evn) instead of ‘the noble and Hellenic peoples’ (rà edyevij 
kal ‘EAnvixd vq)4—a version that seems more likely than the Ivéron 
MS.’s version to have reproduced correctly the original text of the 
Chronicle. Aréthas is certainly right in substituting the X0[?A]afvot for 


2 [bid. 3 Ivéron MS., lines 35-8. 


DAdBor d Ilelomovvíjo, pp. 45-6 
h his translation of Aréthas's 










1 Lemerle in loc. cit., p. 33. 

* Charanis, loc cit, p. 147; S. P. Kyriakidhés, Oi 
Compare Lemerle's text of the Ivéron MS. on his pp. 8-11 wit 
scholion on his p. 26. 
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: ted already that the C 

the Chronicle. It has been no 3 

oe ipie nr of the Pelopónnésos to the Avars probably j 

to link the Peloponnesian tradition, on which it is now q 

to up hich it has drawn up to this poin 


with the literary sources on we? : 
general account of Avar activities 1n the Balkan Peninsula. But, after the 


2 i behind, h 
f the Chronicle has left these literary sources > he calls ¢ 
rdi xut in the Pelopónnésos, not Avars, but và zo 2 
2Ovos,! and they were in truth Slavs, as they are called by Constantine 
A iae i) Aud as is testified by the place-names that they have 
put on the map. : : 
The Chronicle (Ivéron MS.) states, as has been mentioned in a Previous 


chapter,? that the people of Patras took refuge from the invaders m 
Rhiyion (Reggio di Calabria), the Argives on . Oróvé Island’, the 
Corinthians on Aiyina, and some of the Lakones in Sicily, where thes 
still live at Dheménna, are called Dhemenitai instead of Lakedhaimonita, 
and continue to speak the Laconian dialect. Of these exoduses, Aréthas 
mentions only the exodus of the people of Patras to Reggio. 

The Ivéron MS. of the Chronicle continues :* 


TONicle 
n Order 
T; awing 
t for its 


Some [of the Lákones], however, found a not easily accessible (8¥oBarov) 
site on the sea-shore, built a strongly fortified city there, named it ‘Monem. 
vasia’ because there is only a single way in by which it can be entered, and 
settled in this city with their own bishop. The shepherds and peasants settled 
in the adjacent rugged places that have recently5 (én’ coydrwv) been gi 
the name dzakontai (r[axamías). FINES ques 


The Ivéron and Koutloumousiou MSS. of the Chronicle and the 
scholion of Aréthas then state, in almost identical words, that *only the 
eastern part of the Pelopónnésos, from Corinth to Cape Maléa,$ remained 
uncontaminated by the Slav people (roô X0[?A]afiwoà £vovs kaÜapevov- 
ros) because of its ruggedness and its difficulty of access". 

This statement that the east side of the Pelopónnésos, from Corinth to 
Cape Maléa inclusive, remained continuously free from Slav occupation 
juod by the distribution of Slavonic place-names in the 

TRE and it is not contradicted by other pieces of evidence. 
E ur en Nikólaos III (1084—1111), in a synodical 
x uiia of e mperor Aléxios I, declares that, ‘for 218 years, 
sumably derived. di cQ. Pot in the Pelopónnésos'. The figure is pre- 

y derived, directly or indirectly, from the Chronicle of Monemvasia, 


t Ivéron MS, lines 56- " 
es 7 and line 6o, T 
? Gharanisin loc ci, eet Go * In I, 1 Gi) (a) on pp. 15-6 
?, T. n es 44—50- 
© Méry M. rendering in loc. cit., p. 144, and Bon's i à 
n Ma ea a e Maina dep e 
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ns for rejecting it have already been given. i 
e oci also to reject. the Chronicle's Scien ren du 
ever the length of this time may have been, the barbarian settlers in the 
Peloponnésos were independent, and this is compatible with the 
Chronicle’s further statement that the eastern side of the Pelopónnésos 
remained continuously free from barbarian intrusion. The Chronicle 
does not say, as the Patriarch Nikólaos says, that the whole of the 
Pelopónnésos was inaccessible for East Roman officials—if this is the 
Patriarch’s meaning ; if he means that the whole of the Greek population 
of the Pelopónnésos had been evicted and that, for 218 years, no East 
Roman subject had been able to set foot in the Pelopónnésos, the 
Patriarch's contention cannot be taken seriously. 

It has been maintained that there is archaeological evidence for the 

ce of Avars at Corinth. At the foot of the Akrokórinthos, in two 
ves containing eight bodies in all, the objects buried with the bodies 

(e.g. buckles and weapons) have been held by some archaeologists to be 
of the same make as objects found in early-seventh-century graves in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Balaton in what is now Hungary. This identifica- 
tion of the objects from Corinth as being Avar has been accepted by 
Charanis. However, there are archaeologists who contend that these 
objects are, not Avar, but Byzantine.? 

The statistics of finds of East Roman coins at Corinth indicate that 
the Empire’s hold on Corinth weakened in the course of the seventh 
century (as we should infer from the evidence of the surviving written 
records), but the statistics also indicate that the Empire’s hold continued 
to remain feeble down to the reign of Basil I, though our written records 
testify that the Empire re-established an effective control over the whole 
of the Pelopónnésos in the reign of Niképhóros I, with the partial excep- 
tion of the domains of two Slav tribes, the Mélingoi and the Ezeritai, in 


southern Laconia. 


From the reign of Heraclius (610-41 onwards) they [i.e. East Roman coins] 
become rare in the lower city but continue to be fairly numerous on the 
Akrokórinthos until the time of Constantine [Constans] II (642-68) ; from 668 
until the accession of Leo VI (886), none had been found by the year 1932 
on the Akrokórinthos, though a very few stray specimens [dating from 
this period] have been found in the lower city, especially from the reign of 
Niképhóros I (802-11) onwards. They begin to become slightly more numerous 
again in the time of Theóphilos (829-42), and notably in the time of Basil I 
(867-86). When we arrive at Basil I’s reign, the finds become abundant? 


1 Charanis, ‘On the Question of the Slavonic Settlements in Greece’, p. 257. 

2 See Bon, op. cit., p. 50, with n. 1. ] 

3 Bon, op. cit., p. 52, with the statistical table on p. 53. According to Charanis, ‘On the 
: Question of the Slavonic Settlements in Greece’, p. 257, the date of the striking diminution of 
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E n - wever, negative; i 
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ation. : 
SE bou e's statement that the eastern side of the Pelopénna 
&om Corinth to Cape Maléa inclusive, remained free from barh iig 
ea ation is not incompatible with its previous statement that A 
pre “as found asylum on Oróvé Island, and Corinthian refugee Blve 
Atyina. The evidence of place-names indicates that the Argholig " 
Corinthia did not remain completely immune from Slav encr cachments 
put the number of the consequent Greek refugees from these two dist a 
have been small. If Orévé Island is Lévinthos, it can have ac is 
than a few refugees, and Aíyina cannot hec 
commodated many. There is no record that either of the two Eae 
Corinth and Argos, themselves, ever passed out of East Roman fae 
On the other hand, it is credible that the whole population of the a s. 
Patras emigrated (7... r&v Tarpéiv nós perwrioðn)! to Regs 
Calabria. Patras lies on the coast of the Pelopónnésos a very short s : 
tance to the west of the straits between Rhión and Andirrhion at i 
mouth of the Gulf of Corinth. It lay right in the fairway of tlie SI : 
Völkerwanderung. The distribution of place-names shows that the SI 
in the seventh century of the Christian Era, like their N orth-West-Greek, 
speaking barbarian predecessors in the post-Mycenaean Age made id. 
way into the Pelopónnésos across these straits. It is not surprising th : 
the people of Pátras should have emigrated en masse. x 
The Chronicle's statement that the eastern side of the Pelopénnéso 
remained continuously free from Slav settlements is not impugned by the 
statement, in the biography of Bishop Willibald of Eichstätt, that, in the 
course of Willibald’s travels in the years 723-8, he and his companio 
sailed ad urbem Manafasiam [i.e. Monemvasiam] in Slawinia terra. H 
inde navigantes in insulam nomine Coo [Kos] dimittebant Corinthi i 
ana Dd i AE I : orinthios in 
nistra parte At this date, Westerners might think of th 
ponnésos as being one of the Sklaviní i ae a 
Penone f avinías, since the west side of the 
Md was uc side on which the Slavs had settled in force 
asía was withi ire i 1 
Ma Mende in the Empire in 746—7, when the plague travelled 
Nor, in co = 0 oe from Sicily and Calabria.3 
ar as the i iy SaaS 
the Chronicle of Meum, liis side of the Pelopónnésos is concerned, is 
tinuously Greek overridden by Cor en QU cato UM Med Md 
y Constantine Porphyrogenitus's statement 
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‘the whole country was Slavized, and became barbarian! 

shat plague [of the years 746-7] preyed on the whole World in the 
reign of Constantine V. The Slavs in this age were notoriously prolific; 
it is conceivable that, in the Pelopónnésos, one effect of the plague of 
ari may have been to incline the balance of numbers, as between 
Slavs and Greeks, in the Slavs’ favour; and there might then have been 
> certain amount of peaceful penetration of the eastern Pelopónnésos 
by west Peloponnesian Slavs, as is suggested by the survival of a few 
Slavonic place-names in this district.* The Greek population of the eastern 
Pelopónnésos may have been depleted, not only by the plague but by 
subsequent emigration, ifthis is the district referred to as ‘the lower parts’ 
in Theophanes’s notices of the regions from which Constantine V drew 
settlers to re-people Constantinople after the plague had depopulated it, 
The invitation would have been particularly tempting to the refugee 
population of Kynouria; for the country round Monemvasia is almost 
as rugged and barren as the Máni.$ 

As far as Kynouria is concerned, the Chronicle of Monemvasta’s assertion 
that its population never ceased to be Greek is corroborated by present- 
day linguistic evidence. Kynouria is, of course, Greek-speaking today, as 





1 [t should be noted that, in this passage, Constantine neither says nor implies that there 
was no part of the Pelopénnésos that had already been Slavized and become barbarian at an 
earlier date than 746-7. 

2 "Eo0Aafóf 8€ aoa 7 xdpa, kal yéyove BapBapos, dre 6 Aouiós Üdvocros mücav éflóakero Thy 
olxoupérqy (De Them., II, 6, ed. Bonn, p. 53)- 

3 In Constantine Porphyrogenitus's time, Peloponnesians appear to have been exposed to 
the taunt that they had Slav blood in their veins and that this showed in their physiognomy, 
Constantine vindicates his rather startling assertion that the whole country had been Slavized 
by quoting a jibe at the expense of a Peloponnesian contemporary of his, Nikétas, *who prided 
himself on the nobility (I suppose I must not say non-nobility) of his ancestry’. A famous 
scholar, Efthymios, had lampooned Nikétas by applying to him the hackneyed line of verse ‘a 
woe-begone Slavized countenance’ (yapacóoe)s Gus éabaßwpévn). The yapaodo- in yapac- 
Soerdifs is most probably derived from the Bulgarian Slavonic word gorest’, meaning ‘pain’ or 
‘trouble’. Alternatively, it may be derived from the name Gorazd, which was borne by 
Methódhios's hapless successor in Moravia. Or it may be a pun on the name and the com- 
mon noun. 

The quotation of this line serves Constantine’s turn in two ways. It makes for him his point 
that the Pelopónnésos had been Slavized, and it reflects indirectly upon the social status of 
the Lekapenids ; for Constantine hastens to inform his readers that this Peloponnesian whose 
pretensions had been ridiculed was the Nikétas who had got an Imperial son-in-law for him- 
self by marrying his daughter Sophia to Christopher ‘the son of that great gentleman the 
Emperor Rhomanés’ (rév viðv roô xaAo8 Pwpavoô xal áyado9 Basuhéws). This ironical com- 
pliment to Rhomanés I was the nearest approach to disparaging his senior colleague that 
Constantine dared to make while Rhomanés was still in the saddle and Constantine was still 
under eclipse. 

. 4 See p. 630, n. 27. | 

5 Theophanes, p. 429, sub A.M. 6247, cited in II, 1 (iii) (a), P.94 : 

5 I know this from first-hand experience. I passed the night of 23 April 1912 at Monem- 
vasía after walking to there from Neápolis (Boíai) that day, and, on 24 April, I visited the site 
of Sparta’s perioecic dependency, ‘famine-stricken Epidauros’ (‘EnlSaupos Zppá), en route 
for Zarax fjord and the present-day village of Yeráka. 
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ésos now 1S; ial 
the whole of the n benc the only form of modern Greek that pour 
Kynouría is on the Attic koiné. In this dialect, there are element, 
derived entire West-Greek dialect that was introduced into Laconia in 
of the North- vollendet 


n rH ^ 
the post-Mycenaca t of the Pelopónnésos some new Settlements 


t coas 
Even on the west co ía,? managed to establi 
founded by refugees, like Monemvasía, 8 blish them. 


; ir story. Akhaía, to the west of Patras 

selves.? Thera E ntes either from the Province of je. 
have ed - from the district along the south shore of the Corinthian 
as a ich the province derived its name. The establishment of 
visa presumptive evidence in favour of the truth of the Chronicle , 
Monemvasta’s record of the evacuation of Patras. Arkadhia, DOW called 
Kyparissia, close to the west coast of Messenia, must have been estab. 
lished by refugee Arcadians, and so must have been Mandineia, close 
to the west coast of the Gulf of Kalamata, between Kalamata itself and 
Kardhamylé, It has been noted earlier in this chapter that there is also 
archaeological evidence for refugee settlements, at about the turn of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, on Sphaktéria Island in Navarino Bay and 
on Pavlopétri Island, off Elaphónésos, to the west of Cape Maléa; 

However, in the Pelopónnésos as a whole, the Slav invasion resulted 
in a revolutionary break with the past. Such famous Peloponnesian 
Hellenic names as Messene, Megalópolis, and Olympia failed to Survive, 


1 Today, the inhabitants of Kynouría are called "Dzákones' (Thdxcves), but the Chronicle 
of Monemvasta's source states that the name ‘dzakontai’ had been given to this district only 
recently (see p. 646, with n. 5). The ‘Dz4kones’ seem to have been, not the original Greek 
inhabitants, but troops of some special category (see Bon, op. cit., pp. 116-1 7) who had been 


mention of soldiers called dzákones is in De Caer., YT, p. 696, quoted on P. 145. The word is 
here spelled 'dzékones', and they are defined as being men, under obligation to perform 
military service, who are so poor that they cannot perform their service even with the help of 
contributions from their neighbours, They are then transferred from the regular army to the 
apelátai (literally, cattle-lifters), and it is from among the apelátai that dzékones are drawn 
for garrison duty (4£ dv «aj rhéxwves ádopllovrak els rå Káarpa). See further Bon, op. cit., 
PP. 7174, and $. KovkovMs, Toaxwvia ral Todxcoves, in Byzantinische Reitschrift, vol. xxvi 
(1926), 1. Abteilung, pp. 317-27. On p. 326, Koukoulés follows up the Chronicle of Monem- 
vasta’s interpretation of the term Tlakovía. and Constantine Porphyrogenitus's account of the 
duties of Tlékaves by quoting Codinus, De Officiis, chap. 5, p. 42 (Bonn, 1839, Weber): ó 
orparoneddpxns TÓV rlakdvew mipedetras rey eic Tà kdorpa. eÜp.akopévov $vAd£ecv, otrwes 
TÜákoves ovopdLovrat, Koukoulés also Cites, ibid., a Xpiorodépos rLdxev on Mount Pélion in 
1270; a Haaxddns [2rayqvés] ér ray Aeyouévov rLakdvov hrot pudrov ris èv rots Zráyois 
Tlérpos in 1346/7; and a Pag vLaxovucfy in Thessaly in 1395. 

And like Ragusa and Venice in the Adriatic, and Amalfi on the south-west coast of Italy. 

: Sce Bon, Op. cit., p. 61, d 
See Sinclair Hood, ‘Isles of Refuge in the Early Byzantine Period’, in The Annual of the 


British School t A, r d 
work nip. 638, n Qu (1970) » PP. 37-45, on p. 43 and on P. 44, cited in the present 


5 Bon, op, cit., p. 59, - 
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-seventh-century monument in the Pelopónnésos, pre-Christian 

No pre tian, has survived intact,! and no new buildings were built there 

or pim ni nth century.? The post- Völkerwanderung ecclesiastical map 

pede lopónnésos is quite different from the previous one; and this 

of the VO in the part of the Pelopónnésos that was occupied by the 

sugges rbristianity was temporarily extinguished, as it was in Britain 
avs, 


in the districts occupied by the English. 
H 


it, p. 50 * Op. cit., p. 52, with n. 3. 

1 Op. cit., Pe p. 95. The Chronicle of Monemvasía and Aréthas both state that, when 

3 Bon, op. ct -tiated the people of Pátras, he raised the archbishop of Pátras to metro- 

Nikêphóros l rep laced the Sees of Lakedhaímon, Methóné, and Koréné under his juris- 

politan ce Kyriakidhés op. cit., pp. 48 and 49). This was done at the expense of the See of 
diction 


Corinth. 











ANNEX IV 


The Paulicians and the Bogomils 


(i) Preliminary Considerations 


RzLiGION has a social as well as a personal facet ; so, on its instit 
side, religion is implicated in politics and economics to some ex 
evitably. This is conspicuously evident in situations in which barbari 
are finding that, in order to hold their own among civilizations BA nd 
domains they have intruded, they need to adopt one or other of is 
higher religions that these civilizations profess. The Teutonic ba e 
who invaded the Roman Empire in the fourth and fifth centuri 
Christian Era adopted Christianity either in its Arian or in its 
version. Their Arab counterparts adopted Islam, which was a 
created by an Arabian prophet to provide the Arabs with an equivale 
ofthe Judaism and Christianity that, by the sixth century, were establish a 
not only along the northern borders of Arabia, all round *the Ferti 
Crescent’, but also in the Yaman and in some of the oases in the Hi i 
When, in and after the eighth century, both Western and Eastern Orth E 
dox Christendom began to revive, the same need to adopt one of 
higher religions began to be felt by the still pagan barbarians = 
borders of Christendom and also of Dar-al-Islàm. In choosin iis e 
the alternative accessible higher religions to embrace, the ides x 
es bound to be influenced by political considerations, All these Ex 
rian peoples were bent on preserving their political independence d 
they were on their guard against the danger of com isi des 
4 : kae . i promising this b 
ind : DT religion that might bring them, de facto if not ds 
er 7 , 
civilized : cu or sovereignty of one or other of the neighbouring 


Instances of the infi iti 
uence of political i i i 
Toner. lec p considerations on the choice of 


The rejection of the Chalce 


Utiona] 
tent in. 


T bariang 
es of the 
Catholic 
religion 


1 
See pp. 353, 394, and 399-400. 
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i.e. Imperialists), which the Roman Empire's 

subjects e for their Chalcedonian fellow Chius EN 
fthe persistent pre-Chalcedonians awareness of the political element in 
ee theological stand. The Caucasian peoples opted for Chalcedonian 
Orthodoxy because, in their judgement, the political pressure and cul- 
tural influence of pre-Chalcedonian Armenia, Not the influence of the 
Orthodox East Roman Empire, was the major menace to their in- 
dependence." - 

The Moravian Slavs, menaced politically by the south-eastward ad- 
vance of the Western Catholic Christian Franks, applied to distant 
Constantinople, not to the Old Rome, for Christian missionaries, because 
the Franks were the Roman See s ecclesiastical subjects.? Conversely, 
the Bulgars sought a political alliance with the distant Frankish power in 
862, before the East Roman Empire compelled them in 864, by a military 
demonstration, to adopt Christianity in its Eastern Orthodox form—a 
capitulation that made the Bulgars the ecclesiastical subjects of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople and therefore implicitly also the 
political subjects of the East Roman Emperor. After that, the Bulgars 
experimented with a transfer of their ecclesiastical allegiance to the 
Roman See, and when, in 870, this experience led them to the conclusion 
that they were likely to have greater freedom of manceuvre within the 
fold of Eastern Orthodoxy,? they were not satisfied till they had sub- 
stituted a Slavophone for a Greek clergy and liturgy,* and till they had 
followed up this step towards ecclesiastical independence by extorting 
from the East Roman Imperial Government, in the peace treaty of 927, 
the acceptance of an autonomous Bulgarian Patriarchate and the recogni- 
tion of the Khan of Bulgaria's assumption of the title of ‘Emperor’.5 

The Khazar Khaqans, caught between the Orthodox Christian East 
Roman Empire and the Sunni Muslim ‘Abbasid Caliphate, eventually 
embraced Judaism in its full rigour.6 The Khazars’ choice of Judaism 
led the Volga Bulgars to choose Islam,7 as the Caucasians had been led 
to choose Orthodox Christianity by the Armenians’ choice of pre- 
Chalcedonian Christianity. The Khazars' previous choice of Judaism 
and the Volga Bulgars’ previous choice of Islam left the still pagan Rhos 
no alternative to choosing Orthodox Christianity’—a choice which, for 
the Rhos as for the Caucasians, was not so seriously compromising as it 
was for the Bulgars, since, in these two cases, geographical remote- 
ness from the heart of East Roman power made the acceptance of 
the Constantinopolitan Patriarch's ecclesiastical sovereignty politically 
innocuous. ; 


s Melchites' 


3 See pp. 365-6. 


2 See pp. 516-17. Sop. ues 


5 See pp. 360-3. 
3 See p. 518. 


! See p. 400, l 
* See pp. 104-5, 359, 365-6 
7 See p. 497. ~ 
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the established religions of any major po! d Power, and which Wer 
anathematized, and were sometimes acHvey P Srpen ied, by both the 
ecclesiastical and the secular wing of e Pr power establishments. 
Political geography gave the dissident sects some openings, The p auli. 
cians, who were anathema to both the Armenian pre-Chalcedoniang and 
the East Roman Orthodox, maintained themselves in two border lands: 
first in the marches between the Islamic Caliphate together with it. 
pre-Chalcedonian Armenian client states on the east and the Eas 
Roman Empire on the west, and then in the marches between the 
Thracian bridgehead of the East Roman Empire and Bulgaria, The 
Bosnian Patarenes maintained themselves in the marches between Easte à 
Orthodox and Western Christendom. Political nationalism was one i 
the motives for the adoption of Patarenism in Bosnia! and also in La a 
guedoc.? In these two countries, Patarenism (known as Catharism in es 
West) served as the expression, and as the instrument, of a distinctive 
separate national consciousness. In fact, it played the same politica] iG 
there as had been played by pre-Chalcedonian Christianity in Armenia, 
by Chalcedonian Christianity in the Caucasus, by Judaism in Khazaria 
and by Islam in Volga Bulgaria. In Danubian Bulgaria, after its effective 
annexation to the East Roman Empire in 1018, the Bogomils and the 
Paulicians played a leading part in the Bulgarian national : 

movement during the 168 years of East Roman rule.3 

Paulicianism and other heresies in Armenia, Bogomilism in Bul ari 
and Bogomilism's western offshoot Patarenism-Catharism a 5 
herents for social as well as political reasons. In Armenia, the Christi à 
Church had been, from the beginning, a part ofthe aristocratic ‘establish 
ment’. After the official conversion of Bulgaria to Christianit pA 
Eastern Orthodox Christian ‘establishment’ was added to the E pa 
secular establishment, and the burden imposed on the peasant ie 
Fa ed proportionately, Moreover, the Orthodox Christian Church 
in ulgaria in the ninth and tenth centuries, like the Western Christian 


resistance 


* S, Runciman, The Medien 7 
anciman, al Me : 
a S Lu Press), pP. tor ipe nre 
4» Obolensky, The Bogomils : A Study i 
: 4 D] . H 
aided Press), PP. 109, 169, and t vu Peres Meine e qur 
cman, op. cit, pp, 30-1. : PONE 
Runciman, Op. cit., p. 1 31. 


of the Christian Dualist Heresy (Cambridge, 
? Op. cit., p. 147. 


5 Runciman, op. cit., pp. 134-9. 
7 Op. cit., p. 132. 
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A dissenting religious communities were able to assert themselves the 
ost vigorously in cases im which they won, as they did in Languedoc 
m upport, not only of a down-trodden peasantry, but also of some of 
the 5 P beni of the ‘establishment’. 
x^ né second of the Paulician heresiarchs on East Roman ground in 
Asia Minor, Symeon, was an East Roman official who is said to have 
become acquainted with Paulicianism through having been sent to 
ress the Paulician community that the Armenian heresiarch Con- 

ine of Manalali bad founded at Kívossa, in East Roman territory in 
he neighbourhood of Kolóneia, in the seventh century. According to 
the story, Symeon, after he had accomplished his mission by getting 
Constantine killed, abandoned his official career and returned to Kivossa 
to become his victim Constantine $ successor for three years, till he, in his 
turn, was martyred.’ When, in the ninth century, the East Roman 
Government resumed. its persecution of its Asiatic Paulician Subjects, 
the Paulicians’ two most famous and most successful military leaders in 
their counter-offensive were, both of them, former East Roman officials. 
Karvéas had been the protomandátor of the stratéghós of théma Anato- 
likoi. He, with 5,000 of his co-religionists, found asylum in the Muslim 
amirate of Malatiyah. Karvéas fled because his father had been impaled. 
The occasion seems to have been the intensification of the persecution 
of the Asiatic East Roman Paulicians by the Empress Theodora after the 
definitive victory of Iconodulism in the Empire in 843.2 Karvéas was 
succeeded, after his death in battle, by another East Roman refugee 
official, the spathários John Khrysokheir.3 

The Bogomils, whose original adherents had been recruited among 
the oppressed and unsophisticated peasantry of Bulgaria, won signal suc- 
cesses on two occasions on which the sect gained converts in the upper 
ranks of society. When the annexation of Bulgaria to the East Roman 
Empire in 1018 had removed the barrier previously presented by the 
frontier between the two countries, Bogomilism invaded the Empire.* 


1 The source for this story is the pseudo- or authentic Petrus Siculus: ‘Ioropta ypeóðns 
Seyyós Te kal ávarporr) THs Kevijs kai paratas aipéoews ràv Manyalwy vÀv ral IHTavAuckavàv 
Jeyouévov, mpoowronobeîoa os mpos Tov dpxtenicxonov BovAyapias, in Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca, vol. civ, cols. 1239/40-1303/4. The passage here in question is in cols. 1279/80- 
1281/2. 

2 See Theoph. Cont., pp. 165-6; Runciman, The Medieval Manichee, p. 40; N. G. Garsoian, 
The Paulician Heresy: A Study of the Origin and Development of Paulicianism in Armenia and the 
Eastern Provinces of the Byzantine Empire (Paris, 1967, Mouton), pp. 125-7. Bis 

3 See Theoph. Cont., pp. 266 and 274-5, and Phótios, letters Nos. 1, 9, 19, and 26, cited in 
Runciman, op. cit., p. 42, with n. 1, and in Garsoian, op. cit., p. 28, n. 3. The ‘John, spathá- 
rios', who is the addressee of Nos. 19 and 26, seems to be identical with the John Khryso- 
khérés, the addressee of No. 9, and the addressee of No. 9 is presumably identical with the 
Paulician leader Khrysókheir. In these letters, Phótios is trying to persuade the addressee not 
to apostatize from Orthodoxy, 

* See Obolensky, op. cit., pp. 168 and 173. 
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the Straits and spreading through western Asia Mi 
it lodged itself in Constantinople. According to Anna Comnena (Kon À 
néné), it penetrated in Constantinople eis oikias peyior 25,' and we indy 
guess that this partly accounts for the previously simple-minded Bo o 4 
sect’s achievement of establishing itself in the citadel of Byzantine cultu 
As for Patarenism-Catharism’s achievement of becoming, for a time i 
national religion of Bosnia, this was partly due to the adoption b 
Patarenism by many members of the Bosnian nobility.2 of 
It has already been noted that, in Languedoc, the adhesion of 
nobles to Catharism transformed Catharism from an un eat 
popular movement into a powerful expression of nationalism, nd 
These facts show that it would be unrealistic to ignore the secul 
motives for adhesion to Paulicianism, Bogomilism, Patarenism-Cathari ar 
and other dissident sects that won adherents at the western end of i 
Old World in the early Middle Ages. At the same time, it would also he 
a distortion of the truth if we were to seek to explain the rise of th e 
sects exclusively in secular terms? and were to dismiss their professio; w 
religious beliefs and aspirations as a hypocritical mask.* Adhesion to th : 
sects was usually perilous; for the times and places at which the ese 
were dominant were rare. Usually the sects were anathematized ps 
persecuted by hostile religious and secular ‘establishments’ whose mg 
was greater than theirs. The sects would never have come to ee du 
and therefore would never have alarmed the ‘establishments’ —if ram 
adherents had not been inspired by convictions and enthusiasms m 
were not only sincere but were strong enough to move them i t n 
penalization and, in the last resort, to incur the death penalt is 
than recant.s The sectarians’ faith and fervour were gen 4 T id 
wrestling with some of Man's fundamental and generated by 
about the nature of the Uni WP A crennial questions 
lieved thatthe o B : eek and of what lies behind it. They be- 
religio ! 
that the 'established' iiis ia >n d answers to these questions, and 
The link between the social and the reli 
was their adherents’ concern with the p 
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Besides crossing 


gious sides of the dissident sects 
roblem of evil. Man has been 


; roa Siang Alexias, Book XV, chap. 9 
s ate nae Ea io Appendix IV, p. 285; Runciman, Op. cit., pp. 100-1 
* "Bogomilism was as sane apropos of Bogomilism, See also op. cit P 173. Pith n.i 
op. cit., p. 138). "The political j i itical ment? (C ky, 
Spiritual vag a dd n MUpule was not everything, Behind it there vas a stead 
was combined wth a i gion’ (Runciman, op. cit., p. 171). In Bogomilism, Magie 


ligio iati 
A. Vaillant, Cosmas le Pra T aa ciation of the world, See Puech in H.-C. Puech and 


(Paris, 1945, Imprimeri iles, P : 
i Imprimerie Nagin e les Be *5, French translation, with commenta 
: nale et Su 
aL tte nobla rd et Librairie Droz), p. 274. ' 

ards Catharism by covetousness, some of 


ir sisters were drawn to i 
© oft : o it by genui igi ; 
: hese ladies became martyrs (op, de. 2 cna oa Ppa a 
^ PP. 144-5). 
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‘+s problem ever since he became human in vi 
E but he has been tormented by che prob ne. ian 
ring the latest five millennia, running from the dawn of civiliza- 
o moral enormities, social injustice and War, are coeval with 
P ilization and have been part of its price. 
Pri and thinkers have tried to cope with the problem of evil in 
val different ways in accordance with their respective cultural tra- 
seve ns. Hindus have seen the World as evil but unreal. For them, the 
ie d a spirit which is beyond the phenomenal world and is at the 
roa Pme identical with a human being’s inmost self. Buddhists have 
pa the World as evil but extinguishable. According to their belief, the 
extinction of desire enables a human being to make his exit from the 
World into Nirvana. For religions that see ultimate reality in the anthropo- 
morphic form of gods ora single unique god, the problem of evil is more 
baffling. If God is unique, if he is the creator of the Universe, and if he is 
omnipotent, he himself cannot be less evil than the evil World that he 
himself has deliberately created. If there isa god who is good, this god 
cannot be the creator of the Universe in which mankind finds itself; for 
this Universe is shot through with evil; there is evil, as well as good, in 
Man himself. 

A theist who faces the problem of evil frankly is driven into becoming 
a Dualist. The creator-god and the god who is love cannot be identical, 
but Dualistic theism may take one or other of two possible alternative 
forms. For the radical Dualistic theist, the good god and the bad god 
are equal in status and in power, and the war between them is con- 
sequently eternal. According to a less stark alternative version of Dualism, 
the good god is the ultimate spiritual reality and he is going eventually 
to prevail. 

This diluted Dualism lacks the logicalness of absolute Dualism; for, if 
the ultimate god is not responsible for evil, he is not omnipotent, and if 
he is not omnipotent, the expectation that he will eventually prevail 
may be merely wishful thinking; there can be no certain assurance of 
his eventual victory. Alternatively, if he is omnipotent, then he is re- 
sponsible for the evil that is perpetrated by the divine adversary whom 
he could defeat and suppress at any moment if he chose. Iranian 
Zervanism and Bulgarian Bogomilism are two versions of this diluted 
Dualism that counts on the defeat of evil in the long run. . 

The mythology of these two religions is identical in essence. This 
is no evidence that Bogomilism is affiliated to Zervanism or to Zervanism's 
congener, Zoroastrianism, even remotely and indirectly. The similarity 
is merely evidence that any form of Dualism which stops short of being 
radical runs into an identical difficulty and tries to solve it in an identical 
way. According to the Iranian myth, the good god Ahura Mazda 
C 8057 vu 
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Mainyush (Ahri 
d) and the bad god Angra. y nriman) are 
jiu (dicis Time) ; according to Bogomilism, the ERR “Van 
and the bad god Satanael are sons of a god who, like Zervan god Chr, 


both of them and who is good. The good belligerent is destined » y 
over hisevil adversary ; time 1s on his side ; yet, though the existe to 
is debited to the bad god's account, the god who is the ultimae of evi 
reality is logically responsible for evil at one remove, since he Spiritua 
of the bad creator of the evil World besides being the father E e father 
creator-god’s good adversary and eventual conqueror., ls Pos bad 
diluted version of Dualism is not really more successfu] in Act, the 
problem of evil than the monistic theism (‘Monarchianism’ Solvi E the 
it is offered as a substitute because it claims that it does ER nii which 
mental problem which monistic theism patently leaves in ii 18 funda. 
The Indian and Iranian attempts to solve the problem B piod 
not be examined further in this place, since there is no evid €vil ne 
either Paulicianism or Bogomilism owes anything to them ence that 
directly. Evil is conterminous with life, and therefore the DEOD even in. 
has wrung human hearts and has exercised human mind one Of evil 
everywhere. The historical background of both Paulicianism ways and 
milism, and the Weltanschauung which both these sects have and Bogo. 
the Jewish-Christian-Muslim monistic theism which credi Sected is 
originally the god of Israel and Judah, with being the crop et 
Universe and being at the same time both omnipotent a eae of the 
Yahwehism did not raise the problem of evil so | nd good, 
worshippers saw in him merely thei i 9 -Ong as Yahweh's 
; 5 } y their own tribal god; for there is h 
incongruous in a tribal god's being on no higher a moral 1 nothing 
human fellow tribesmen. In the books of the Torah a evel than his 
ment’) that reflect the Israelites’ picture of Yahweh i Sa O Ta 
Age, this picture is as unedifying morally as the G In t € pre-Prophetic 
before the Greek philosophers expurgat , E Th reeks’ picture of Zeus 
Judah transfigured Yahweh from a bad! 5 h SICH hets of Israel and 
righteous creator of the Universe. In this a 


problem, and it was not soly i 
n, ar ed by th 
"i the Pharisees successors the devises of Chri 
: a could the creator of this evil World be 
o s Laer god also be the creator? 
Sus question was insist pical i 
Caritan Prid ppi a oa ay In the second century of the 
ani i i 
aie (paren ems to be both the orthodox version and the 
soos Gtablished. By that Ge cig accepted) version was in process of being 
fer st nce Fl ete €, this end of the Oikoumené had been in trouble 
" ries. The devastation and suffering that had been 


stian and Islamic theology. 
good? And, conversely, how 
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N uth-western Asia and on Egypt b : A" 
and t sion, between the poor and the rich in Israel ang dod h of 
the a e evils that had evoked the Prophets’ searchings of heart 24 
been rary respite brought by the inauguration of the First Persi e 
spun had been cut short Pin the Persian Empire had been Ete 

Alexander, and when the wars between Alexander's Successors for 
di division of the Persian Empire s territorial spoils had been followed 

ne Roman conquest of the perimeter of the Mediterranean basin 
T by the ensuing political and social revolution of 133-31 B.C. A second 
temporary respite had been brought to the western end of the Old World 
by the inauguration of the d a Peace; yet, though the Age of the 
Principate Was less agonizing than the two immediately preceding cen- 
turies, no one. who lived under the Roman Imperial regime could be 
blind to the evil in the World. The Roman Empire, like the contemporary 
Chinese Empire at the opposite end of the Old World, could be described, 
not unfairly, as an institution designed to keep the poor majority of its 
subjects in subjection for the benefit of a privileged minority. In the 
Roman Empire the injustice of the differentiation between the Aumiliores 
and the Aonestiores became more extreme, more conspicuous, and more 
invidious as time went on. 

In these social circumstances there was bound to be dissent from 
a religion that presented the Jewish-Christian creator-god as being both 
omnipotent and good, without reconciling the goodness attributed to 
the creator with the evil in a Universe that was debited to him as being 
his handiwork. The version of Christianity that claimed to be Orthodox 
and Catholic was challenged in the second century of the Christian Era 
by Marcion, in the third century by Mani, in the ninth century by the 
Paulicians, and in the tenth century by the Bogomils. All these challenges 
confronted the established version of Christianity with some form of 
Dualism, either absolute or diluted. Marcion, Mani, and Bogomil were 
Dualists themselves, and the sects that they founded continued to be 
Dualistic throughout their history. The identity of the founder of 
Paulicianism is uncertain. If the founder was a Paul, we cannot ascertain 
which of the possible alternative Pauls he was. Our information is too 
scanty, and what there is of it is not unanimous. It seems to be certain 
that, in the East Roman Empire, Paulicianism was a Dualistic religion as 
early as the ninth century; and this East Roman Dualistic Paulicianism 
was a religion of the same species as Marcionism, Manichaeism, and 
Bogomilism. However, it also seems certain that Paulicianism had started 
as a non-Dualistic version of Christianity in its Armenian homeland, 
and that in Armenia the T'ondrakeci, who, from the ninth century on- 


. wards, were the Paulicians’ apparent successors there, never became 
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. This is the conclusion suggested by th i 
RE tae and about their successors r pul mean 
T'ondrakeci; and the earliest Armenian evidence about the Paulig ® 
is a century older than the earliest Greek evidence about them, — 0s 

The belief that the World is essentially evil entails certain consequenç 
both practical and theoretical. : es, 

The believer's aim in life in this World must be to extricate him 
from it as thoroughly and as quickly as possible. He must therefore 
an ascetic, and must carry his asceticism to the furthest practic S 
extremes. If, like the Buddha and his Hindu opponents, he conceive, le 
reality primarily in spiritual terms, he will concentrate his efforts of 
extinguishing the desires that generate self-hood and self-centrednes. 
If, like Mani and like some, at any rate, of the Cathars, he Šone: Ss, 
of reality primarily in material terms, he will concentrate his eig 
mortifying the flesh.? One of his negative duties is to eschew mus on 
and to abstain from procreation. For the devotee to propagate his ie e 
would be treason; for he would then be helping to perpetuate the iam 
World, and not be working, as he ought to work, to liquidate it dig 
whether the ascetic practises spiritual or physical ascetism or both he he 
to bea devotee who dedicates his whole life and energy to his religious Mm 
Therefore the devotee has to have co-religionists who will minister 
to his needs, since he is inhibited from providing for these himself. Con. 
sequently, the members of the sect who carry out its demands in full 
can be no more than a minority of the sect’s adherents. The 
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Dualists at any 
evidence about the Pau 





> majorit 
must forgo—or be exempted from—the ascetic pursuit of paleana ü 
order to enable a minority to follow this arduous course. Accordingly. 
> 


some of those sects that have faced the problem of evil and have co 
that the counsel of perfection for Man is to extricate himself from 
intrinsically evil World have been divided into two orders: an dit 
(‘electi’ in the Latin terminology of the Western Cathars) who icis 
only PONENS practitioners of the religion and therefore the only iw 
icu i Dd a majority whose role is the indispensable 
e of enabling the elect to function, but who are not them- 


selves fully within the pale of the religion in which they believe or of the 


sect to which they adhere. Th jori f i i 
dene ese di € majority of the sect's adherents disqualify 


. : f religious perfection b i ivi 
. TS y marrying and givin 
in marriage; and it is necessary that they should thus disqualify tie 


selves, Since, if th i $ A 
it could Bde Wen e sect would extinguish itself long before 


ncluded 


1 See Garsoian, op, ci 
i » OP. cit., p. go, 
citu tadha tried this first, and then diverte 
when he found, by experience, that 


" d his efforts from physical to spiritual 
oor for making his exit from this World i 


mere physical asceticism did not open for him 
into Nirvana, : 


$ 
i 
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vision of the community into an inner élite a 

sag majority is to be found in Buddhism, in Moe 

Manichaeism, and in Vaen rag. There is no evidence—and, 

indeed, nO likelihood—that t is striking common feature in these four 

mE ions’ hierarchical organization is due to any historical connection 
relig! n them. It is more likely that it is the normal social consequence 
betw e mon aversion to life in this World, and that this aversion was 
ofa eed by the adherents of each of the four religions independently 
E caulk of their each finding the same answer to the common human 
problem of evil! m Se as . 

Though this division of the religious community into an inner and an 
outer circle would seem to be a logical consequence of a repudiation of 
the World, the division is not to be found in all sects that have translated 
this repudiation into the tenets of a Dualistic religion. For instance, there 
seems not to have been any Buddhist-like or Cathar-like élite in the 
Zoroastrian community, and there is no conclusive evidence for its exist- 
ence in the Paulician Church either? These two exceptions may have been 
due to special causes. The Zoroastrians are perhaps only semi-Dualists. 
They see the World as being a disputed territory between the battling 
forces of good and evil rather than as being intrinsically evil in itself. 
As for the Paulicians, they seem originally to have been, not Dualists, 
but Adoptionist Christians, and the pre-Dualistic structure of their com- 
munity may have survived the conversion to Dualism of the branch of 
this sect that migrated from Armenia to the East Roman Empire. 

Conversely, Christianity, which is not a Dualistic religion, has never- 
theless gone some way towards the creation of an élite in adopting the 
institution of monasticism. Western Christian monks call monasticism 
‘religion’ and themselves ‘the religious’, in contrast not only to the laity 
but also to the non-monastic clergy. The use of these words in this sense 
is an implicit claim that Christian monks, like Cathar ‘electi’, are the 
only complete practitioners of their religion and the only full members 
of their church. Moreover, Christian monks are not only celibate; some 
orders of them are also mendicant, like Buddhist monks and like Cathar 
‘electi?. However, many of the Christian orders of monks do not depend, 
or at any rate not wholly, on alms or on endowments, but earn their own 
living, at least partially, by working for it. Nor has any of the Christian 
churches ever ruled that an adherent who is not a monk is, on that 
account, not a full member. . i 

A sect that holds the World to be so evil that it must be repudiated is 
likely also to think it wrong to strive for worldly power. The Bogomils 


This 
ministerin 


! This point is made by Puech in Cosmas le Prétre, pp. 312-13- Cf. A. Borst, Die Ka : 
(Stuttgart, 1953, Hiersemann), p. 65. 
? See Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 155, 163, 228. 
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: ir theology. They seem to hay, 

appear to ipee purae hand, he Bosnian and AS Pasig, 
rade vt militant—or, at least, they defended themselves vi d 
when they were attacked. The Paulicians were notoriously marti” 
and this trait, like the apparent absence of an élite in their Organizatioy 
may have been a legacy from their pre-Dualist past. n, 

The Marcionites, Manichees, Dualist Paulicians, and Bogomils we 
all alike, reacting against the Orthodox-Catholic version of Chr istianig, i 
and it is therefore not surprising that, in their theology, they have maj 
identical departures from established Christian doctrine. There i á 
warrant for taking the common features of their dissenting doctrine 2 
being evidence that the younger post-Christian Dualist sects have wa 
derived from, or even that they have been influenced by, the older ka 
that have the same Christian background. Each of them ma : 
worked out the same dissenting theology independently for itself, 
One of the tenets of post-Christian Dualism is that the c 
has created evil and therefore cannot be the good god. The c 
is either Yahweh, the god of Israel and Judah, who, in the 
ment, is debited with the creation of the World, or else he is Satan, the 
good god's adversary. If Yahweh is the creator, Yahweh must be identica] 

with the adversary. The good god is not Yahweh. The good god is 
stranger in the creator-god's World. He visits this World out of compassion. 
and at his peril. i 
Yahweh is indeed an unedifying figure as he is presented in those books 
of the Torah that reflect the moral standards of the Israelites of the pre 
Prophetic Age. It is easy to see in this primitive Yahweh the evil bris 
of an evil World. The demotion of Yahweh leads to a rejection of the 
Old Testament, and the repudiation of Christianity’s Jewish heritage: 
must have made the Dualist sects attractive to many Christians, The Old 


Jewish Christian 


have 


Teator-goq 
Teator-goq 
Old Testa. 


Adoptionist Christianity and the 

ay that has superseded 
oft i 

Hae tines Catholic Protestant Church. Ifit is held that the World 

y evil, it becomes virtually impossible to believe that the 

* Vaillant in Cosmas le Prêtre, pp. 55-6; Puech 


. 88; i 
p gd Obolensky, Op. cit., pp, 143-4, 182, 190. 


ibid. p. 321. See also Runciman, op. cit., 
cc Runciman, loc. cit, 


01558. See Runciman, op. cit., p. 172. 
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d has adopted a polluted human being as his son, and, a fortiori, 
good Eo imself has become incarnate through being conceived in à pol- 
that gt man womb. If the good god had entered the bad god's evil 
Juted hu nuinely in either of these ways or in any other way, he would 
World Run ated himself, and this is unthinkable. Therefore Dualism 
have CO ocetism. Christ's appearance in this World in human form, 
implies death on the Cross, are illusions; they are what Hindus would 
and his . they are not historical realities. 
call eos sphere of institutions, marriage, for post-Christian Dualists, is 

In E ent; it is an offence; and it is a graver offence than irregular 
not à ii lations, just because marriage is a regular institution which has 
sexual re blishe d deliberately for the express purpose of procreation. The 
been ine for the Dualist élite has been noted already, and, in 
ban on ection, it has been explained that, for Dualists, to perpetuate 
this eei Has is tantamount to treason. The Dualist's duty is to pro- 
the o liquidation of an evil World. Here again the Dualist Paulicians 
= n exceptional stand. They did not condemn marriage and pro- 
pun 1 In Petrus Siculus’s History the Paulicians are not accused of 

i an-like asceticism.? 
an d ‘establishment’ accused the post-Christian Dualists, in- 
cluding the Paulicians (pre-Dualist as well as Dualist), of practising 
dissimulation. They are said to have participated outwardly, but in- 
sincerely, in the rites of the Orthodox Church, and to have pretended 
to hold the Orthodox doctrines while privately giving them heretical 
interpretations of their own. As far as the Paulicians are concerned, 
this accusation seems to be at least partially refuted Hy facts. that are 
incompatible with it. The Paulicians were open and courageous 
proselytizers’ ;* three of the leaders of the Paulician ERA al 
Philippopolis spoke out boldly and frankly in their disputation with the 


1 k . cit., p. 114; Garsoian, op. cit., p. 188. . . ; . 
3 cien na cit., » Pig We Petrus Siculus does make this accusation against them in 


his first sermon (Migne, P.G., vol. civ, col. 1308), and so does Gregory of Narek (see Puech in 


, p. 263, n. 3). X pod m 

gru dine the ue Aghápios, see Phótios, Bibliotheca, in Migne, P.G., vol. oe 
521-5, cited by Obolensky, op. cit., pp. 25-6. Apropos of the coe ae tss eap. 
Monachus, p. 723 de Boor, cited by Runciman, op. cit., p. 51 ; Petrus Bic pr the alogar, 
29 (cols. 1283/4-1285/6), cited by Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 66 and 17577, O 46) and the 
between the third Paulician heresiarch, Gegnesios (Yenésios) (? in oee T17 E aaga 
contemporary Patriarch of Constantinople; Petrus Hegumenus: epi 2 one p of the 
cited (in the original Greek) by Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 51-2, nn. 94 avi Sone eacaatidhi: 
Bogomils, see Cosmas the Priest, Treatise, pp. 55, 71, and 84, Puech oe M cit, pp. 141-2; 
Vaillant in op. cit., p. 30; Puech in op. cit., pp. 150-63; Obolensky, E ERh dna monk 
apropos of the eleventh-century Bogomils in Asia Minor, see the end o d n 20d 
of the monastery Tis ITepifAérrov in Constantinople, cited by ee ae Hd e ses Anna 
181; apropos of the Constantinopolitan Bogomils who were detected cir > 
Comnena, Alexias, Book XV, chap. 8. 

* Obolensky, op. cit., p. 143. 
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Iin 1114; some of their followers apostatize dib 
aders preferred to suffer martyrdom.: Already = 
the Philippopolitan Paulicians, whom Re 34, 
ed to Mosynópolis and had arrested, preferred to sili Exiog 
nd the confiscation of their property rather than apostar m. 
The accusation of practising dissimulation may, perhaps, be c lei 
without qualification, when it is made „against the Bogomijs. 
whether wholly true or partly false, this accusation is unfair : 
Dualists were outlawed by the Orthodox Christian ‘establishment’. 
penalty for exposure followed by obduracy was extreme; and dissin, 
tion was the sectarians’ only practicable means of defence, short aur 
forlorn hope of taking up arms in the face of fearful odds. the 
The ethics of this dissimulation (in so far as it was really practi 
may be controversial, but one of its effects is indisputable, It ma de d 


two 
08, 


Orrect, 


but 


2 the 


difficult for the ‘establishment’ to ascertain what the sectariang: t 
doctrines and practices were. The ‘establishment’ did have opportuni.” 
of ascertaining the facts: for instance, when the Constantino d bs 
Bogomils were detected and persecuted by Aléxios I circa Reg 3 d 
when Aléxios held his disputation with the Paulicians at Philip x us 
in 1114. The most serious effort to ascertain the facts was inde B deg 
Western Christian inquisitors during the persecution of the Cath d b 
Languedoc in the thirteenth century.* Apostates are obvious bites » 
information. The next best source to the Western Cathars’ own scri dnd 
for the truth about the Western Cathars is the apostate Raynier (Ras 
nerius) Sacconi, who wrote his Summa de Catharis et Pauperibus de Ly d 
in the year 1230.5 However, an apostate is apt to paint an unduly ond 
picture of the religion that he has abandoned. He is tempted to heighten 


the colours 


himself from 


hearted. 


Our reservations a 
Communists in our day 


partly by a sincere revulsion and partly by a wish to clear 
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of the Christian Era a series of approved refutations of heresies—some 
of them confined to refuting particular heresies, and some of them en- 
cyclo edic—had been piling up in the growing corpus of Orthodox- 
Catholic theological literature. A heresy might be successfully suppressed 
or it might die a natural death from inanition, but the memory of it 
would still be perpetuated posthumously in the accounts of it, whether 
accurate Or garbled, that necessarily accompanied the approved re- 
futations of it. When a new, or at least hitherto unrecognized, heresy was 
detected, the simplest and most telling way of attacking it was to consult 
the existing corpus of Orthodox-Catholic refutational literature and to 
identify the contemporary heresy that was now under attack with one 
or more of those that were already catalogued. 
This is, for instance, what the Ecumenical Patriarch Theophylaktos— 
or, more probably, his ‘ghost-writer’!—has done in asurviving letter of his 
to his nephew-in-law Tsar Peter of Bulgaria, in answer to a letter from 
the Tsar in which Peter seems to have asked the Patriarch to identify 
a newly discovered sect in Bulgaria (i.e. the Bogomils) and to give the 
Tsar guidance for dealing with it^ Theophylaktos pronounces that, 
though the sect about which Peter is inquiring has come to light only 
recently (veoavoós), it is at the same time an ancient one (roaAadás).3 
It is Manichaeism mixed with Paulianism.* Correspondences in trivial 
points of detail between Theophylaktos’s letter and Petrus Siculus's 
Historia Manichaeorum show that Petrus Siculus's compilation was one of 
the works on which the Patriarch's ‘ghost-writer’ drew.5 
Anna Comnena defines the Constantinopolitan Bogomilism of circa 1 111 
as being Manichaeism mixed with Massalianism.® Efthymios Zighavénós 
identifies this same Constantinopolitan Bogomilism as being 'a part of 
the heresy of the Massalians’ with sundry variations and additions.’ 
The Orthodox Christian ‘establishment’ set itself to ‘smear’ the 
Paulicians by identifying them with the Manichees. The identification 
1 Theophylaktos himself had a mania for horses which left him little time or attention to 
give to the duties of his office. He was incapacitated by a riding accident in 954, so the date of 


this letter of his is probably not later than that year. 

2 See Runciman, op. cit., pp. 67-8; Obolensky, op. cit., pp. 111-14. ] 

3 pp. 362 and 365 of the Greek text published by N. M, Petrovsky in the Izvestiya Otdeleniya 
russkogo yazyka i slovesnosti Imperatorskoy Akademii Nauk, vol. xviii, tom. 3 (1913), PP- 356-72. 

4 Loc. cit, pp. 362-3. ITaviavopó, not ITavAuorin. ‘Paulianism’ was the heresy of 
the third-century Patriarch of Antioch, Paul of Samosata. Theophylaktos directs that the 
(Bogomil) heretics are to be rebaptized in accordance with the nineteenth canon of the [First] 
Council of Nicaea. This canon is concerned with recanting adherents of Paul of Samosata. 
The First Council of Nicaea was held in 325, that is to say, more than three centuries 
before the earliest surviving record of the name ‘Paulician’. See further Obolensky, op. cit., 
Pp. 115-16; Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 215-16. : 

5 Obolensky, op. cit., pp. 113-14. 

$ Alexias, Book XV, chap. 8. 


7 Efthymios Zighavénós, ITavonAMa Aoyparixy, in Migne, P.G., vol. cxxx, cols. 1189/90- 
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is made expressly in the titles oF Duo e E. ninth century and tenth 
century anti-Paulician polemical works inG reek, and iis tacitly assumed 
in two others. Petrus Hegumenus s tract as called I è Tavdxcavary T 
kal Manyaiwv. Petrus Siculus's History? Is called a history of the liie. 
êv Manyaiwy TV kai ITavyAuiavóv Aeyopévaw. In the titles of two y 
Phótius’s three authentic sermons again st the Paulicians: the na = 
‘Manichaeans’ appears alone,* and so it does also in the pseudo-Photi. 
History of the Manichaeans.’ The compiler 9 f Petrus Siculus's History seas 
to clinch his identification of the Paulicians with the Manichee; b 
devoting eleven of his chapters® to Mani and Manichaeism before goi 
on to deal with the Paulicians themselves. This identification of "E 
Paulicians with the Manichees was the principal weapon in the Easte : 
Orthodox Christian polemical writers’ armoury for their campainn 
against the Paulicians.? S 

Evidently these identifications should be regarded with extre 
scepticism and should not be accepted as being veracious unless co, e ° 
independent evidence of their veracity is forthcoming.? All that Uie ed 
us for certain is that, in the ninth and tenth centuries, Manichaei; 
and Massalianism still had a particularly bad reputation in Orthodox 
Christian circles. We cannot infer that, at this date, there were pn 
any Manichaeans in existence anywhere to the west of Central Asi i 
or any Massalians anywhere at all.'? At the same time, we cannot M 
sure that these two ill-famed sects were already extinct. Zighavênós 
gives a separate section to the Massalians,!! in addition to his sections 
the Paulicians and the Bogomils, and he would hardly have done this 
if he had been using the name *Massalians' merely as a pseudonym f s 
either of those two other sects. Again, Efthymios the Patriaych a 
Bulgaria (in office circa 1376-1402), in his biography of St. Ilarí 
twelfth-century Bishop of M ion’ aie e 
iss ry p c oglena, records Ilaríon's encounters with 
m d as well as with Armenians (? i.e. Monophysites) and with 


It is true that Efthymios’s description of St.’ Ilaríon's ‘Manichees’ is 
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taken, in places verbatim, from Zighavénós's description of the Paulicians 
Moreover, Zighavénós s inclusion of a section on the Massalians is not 
evidence that this sect was still extant in Zighavénós's own day. His 
Panoplía is an encyclopedia, and the sects that he describes and refutes 
in this comprehensive work may therefore include sects that were extinct 
long ago by his time. Yet it is not impossible that some Massalians and 
some Manichees may truly have survived in the Levant until the Middle 
Ages. Adoptionism was a version of Christianity that had been dis- 
carded in favour of Conceptionism by the Christian ‘establishment’ 
long before either Manichaeism or Massalianism had been inaugurated; 

et Adoptionism did survive until the Middle Ages in at least two 
geographically secluded natural fastnesses at opposite extremities of 
Christendom. In Charlemagne’s reign there was one Spanish Adop- 
tionist, Felix of Urgel, in the Catalonian march of the Frankish Empire 
and another, Elipandus, in independent Christian territory in Asturia, 
Felix was rebutted by Alcuin, and Elipandus by Heterius and Beatus in 
a letter written in 785. The Paulicians likewise were Adoptionists in their 
Armenian homeland, and their congeners and successors the T'on- 
drakeçi continued to be Adoptionists and survived as such, in situ, into 
the nineteenth century. This survival of Adoptionism is a warning to us 
to be cautious in coming to the conclusion that any sect has become 
extinct. 

What is more, a sect may survive without retaining its original doctrines 
and practices. For instance, the branch of the Paulician Church that won 
a foothold in the eastern marches of the East Roman Empire changed its 
doctrine in the ninth century from Adoptionist Christianity to some 
form of Dualism.? The branch of the rural, Slavonic, and naive Bogomil 
Church that won a foothold at Constantinople in the eleventh century 
may have undergone some changes in this novel environment that was 
urban, Greek, and sophisticated. At Constantinople, the Bogomils’ doc- 
trine changed greatly, their ritual changed considerably, and even their 
ethics changed to some extent in Obolensky's view.? Though this perhaps 
more highly developed Bogomilism was suppressed at Constantinople, 
where the development had taken place, it seems to have supplanted 
the original version of Bogomilism in this religion's Bulgarian homeland, 
and it was this later version of Bogomilism that spread westwards in the 
forms of Patarenism and Catharism. 

It will be seen that both Paulicianism and Bogomilism are as elusive 
as Proteus. 

1 See Runciman, op. cit., pp. 116 and 165, and F. C. Conybeare's translation of The Key of 
Truth (Oxford, 1898, Clarendon Press), Introduction, pp. clxx—clxxix. 

2 See Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 174, 183, 185, and 232. 


3 See Obolensky, op. cit., p. 219. 
* See Obolensky, ibid. 
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s' is an Anglicized rendering of the Greek 


‘Paulician i ; G 
The name "Paul and this is a Graecized version of the Arm Pay. 


kiano? (ITavAavot), É S ! e 
ee pte If these two Armenian words are divided into ihrer a 


‘Payl i keank’, they can be read as v pna Y hea nie ‘people a 
are filthy in their life’,? but it seems likely that this is a pun, made ag = 
afterthought, on a single word that is à proper name. If “Paylikeank’ ig 
in truth a proper name, 1t means, ee trace adherents of a Minor 
Paul’. It is, indeed, spelled ‘Paulikeank sometimes.? The Armenian 
suffix -ik is a diminutive that can be given a depreciatory or Pejorative 
connotation.* The name therefore seems to signify that the bearers of 
it are not true followers of the greatest Paul, namely Paul the Apostle 

Uliciang 


This contemptuous name must have been coined, not by the Pa 
themselves, but by their Trinitarian Conceptionist opponents s th 
authorities of the pre-Chalcedonian (Monophysite) established dian à 
of Armenia. The Paulicians own name for themselves was True 
Believers’.® 
The earliest extant explicit reference to the Paulicians in Armenian is 
in the Oath of Union taken at a council of the pre-Chalcedonian Armenian 
Church that was convened at Dvin in 555.7 In this document the 
Paulicians are condemned in company with the Nestorians. The Pauli- 
cians are also condemned in the Canons and Constitution of the council 
held by the Aghovanians (Albanians) at Ani in either 717 or 639;8 in 
Canon No. 32 of the council convened at Dvin circa 719 by the pre- 
Chalcedonian Armenian Katholikós John of Otsun (Ojun) ;° and in 
a sermon preached by John of Otsun against the Paulicians.'? This 
Armenian evidence indicates that the Paulician sect was already in 
existence, and was already being nicknamed ‘Paulician’, before 555. 
Who was the ‘minor Paul’ who was the sect's founder, or at any 
rate its eponym, according to the Paulicians’ Monophysite Armenian 
adversaries? According to two of the Greek sources, namely Petrus 
Hegumenus and Petrus Siculus, in passages that derive from a single 
1 ; H à 
Ornette giten io Rt tiation of the Canons and Constitution of the 
: gue ng cit., P. 92, n. 36  P- 94, n. 40; p. 210. 39 (op. cit., pp. 93-4). 
soian, op, ct basic is the earliest extant document in which it occurs (Gar- 
5 Guias aN, OP. cit, p. 47; Obolensky, op. cit., p. 55; Garsoian, op. cit., p. 213. 
7 1 H : . $ i ibi * 
pp. riim English translation in Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 88-9; complete perenne E 
* See Garsoian, Op. cit, 
9 John of Otsun, Opera 
and p. 135. 
P Opera, pp. 78-107. 













prn 92-4 and 134. 
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common source, the third of the Paulician heresiarchs, Gegnesios 
enésios)- Timothy, who was in office circa 717-46, and who resided 
first in the Phanároia district of the East Roman théma Armeniakoi 
and later in the Armenian district called Manalali, on the Arab side of 
the Romano-Arab frontier, was the son of an Armenian named Paul 
who had fled to Phanároia and had established a community of his 
followers in a village there which he renamed ‘Episparis’ (‘Seedbed’).2 
In another context? the Paul who fled to Phanároia and founded the 
Paulician community at Episparis is said to have come from Samosata,* 
and the Paulicians are said to have been called by this Paul's name 
instead of continuing to be called Manichees (which is what they were 
alleged to have been). If these two Pauls are the same person and if 
Paul the father of Gegnesios is an historical, not a legendary, figure, his 
son's dates in office rule out the possibility that the father might be iden- 
tical with the famous third-century Paul of Samosata, who was Patriarch 
of Antioch from 260 to 272. 

However, it seems an unlikely coincidence that there should have 
been two Pauls of Samosata, both of whom were not only important 
heretical leaders but were also heretics of one and the same school. 
The famous third-century Paul of Samosata was an Adoptionist 
Christian,’ and this was the original religion of the Paulicians and con- 
tinued to be the religion of their congeners and successors in Armenia, 
the T‘ondrakeci, right down to the nineteenth century, to judge by their 
book The Key of Truth.$ We cannot rule out the possibility that the third- 
century Paul of Samosata may be the historical eponym of the nickname 
that had been imposed on the Paulician sect. Indeed, the tenth-century 
Muslim scholar Mas'üdi says explicitly, in two passages, that the Pauli- 
cians were the famous third-century Paul of Samosata’s followers.’ It is 
true that, according to Petrus Siculus in his History,’ the Paulicians 


1 Petrus Hegumenus, 1, 60, and Petrus Siculus, chap. 21, cols. 1273/4. The passages are 
printed in the original Greek, in parallel columns, in Garsoian, op. cit., p. 61, n. 131. 

2 Petrus Siculus, Historia, chap. 28, cols. 1281/2-1283/4. 

3. Petrus Siculus, Historia, chap. 21, cols. 1273/4, corresponding to Petrus Hegumenus, 1, 
60, 
4 This Paul's mother’s name is given as Kallinfké, and he is said to have had a brother 
named John. . 

5 See the passages from the extant fragments of Paul of Samosata’s Discourses to Sabinus, 
quoted by F. C. Conybeare in The Encyclopaedia Britannica, eleventh edition, s.v. *Paul of 
Samosata’, 

é See Garsoian, op. cit., p. 212. ; 

7 Mas'üdi, Le Livre de l'avertissement, French translation by A. Carra de Vaux (Paris, 
1896) p. 208, quoted by Garsoian, p. 212, and by Runciman, p. 48. Runciman also quotes 
"Mas'üdi's Prairies d'or (Murūj-adh-Dhahab) on p. 48, n. 1. 

8 Petrus Siculus, chap. 4, cols. 1245/6, cited by Garsoian, op. cit., p. 214, n. 147, and by 
Runciman, op. cit., p. 48, n. 4. See also Petrus Siculus, Historia, chap. 24, cols. 127718; 
Petrus Hegumenus, 3, 62; pseudo-Phótios, History, 4, cols. 21/2, quoted by Garsoian, p. I 16, 
n. IO. í 
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ul of Samosata; but this passage, even if its date we 
2 and not after 932, was in either case written ab en 
they had claimed Paul the Apostle as their SS 
Roman branch of the Paulicians had change, qn 
doctrine from Adoptionist Christianity to some form of Dualism, By thi 
time, the Paulicians will have had a double motive for anathematizip i 
Paul of Samosata, even if, as a matter of historical fact, this was th 
Paul who was both the eponym of thee nickname and possibly also the 
true source of their original Adoptionist Christian doctrine. s 
The political history of the Paulicians in Armenia is more obscure than 
their political history in the East Roman Empire and in Bulgaria, On th 
other hand, the doctrinal history of the Paulicians in Armenia, ang : 
their successors in Armenia the T'ondrakeci, is relatively clear, S 
It has already been noted that the Paulicians are mentioned, ung 
this pejorative name, in four Monophysite Armenian ecclesiastica] do. 
ments, the first written in 555, the second written in either 639 or 71 à 
or perhaps conflated from two originally separate documents wisi 
respectively at these two dates, the third written (probably by John of 
Otsun) in 719, and the fourth certainly written by John of Otsun the 
convener of the council of 719. After the time of John of Otsun, who was 
the Monophysite Katholikós of Armenia circa 719-26, the Paulicians in 
Armenia are not mentioned again under that name in our Armenian 
sources! but a sect called the T'ondrakeci is named in these sources 
from the tenth until the fourteenth century.? This sect’s name is derived 
from the name of a district called T‘ondrak, north-east of Lake Van 
and south of the Aladağ. The T‘ondrakeci sect is said, in our Armenian 
sources, to have been founded by a man named Smbat of Zarehawan, in 
the time of the Katholikós John and of Smbat Bagratuni. This datin 
might be either 833-55 or 898-914. s 
There is a close affinity between the doctrines of the Armenian 
Paulicians, as these are described in the Oath of Union (555) and in the 
mate of To of Otsun, and the doctrines ascribed to the T‘ondrakeci. 
Mk is : taxes the T ondrakeci in the twelfth century with the 
Cha Speer as those imputed to the Paulicians by John of 
vici js _ondrakeci are expressly identified with the Paulicians by 
gory Mayistros in a letter to the Syrian Katholikós.* This Gregory 
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I Garsoian, op. cit., p. 94. 
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was an Armenian nobleman who, in the reign of the East Roman Em- 

eror Constantine IX Monomákhos (1042-55), served as dhoux of the 
East Roman théma Mesopotamía, which at this date extended over the 
former autonomous Armenian principalities Taron and Vaspurakan.! 
Gregory must have had some acquaintance with the "'T'ondrakeci's 
doctrines, since he was a vigorous persecutor of this sect.z 

After the fourteenth century, there is no further trace of the T'on- 
drakeci for the next five centuries, but, after the Russo-Turkish war of 
1828-9, a party of T'ondrakeci emigrated from the village of Chaurm,? 
in Armenian territory on the Ottoman side of the Russo-Turkish frontier, 
to Ark'weli,* on the Russian side, bringing with them a book, The Key 
of Truth, in which their doctrines are set out and their ritual is prescribed. 
In 1837 this book was confiscated by the Monophysite Armenian 
Katholikós at Echmiadzin, and an investigation into the tenets and prac- 
tices of the T'ondrakeci refugees was carried out by the Armenian 
ecclesiastical authorities from 1837 to 1845. 'The confiscated book was 
placed in the library of the Armenian Holy Synod at Echmiadzin, was 
discovered there by F. C. Conybeare in 1891, and was published by him 
in 1898.5 The manuscript—from which thirty-eight pages have been 
torn out—was written in the Taron district in 1782, but the terms of the 
surviving fragment of the colophon, together with the archaic language 
of the text, indicate that the work itself may have been composed as 
early as the ninth century, i.e. in the century in which the foundation of 
the T‘ondrakeci sect is dated in our medieval Armenian sources.$ 

The surviving part of The Key of Truth, read together with the record 
of the Monophysite Armenian ecclesiastical authorities’ inquiry, in 
1837-45, into the religion of the T‘ondrakeci refugees from Chaurm, and 
with the medieval Armenian accounts of the religion of the Paulicians 
in Armenia, and of their successors there, the T‘ondrakegi, makes it 
evident that the T'ondrakeci—and therefore almost certainly also their 
Paulician predecessors in Armenia—were Adoptionist Christians, not 
Dualists. ‘In almost all particulars, the doctrine of The Key of Truth is 
corroborated by the other Armenian sources which we possess.'? 

The confession of faith in The Key of Truth declares that there is one 
true God who is the creator, and that Jesus was a creature, not a creator.? 
According to the Adoptionist Christology, Jesus became the son of God, 

! Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 97-8. 2 Op. cit., pp. 98 and 144-5. 

3 See Conybeare’s edition of The Key of Truth, Introduction, pp. cv-cvi. 

* See Garsoian, op. cit., p. 108. 


5 The Key of Truth: A Manual of the Paulician Church of Armenia; the Armenian text edited 
iub prm with illustrative documents and introduction (Oxford, 1898, Clarendon 
$ Sce Garsoian, op. cit., p. 108; Runciman, op. cit., p. 56. 
7 Garsoian, op. cit., p. 166. 
8 The Key of Truth, 28-9 (93-4) and 52 (114). 
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K . Li . 
of his conception in his mother's womb, 

o a nope Though Adoptionism was rapidly rm the 
ae letely off the field by Conceptionism, it seems probable that Aon 
unn was the dominant Christology so long as the Ju daco- Ch 
continued to be the majority of the Christian community, In ben "s 
Christians, the Judaeo- Christians had not ceased to be also sr 
Jews. Jesus's disciples had been orthodox Jews, and so had heer Vox 
himself. It is not credible that either Jesus or his Jewish a dherene J 


ded him as being a ‘son of God' in any sense ex 
Sb eue in which some of the rabbis of the Pharisaic x 
themselves to be sons of God and called themselves God's so 
expression of the mutual love and confidence and familiarity that w. 
the relation between God and them. This metaphorical use of the te as 
‘son’ was not shocking to Jews because it did not offend against E 
Jewish belief in God's unity and uniqueness. On the other hand, Co; i 
ceptionism—the belief that a man had been begotten by an act or God 
on a human mother, without having had a human father was and ; 
incompatible with Judaism. This belief was of Egyptian, not Israclitish, 
origin; it was the official account of the genesis of every Pharaoh since 
at least as early as the Fifth Dynasty; and, before this Egyptian lont 
was applied by the Gentile Christians to Jesus, it had been taken on 
from the Egyptians by the Greeks and had been applied to a number of 
eminent Greeks and Romans, including Plato, Alexander the Great, 
Scipio Africanus Major, and Jesus's own older contemporary Augustus, 
The Adoptionist Christology of the third-century Patriarch of Antioch, 
Paul of Samosata, shows that, in Syria, Adoptionism died hard—as Wal 
to be expected in Syria, since Syria adjoins Palestine, the Jewish birth- 
place of Christianity, and was one of the eaxliest of Christianity's mission- 
fields. Dr. Garsoian gives weight to the influence, on Christianit in 
Armenia, of Antioch and the Syrian church.? ‘Syriac Christianity n 

its Adoptionist character, was the first faith of Armenia.’ St. Grego 
the Illuminator re-oriented Armenian Christianity; he attached it à 
AE id id Syria, and he Hellenized it.* The struggle in 
debi uel dis yrian and Hellenic Christianity continued during the 
Ta " th centuries but eventually the Conceptionist Hellenic 
n triumphed in Armenia, as it did in almost the whole of 
iE Beinen. re Rp as elsewhere, Syrian Adoptionism be- 
Mee ed ieri: x D D a survived only as the heretical 
dico De uci e Paulicians and their successors the T‘on- 
lan suggests that no direct connection between 
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. 3 Op. cit., p. 223. 
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Op. cit, p. 225; ETER 5 Op. cit., pp. 226 and 227. 
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enian Adoptionism and Paul of Samosata’s Adoptionism need be 

ostulated. All that we need to postulate is a general connection between 

the original Adoptionist Christology of Christianity in Armenia and early 
Syrian Christianity.' f 

On the evidence of the medieval Armenian sources—for instance, 
King Gagik II (1042-5), as reported by Matthew of Edessa2—the 
medieval T'ondrakeci held the doctrine about baptism that is found in 
The Key. The Key insists both on the importance of baptism and also on 
the importance of its being delayed, following Christ's example, till the 
age of thirty.) This is, of course, the fundamental doctrine of Adop- 
tionism. Arianism was a sophisticated revival of it, and Nestorianism 
was a partial reversion to it, as was recognized in 555 at the Monophysite 
Council of Dvin. 

A corollary of the belief that Jesus was a normal human being who 
had been adopted as the son of God at his baptism, is the belief that 
other human beings too can become Christs if they are spiritually worthy. 
Paul of Samosata was accused of believing himself to be a potential 
Christ, and of being actually worshipped by his congregation. The 
medieval T'ondrakeci were accused of holding this belief;5 in The Key 
of Truth there is a liturgy for raising an adherent of the sect to the status 
of Christ through baptism ;$ and one of the nineteenth-century T'on- 
drakeci refugees from Chaurm deposed, in a recantation made to the 
authorities of the Armenian Monophysite Church, that he had heard 
a man named Gregory of Kalzwan, one of the adepts of the T'ondrakeci 
sect, say: ‘Behold, I am the Cross; light your tapers on my two hands 
and give worship. I am able to give you salvation, just as much as the 
Cross and the Saints.’”7 The eighth-century Adoptionists in Asturia were 
debited with the same belief. They were said to say ‘Et ille Christus et nos 
Christi’, and this doctrine is elaborated in the Symbolum fidei attributed 
to their leader Elipandus: ‘Si conformes sunt omnes sancti huic filio Dei 
secundum gratiam, profecto et cum adoptivo adoptivi, et cum advocato 
advocati, et cum Christo Christi? In the Eastern Orthodox wing of the 


1 Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 230 and 233. 

2 See Garsoian, op. cit., p. 159 and p. 212, n. 140. f 

3 Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 152-4 (quoting The Key of Truth, 5-6 (74-5), 20-1 (87-8), 6 (75)) 
and pp. 159-61. 

* According to Simeon of Beth Arsam, Epistola de Barsauma, in Assemani, Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis, vol. i (Rome, 1719), pp. 346-58, on p. 347, quoted by Garsoian, op. cit., p. 211, n. 135, 
Paul of Samosata said of himself: ‘Ego quoque, si voluero, Christus ero, quum ego et Christus 
unius eiusdemque simus naturae. 

5 Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 161-2. i 

5 The Key of Truth, 46 (108), 36 (100), 30 (95). See further Conybeare, Introduction, 
Pp. xxxvii, xxxix, and cxliii-cxliv. 

7 Conybeare, The Key of Truth, Introduction, pp. xxvii and lii. : 

* Epistula Heterii et Sancti Beati ad Elipandum, cited by Conybeare in op. cit, Introduction, 


- pp. clxxiii and clxxv. 
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: religion. 
In the Adoptionist Christian Church the electi were demonstrating the 


possibility of redeeming and sanctifying the World, as Jesus had qe. 
monstrated this, in the act of being adopted by God as his sons, Like 
Jesus himself and his disciples, they were not celibates and not ascetics, 
and their freedom from celibacy and asceticism survived the eventual 
change-over of the East Roman branch of the Paulicians to a version of 
Dualism.5 uud ! A 
The T'ondrakeci Adoptionists in Armenia were iconoclasts, 
Key of Truth, the worship of images or of any other material 
including crosses, is forbidden, and iconoclasm is imputed 
Paulicians and to the T'ondrakeci in our medieval Armenian sou 
The evidence surveyed above brings out two salient features of 
cian, and subsequent T‘ondrakeci, doctrine and practice in Ar 
this sect was Adoptionist Christian, 
mained true to its original tenets and 
earliest information about these) till 
the Monophysite Armenian ecclesia 
* Athanasius, Oratio de Humand Nai 
chap. 54, in Migne, P.G., vol. xxv, 
Haereses, Book III, chap. 19, § 6: ef p 
ris ddfapo(as. 
2 See J. M. Huss 
University Press), 
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stical authorities’ inquiry into the 
turd a Verbo Assumptá et de Eius ber Corpus ad Nos Adventu, 


col. 192. Athanasius is here following Irenaeus, Contra 
3 vvvqvát» ó dvOpamos TÔ OG, otx dy éBvvijfn peraoxety 
ey, Church and Learning in the 
chap. 2, 

» P. 155. According to Garsoian, op. cit. 
in the T'ondrakeci community 
astivert in his History, xxiii, 123. 


Byzantine Empire, 867-1185 (Oxford, 1937, 


* Garsoian, Op. cit., 
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ionist Christian Church, this belief has survived the sup from Chaurm). Neither the Paulici 
Conceptionist sa for Adoptionism as the doctrine of the great mation E religion of the ead ot bee DOCE Yay i Barn = 
of Coneep Mrlianddius of Alexandria, himself, who was the Dx H funds Arean Armenian opponents down to the eleventh-century 
of EE AO tionism when this was revived in the SOphistic. E : ceptionist e d of Lastivert inclusive ;! and indeed the Dualistic belief 
ge bunk (e written Adrés yap evnvOpadanoev iva cis DPA i historian s of creation would have been incompatible with the 
2 . Hd É n E aw 
uu deification (féwews) is the authorized goal of Eastern Orthodox i H" ond belief that human beings of flesh and blood, living normal 
vage icism.? i ag me adoptive sons of God. Th ti 
ee Adoptions Church, though it was Christian, not Dual [ lives in this ee ae. hove ce against the T'ondrakeçi by 
ders like the Dualist sects, into two orders, an élite and rs i that tan wien the aok Gregory of Narek, a contemporary of 
rdinar members.? It has been noted already* that there is a liturgy for E p e Roman Emperor Basil II (976-1025), and the máyistros Gregory 
vi ination of the electi in The Key of Truth. However, the two ——— ne of théma Mesopotamia in the reign of Constantine IX Mono- 
re ions’ respective concepts of perfection were diametrically Opposed : i i 042—55). Dr. Garsoian points out that both these writers were 
10 Sh other. In the Dualist communities the electi were Tepudiatin i anis of the East Roman Empire who were familiar with East Roman 
the World, which for them was intrinsically evil, by Practising celia : life and letters, and she makes the convincing suggestion that they were 
and asceticism, and, in virtue of their devoting themselves wholly to | imputing unwarrantably to the T'ondrakeci the Dualist doctrines that 
this course, they were the only complete practitioners of their imp 


had been held, by their day, for some time past by the Paulicians in the 
East Roman Empire, as the two Gregories will have known. 
The doctrinal history of the Paulicians in the Empire is hard to eluci- 
date, and this is unfortunate, because the East Roman Paulicians played 
a more important part than the Armenian Paulicians and T'ondrakeci 
in the religious as well as in the political history of the western end of 
the Old World. The war of 843-72 between the East Roman Paulicians 
and the Imperial Government made a mark on the Empire s domestic 
history as well as on its relations with the Eastern Muslims. The East 
Roman Paulicians’ change-over from Adoptionist Christianity to some 
form of Dualism seems likely to have been one of the causes of the sub- 
sequent spread of Dualism westward into Bulgaria, and beyond Bulgaria 
ld as Languedoc. 

ee initial difficulty that confronts us here is the uncertainty regarding 
the authenticity and the date and the authoritativeness of some of our 
Greek sources of information about the East Roman Paulicians.* Modern 
scholars have disagreed, and they have not yet arrived at a dpa 
There seems at present to be a general acceptance of the authenticity an 
authoritativeness of the following documents: (a) the ninth-century (?) 
Paulician Formula designed to be recited by a recanting eed 
(b) the Patriarch Phótios's encyclical letter of 866 s) ire d 
letters to John Spathários Khrysókheir (?) ;6 (d) Phótios's Sermons II-IV. 


FERIAM NINH UP QUAERO IM MBMMMEN AM M RO De eet ptc M ipa te MER Him: 












i i i . cit, pp. 98-101 and 158. 

! Garsoian, op. cit., p. 98. 2 See Garsoian, op. cit., and : 

TA detailed saa xd study of the Greek sources has been made by Garsoian in op. 
cit., chap. 1, pp. 27-79. . ^ : 
oe Edited b G. Ficker in Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, vol. xxvii (1906), pp. 453-5 

5 Migne, P.G., vol. cii, cols. 721/2. 

§ Migne, P.G., vol. cii, Letters No. 1 (cols. 927/8), 

No. 26 (cols. 945/6). z 


: ls. 933/4), No. 19 (cols. 941/2), 
Migne, PG. wale, cols. 8s/6-177/8 


Migne, 
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7 urmula! seems to be authentic, but it is a ho 
The Miei confounded with Lon Falan Manich eh pot 
trine, and its date is uncertain. It us o T agreed that i 
Mo e ml vis Moral Srah which is atta e 
Phótios, is spurious. Internal evidence s NE : at it must have 
written later than 9323 The nd | woi s are (a) Petrus eb » 
menus's Tepi Tavhixvavanv guy. Kat aviyaiwv and ( b) Petrus 
'Iaropía persons eyxds Te Kal avarpom Tis kevijs Kal paraias 
tov Manyaiwy T&v xai [lavAckcavev Neyon; accompanied p 
sermons ascribed to the same author. Grégoire held that Petrus He 
menus's tract is an epitome of Petrus Siculus’s History; other schop Eè 


among them, Dr. Garsoian—hold that Petrus Hegumenus’s tract is a 
k of the mid ninth century,’ and that Petrus Sicul n 
Us's 


Sicul. 
R ulus; 
PETE ye 


Y three 


authentic wor 1 
History is a compilation in which Petrus Hegumenus's tract has been |, 
under contribution as part of the compiler's material. A searching ana] aid 
of Petrus Siculus's work leads Dr. Garsoian to the conclusion that FN 
are a number of inconsistencies between different components of it ere 
that at least two pieces of it are fakes. Dr. Garsoian holds that Beaune 
not really visit the Paulicians’ capital, Tephriké, as he claims to h id 
done in the year 869,9 and the dedication of his History rà mpoéspw ave 
Bovhyaplas"® is suspect, since the first Archbishop of Bulgaria ios Tis 
appointed till 870. Indeed, the title of the History gives the lie to i 
alleged dedication. In the title, the History is said to be mpoownono, e 
Geioa die mpós Tov dpywemriakorrov Bovdyapias, that is to say ‘representei 
as being addressed to the Archbishop of Bulgaria’. The implication of 
these words in the title is that the dedication is fictional, not genuine. 


1 Migne, P.G., vol. i, cols. 1461/2-1471/2. 
2 Migne, P.G., vol. cii, cols. 15/16-83/4. 
3 H. Grégoire, ‘Les Sources de l'histoire des Pauliciens', in Bulleti: y 
À r A etin de l'Ac. Roy, B 
Classe des Lettres, 5° série, vol. xxii (1936), pp. 95-114, on pp. 110-12; idem, uri 
poris Byzantion, vol. xi (1936), pp. 610—14, on pp. 612-13. , E 
rinted as an Appendix to J. Gieseler's edition of Petrus Siculus’s Hi. ótti 
istery (Gi 
1849, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht), Petrus Hegumenus’s tract is identical ean 
variant versions of a chapter that has been inserted in the Chronicle of Georgius M bu. 
: Migne, P.G., vol. civ, cols. 1239/40-1303/4. : TEE 
: e Migne, P.G., vol. cit., cols. 1305/6-1365/6. 
Se aspen s Chronicle is thought to have been finished circa 866—7, and the 
Horae. aulicians, one version of which is identical with Petrus Hegumenus's tract, is 
sh a ais II of the Chronicle. The Paulicians are holding Orthodox Christian 
There are irae aria An and this must have been during the war of 843-72. 
tact and the Paulician Formula , set out by Garsoian, op. cit., p. 53, n. 96, between P. H.'s 
: Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 55-68. 
M History, cols. 1241/2 and 130 
n " i. r241/2-1249]4. 
R his account of his alle, isi i 
Tephrikë he had heard fre ipie ‘a Tephriké, Petrus Siculus states (cols. 1241/2) that at 
missionaries to Bulgaria, and (cols, in ie) d ci teat e e Ae 
- 1243/4) that this is why he is addressing his work to the 


3/4. On this, see Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 70-3. 
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However, Chapters 23-41 of Petrus Siculus's History, which give an 
account of the fortunes of the Paulicians in East Roman territory, from 
die heresiarchate of Constantine-Silvanus to the heresiarchate of Séryios- 
Tykhikós, is given credence by Dr. Garsoian, as well as by Grégoire. 
Jt is a systematic and orderly account of the sect’s development... 
Many of the geographical locations in it can be verified, and a number 
of historical events mentioned are corroborated elsewhere. Finally, this 
section presents a homogeneous unit without repetitions or interpola- 
tions." d 

Dr. Garsoian suggests? that this section is the work of some con- 
temporary of Séryios’s who had apostatized from Paulicianism to Eastern 
Orthodox Christianity. She also guesses? that this hypothetical apostate 
made use, in writing this section, of Séryios’s letters and also of a history 
of Paulicianism that had been written by the Paulicians themselves. The 
apostate author has given a hostile twist to this material, but its originally 
pro-Paulician tone can still be detected. 

In any case, we have to make use of this section of Petrus Siculus's 
compilation ; for we have no other information about the domestic 
history of the Paulicians in East Roman territory—in contrast to our 
knowledge of their political and military history, about which we are 
relatively well informed by East Roman chroniclers and historians. 

Nothing can be made of the account of the origin of the Paulicians in 
Chapter 21 of Petrus Siculus's history*—a chapter that precedes that 
section of the work, namely Chapters 23-41, that is given credence by 
Dr. Garsoian as well as by Grégoire. The Paul who, in this passage, is 
credited with having been the eponym of the Paulicians’ name (that is 
to say, of their depreciatory nickname) is said to have been a Manichee 
who had come as a missionary from Samosata to the Phanároia district 
in théma Armeniakoi and to have established there a Paulician com- 
munity in a village that he renamed Episparis. The settlement at Epi- 
sparís in Phanároia is likewise attributed to a Paul in Chapter 28,5 but 
Archbishop of Bulgaria. If this piece of Petrus Siculus's work is in truth a tenth-century fake, 
this particular item in it is at any rate ben trovato. In 869 Bulgaria, which had been converted 
to Eastern Orthodox Christianity in 864, was a bone of contention between the Constantino- 
politan and the Roman Patriarchal sees, and in 867 Pope Nicholas I had noted the presence 
in Bulgaria of Armenian as well as Greek missionaries (Responsa Papae Nicolai to Khan Borís- 
Peter of Bulgaria in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Epistolae, vol. vi, No. 106, p. 599); 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. cxix, col. 1015; the reference is to Responsum No. 106). These 
Armenian missionaries may have been representatives of the Monophysite established church 
of Armenia, but alternatively they may have been Paulicians. If they were, they are likely to 

have come from Thrace, but they may have come from Tephriké, and Petrus Siculus may have 
possessed this piece of information when he was composing his story of his fictitious mission. 
1 Garsoian, op. cit., p. 62. 2 Op. cit., pp. 62-4. 3 Op. cit., pp. 65-7. 
* Petrus Siculus, cols. 1273/4, corresponding to Petrus Hegumenus, 1, 60. These two Greek 


texts are printed in parallel columns in Garsoian, op. cit., p. 61, n. 131. 
5 Cols. 1281/2-1283/4. 
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is mentioned in this passage is said to hav 
mns migration is said to have been a flight Eom paa an. : 
He is also said to have been the father of the third Paulician hescütion, 
Gegnesios (Yenésios)-Timothy, who was a contemporary of , he atch, 
peror Leo IH (717-41). P aul the father of Gegnesios may weli m. 
historical figure, and, if he is, we may dismiss the Paul m be 
Chapter 21 as alegendary doublet of. the Paul of Chapter 28. The Pauli; 
are known to have been called by that name as early as 555; dus IClang 
Adoptionist Christians; they had never been Manichees, pena Were 
did become Manichees, though the Paulicians in the East uice 
Empire did eventually become non-Manichaean Dualists. The Roman 
Chapter 21 is said to have come from Samosata, not from Armen aul of 
this suggests that the story in Chapter 21 has been generated 5 la, ang 
fusion of Paul the father of Gegnesios with the famous thir ee a con. 
Patriarch of Antioch Paul of Samosata, who was not a Mass 
was an Adoptionist Christian, as the original Paulicians in und 
were. a 
The authentic history of the Paulicians in the East Roman Empi 
begins with the migration of an Armenian named Constantine fi pe 
district of Manalali, in Armenia,! to Kívossa, in the East Roman dus the 
Kolóneia, in the reign of Heraclius’s grandson, i.e. Constans II (6 Istrict of 
Here Constantine of Manalali ruled his Paulician community f 41-68) 2 
seven years. He was killed in a persecution ordered b th dps ` 
Constantine IV (668-85).3 Dr. Garsoian* dates the feeds Sed 
Constantine 654-81. Her initial date suggests that Constanti pria dd 
fled from Armenia into the East Roman Empire because ine may have 
itulati (Boge a of the Armenians’ 
capitulation to Mu ‘awiyah in 653.5 The terms included ans 
on the Arabs’ side, to tolerate the Monophysite Ar x undertaking, 
church; but this stipulation may not have pe MODE d 
Armenian Christians, so the capitulation may have given rae A 


physites an opening for persecutin ici i 
HUE p g the Paulicians with the Arabs’ 


entioneq i 


* Petrus Siculus, chap. 23, cols i 
Houoras". S s c 23 . 1275/6, calls Manalali ‘a village in 76 i F 
deckt ofa Vile IA in Armenia 3 It is in the Syrian district Donisenc Manut isa 
branch of the uppe j: in aea, in the north-west corner of the country, on the hriba " 
lay next eii ed Kas, ral pus the cast of the present-day town of Erzincan—that za 
location OF Manalah ie paci ustrict of the East Roman Empire. Petrus Siculus's mitike 
with Chapter 21. Paulin’, apter 28 may have been an attempt to reconcile Chapter 28 
historian Atistakes of Laien ( bcd Manalali by the eleventh-century Vnde: 
neteenth-cen, i " Pm OP. Cit, p. 147). Chau 
1 Ee. Puts ed. an T'ondrakeci refugees, lies ae to Manilal roni waned 
etrus Si istori 
Op oe Historia, chaps, 23-4, cols. 1275/6-1279/8 
PI ie PS. 24-5, cols. 1279/80, 79120; 
s go OP cit, p. 121, n, 34. 
: 17 See pp. B5, 108, 395, and 398 
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g to Petrus Hegumenus,! the Paulicians (i.e. the Paulicians 
Roman Empire) considered Constantine of Manalali, not 
Paul (the legendary Manichee from Samosata) to be their founder 
(roĉrov ody ëxovow åpxqyov Tay iban uv atta, kai obdxt tov ITa9Aov). 
Of course, Constantine of Manalali was not in truth the founder of the 
sect itself. At least one hundred years before the date of his flight from 
Armenia to Rhomania, the sect had already existed in Armenia and had 
already been known there by the nickname ‘the followers of a minor 
Paul’. However, Constantine of Manalali did take two historic new de- 
partures. He established the first Paulician community on East Roman 
ground, and he responded to the challenge presented to his sect by their 
Armenian Conceptionist Christian adversaries’ nickname for it. 

The sect had been nicknamed ‘followers of a minor Paul’. Constantine 
of Manalali claimed the greatest Paul, Paul the Apostle himself, as the 
sect’s patron. Constantine of Manalali called himself Silvanus,? after 
the name of St. Paul’s companion Silas in Macedonia, and he gave the 
name ‘Macedonia’ to the church that he had founded at Kivossa. His 
successors in the leadership of the East Roman Paulicians followed his 
example by each taking the name of someone who is associated with 
St. Paul in the Acts of the Apostles or in St. Paul’s own Epistles, and by 
naming each new Paulician church that they founded after one of those 
founded by St. Paul. 

Three years after Constantine Silvanus had been killed, the leadership 
of the Paulicians at Kivossa-‘Macedonia’ was taken over by an ex-East 
Roman official, Symeon-Titus.* After three years in office, Symeon was 
killed, in his turn, by the Paulician apostate who had previously killed 
Constantine-Silvanus.5 Evidently the East Roman Government's attitude 
towards the Paulician refugees in Rhomania and towards their converts 
there was ambivalent. At first the Government may have welcomed them 
as victims of Armenians who were Monophysites and secessionists, and 
of Arabs who were enemies and Muslims. On second thoughts, the 
Imperial authorities may have reflected that the Paulicians were, never- 


theless, not Orthodox Conceptionist Christians. 


Accordin, 
in the East 


1 Petrus Hegumenus, 2, 61. 

2 Petrus Siculus, Historia, in loc. cit. 

3 Acts 16: 19; 17: 4. : 

4 According to Petrus Siculus, Historia, chaps. 24-5, cols. 1279/80, Symeon had been the 
official who had been sent by the Emperor Constantine IV to persecute Constantine-Silvanus. 
Garsoian points out, in op. cit., p. 65, that the story of Symeon is suspect. It is derived from 
East Roman Paulician sources dating from the time by which the East Roman Paulicians 
had already taken St. Paul’s career as their ensample. A persecutor who is converted and 
eventually becomes a martyr in his turn follows in St. Paul’s footsteps so precisely that the 
Paulician teller of the tale lays himself open to the suspicion of having taken liberties with the 
true history of Symeon in order to make it correspond to the history of St. Paul. 

5 Petrus Siculus, Historia, chaps. 26-7, cols. 1279/80-1281/2. 
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After this second persecution in the East Roman Empire, the Pauli 


t at a new point on East Roman ground. A 
TA pack fad fret persecution (? in Armenia) to a village, « 
by him Episparis, in the Phanároia district," which lay farther to 
west in théma Armeniakoi than Kivossa- Macedonia -? This Pay] w. 
succeeded by his son Gegnesios (Yenésios)-Timothy, who was in off 
during the thirty years 717-46.3 Gegnesios-Timothy was summ oned s 
Constantinople by the Emperor Leo III under a safe conduct, to ha o 
a colloquy with the Ecumenical Patriarch. The heresiarch passed un 
and returned safely to Episparís,* but he found it advisable to move er 
of East Roman territory into Manalali, and this was probably the Out 
of his foundation, the church of ‘Achaia’. Gegnesios-Timothy disi 
746 of the great plague.’ " u 
After Gegnesios’s death, the Paulicians who had re-emigrateq 
Manalali came into conflict with the Muslims, who were the Overlo M 
of the Armenian principalities. A new leader, Joseph, succeeded p. 
evacuating then from Manalali to Episparís, and became heresiarch, 
under the name Epaphrédhitos.6 Here he got into trouble with i 
Orthodox ecclesiastical authorities, but he found asylum, wi thin Ẹ e 
Roman Asia Minor, far away to the south-west, at Antioch-up-against. 
Pisidia (a city that was commended to the Paulicians by St, Pauls 
missionary-work there) and he founded the Paulician church ; 
‘Philippi’.* Joseph-Epaphródhitos was in office circa 747-83. ? 
An heresiarch who was in bad odour with the Orthodox Church 
could hardly have continued to live for three decades? in East Roma; 
territory if the Imperial Government had not tacitly condoned his 
heterodoxy. Reading between the lines, we may guess that the Orthodox 
hierarchy, many of whom, no doubt, were crypto-iconodules under the 
iconoclast Emperors’ regime, sought to make trouble for the Paulicians 
not only because these were heretics but also as an indirect way of makin 
trouble for the Emperors. The Paulicians were heretics who were x 
Done their iconoclasm the Paulicians saw eye to eye with 
» and Constantine V, and with Constantine V they also had in 
Je ae a a rra to Mariolatry. According to the Paulicians’ belief, 
ee er àad conceived him in the normal way as a result of sexual 
1 deere a human father. However, the Paulicians’ doctrine was 
» Op. cit., chap. 28, cols. 1281 [2-1283/4. 


2 Thé i i 
ma Armeniakoí included both Kívossa and Episparís until the detachment of the 


Kolóneia district from it i ion i 
(See pp. 245-6 and 257.) and its erection into a separate théma, at some date before 863. 


? Petrus Siculus, Historia, chap. 28, cols, 1283/4. 


* Op. cit., chap. 29, cols. 1 
- 29, cols. 1283/4. : 
Op. cit., chaps, 30-1, cols, sen = OPS chap: yid E Ro 


£ Petrus Siculus, Histor; 
: toria, chap. 
9 Op. dit, chap. 31, enis. 1286/6 1, cols. 1285/6-1287/8 ; chap. 38, cols. 1297/8. 
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not identical with even Constantine Vs, for, officially at least, Con- 
stantine V was an Orthodox Conceptionist. We may guess that Constan- 
tine V's motive for tolerating the Paulicians was more military than 
theological.! During their temporary return to Manalali the East 
Roman Paulicians had fallen foul of the Empire's enemies the Muslims. 
The Paulicians themselves were first-rate soldiers. There were Paulicians 
among the Armenians from "Theodosiopolis and the Syrians from Mala- 
tiyah whom Constantine V planted in Thrace in 755 or 757.2 This 
plantation was evidently a move in Constantine V's attempt to conquer 
Bulgaria in the twenty-years’ war of 755-75, and this war had precedence 
over all other military business on Constantine V's agenda. 

After Joseph-Epaphródhitos's death, there was a contest over the suc- 
cession, and the Paulician community in Rhomanía split into two fac- 
tions. Joseph's immediate successor Vaánés (Vahan) was Armenian, like 
Joseph himself and like all Joseph's predecessors in Rhomania except 
Symeon,? but the victor, Séryios-Tykhikós, was an East Roman whose 
birthplace was a village near Távia in théma Armeniakoi. According to 
Petrus Siculus, Vaánés claimed that he, Vaánés, had remained faithful 
to the doctrine that had been transmitted to him by Joseph-Epaphró- 
dhitos, whereas ‘You, Séryios, are a newcomer who has never seen any 
of our teachers or kept company with them’ (Zò vewori xareddvys, kal 
oddéva TOv Sibackdiwy uv édpakas 1] ovurapépewas).* Séryios, how- 
ever, was obdurate, and he ‘split the sect in two'.5 After Séryios’s death, 
when Séryios's partisans were thirsting to massacre Vaánés's partisans, 
one of Séryios's disciples, Theódhotos, tried to restrain them by remind- 
ing them that, before Séryios came, ‘we all held one faith’.6 

Séryios held office from 801 to 835, and, during the last twenty-one 
of these thirty-five years, the Emperors were, once again, iconoclasts. 
Yet, after Séryios had founded one new Paulician church, ‘Laodhikeia’, 
at Koinokhórion in the district of Neo-Kaisáreia (Niksar) in théma 
Armeniakoí,? the Emperor—either the iconodule Michael I (811-13) or 
his iconoclast successor Leo V (813-20)—instructed two local officials, 
the Bishop of Neo-Kaisáreia and a civil servant, to investigate Séryios's 
activities.? Séryios and his adherents murdered both these representatives 
of the East Roman Government, and they then sought and found 
asylum with the Amir of Malatiyah. The Amir settled them in his own 

! See Obolensky, op. cit., p. 61. 

2 Zópovs re kal Appevious, obs Hyayev dmà GeoBociovmóAeus xol Mehirqvis, eis rv Gpáxqv 
nerdiiaev, é£ div énÀaróvOs ý aipecis rôv ITavAiavóv (Theophanes, p. 429; cf. Nic. Patr., 
p. 66). 3 See Garsoian, op. cit., p. 183, with n. 158. 

* Petrus Siculus, Historia, chap. 40, cols. 1299/1300. 

5 Op. cit., chap. 40, cols. 1299/1300. 6 Op. cit., ibid. 

7 At this date, théma Kolóneia, in which Neo-Kaisáreia is located by Constantine Por- 


phyrogenitus (De Thematibus, p. 31), had not yet been detached from théma Armeniakoí (see the 
present work, pp. 245-6 and 257). 8 Petrus Siculus, op. cit., chap. 41, cols. 1301/2: 
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cians. If the date of the foundation of the T‘ondrakeci is the earlier of 
the two alternative possible dates, namely some year between the years 

833 and 855, which is Gregory Máyistros s dating,* this event followed 

at the heels of the crushing of the adherents, in Rhomania, of the Original 

form of Paulicianism, and the carrying to further lengths there of Séryios’s 
innovations, The original form of Paulicianism was now replaced in 
Rhomanía by a new form of this religion, but in Armenia the original 
form reasserted itself, and it maintained itself down to the nineteenth 
century at Chaurm, next door to the sect’s Armenian homeland, Mana. 
lali. The ninth-century breach between the palaeo-Paulicians in Armenia 
and the neo-Paulicians in Rhomanía seems to have been complete, 
When the East Roman neo-Paulicians were fighting the East Roman 
Government with their backs to the wall, the support that they received 
from beyond the frontier came, not from their own alienated co- 
religionists, but from the Muslims. 

What were the innovations introduced into the Paulicians’ original 
doctrines by Séryios and his followers? There is a consensus among 
he E thatin Rhomanía, in contrast to Armenia, the Paulicians 
pag : eventually) Dualists and consequently also Docetists in 
ristology.5 The mere change of location goes far towards ac- 


t Op. cit., chap. 41, cols. 1301/2. 


* Op. cit. 
P. cit., chap. 36, cols. 1293/4; chap. 41, cols, 1301 [2. See further Garsoian, op. cit, 
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counting for a change of doctrine. It is not surprising that there was no 
doctrinal change in Manalali. This district is walled-off from the rest of 
the World by ranges of huge mountains (I have seen Manalali from the 
air). Théma Armeniakoi opens out on to the coast of the Black Sea and 
has easy lines of communication overland with other parts of Asia Minor, 
Both by sea and overland, théma Armeniakoi was in touch with Con- 
stantinople. It was as natural that Paulicianism should change when it 
was transplanted to théma Armeniakoi as it was that Bogomilism should 
change when it was transplanted to Constantinople. But why did the 
change undergone by Paulicianism in théma Armeniakoí take the 
particular form of a change from Adoptionist monistic Christianity to 
Dualism? This particular change is perhaps sufficiently accounted for 
by the Paulician immigrants’ and their native converts’ experience in 
théma Armeniakoi of East Roman life. The grinding pressure of taxation, 
the social injustice of the widening gulf between rich and poor, and the 
devastation caused by the Muslim raids across the Empire’s eastern 
border would be enough, in combination, to convince the victims of 
these tribulations that the World was evil and that it must therefore be 
the handiwork of an evil creator. 

In the preliminary considerations in this chapter it has been noted that 
it is prudent to be sceptical about the alleged identity of a medieval 
heresy with some ancient heresy, when this identification is made by 
the medieval heresy’s contemporary opponents. The ninth-century 
Orthodox Christian opponents of East Roman Paulicianism were deter- 
mined to discredit it by identifying its Dualism with Manichaeism, but 
there is conclusive evidence that this identification is untenable.! The 
ninth-century Dualist Paulicians anathematized Mani.? The Paulicians’ 
Orthodox opponents insinuated that this was a trick designed to put 
the Orthodox off the scent, but the onus of proving the truth of this in- 
sinuation lies on the shoulders of the makers of it. The twelfth-century 
Monophysite Armenian Katholikós Nerses IV Snorhali (1166/7-1172/3) 
distinguishes between the T'ondrakeci and the Manichees in Armenia.3 
In the ‘Abbasid dominions, Manichaeism was persecuted,^ whereas the 








op. cit., p. 177). Séryios is alleged to have been worshipped by his adherents (Petrus Siculus, 
Historia, chap. 31, cols. 1287/8). This was traditional practice in the Adoptionist Christian 
church, from the third-century worship of Paul of Samosata to the nineteenth-century worship 
of Gregory of Kalzwan. However, Séryios is said (by Petrus Siculus, ibid.) also to have called 
himself Paraclete, and in this he was following a precedent set by Montanus and by Mani 
(sec Obolensky, op. cit., p. 20). 


! See Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 188, 193-6, 203. Cf. A. Borst, Die Katharer (Stuttgart, 1953, 
Hiersemann), p. 66, n. 31; H. Sóderberg, La Religion des Cathares (Uppsala, 1949, Almqvist & 
Wiksell), p. 37. 

2 Petrus Siculus, Historia, chap. 4, cols. 1245/6, and chap. 24, cols. 1277/8. 

JJ Sce Garsoian, op. cit., p. 101; Conybeare, Introduction to The Key of Truth, p. cxxxii, 
with quotations from Nerses in Appendix V. * Garsoian, op. cit., p. 193. 
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(ii) The Bogomils 


If it is true that the hardness and injustice of the conditions of daily 
life go far to account for the change-over to Dualism from Adoptionist 
Christianity in the Paulician community 1n théma Armeniakoí in the 
ninth century, the same explanation will account, a fortiori, for the rise 
and the spread, in the tenth century, of the Bogomil form of Dualism 
in Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria was then what is called nowadays a ‘developing’ country; 
and countries that are in this stage suffer from the peculiar strain of 
being impelled constantly to strive to catch up with their more highly 
‘developed’ neighbours. The region in the interior of the Balkan Penin- 
sula over which the Danubian Bulgars had extended their rule in and 
after the year 680 had already been backward and afflicted before that. 
Except for upper Macedonia (in the classical meaning of this geographical 
name), the territory that was to become Bulgaria had not been in- 
ore in the Graeco-Roman World till the Emperor Augustus had 
carried the Roman Empire’s frontier forward in this quarter up to the 

D bank of the lower Danube. This interior of the Balkan Peninsula 
nos dpud than the surrounding regions—Greece, Asia Minor, and 
ar Italy—and, when the Empire had fallen into decline, this 


* See Runciman, op. cit., pp. 60-1. 


2 See Obolensky, op. cit 8 
A « ct., pp. 45-0. i 
3 Puech in Cosmas le Prétre 
2 t rélre, p. 174, n. 3; Obolensk . cit., pp. 3 
; eee Garsoian, op. cit., pp. 204-5 and 232-3. Y, OP. cit, pp. 39 and 47 
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still backward region had been drained of man-power by the demands 
of the Roman Army and had been devastated by repeated barbarian 
invasions that had culminated, but had not ceased, with the Slav 
Völkerwanderung and the subsequent lodgement of the ex-nomad Turkish- 
speaking Bulgars in part of the area that the Slav immigrants had re- 
peopled. 

The establishment and maintenance of an independent Bulgarian 
state in the heart of the European domain of the East Roman Empire 
had been a tour de force, and Bulgaria had barely survived the East Roman 
Emperor Constantine V’s supreme effort to reconquer it in the war of 
755-75. Thus, when, in the ninth century, the East Roman Empire began 
to revive, Bulgaria, though still unconquered, remained relatively back- 
ward both economically and culturally. At the same time, Bulgaria 
could not hope to maintain its separate identity permanently unless it 
succeeded in diminishing the difference between itself and the East 
Roman Empire in their respective levels of civilization. Bulgaria could 
civilize itself only in so far as it could manage to adopt the Byzantine 
way of life. Even before the conversion of Khan Borís-Michael to Chris- 
tianity in 864, his predecessors had been importing East Roman archi- 
tects and artists and engravers to do the work.! The extravagance had 
been modest, but, even so, it must have imposed an excessive burden 
on Bulgaria's Slav peasantry. The contemporary Greek peasantry in the 
East Roman Empire was hard pressed, even at the peak of its prosperity, 
by the East Roman Imperial Government's demands, in spite of the 
superiority of the Empire's economy to Bulgaria's. The pressure on the 
Bulgarian peasantry was aggravated when in 870 Borís opted definitively 
for the Eastern Orthodox form of Christianity. Though one faction of 
the Bulgar nobility opposed the introduction of Christianity and its con- 
comitant the Byzantine way of life, these diehards were repeatedly de- 
feated by the Crown and its supporters. This Byzantinizing faction in 
Bulgaria sought to emulate the style of the East Roman courtiers and 
large landowners, and the consequent increase in the expensiveness of 
the Bulgarian lay ‘establishment’ was doubled by the introduction of an 
Orthodox Christian hierarchy in the sumptuous East Roman style. 

The Bulgarian peasantry was subjected to a further excruciating turn 
of the screw by the perverse policy of Khan Boris’s son and second 
successor, Khan Symeon (893-927). Symeon’s thorough-going Byzantine 
education at Constantinople had inspired him with both a political and 
a cultural ambition. His political ambition was to unite the East Roman 
Empire with Bulgaria under his own rule as the common Emperor of 
the two states, and, if he could not achieve this, he was resolved to 


1 The evidence is the inscriptions, in phonetically spelled Greek, that have been found in 
the Palace at Aboba-Pliska and elsewhere (see p. 359)- ; 
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war of 894-6, that, for Bulgarian arms 
Constantinople was impregnable. When, after Symeon’s death in BP. 
his son and successor Peter made peace with the East Roman Empire 
Bulgaria’s gains from a war that had been far more exhausting for her 
than for her opponent were only titular, not substantial. Rhomanés 
Lekapénós bought peace at the cheap price of recognizing the style and 
title of Emperor and Patriarch, which Symeon had assumed, unilaterally 
for himself and for his archbishop. As corollaries, the Bulgarian Imperial 
ambassador was given precedence over all other lay ambassadors at 
Constantinople; the Emperor Peter was given an East Roman Imperial 
bride, Rhomanós's granddaughter María; and Maria’s Bulgarian hus- 
band was paid an East Roman subsidy in the face-saving form of an 

annual allowance for his wife.? 
These concessions in the field of protocol were, no doubt, gratifying 
for the Bulgarian Crown and Court, but they brought with them no 
relaxation of economic pressure for the Bulgarian peasantry. Nor did the 
peasantry—except, perhaps, in Kutmitéevica, which had been St. 
Clement’s and St. Naum's mission-field?—gain any spiritual or cultural 
benefit from the introduction into Bulgaria of a Byzantinized Eastern 
‘Orthodox hierarchy. A great gulf remained fixed between the Bulgarian 
peasantry and the Bulgarian ‘establishment’, ecclesiastical as well as 
lay,* in spite of the fact that, from 885 or soon after, the Bulgarian 
Eastern Orthodox clergy and liturgy were Slavophone. Byzantinization, 
even in an indirect form, through the medium of the Macedonian 
Slavonic language, did bestow on Bulgaria the gift of a higher civiliza- 
tion ; but, at the very time when Bulgaria had laid herself open to Byzan- 
"er by submitting to conversion, the Byzantine civilization itself 

gun to ail in its own East Roman homeland.5 


r j v " : 

: Missa s severe verdict in op. cit., pp. go-1 and 109, is fully justified. 

SU 4 See i. Jod. i 3 See pp. 104-5. 
unciman, op. cit., p. 66; Obolensky, op. cit., p.91. 


5 See Obolensky, op, cit, p. 108, 
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In another context,! it has been noted that the turn of the tide in 863 

in the perennial Romano-Muslim war on the Empire’s eastern front, 
followed by the launching of an East Roman counter-offensive in 926, 
had tipped the domestic balance of social forces within the Empire in 
favour of the large landowners, to the detriment of the peasantry. It has 
also been noted? that, in the struggle for the land between the peasants 
and the large landowners in the Empire, the hard winter of 927/8 
marked a turning-point, and that the tenth-century series of East Roman 
Imperial agrarian laws failed to arrest the agrarian revolution by which 
the peasantry was now being ruined. The winter of 927/8, following 
immediately after a fifteen-years-long war, had afflicted Bulgaria as well 
as Constantinople and Asia Minor.? The East Roman social sickness now 
infected Bulgaria; its carrier was the inflowing Byzantine culture. ‘The 
Bogomil heresy was born amidst peasants whose physical misery made 
them conscious of the wickedness of things.4 

One reaction to the harshness and injustice of secular life for the masses 

in the Byzantine World was a great increase in the number of monks 
and monasteries,’ and, in the tenth century, this movement was under 
way in Bulgaria as well as in Rhomanía. Monasteries became attractive 
as oases of peace and stability, in which the inmates could pursue the 
quest for holiness, thanks to their being released there from the hopeless 
task of fighting a losing battle against tax-officers, raiders, and landlords.6 
Members of the rich minority, who were not themselves impelled towards 
the monastic life by intolerable economic pressure, salved their con- 
sciences by founding and endowing new monasteries as a means of 
acquiring spiritual merit. In the East Roman Empire by the seventh 
decade of the tenth century, the Emperor Niképhóros II Phokás was 
curbing this movement, at the risk, as he recognized, of incurring ex- 
treme odium.” The pullulation of monks and monasteries had, indeed, 
become a serious social evil by that date. Some monks were truly holy, 
and perhaps more of them were morbidly ascetic; but the increase in 
their numbers inevitably lowered the level of their average moral stan- 
dard ;? and corporately the monasteries, like the non-monastic ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy, were exacting landlords and greedy land-grabbers, as 
the tenth-century East Roman agrarian legislation reveals. Moreover, 
they were, on Niképhóros II's evidence, economically inefficient land- 
lords by comparison with their lay counterparts. The Bogomils were 
attracted by the ideals of Eastern Orthodox monasticism and at the same 
time were repelled by the travesty and the betrayal of these ideals by 

1 See pp. 34-6. . 3 See pp. 145-7. 

3 Obolensky, op. cit., p. 101. * See Obolensky, op. cit., pp. 103-4. 

5 See D. Savramis: Zur Soziologie des byzantinischen Ménchtums (Leiden/Kéln, 1962, Brill). 

$ See Obolensky, op. cit., pp. 103-4. 7 See pp. 165-6. 
: * See Obolensky, op. cit., p. 104. 
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catalogues their faults; he points out the unperformed duties of the 


rich ;* he rebukes the educated rich for deliberately keeping their Culture 
to themselves, instead of sharing their books with the poor ;5 he laments 
the negligence of the priests. 

Whence come these wolves, the bad dogs of the heretical doctrine? Do the 
not come from the negligence and ignorance of the pastors ? Whence come ‘the 
thieves and robbers’?—that is to say, the sins and iniquities? Is it not because 
people do not receive instruction from the bishops?8... 

It is we who are responsible for the sins of our people and for their bein, 
put to death ; it is we who have to render an account of this’. . . 8 

Holy fathers and pastors, and every reader of this book: let none of you 
blame my ignorance and lack of intelligence. “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth.?? No, you should rather praise and glorify God who performs miracles 
and who has put human words in my mouth, as he put them in the mouth of 
Balaam’s ass. A dog, too, spoke to the inhabitants of Sodom to denounce their 
shameless ways." 


Cosmas has controverted the Bogomil heretics without indulging in 
vituperation, and he has arraigned and reproached his own co-religionists 
for having caused the scandal that has provoked this heretical revolt 
against the established Orthodox Church. Cosmas’s attitude is as ad- 
mirable as it is rare. Few authors of polemical works have had the clear- 
sightedness and honesty and courage to lay the blame for heresy on the 
shoulders of an ‘establishment’ that has failed to do its duty. Few as- 
sailants of an alien religion have given their readers such objective and 
trustworthy information about it. 

The best of all possible sources of information about the tenets and 
practices of a religion is, of course, this religion’s own canonical literature. 
Hae Md EM therefore almost certainly for the pre-Sergian 
V Tuba C we possess evidence of this first-hand kind in The Ky 

- For Catharism of the Desenzano school, we possess the Liber de 

Gan NET id in ey and bep translation. 
* Chap. 30, pp. 120-3. . "RE ee cpu 29: PP: veu 
7 John 10: Weg ap. 31, pp. 123—7. Cf. Part I, chap. 8, p. 64. 
*? John 3: 8, e P. 31, p. 124. 9 Chap. 31, pp. 126-7. 
m ..™ Chap. 22, conclusion, p. 127. 
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Duobus Principiis! discovered in 1939. For Bogomilism, we possess only 

a Latin translation of a book called JInterrogatio Iohannis.? The doctrines 
expounded in this book are manifestly Bogomil,! and the book itself 
(presumably the Slavonic original) is said to have been brought from 
Bulgaria by the Cathar bishop of Concorezzo, Nazarius (1150-1235).* 
Sacconi had once met Nazarius and had been told by him that he had 
learned his doctrine ‘ab episcopo et filio maiore ecclesiae Bulgariae’ about 
sixty years earlier than that.5 Our first-hand information is thus not 
so good in the case of the Bogomils as it is in the cases of the T'ondrakeci 
and the Desenzano Cathars. At the same time, it is better than our in- 
formation about the post-Sergian Dualist Paulicians, with whose doctrines 
we are acquainted solely through the accounts given by Orthodox 
Christian adversaries who falsely identify them with the probably by 
then extinct western Manichees. Moreover, our second-hand information 
about the Bogomils is contemporary and is also trustworthy, in spite of 
its coming from hostile sources. 

For the original tenth-century Bogomilism, we have factual evidence 
in the treatise of Cosmas the Priest, which has already been quoted. This 
treatise appears to have been written in or immediately after 972,9 and 
it describes the tenets and practices of the Bogomils in the writer's own 
day. No doubt in places Cosmas misrepresents the facts, but at any rate 
he does not try to identify Bogomilism with any earlier heresy.” For the 
eleventh-century Bogomils in Asia Minor, we have a first-hand account, 
bya monk named Efthymios, belonging to the Monastery Ts ITepiflémrov 

1 Text edited by A. Dondaine, together with Sacconi’s Summa (Rome, 1939, Istituto 
Storico Domenicano S. Sabina) ; French translation by R. Nelli in Écritures cathares (Paris, 


1959, Denoél), pp. 67-201. 

2 Latin text edited by R. Reitzenstein in Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe (Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1929), pp. 297-311; French translation in Nelli, op. cit., pp. 34-66. : 

3 See Puech in Cosmas le Prétre, p. 130, n. 1 ; Nelli in op. cit., pp. 31-3; Runciman, op. cit., 
pp. 85-6; Obolensky, op. cit., pp. 226-8 and 242. 

* On the Carcassonne MS. of this Latin translation, the inquisitors have noted; ‘Hoc est 
secretum haereticorum de Concorrezio portatum de Bulgaris (a) Nazario suo episcopo, 
plenum erroribus’. 

5 Sacconi, Summa, Dondaine's text, p. 76. 

$ Cosmas notes (Treatise, Introduction, p. 54 in Puech and Vaillant’s translation), that 
the priest Bogomil first began to preach his heresy in Bulgaria in the reign of the Emperor 
Peter. Since Peter reigned from 927 to 969, Cosmas must have been writing later than 969. 
Cosmas exhorts his readers to imitate *the new [i.e. modern, not to be confused with John 
Chrysostom] priest John, whom many of you know as the former pastor and Exarch in 
Bulgaria' (chap. 23, p. 127). This John had dedicated a work to Symeon as 'prince', i.e. 
presumably before the year in which Symeon assumed the title ‘Emperor’ (Vaillant, in op. 
cit., p. 22). Symeon began to call himself ‘Emperor’ in 915 according to Vaillant in loc. cit., 
but not till 925 according to Obolensky (see the present work, p. 360). In any case, John is 
unlikely to have been still alive very much later than 969. Cosmas’s references to the extreme 
tribulations through which Bulgaria is passing (these references are collected by Vaillant in 
op. cit., pp. 23-4) suggest that he was writing during, or very soon after, the catastrophic 
events of 969—72. 7 Puech in Cosmas le Prêtre, p. 146. 

8 Greek text edited by G. Ficker, Die Phundagiagiten (Leipzig, 1908). 
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xd Constantinople, of the trial and peces at Akmóneia in théma 
ikion, Efthymios’s homeland, of a missionary of the sect of n 
Opsíkion, itai (r&v PowSayiayitdv),! whom Efthymios identifies „° 
Po the title of his letter. The authenticity of Efthymint 
the Pogam cleventh-century Bogomils is attested by Efthymios’, los's 
account o ip he had tried and failed to find an account of th naive 
admission : Duna eis De Haeresibus.2 Evidently his own Sbaen in 
St. par source of information about them. As for the early-twejgo" 
ien Bogomil at Constantinople who were detected circa 1116 de 
hate iue section on them in Efthymios Zighavénós's Panoplia Dogma 
Zighavénós had been commissioned to write the Panoplía by the Em 
peror Aléxios I.5 Zighavénós had interviewed. the leader of the G 2 
stantinopolitan Bogomil community, a physician named Basil, befor 
i ) e 

Basil had been put to death, and he had studied the procès verbal of Basil's 
oral statement of his tenets.5 Basil had made this statement to the 
Emperor Aléxios, and it had been taken down, without Basil's bein 
aware of this, by a secretary hidden behind a curtain.? 8 
Finally we have the evidence of the apostate Cathar Sacconi, Writing 

in 1230, that in his time there were sixteen Cathar churches in all 
and that two of them, the ‘Ecclesia Burgaliae’ (variant reading Bul. 
gariae’) and the ‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’ (variant reading "Dugranicae") n 
were the original churches from which all the rest were derived.» There 
is also Western evidence that the adherents of these two mother churches 
of the Western Cathars—the ‘Ordo de Bulgaria? and the ‘Ordo de 
Dugrutia’—differed from each other in doctrine. The Church of Dugrutia- 
Dugunthia-Dugranica held that there were two gods on an equal footing 
with each other eternally.!? Presumably the ‘Ordo de Bulgaria’ held the 
less radical form of Dualism that is attributed to the tenth-century 


On. 


1 Efthymios of Tis ITepfMémrov says that these heretics were called Pho i ii 
théma Opsíkion, but Bogomils in théma Kivyrrhaiótai and in the west. Oboen aes on 
that Phoundayiayitai means ‘bagmen’, and that it is a Greek translation of the Bulgarian 
Slavonic name ‘Torbeshi’ (op. cit., p. 178, n. 1, and pp. 166-7). 

2 See Puech in Cosmas le Prétre, p. 141. 

g See Obolensky, op. cit., p. 198, with Appendix III on pp. 275-6. 

Migne, P.G., vol. cxxx, cols. 1289-1332, Panoplta, section 27, analysed by Obolensky in 
Op. cit., pp. 206-19, and by Runciman in op. cit., pp. 74-80. 

4 prre Comnena, Alexias, Book XV, chap. 9. 

: ni igi i shi p- 142. . 7 Alexias, Book XV, chaps. 8-9. 
be a turbid x P E is p. : (d and Obolensky, op. cit., p. 158, suggest that ‘Dugranicae’ may 
Dagan alae $ y " name of a Slav tribe, the Dragovichi. One section of the 
Metropolitan of Philippo iem sei but there was another section near Philippopolis. The 
cit, pp. 158-62. popolis was also Exarch Tis Apayoufirias. See further Obolensky, op. 

9 i . 

à qu Birra passage is printed in Dondaine, p. 70, and Obolensky, p. 157. 
qui habent ordinem suum de Dugrutia . . . credunt et praedicant . . . duos 


minos esse sine principi i ; k 
ap. cit, p. 16a, nt. o ine fine’: Bonacursus, Contra Catharos, cited by Obolensky in 
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Bulgarian Bogomils by Cosmas and to the twelfth-century Constantino- 
politan Bogomils by Zighavénós. 

In the seventh and eighth decades of the twelfth century, these two 
south-east European churches competed with each other for winning 
the adherence of the Cathar churches in the West. At a council held in 
1167 by the Cathars of Languedoc at St. Félix-de-Caraman, near Albi, 
the radical Dualist Bishop ‘Niquinta’ (i.e. Nikétas) of Constantinople 
converted the Languedoc Cathars to his doctrine, after having already 
converted the Cathars of Lombardy. But, after the deaths of Nikétas and 
of his convert Mark the Deacon, whom Nikétas had installed as Cathar 
bishop in Lombardy and had then brought with him to the Council in 
Languedoc, an emissary of the less radical south-east European Dualist 
church re-converted the Cathars of Milan.! In Italy by the year 1190, 
there were six Cathar churches, split into three different persuasions. 
The Church of Milan was, by then, once again moderate Dualist ; the 
Churches of Garda, Florence, and Spoleto were radical Dualist; the 
Churches of Verona and Vicenza were of the same persuasion as 
the Bosnian Patarenes.” 

According to Cosmas,3 the first preacher of the Bogomil heresy was 
a priest named Bogomil. Vaillant believes* that this is a pseudonym, like 
the Pauline names assumed by the Paulician heresiarchs in East Roman 
territory, but it may equally well have been Bogomil’s baptismal name. 
The meaning of the name is in dispute.5 

The tenets and the practices of Bogomil’s followers are set out by 
Cosmas and Zighavénós. The time-interval between the dates at which 
these two accounts were written is about 150 years, but there is no in- 
compatibility between them. Zighavénós's account is the more detailed 
and more precise ofthe two, and this may indicate that, at Constantinople, 
the Bogomils’ doctrines and rites had been elaborated; but it may also 
merely be due to Zighavénós's being a more expert theologian than 
Cosmas, and to his dealing with the Bogomils at greater length. Cosmas 
rightly reserves more than half of his treatise for rebuking his own 


Orthodox Christian co-religionists. 

1 See Runciman, op. cit., pp. 72-3 ; Obolensky, op. cit., pp. 162 and 288-9; Borst, op. cit., 
pp. 96-7 and 100. 2 See Borst, op. cit., p. 101. 

3 Part I, chap. 1 (Introduction), p. 54. * Cosmas le Prétre, p. 27. 

5 In modern Bulgarian, ‘mil’ means ‘dear’, and Obolensky, in op. cit., p. 117, n. 4, inter- 
prets ‘Bogomil’ as meaning ‘dear to God’, and as being a translation of the familiar Greek 
name @ed¢idos. However, Vaillant, in loc. cit., n. 2, denies that ‘mi? can mean ‘dear’ in 
Old Slavonic. According to him, its only Old-Slavonic meaning is ‘pitiable’. He interprets 
‘Bogomil’ as meaning ‘deserving of God's pity’, and this interpretation is supported by 
Zighavénós: Béyov uév yàp 4 r&v Bovdydpwv yAGooa xaħeî róv Ocóv, pirov 86 rò éMégaov. 
Ein 8' äv Boyédpidos kar’ adrovds ó ToU. Oeo tov &Acov émordpuevos (Migne, P.G., vol. cxxx, 
col. 1289). Cosmas's pun ‘Bogu {sic, instead of Bogo] milu, but in truth Bogu ne milu’ (see 
Vaillant's translation, p. 54, n. 3) leaves the issue undecided. 

‘Fifty-four out of eighty-four pages in Puech and Vaillant’s translation. 
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a iction that 
The Bogomils convic : 
ractices. 
their tenets is kn xe is that the creator of the World is Dot Gog 
3 Quas pt Devil, and he is the prince of this World.3 Ac cording ly 
e crea o 


E . is God the Father's f 
BEDA Devil, alias Satan, 1s So aes Tst-bo 
Zighsv ns eco her of the Lóghos, who* is Michael and Tou = 
ene Satan’s name’s original suffix -el signifies his divinit nd 
rist. 


i : y and n 

i ebelling and bei 1 

creative power and, in fact, after r b g i 4 
Heaven, Satan create g ca ls 


d the World, including e bodies of Adam : ot 
imate these, Satan had to induce the Father ioi 
s de pex the Year of the World 5500, the Father sent T e 
m Taghios: This emissary took bodily form only ‘in appearance’ i 
and, in this illusory guise, he entered the World throu 
>s crucified, died, rose again, and bound Satan in T$ 
d him of his divinity (docking his name of its ip. 


davraoía), 
Mary's ear,” was 
tarus. He deprive 
€ ep). 8 

pn JJl be seen that the Bogomils' Dualism, as described by Zigha. 
vénós, is, like Zoroastrian Dualism, not absolute. The evil god and the 
good god are not on a par with each other. The supreme god is good, 
he is prior to the bad god, and he is also more potent. The good god's 

good emissary eventually subdues the bad god, but the Bogomily 

Christology is Docetic; for the redeemer could not allow himself to be 
contaminated by the bad god’s evil creation. Bogomilism resembles 
Manichaeism, and differs from Zoroastrianism and Marcionism and 
neo-Paulician Dualism, in equating the antithesis between good and eyil 
with the antithesis between spirit and matter, but there is no evidence 
that Bogomil borrowed his doctrine from any of these earlier religions, 
Bogomil’s doctrine could have been suggested to him by his own and his 
contemporaries’ experience of the evilness of life in early-tenth-century 
Bulgaria, without his needing to seek for ideas by doing theological 
research. 

According to Zighavénós, Satanael performed the role ascribed in the 
Old Testament to Yahweh. He sent the Flood; he gave the Law to 
Moses on Mount Sinai; he was the revealer of the greater part of the 
Old Testament. According to Zighavénós, the Bogomils had made a 
selective canon of Scripture (as the Marcionites and the Dualist neo- 

* Cosmas, chap. 4, p. 59. 

? Op. cit., chap. 4, pp. 58-9; chap. 13, pp. 74 and 77; chap. 18, p. 84. 


4 "The Devil Prince of the World" is the heading of 
chap. 13, on p. 73. 
* Cols. 1293-7. s di d M 5 Col. 1301. 


* According to Cosmas, cha ilsi i 
S p. 13, p. 77, the B i il wi 
Son, and Christ with the jum " zm a Rant identified the Devil with the Prodigal 


7 The Bogomils took literall i ; 
1 i y a statement that the Orthod t ly, 
d e d ox had made metapho 
alusi J n s Annunciation {Obolensky, Op. cit., p. 211, n. 3). 
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Paulicians had done), and on this point his account differs from Cosmas's,! 
who states? that the Bogomils rejected the whole of the Old Testament, 
including the Books of the Prophets, but does not state expressly that 
they rejected any part of the New Testament. According to Cosmas, 
the Bogomils debited Mary with acts of folly’ and sin.* According to 
Zighavénós,5 they arrogated the title *theotókoi! to members of their 
own sect who ‘give birth to the Lóghos' by their teaching. Cosmas and 
Zighavénós both state that the Bogomils hate the Cross,$ and that they 
reject baptism? by water,? the cult of images, the Eucharist,!? and the 
Orthodox Christian hierarchy.!! Cosmas adds that they believe that the 
miracles attributed to Christ were performed by the Devil.” Zighavénós 
adds that they decline to give recognition to saints, with a few exceptions.!3 

The Bogomil practice that causes Cosmas the greatest concern and 
alarm is the repudiation of marriage and the loathing of procreation.i4 
The Bogomils say that marriage has been instituted by the creator, 
namely the Devil, whom they call Mammon in this context.!5 ‘They 
have a horror of babies that are baptized. If they happen to see an infant 
child, they avert their eyes with horror as if they were seeing a piece of 
vile dung. They spit and hold their nose.'!6 They call babies ‘children of 
Mammon’.!7 

In his Part II, in which he deals with the errors of the Orthodox, Cos- 
mas puts his finger on the truth that this disgust with the World and 
repudiation of it was not confined to the Bogomils. In tenth-century 
Bulgaria this was in the air. There are some Christians who are con- 
temptuous of marriage; others take the tonsure irregularly and go off 
to Jerusalem or Rome, and then give up and return to their wives." 


1 On this difference, see Obolensky, p. 212. ? Chap. 9, p. 68, and chap. 12, p. 72. 

3 Chap. 10, p. 69. * Chap. 18, p. 84. 5 Col. 1320. 

$ Cosmas, chap. 5, p. 59, and chap. 17, p. 84; Zighavénós, cols. 1309-12. 

7 Cosmas, chap. 15, p. 81; Zighavénós, col. 1312. 

* Zighavénós, col. 1312, describes the Bogomils’ rite of initiation by baptism, not with 
water, but through the spirit. This rite, like their selective canon of scripture, may have been 
an addition to their original doctrine and practice. 

° Cosmas, chap. 11, pp. 70-2. The heretic says: "The venerators of images are like the 
pagan Greeks' (p. 71). Cf. Zighavénós, col. 1308. f 

10 Cosmas, chap. 6, p. 61. "They say: “The communion has not been instituted by a 
commandment of God, and the Eucharist is not really the body of Christ, as you pretend ; it is 
just a food, like other foods. It is not Christ,” they say, “who has instituted the Mass, and 
that is why we do not hold the Communion in honour." ’ Cf. Zighavénós, col. 1313. 

™ Cosmas, chap. 8, p. 64; Zighavénós, cols. 1321 and 1329. They confess, but only to each 
other, not to an Orthodox Christian priest (Cosmas, chap. 20, p. 90). 

12 Cosmas, chap. 16, p. 82; chap. 18, p. 84. 

13 Zighavénós, col. 1308. Cf. Cosmas, chap. 18, p. 84. 

™ Cosmas, chap. 14, pp. 77-81. 's Ibid., p. 77. 16 Chap. 15, p. Bt. 

17 Cosmas, chap. 15, p. 82. Puech notes, on p. 268, that ‘children of Mammon’ has a 
double meaning. Besides meaning ‘children begotten by the Devil’, it means ‘children born to 
be exploited by the rich'. Thus to bring children into the World is Devil's work. It is pander- 
ing to social injustice, 15 Chap. 22, p. 930 
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694 Mn 
monk, stick to your vocation.! Cosmas casti 


ant to be à DH Sabine? at 
vium "They only stop bickering to start drinking.’ He Biss 
ticularly severe in condemning anchorites who live in luxury, free Ro ` 


discipline. He denounces their pride and their lust for power.* In his 
chapter on marriage,5 he declares—in direct opposition to the Bogomils 
P been instituted by the Devil—that marriage 

e 


hold that marriage has 
NEN ordained by God.5 If you want to become a monk, do not dy 


it without your wife’s consent or without providing for your children 
- ally as well as materially.” ‘If your motive for abandoning 
spiritually ae : isht and if Your 
family is a conviction that the World isa bligt ,an you condemn the 
state of marriage because you believe that it is incompatible with bein 
saved, then you have completely accepted the heretics’ thesis,’8 ë 
Consistently with their repudiation of the World, the Bogomils not 
only condemned marriage and procreation but were ascetic in matters 
of food and drink. In the tenth century they abstained from meat and 
from wine.’ In the twelfth century they abstained from eggs and from 
cheese as well.!° 
In their attitude towards society, the Bogomils are rebels." They refuse 
to work and they refuse to obey the authorities. ‘They teach their ad- 
herents not to submit to the authorities; they abuse the rich ; they hate 
the Emperors; they mock at their superiors; they insult the nobles: 
they hold that God detests people who work for the Emperor, and they 
advise a servant not to work for his master."'? 
At the same time, they are humble, silent, and unobtrusive,!? and by 
their humility, they attract the Orthodox insidiously.14 i 
It will be seen that the early-twelfth-century Constantinopolitan 
Bogomils differed from the tenth-century Bulgarian Bogomils little, if 
at all, in either doctrine or practice. On the other hand, by the seventh 
decade of the twelfth century, the Dragovichian Church had come to 
differ radically from the Bulgarian Church in its formulation of the 
Bogomils' fundamental doctrine, Dualism itself. The Dragovichian 
Bogomils held that the good god and the bad god were on a par with 
e a M in pipa We may infer that the Bulgarian Church 
serus e ^ the doctrine ascribed to the Constantinopolitan 
ae. D. s co whose precise statements on this point are not 
icu ei E s vague allusions. It has been noted already 
ais n d : Ighavénós, the bad god, who is the Devil, is the 
of the good god, and the Devil's rebellion has been quelled 


1 Cosmas, chap. 22, p. 93. Cf. Chap. 23, p. 100. 


3 Ibi ` i 

3 né s SA * Ibid., PP. 103-4. 5 Chap. 25, pp. negl UE p iut 

10 Zighavénós, col, 1325. Ibid. ? Cosmas, op. cit., chap. 14, p. 77- 

12 Ibid., p. 86. 11 Cosmas, chap. 19, pp. 85-90. 
,M Ibid, pp. 55-6. 13 Cosmas, chap. 1, p. 55. 


15 See p. 690, with n. 10. 
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by the Devil's brother, whom the good god has sent into the World as his 
emissary. 

The Dragovichian Church's innovation in Bogomilism was not so re- 
volutionary à new departure as the Sergians’ innovation had been in 
Paulicianism. Séryios and his partisans had transformed Paulicianism 
in the eastern marches of the East Roman Empire from Adoptionist 
Christianity into Dualism; the Dragovichian Bogomils only keyed up 
a version of Dualism that was a compromise with Monarchianism into a 
version of Dualism that was absolute. Even so, this twelfth-century change 
of doctrine in one branch of Bogomilism was momentous. Can it be 
explained? 

The explanation that has been suggested already for the origin of 
Bogomilism in the tenth century could also perhaps account for the 
accentuation of its Dualism in the twelfth century. Dualism is a reflection, 
in theological speculation, of the practical experience of the power of evil. 
In Bulgaria, between the tenth and the twelfth century, there had been 
further turns of the screw. To rate the power of evil higher than before 
would be a natural response to this aggravation of the pressure of evil 
on the Bulgarian peasantry's life. 

Tenth-century Bogomilism had been a reaction to Khan Symeon's 
policy of War and Byzantinization. Tsar Peter's reign from 927 to 969 
had been only a lull. The events of 969-72 had been catastrophic. The 
subsequent revolt of West Bulgaria, and the East Roman Emperor 
Basil II’s consequent war of attrition, ending in the effective annexation 
of Bulgaria to the Empire in 1018, had been crushing; and, after that, 
the screw had still kept on turning. A Greek hierarchy had been imposed. 
on the Orthodox Church in Bulgaria in 1037. From 1041 onwards, the 
East Roman Government's officials in Bulgaria had all been Greeks. 
Taxation in kind, which Basil II had maintained, had been replaced by 
the levying of the taxes in money. The insurrection that this change had. 
provoked in 1041 had been stamped out. The Greek prelate Theo- 
phylaktos, who from 1078 to 1118 was Archbishop of Okhrida (a see that 
was originally conterminous with the former West Bulgaria), writes of 
his see and of his Bulgarian ecclesiastical subjects with inhuman con- 
tempt.) At the same time, he complains of the Greek tax-officers who 
were his compatriots.* If these fleeced even a Greek clerical grandee, 
they must have been merciless to Bulgarian peasants, as Obolensky 
rightly infers. Moreover, the Byzantinization of Bulgaria was making 


1 See Obolensky, op. cit., pp. 170-2. 

2 See p. 107, n. 1. The Emperor Basil II had enlarged the domain of this archiepiscopal 
see, first to include all territories, beyond the limits of Tsar Samuel’s West Bulgaria, that had 
once been subject politically to Tsar Peter (92 7-69), and then to include the sees of Vérrhoia, 
Sérvia, and Stághoi (Kalabáka) as well. 

3 See ibid., p. 170, n. 1. * Sec ibid., p. 171. 
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. *s economy as well as in its ecclesiastica] 
headway m PE UE the agrarian revolution aiia 
we Sd a the East Roman Government had capitulated ane 
Basil II's death in 1025, at the end of a century-long losing battle p 
check the great landowners' encroachments on the peasantry. In the 
eleventh century this aggressive class of great landowners, which wag 

already victorious in Rhomania, made its appearance in subject Bulgaria 

too. This brought with it the instituton of pronun and the Conversion 
of the peasantry into the great landowners dependants (mrdpouror), 

It is not surprising that, by the seventh decade of the twelfth centy 
the Dragovichian Bogomil Church should have concluded that the power 
of evil was as strong as the power of good. Indeed, it would not have been 
surprising if, by this time, the Bogomils had come round, full circle, back 
to Monarchianism, with the Devil now invested with the omnipotence 
of the Jewish-Christian-Muslim God. It is remarkable that, in Opposition 
to the Dragovichian Bogomil Church, the Bulgarian Bogomil Church 

remained faithful, as apparently it did, to the diluted form of Dualism 
that had been the Bogomils’ original creed. 

This explanation, in terms of experience, of the origin of Bogomilism 
and of the subsequent keying-up of its Dualism in the creed of one of its 
churches, seems sufficient. It has, however, been suggested that the 
original form of Bogomilism was inspired by Paulicianism,' and that the 
radical Dualism of the Dragovichian Church was in truth Paulicianism 
itself. 

It is true that the neo-Paulician Dualism of Séryios and his followers 
was about a century older than Bogomilism. But the domain of this 
Sergian Paulician Dualism was in the eastern marches of the East Roman 
Empire, and here it was extirpated by the year 872, or at any rate was 
driven underground. It is a far cry from ninth-century théma Armeniakoí 
and Tephriké to tenth-century Bulgaria, and the Paulicians whom the 
Emperor Constantine V had planted in Thrace in 755 or 757 can hardly 

m been carriers of Dualism, for they were Armenian Paulicians, and 
e never became Dualists ; nor did the Paulicians in East Roman 

ia Minor become Dualists before the ninth century. The Paulician 
settlement in Thrace may have passed from East Roman rule to Bul- 
M " Ven of Khan Krum's crushing defeat of the Emperor 

p in 811.3 If so, the interposition of a political frontier between 
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them and the Paulicians in eastern Asia Minor would have insulated the 
Thracian Paulicians from contact with the innovator Séryios's adherents 
in Asia Minor. As for the new batch of Paulicians that was planted at 
Philippopolis by the Emperor John Dzimiskés at some date between 972 
and 976, these were, according to Anna Comnena,! prisoners of war from 
Armenia and from ‘the land of the Khalyves’. The traditional location of 
this semi-legendary nation of blacksmiths was towards the eastern end 
of the south coast of the Black Sea, that is to say, in country that was 
East Roman territory in John Dzimiskés's day; but evidently Anna 
thinks of them as not having been East Roman subjects, and, if they 
were not, they, too, will not have been Dualists. 

Moreover, even if we make the unverifiable assumption that both 
batches of Paulician settlers in the Marica basin did exchange their 
ancestral Adoptionist Christianity for the Asiatic neo-Paulicians' version 
of Dualism, we have no positive evidence to tell us what this version 
actually was. We know little more than that it was not the Manichaean 
version of Dualism with which the ninth-century and tenth-century East 
Roman Orthodox Christian polemicists malignly identified neo-Paulician 
Dualism in order to discredit it. We know more about the neo-Paulicians’ 
conduct than about their tenets. We know that, in practice, the neo- 
Paulician Dualists, like their Adoptionist Christian palaeo-Paulician 
predecessors, were not celibates and were not ascetics. This practice of 
theirs runs counter to even a minimal form of Dualist theology.? It seems 
reasonable to infer that the Paulician version of Dualism, so far from 
being radical or absolute, was moderate—probably more moderate than 
the original form of Bogomil Dualism, and far more moderate than the 
Dragovichian Church's twelfth-century absolutism. 

Nor have we any warrant for assuming that the Philippopolitan 
Paulicians shared the missionary zeal that had inspired the Paulicians 
in Eastern Asia Minor in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. "The 
Paulicians remained essentially foreigners in Bulgaria.’ They seem to 
have concentrated their energies on maintaining their own communal 
identity, not on making local native converts.* They have retained the 

1 Alexias, Book XIV, chap. 8. Cf. Kedhrénós, vol. ii, p. 382; Zonarás, vol. iii, pp. 521-2. 


2 This point is noted by Obolensky in op. cit., pp. 114, 129, n. 1, and 144. 

3 Obolensky, op. cit., p. 139, n. 2. Cf. p. 144. 

* The name ‘Populicani’, ‘Poplicani’, ‘Publicani’ (i.e. Pavliciani) was affixed, by the 
Western Christian ecclesiastical authorities, to people convicted of heresy at Oxford in 1 160, 
in Flanders in 1162, in Burgundy in 1167. At the Third Lateran Council, held in 1179, the 
Publicani were condemned under that name, and were expressly identified with the Albi- 
genses, Cathari, and Patarini. See Runciman, op. cit., pp. 121-2; Conybeare, The Key of 
Truth, Introduction, pp. cxxxix-cxl. However, the errors with which these ‘Publicani’ were 
charged were the rejection of marriage, of Baptism, and of the Eucharist. In lieu of marriage, 
they were said to favour chastity or (less convincingly, but more damagingly) to favour 
sexual promiscuity. These charges, except for the last, agree with those made against the Bogo- 
mils by Cosmas and by Zighavénós. They do not correspond to anything that we know for 
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nickname Paulicians, 
stantine of Manalali taugh 
the year 1717 they had become 


n : Dualist Paulicians. It is therefore possible that the Western Christ 
gartain pull affixed a name with which they were already familiar to heretics M 
fact, had the same tenets and practices as the Bogomils, and were, directly or indirectly 
converts made by Bogomilism, not by Paulicianism. During the First Crusade, the rasa 
had found a Castra Publicanorum near Antioch in 1097, and another near Tripolis mo 
bulus) in 1099 (Runciman, op. cit., p. 46). The Crusaders overland route ran through 
Philippopolis, and the Second Crusade had travelled that way in 1146-9. 


1 Obolensky, op. cit., p. 266. " . 
2 Borst, op. cit., p. 68, n. 12, holds that Bogomilism was not derived from Messalianism and 


that it was also not a direct product of Paulicianism. 
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Abbottabad, 441 

*Abd-al-Malik, Caliph, 69, 87, 329, 335 

*Abd-ar-Rahmán (Abdarrahman) III (g12- 
61), 328 n., 378, 493 and n. 

Abkhazia, 353, 356, 364, 394, 581; Eastern 
Orthodoxy in, 513 and n. 

Abkhazia, Greater (Avasyía), 407, 409 

Abkhazians, 407 and n., 521 n. 

Abo of Tiflis, St., 435 

Aboba-Pliska, 104, 550 n., 685 n. 

‘Achaeans’, in S.D. Miracula, 239 

Achaia, as Roman province, 239, 263-5, 
533, 639 and n., 641. See also Akhata 

Acharnians, The, 190 

Achilles, 536 n. 

Acroceraunian Range, 107 n. 

Actium, as derivation of 'indictio', 552 

Adarnase IV of Iberia, 406 and n., 499 

Adhanah, 113, 318 

Adhatá (Hadath), 108, 109 and n., 119; fall 
of (956 or 957), 319 and n., 380 

Adhramyttion, 261 

Adrianople, 78, 87, 91, 94, 256, 358, 360, 
588, 626; captured by Bulgars (813, 914, 
923), 73, 77, 373; Roman infantry defeated 
at (378), 283 

Adrianopolitan refugees, rescued by East 
Roman Imperial Fleet, 73, 74, 96, 220, 
339. 424, 452 

Adriatic Sea, 489, 513, 625, 628, 651; East 
Roman territories on, 92, 107, 269, 472; 
Muslim raids in, 280, 336 

Aegean Sea, 76, 229, 388, 430, 513, 631; 
East Roman maritime trade in, 45, 46 


Aegean approaches to Black Sea, com- 
manded by Byzantium, 207-8 
Aegean basin: birth of Hellenic civilization 
in, 511; cereals imported to, from Black 
Earth zone, 208, 432; Greek city-states in, 
210, 211; East Roman territory along 
north and west shores of, 92, 94 
Aelian, 293 
Aeneas Tacticus, 297 
Aesernia, 439 
Afghanistan, 441 
Africa, Arab penetration of, by sea and 
over land, 56, 334 
Africa, North-West (Ifriqiyah, Tunisia), 
238 n., 347, 475, 492-5; ‘Abbasid pro- 
vinces in, 377~8; cereals exported from, 
212, 470; Chalcedonian Christianity in, 
394; Exarchate of, 469, 470; Fatimids 
established in (909), 378; Latin-speakers 
in, 566; Muslim conquest of (698), 57, 
122, 341, 469; reconquered by Roman 
Empire from Vandals (533), 269, 562; 
Roman dominions in, 228, 323. See also 
Ifriqiyah, Maghrib, and Muslims, African 
Agareni (i.e. Magyars), 452 
Agathias, 237, 570, 636 
Aghlabids: as rulers of North-West Africa 
(800-909), 326, 328 and n., 330, 470, 
473-6; supplanted by Fatimids (909), 474 
Aghovanía, Aghovanians, se Albania, Al- 
banians 
Ághrapha, 622 n. 
Agropoli, Muslims in, 277 
Ahrweiler, H., 462 
Aímos, see Balkan Range 
Ainianía, 645 
Aitolía, 627 
Aiyaíon Pélaghos (naval théma), 134, 224, 
240 n., 252, 261, 284 n., 325, 327 n. See 
also East Roman Navy 
Afyina, 76 and n., 96 n., 118, 210, 630, 646, 
648 
Akákios, Patriarch (472-89), 352 n. 
Akarnanía, 622 n. 
Akarnanía-Aitolía, 622 n., 627, 628, 630 
Akhaía: refugee settlement, 276, 650; 
Peloponnesian district, Slavonic place- 
names in, 628, 630. See also Achaia 
Akhílleios, St., 536 n. 
Akhlat, 120; Muslims defeated at (928/9), 
121 
Ákhrida, see Okhrida 
Akkadian court ceremonial, 190 
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óneia, 699 
year and Ikritiyah, 119 
Aladag, 670 64, 369 n. 597; 
ia 350, 953, 356 30% $797: 
Alani ea Orthodox Christianity in, 513 
and n. : Constantine 
Alans, 316, 423, 46% ort 07-8 
Porphyrogenitus on (quote ,5 2, 097 
Albania (Aghovanía) in Caucasia, 92, d z 
668; in Hellenic geography, 
d Christian mission 
from, to Warachan (681/2), 435; Mono- 
hysites in, 394 » 
3a: in Balkan Peninsula, 619, d Lu 
Albanian-speakers, Balkan, 87, 107. See 
es, Albanian : 
None Aghovanians of Caucasia, 398, 
401, 668 
Al-Bayda, see Itil 
Albi, 691 . . 
praises 697 n.; a Cathars, 662 
Albistan, see Lykandós — 
Alciocus, seeks asylum with Franks (630/1), 
621-2 
Alcuin, 667 
Alemanni, as Roman 
351 n. 
Aleppo, 111, 112 n, 114, 115, 319, 499 n.5 
Amir of, 499 
Alexander, Emperor (912-13), 2 n., 8 and 
n., 366, 491, 595 
Alexander III, King of Macedon, the Great, 
70, 81, 211, 511, 541, 554, 567 n., 588, 
659, 672 
Alexandretta, 108 
Alexandri Anabasis, Arrian's, 542 
Alexandria, 38, 46, 55 n., 556, 565; Arab 
conquest of (641), 324; and Constanti- 
nople, compared, 201; East Roman naval 
expedition to (645), 324; as economic 
capital of Roman Empire, 207; exchange 
of prisoners at (953), 393; library of, 
581 n.; Scandinavian raiders reach, 447; 
Spanish refugees in, 342. See also Eastern 
Orthodox Church, patriarchates 
Alexandria Troas, 207, 208 
Alexandrian traders, 39 
Aléxios I Komnénós (1081-1 118), 30, 36 
8 8 5 3 3 37; 
B » ie ns 473, 646; persecution of 
"Alis Ta so cite by, 663-4, 690 
'Ali, cousin and son-in-law of Muhammad 
377-8, 475 : 
dion R., see Vistríca R. 
ice in Wonderland, and Imperi 
phernalia, 196, 198, 199 perial para- 
eria, 328 n, ; 


Alp Arslan, 7o, 410: 


Catholic Christians, 


Alps, Alpine passes, m 
Muslim lodgements cia 2 Ga5; 
Altai Mountains, 209, 428, 431, 
Alyattes, King of Lydia, 578 > 432 
Alzeco, 622 
Amalfi, 60, 70, 267, 495; as a 
state, 275-7, 279, a8), age moss city. 
Amalfitan goods, smuggling of, by Ven s 
is ‘ans, 


Spanish 


280 n. 
Amalfitans, resident i ; 
60, 66, 67 5 Constantinople, 19, 
Amándeia, 268 
Amanos Range, 86 n., 87, 108 
timber from, 328 ? 
Amastrís, 48, 83 
Amida, Amida (Diyarbakr), 191 

embassy from Amir of (946), 

502-3; occupied by John , 

(942-4), 319, 380-1 
Amisós, 326 
Amnía, 118, 124. See also Nik&ta 
Amorghós, 76 n. 

Amorian dynasty, 595 
Amórion, 112, 113, 301, 88; 

'Abbasid Caliph od (838), a by 
Amphipolis, 554, 557 PIRAS 
‘Amr, 45 n. 

Amur River, 429 
Anastasios, Patriarch ((730-54), 489 
Anastasius I, Emperor (491—518), 326 560 n. 

617; long wall of, 73, 215 n., 217, 273, 

Na. 478 -— i 
nastasius II, Emperor (713-1 

Anastos, M. V., 254, PRA 5) 239, 56r 

Anatolikoí, théma, 85 and n., 109 n., 170, 
224-5, 244, 251~5, 321; division of, 245, 
258, 288; precedence for governor of, 372. 
See also East Roman Army 
Andalusia, Andalusia, 348, 378, 470, 473, 
494, 499 

Andighonos, 373 

Andirrhion, 627, 648 

Anditavros range, 77, 120 n., 137, 291, 652; 
passes through, 108-9, 112, 246 n., 283 

Andreas ‘the Skyth’, 300, 318 

Andrew, St., Apostle, as patron saint of 
Patras, 99 n., 264, 336, 527-8 

Anemotrion, Cape, 258 n. 


395; naval 


dn 409; 


389, 49 
Kourkoas, 


S of Amnia 


Angles, as Christians, 495 
Ani, Paulicians condemned at council at 


(717 or 639), 668 


Ankhíalos, 47, 95, 106 n., 338, 339, 340, 626, 
6 


34 
Ánkyra (Ankara), 174 
Anna Comnena (Komnéné), 547, 656, 665, 


697 


Annales Sangallenses Maiores, 452 
Annals of Admont, 452 
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*Anonymus Vári', 142 (quoted), 199, 289, 

292, 298, 304, 306, 317, 318, 572 
i, 291 

pores Antáliyah, see Attáleia 

Anthony Dekapolítés, St., 45 

Antigonids, 567 n. 

Antigonus Gonatas, 598 

Antioch, 115, 556, 698 n.; Arab conquest of 
(circa 636), 108, 138, 237, 439; and 
Constantinople, compared, 201; East 
Roman capture of (969), 319. See also 
Eastern Orthodox Church, patriarchates 

Antioch-on-Krághos, 258 n., 259 n. 

Antioch-up-against-Pisidia, 680 

Antiochus III, the Seleucid, 323 

Antoniadis-Bibicou, H., 238 

Antonine succession, war of, 510 n. 

Antonines, Age of the, 598 

Aôos R., see Voioüssa 

Apollonia, Lake, 222 TN 

Apsimar, Apsímaros (Tiberius III, gw.) 
185 n., 259-60, 325 

Apulia, 269, 336; Apulian goods, smuggled by 
Venetians, 280 n.; Apulian lowlands, 268 

Apulia, as théma (Laghouvardhía), 280 n. 

Aquitaine, 495 n. 

Arab-Armenian compact (653), 85, 395, 398, 

00 

Dori Eee wars (771-2, 852-5), 405 

Arab Caliphate (Empire), 20, 29, 34, 50, 
56, 69, 81, 246 n., 374, 402; and Arme- 
nian capitulation, (653), 395; commercial- 
mindedness of Qurayshite ‘Establishment’, 
40; dominions of, 320, 422-3; early in- 
cumbencies of, as ‘chairmanships’, 107 n.; 
non-Muslim subjects of, 395. See also 
‘Abbasids, Umayyads 

Arab conquests outside Arabia, 58, 69, 410, 
493 and n.; (633 and after), 291; of 
Alexandria (641), 314; of Asia Minor 
(attempted), 107 ff., 120 and n.; of all 
Egypt (642), 44, 45 n., 395-6, 439, 471; 
of North-West Africa (698), 291, 469; of 
Persian Empire, 107; of Roman Armenia, 
137; of Sicily (827—902), 46, 291; of Spain 
(711), 469; of Syria (636), 50, 69, 81, 137, 
324, 328, 395 

Arab historians, 48, 57 n., 115 

Arab military forces: and winter weather in 
Asia Minor, 118, 119 and n., 120; equip- 
ment of, 78-9; tactics of, 290; Taktikd on, 
294-5, 382-3 

Arab naval power, 45, 260, 334; naval 
offensive against East Roman Empire 
(649-78), 31, 32, 45 

Arab navy, craftsmen and materials for, 
328, 334 

Arab raids on Asia Minor (circa 640/1—965), 
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229, 230, 236-7, 240, 244, 245, 246 n., 
282, 283, 320, 325, 508; Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus on (quoted), 243. See also 
Muslim raids 


Arab defeat of Mardaites (705/6 or 706/7), 


82, 86-7, 88 and n., 108, 109 


Arab raid on Éphesos (798/9), 112 
Arab sieges of Constantinople (674-8, 717- 


18), 26, 76-7, 87, 97 n., 112-13, 330, 415, 


440 
Arab war with Khazars (642—737), 442, 444 
Arabia, 114, 119, 377, 378, 415, 652 
Arabic alphabet, 521 n. 
Arabic language, see languages, Arabic 
Arabic lists, of thémata, 257, 258, 270, 273 
Arabic literature, 56-7 
Arabic records, sources, 332, 344, 385, 422-3 
Arabic translations of pre-Byzantine Greek 
works, 389-90' 
'Arabkir, 274 
Arabs, 89, 9o, 521 n., 618; as beneficiaries of 
Justinian I's unwisdom, 470; Straits of 
Gibraltar crossed by (711), 228; as 
traders and travellers, 56, 334 
Arachosians, Arakhotof (Harahvati), 461, 625 
Arachosía (Harahvatis), 461 
Aramaeans, 511 
Aras (Araxes) River, 396-7 
Aravissós (Yarpüz), 111 
Araxes, see Aras 
Arcadians, as refugees, 650 
Arcadius, Emperor (395-408), 558, 559 and n. 
Arctic Circle, 492 
Ardabil, 450 
Ardhanoüdzin, 407-8 
Ardhávazdhos, commander of Etaireía, 
188-9. See also Artávazdhos 
Ardzrunis, 405 and n., 409 n. 
Arentanol, 269, 336, 472 
Aréthas of Kaisáreia, 642-6, 651 
Argaoün, 682 
Arghaíos, Mount, 299 n. 
Argholís, 76 n., 623 n., 628, 630, 648 
Argive refugees, 75, 96 n., 646, 648; archaeo- 
logical evidence of, 76 n. 
Argos, 76 n., 648; Pelasgikon, 536 n. 
Arians, see Christianity, Arian 
"Arib, 392 
Aristakes of Lastivert, 675, 678 n. 
Aristeides, Aelius, 555, 598 
Aristophanes, and court ceremonial, 190 
Aristotle, 120, 222, 353 
Arjish, 381 n., 402 
Arkadhia (Kyparissia), 276, 623, 628, 629 n., 
630, 650 
Arkadhiópolis, 256 
Árkhondes, 55 
Ark'weli, 671 
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Armenia, 119, 370 380, 498; ee nese 
resubjugation of (772; 85275, ^» iia 
Arab rule, 120, 395-6. 399; ipod 
anted to, bY Arabs (653); 395; ma 
Roman annexation of, 282, 32r 4 La ; 
East Roman reconquest of (683-93), 5; 
insurrections in, against Arabs (149 50» 
71-2), 85, 402; Mardan” evacuee 
ijed in, 87; migrations from, o Pani 


ire, 85 and n.; 

ra, Moot in e dem 50 

iti 87), 397; » 

E dA NAP" Urs li iain 

from, 230; petroleum wells in, 582; 

Roman, 237, 397, 398 400 gi: teran 

of, 395, 405; T'ondrakeçi in, 659-1 m. 7 5 
See also East Roman Army, Armeniako: 

Armeniakof, accentuation of, and variants, 


pecan théma, 32, 82, 96n., 146 n., 
224, 225 and n. 237, 244, 246 n., ud 
253, 255, 367; division of, 245, 257, 288, 
691 n.; Paulicians in, 653, 654, 669, 680 
and n., 681-4, 696 


Armeniakón (genitive plural), as district 


name, 240 n. . 
Armenian alphabet (invented circa 400), 
399 and n., 401, 521 n. : 
Armenian Christianity, Adoptionist charac- 
ter of early, 672-3, 674-5 

Armenian Church, 8o, 399-401, 668. See 
also Armenia, Monophysites in 

Armenian language, see languages, Armenian 

Armenian records, sources, 422, 671, 673 

Armenian settlers, in East Roman territory, 
39, 80-1, 85 and n., 86 and n., 88, 96 n., 
108, 138 n. 

Armenians: and Greek language, 353; in 
Mu'tasim's army, 405 n.; origins of, 396; 
as supporters of Artávazdhos, 82; as 
traders, 48; as volunteers, in East Roman 
civil war (742-3), 244 

Arménioi, as settlers at Lakedhaimon, 96 

Arnulf, King of East Francia (888-99), 453 

Arpad, 600 

Arran, 401, 402 n., 450 n. 

Arrian, 293, 542, 554 

Arsacids, 397, 403, 404, 588, 610 n.; cata- 
phract equipment in armies of, 311 n. 

Arsáphios, 279, 480 
iyah mercenaries, in Khazar army, 
450-1 1 

Arta, 622 n., 630 à 

Artánas River, 9o and n, i 

Artisti, Constantine V's rival, 8a, 
44-5, 254, 255, 272 

Artaxata, 396 : 
axiads, 402, 404 








Artaxias, 396—7 

Artemidorus, works of, 197 

Árvé, 276 

Arz-ar-Rum, Arzan-ar-Rum 
See also Theodosiopolis 

Arzan (town), 121 

Arzanéné (district), 79, 86, 20 
Amirs of, 402, 405, 406 

Ashburner, W., 127-8 

Ashkal, 421 

Ashot I (V), the Great, 403 and n 


b 229 and à 


9n.; Muslim 


Ashot II, 498 » 404, 406 
Asia, 32, 54, 58, 73, 216; Rom : 
of, 32, 240, 302, 639 and n. an Province 


Asia, Central, as starting-po; 
migration, 621 "Ung-point of Avar 
Asia Europe ferries, across Bosphorus 
Asia Minor, 220, 221, 684; Arab o 
against, tae 230, 236-7; 
medieval Byzantium’, ; "A 
689; as first charge a nea in, 
Empire’s resources, 515 n., 516n oa 
fence of, 135, 137; depopulation in vein 
138; effects of Volkerwanderung in (and 
century B.C.), 76; East Roman efforts i 
save (636-863), 410; East Roman Ed 
from, 32, 55, 506; East Roman cm 
in, 35 and n., 36, 37, 45, 46 n., 77. a 
224, 229; East Roman trade via, 4 : b 
geographical base of East Roman Empire 
484; Greek-speaking, 563; as hazardous 
for Muslim invaders, 112; Muslim raids 
into, 107ff.; Muslim raids into, as 
seasonal, 115, 118-19; peasant pro- 
prietors in, 138; rebellions in (963, 970, 
976-9, 987-9), 322; resettlement in, n, 
76-7, 79, 85, 94; Slav settlements B 
88 ff.; system of beacons in, 299 and 2; 
thémata created in, 238 i 
Asia Minor, Cis-Tauran, 32, 219 
Asia Minor, Eastern, 379 
Asia Minor, Hellenic city-states of, 208 
Asia Minor, northern, food-supplies from, 
213 
Asia Minor, north-western, East Roman 
troops in, 229, 245; threat to Constanti- 
nople from, 218 
Asia Minor, southern, naval resources of, 
323 
Asia Minor, western, 31, 76, 159, 578; East 
Roman troops transferred to, for repelling 
Arab onslaught, 229, 245, 253, 254 
Asia, South-West, 397, 431; annexed by 
Alexander the Great, 511 
Aspálathon (Spalato, Split), Diocletian's 
palace in, 276. See also Spalato 
Asparoükh, 440, 441, 455, 461-4 


» 207, 
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Avars, 77, 89 and n., 94, 101 n., 253 n., 


Aspháloi, Constantine Porphyrogenitus on, 
IA 

Adis court ceremonial, 190 

Assyrian records: on Khaldhía, 225; on 
Saparda nomads, 421 

Assyrians, 396 

Astrakhan, Tatars of, 209 n. 

Asturia, 667, 673. 

Asturian Mountains, 493 

Asturias, 361, 494 

Asylaíon, Basil Is nephew, 591 n. 

Atelkouzou, Itilkózó, 466, 467 and n., 468 

Athanasía of Afyina, St., 83 n. 

Athanásios, Bishop of Pátras, 96 

Athanásios, Bishop of Methóné, St., 118 

Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, 674 

Athena Prómakhos, Athena Poliás, 538 

Athens, 99 n., 554; archaeological evidence 
in, for Avar raids (circa 582/3), 634 and n.; 
Hellenic architecture of, 543-4; as an 
Hellenic polis, 201 

Athos, Mount, 103n., 174, 490; Great 
Lávra, 170, 171 and n., 172n., 175; 
Koutloumousiou Monastery, 642; Vato- 
pédhi Monastery, 598 

Athos Peninsula, 629 

Atlantic Ocean, 431, 447, 475-6, 511 

Atlas Range, 328 and n., 494 

Attáleia (Antaliyah, Antalya), 47-8, 49 and 
n., 57, 87, 91, 93, 259 and n., 298, 335 

Attáleia, Gulf of, 260 n. 

Attica, 94 and n., 619, 645; Greek refugee 
communities in, 276; Slavonic place- 
names in, 623 n., 628, 630 

Attila, 72, 74, 358, 434; death of (453), 433 

Augustan Age, pseudo-Attic Greek literary 
style of, 547 

Augustan dispensation, and East Roman 
military governors, 235, 525-6 

Augustan Peace (31 2.c.), 211, 659 

Augustine, St., 352 

Augustus, Emperor, 13, 171, 202, 207, 263, 
367, 411, 525, 568-70, 641, 672, 684; 
Monumentum Ancyranum of, 566 

Ausones, 17 

Avar capitulation, to Bulgars and Franks 
(805), 622 

Avar cavalry, 633 n., 634 

Avar domain, partition of (805), 105 

Avar invasions of Roman territory (582/3, 
586/7), 73, 230, 632, 634, 635 and n, 
636-7; dating of, 644 

‘Avar’-, in place-names, 622 n. 

Avaro-Persian siege of Constantinople (626), 
89, 216, 438, 461, 618, 632 

Avaro-Slav invasions of East Roman terri- 
bud (581/2-586/7), 232, 265, 324, 472, 
37 
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415-17, 444. 454, 514, 5@in., 618; 
archaeological evidence for, 634 and n., 
638 n., 647; arrested by Anastasian long 
wall (582/3), 217; Dhalmatia depopulated 
by, 269; exterminated by Bulgars and 
Franks, 295, 434, 479, 622; Koüvrat's 
revolt against, 74 n., 426 n., 439 and n., 
440, 455, 461-4; Lower Moesia devastated 
by (586/7), 635; ‘Mavrikios’s’ Avars as 
Leo VI's ‘Turks’, 295-6; military equip- 
ment of, 313; as organizers of Slav 
Völkerwanderung, 620-1, 625, 626 n., 632, 
635, 637; as possible settlers in Pelopón- 
nésos, 637-48; rise and fall of, 434, 438- 
40; Roman Achaia obliterated by, 263; 
Salona captured by, 603; Roman Scythia 
(Dobruja) devastated by (586/7), 635; 
Thessaloniké besieged by, 73, 532-4; at 
war with Tiberius II, 633; in Western 
Illyricum, 514 
Avars’ Roman deportees, repatriated by 
Koüver, 73, 74 and n, 75, 96-7, 260, 
273, 324, 438, 461—4, 534, 621, 635 
Avasyía, see Abkhazia, Greater 
Avignon, Papal Court at (1309-76), 483 
Avlóna, Gulf of, 107 n. 
Ávydhos, 167, 210, 590; import tolls at, 
280 n. 
Axiós, Axius River, see Vardar 
Axum, Kingdom of, Monophysitism in, 394 
Azerbaijan, 329. See also Media Atropaténé 
Azov, Sea of, 350, 409, 439, 453, 455-6, 621, 
623 n., 624 - 


Babek, 83-4 

Babekites, 135, 102 n. 

Babylonian court ceremonial, 190 

Bagarat Bagratuni, 405 n. See also Bagratids 

Baghdad, 121, 194, 219, 449; ‘Abbasid 
Government in, 377-8, 477; East Roman 
embassies to, 57 n., 389, 392; East Roman 
slaves in, 391; fall of (1258), 314; Palace 
of the Tree in, 187 n., 489 and n. 

Bagratids, Bagratunis, 401, 403 and n, 
406, 409 n., 410, 498 

Bakri, Al-, 455 

Baku, oil-wells of, 329 

Balanjar, 442 

Balaton, Lake, 647 

Ba‘ibek, see Heliopolis 

Balearic Islands, Andalusian Umayyad con- 
quest of (circa 849), 477 n- 

Balkan Peninsula, 62, 70-3, 220, 226, 337, 
368, 428, 431, 520; Avaro-Slav invasion 
of (581/2 or 596/7), 45, 89, 265; back- 
wardness of, 684-5; Bulgar advances in, 
29, 167, 360; East Roman territory in, 
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Balkan Peninsula (cont.) East Roman terri- 


Basil II (976-1025), 15, 29, 36, 49 


103 0., 150 n., 176, 195, 250, oe. 83n., 


261, 4755 63, 594, 675, 696; ambiti 7» 289 
37, 91; 95 "^ 2 ed from Roman to 593» 3 ious police 8 
tory im Hanan Patriarchate (732 or 330, 472 4737 495; annexation 9h 
Constantinopo? East Roman troops di- rmenia by, 403, 409-10; and i 
post-751), 35 aag, 265; ethnic map of Minor rebellions (979, 988-9), 167, Asia 
verted ene ‘Graecization in, 102; 322; n EM m er’, 185, 369; Bulga? 
(pre-1922), clement in population of, annexe: i y (ior ), 359, and n;B as 
x C 266; pre-Völkerwanderung popu- po icy a a and Bulgarian resistan 
560, 562-3 5° tavinias in, ros; Slav (976 and after), 345; interloping empero? 
lation ob Tig in, 7797-8 625; Slav in reign of, 164; and power of qn hn 
invadat transferred from, to Asia ETE sty "0n Of, for Okhrida, 107 n; Syri : 
population "Slav Vilkerwanderung into, campaign of (995), 169; and Var n 
Mines d A ex 471-2, 625-30 Guard, 448; Venetian trade, terms of (opo 
rid mange (Aimas), 338, 339, 358, 625, 280; uses Venetian troop transport, 9. 


Balkan Range 


626 
Balkan Wars (1912-13), 545 9 
Baltic Sea, 428-30, 432, 433 449» 454 522 


abib, 84-5 

Dm Hill Banu Sulaym, 494 and m 

Barcelona, 55 n.; Frank conquest of (801), 
493 n.; sack of, by Mansür (985), 493 

Barda‘ah, 401, 402 n., 422, 450. 

Bári, 535; East Roman occupation of (876), 
267, 268, 566; fall of, to Normans (1071), 
36, 176, 282, 473, 497; Muslim capture of 
(841/2), 267 

Bashkiria, 420-1 

Bashkirs, and variants, 419-21; 426 

Basil I (867-86), 7, 12, 216, 219, 300, 305; 
318, 344, 585 n., 608, 620; alliance of, 
with Lewis II (869), 267, 553n.; and 
Arabs (Taktikd), 382; as Armenian, 8o, 81 
and n., 374, 587 n.; Ashot I (V) recog- 
nized as ‘Prince of Princes’ by, 403; Bari 
occupied by (876), 566; Bulgaria awarded 
to See of Rome by (879), 365 and n.; 
Caesar Várdhas murdered by (866), 9, 

21, 30, 81 and n., 343, 582, 584, 588-9, 

594; coinage of, 565 and n.; fails to cap- 

ture Adhatá, 380; false genealogy of, 40, 

588, 610n.; Graecization of Slavs as 

policy of, 96 n., 98, 103, 104, 569; humble 

origins of, 13, 183-4, 367, 582-3, 588, 

592; Michael III murdered by (867), 9, 

10, 21, 188, 189, 491, 514 n., 582, 584, 

589-90; New Church of (the Néa), 52, 

92, 187, 343 n., 500, 584 (Genesius quoted 

on), 585, 586 and n.; Phótios deposed by, 

356-7, 491; raises siege of Ragusa (868), 

267, 269-70, 472-3, 566; reaches Tephriké 

(Divrig) (871/2), 379; reforms of, after 

death of Michael III, 592 and n.; triumph 

of, described in T.V.T., 199; visit of 
widow Dhanélís to, 51-2, 92-9; white- 
H > 
mee of, 5, 223 n., 575, 582-94, 608. See 
o \onstantine Porphyrogenitus, works 
77biography of Basil I 





— Novels of: No. 26 (988), 167; No 335 


(996), 49, 123, 126-7, 149, 155, 
169, 170 and n., 171; No. [?] 
148, 171 
Basil, bastard son of Rhomands 
24, 169 and n.; pseudo-Symeo, 
on (quoted), 22 
Basil the Constantinopolitan Bog 
Basil Peteïnós, 21 
Basil, St., 596 
Basilian dynasty, 11, 15, 29, 59, 
595, 608 5» 29, 59, 82, 579, 
Basiliká, see Vasiliká 
Basrah, 120 n. 
Batman su, 402 
Bavarians, 65, 351 n. 
Baynes, N. H., 238 
Beatus, 667 
Bederiana, 560 n. 
Beirut (Berytus), law school of, 568 n. 
Belgrade, see Singidunum 
Belisários, Belisarius, 243-5, 479, 561 
Belobereg, 46 
Benevento, Beneventum, Duchy of, 225, 267, 
277, 370 n., 479, 622 
Berbers, 471, 475, 476 and n., 494 
Berengar of Ivrea, 52 n., 66, 361, 599 
Bertha-Evdhokía, daughter of Hugh of 
Provence, 18-19, 599 
Berytus, see Beirut 
Beshigur, Beshogur, 421, 426 
Beyshehir, Lake, 322 
Beziers, 55 n. 
Bithynia, 106, 239, 272, 286; Slav settlements 
in, go 
Bithynian Peninsula, 217, 220, 221, 270 
Bithynian riviera, as source of grain, 214-15 
Bitlis, Muslims defeated at (928/9), 121 
Black Earth zone, 209-10, 213, 418, 431-2 
Black Sea, go n., 275 and n., 349-50; 394 
433, 456, 683; and Avar migration, 621; 
communications and trade in, 208, 209 n» 
211-12, 276; Constantinople and, 216, 


o. 9j 
167, 168. 
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: East Roman naval power in, 
piae frontage for Eurasian Steppe, 
28-32; Greek colonies on coasts of, 70, 
16: petrol from, for ‘Greek fire’, 327 n.; 
o and established by Jus- 


ional comm; 
na I on west shore of, 226; Rhos 


raiders from, 114, 447-9 
Black Sea Steppe, 209711, 213 
Boeotia, 70, 94 and n. ; Slavonic place-names 
in, 628, 630 
Boethius, 353 
ico, 102 n. 
bod the em 691 and n. 
milism, 37, 999 
Bogomils 654, 655, 656, 665 and n., 666-7; 
beliefs of, 693-4; in Constantinople, 656, 
663 n., 664, 665, 667, 683, 690-1, 694; 
and Dualism, 659, 684, 690-2, 697-8 
Bohemia, 624 — 
Bofai, see Neápolis 
A., 638 
pus of Hx Prefect (‘Emapyixov BifAtov), see 
Constantinople, Prefect 
Borís, Borís Michael, Khan (852-89), 104-6, 
390, 403, 623 n.; converted to Christianity 
(864), 29, 364 n., 365-7, 515, 516 and n., 
626, 685 3 
Borysthenes, see Olbia 
Bosnia, 654, 656 
Bosnian Cathars, 662; Patarenes, 654 
Bosphorus, 84, 90 n., 186, 199, 216-18, 301, 
336, 349, 621; Arab advance to, 112, 113, 
114; Asia-Europe ferries on, 207-8; Rhos 
fleet in, 29, 114, 430; as source of fish, 
215; as Thracian Bosphorus, 212; toll im- 
posed in (circa 220 B.c.), 211. See also Cim- 
merian Bosphorus 
Botr Zanatah Berbers, 476 n. 
Bovianum, 439 
Bozanti, see Podhandós 
Bréhier, L., 222 
Bretons, as Roman Catholic Christians, 
351 n. 
Brindisi, Muslim occupation of (circa 835), 
279, 474 
Britain, British Isles, 347, 348, 361, 443, 
505, 582 n., 651; Alexandrian traders in, 
39; Christianity in, 58-9, 394, 513; 
Roman troops in, 72 
Brooks, E. W., 115, 254, 390 
Buddha, Buddhism, 413, 660 and n., 661 
Bug (Kotivou) River, 97 n., 419, 467 n., 468; 
as Hypanis, 209 n. 
Bugha, General, 403 and n., 405, 407 n. 
Bulcsu, see Vouldzoüs 
Bulgar, as ethnikon, 425 and n., 426, 622 n. 
Bulgaria, ‘Black’, 508 and n. 


Bulgaria, Danubian, 104, 256, 272, 309, 
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424, 453, 473, 550 n., 603, 619 n. į 
Adriatic port EA B. ine bul 
Armenia, compared, 403; Arab traders 
in, 56; Bogomilism in, 37, 684-98; 
Byzantinization of, 685, 686, 695-6; con- 
verted to Eastern Orthodox Christianity 
(864), 106, 350, 357, 359, 363-4, 481, 
490 and n., 515-16, 653, 677 n.; defeated 
by Croats (926), 380; East Roman in- 
vasions of, 282, 327, 338, 458; expansion 
of, 29, 360; Fatimids as allies of, 336-7; 
Greek texts translated in, 390; Imperial 
marriage alliance with, 16; as insulator 
for East Roman Empire, 349, 479; Magyar 
invasion of (895), 467; and partition of 
Avars’ domain with Carolingian Empire 
(805), 105; Paulicians in, 670; Serbs con- 
quered by (925), 380; Sklaviniás annexed 
by, 520; Slav language in, 359; Slavo- 
phone missionaries in, 359; spread of 
Dualism in, 675; subsidy to, as allowance 
for Empress María (927-65), 368, 506; 
taxation in, and insurrection (1041), 695, 
tenth-century increase of monasteries in, 
687-8 
Bulgaria, Eastern, annexed by East Roman 
Empire (972), 86, 403 
Bulgaria, north-eastern, as part of Con- 
stantinopolitan Patriarchate, 362, 516 
Bulgaria, present-day, 209 n., 490 
Bulgaria, Volga, 419, 421, 450-1, 455, 
508 n.; converted to Islam, 518-19, 653-4 
Bulgaria, West, annexed by Basil II (1018), 
77, 359, 368, 695 and n. 
Bulgarian army (1912), 217 
Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Church, 686, 
688; first Archbishop appointed to (870), 
676 and n., 677 n.; Greek hierarchy in 
(1037), 695; Patriarchate of abolished 
(972), 368; Patriarchate of, as autonomous 
(927), 653 
Bulgarian Empire, smallness of, 377 
Bulgarian language, see languages, Bul- 
garian 
Bulgarian peasantry, and Bogomilism, 685, 
686, 687, 695-6 
Bulgarian resistance to East Roman Empire 
(976 and after), 345 
Bulgarian state, establishment of, 359, 685 
Bulgarian trade, with Constantinople, 47; 
61, 62 . 
Bulgaro-Turkish exchange of populations, 
103 
Bulgaro-Vlach state, 562-3 
Bulgars, Danubian, 95 and n., 101, 136 n., 
167, 294, 426, 434 and n., 442, 450, 472, 
507-9, 514, 684; Avars exterminated by 
Danubian Bulgars and Carolingians, 105, 
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Bulgars, Die averted to Eastern Ortho- B Panic Society coden , names nts, Caucasians, as Chalcedonian Orthodox Christian civilization, Western, origins of, 
295 479, Dy (864), 436-7; Constan Byzantine World: Greek nori»? Christians, 653-4 511-12 , 
dox Christiani by (896-7; 913)» 79» 366; "Y domisank ln, aeger. d language " Caucasus, oil-wells of, 329, 582 Christian ‘establishment’, and dissident sects, 
nople pr tribes by, 626 n-; Dheveltós $0,360 > Phe of Bulgan © = Caucasus Range, 364, 366, 409, 422-3, 425, 654, 656, 664, 665, 667 
control o by (812), 330; foothold of, on B Sidi iam (the Hellenic G In, x 428, 441-2, 624 Christian powers, against Muslims in Italy, 
captured "be south bank (680), 89, 91, aie) 17, 69, gt reek colonial cit | Cedrenus, see Kedhrénós 474 
lower Danu s A. 358, 415, 449, 445 dro T 2 nus d 510 and n; Bo, : Celtic Völkerwanderung (third century m.c.), Christian scriptures, translated into "Turkish, 
104, 220) 23% don e nomads, 349; as Pao ourable Locaya, (ria 220 nor 7! 103 
481, 623, k a ' 553; Justinian II attacked 21 i lon ocation of, 206 and ). 6 Ceuta, see Septem Christian theological works, translated from 
Greek-spea da eya attack on (895), Es d a ui 190, 510p; n Chaghatay, 427 Greek into Slavonic, 390 
by (688/9), ud captured by (812), 330; ange inan as lleig Polis, 20}. T : Chalcedon, 76, 138; Fourth Ecumenical Christian vision, of history, 606 
220; Mam Podroi, 256; Pelopónnésos site o ip antinople, 206, 208, 212 SN E Council held at (451), 399, 484, 485 Christianity, 444 and n.; Adoptionist, 661, 
as Onoghoun 1; Pelopónnésos un- See also Constantinople ee E Chalcedonian Christianity, Christians, 81, 662, 667, 669-75, 678, 683-4, 695; Arian, 


i by (?) 1015 : 
md b (3 67; Sardica conquer 
by (809) 632; as Slavonic-speakers, 4295 
y Turkis 358, 415, 442 


Cagliari, see Caralis 
Cairo, 219, 478, 493-4 


107, 120-1, 394, 399-401, 407, 483-4, 
487, 652-4 
Chalcedonian Church, 510, 512 


351 n., 478, 652, 673-4; Chalcedonian, see 
Chalcedonian Christianity; Christ, Jesus 
Christ, 663, 672-3, 68o, 692; Concep- 


ish-: kers, 104, : A mus 

as DEM speakers, Calabria, 267 n^ 268 and n., 475; Armenia, | pro-Chalcedonian insurrection (514), 438 tionism, Conceptionists, 662, 667, 668, 
623, : Western Steppe, 433; attacked settlers in, 86; as ‘ducatus Calabriae" 267 *^ — Chalcidic Peninsula (Khalkidhiké), 103 and 672-5, 679, 681; Mariolatry in, 680; as 
Bulgars © 268 n. U n., 172, 626, 629 non-Dualist religion, 661; orthodox ver- 


8), 438; East Roman terri- 
gei 438; evicted by Khazars, 
444, 452; Khans of, listed, 461-3 

Bulgars, Utigur, 439 
Bulgars, Volga, 426 and n., 427, 437, 44% 


duras Volga, 434 n., 437) 449 
Bulghar-on-Volga, “9 E] ! 
Burgundians, converted to Roman Catholic 


istianil In 
Mrd, Mos condemned in (1167), 
697 n. š 
Burtas » 451 
Bury, 15. ba 191, 192 and n, 249, 273, 
285-7, 576, 600, 607 
Buwayhid dynasty, Buwayhids, 377-9, 477 
and n., 478, 499 and n. 
Byzance et les Arabes, 115 
Byzantine administrative system, and ar- 
chaism, 525-6 
Byzantine Age, East Roman 'Establish- 
ment’ in, as uneconomic-minded, 39 
Byzantine art and architecture, 543-6; in 
Bulgaria, 685; mosaics, 544-5 
Byzantine Chronicles, 146, 149n., 366, 
587, 596 n., 606-12 
Byzantine civilization, area of, 511-13, 519; 
extent of field of East Roman Empire’s 
foreign relations, 348; vitality of, 30 
Byzantine coinage, 37. See also East Roman 
Empire, currency 
Byzantine culture, in Bulgaria, 359, 365, 
367, 481 
Byzantine historians, history, 4, 48, 224, 645 
Byzantine literature: archaism as tradition 
of, 294, 296, 297, 306-7, 548; Bulgarian, 
546, 548; Greek, 82, 102 n., 104, 533 n. 
548 and n.; Greek poetry and ‘Con. 
stantinopolitan’ verse, 551; Russian, 5 48; 


vocabulary and language of Greek, 546 fT, 








Calarisiani, 227 and n., 228 
Calmucks, 417 
Cambunian Mountains, 625 
Canaanites, 511-12 
Candia, 343; Amir of, n., g 
Roman conquest of (gon, aig a 
Theóphilos’s expedition against (949) 95 
Canterbury, 58 222 
Cappadocia: Christianity in, g 
Inland, 211, 302 n., Pontic, P m 
Roman provinces of, 237, 240 and A £ 
also Kappadhokía 
Cappadocians, Phokádhes as, 258 
Capua, 267 
Caralis (Cagliari), 228 
Caria, 226, 235, 240 
Carmathians, 378, 477 
Carolingian Empire, 295, 478-83, 494-5, 
622; collapse of, 365, 369 
Carolingians, 57, 341, 354, 361, 445, 473 
Carpathian Mountains, 209, 350, 411-51 
passim, 462, 467, 624 
Carpine, Giovanni del Pian di, 420 
Carthage, 260, 471 
Carthaginian Empire, 492-3 
Caspian Gates, 441 
Caspian Sea, 56, 397, 409, 416-50 passin, 
477; 519, 623-4; oil-wells of, 329 
Catalcá, see Chataljá 
Catalonia, 494, 667 
Cathari, Catharism, Cathars, 654, 656 andn., 
660-1, 662, 664, 667, 688, 690-1, 697 n. 
Cato the Censor, 554, 555, 557 
Caucasia, 370; Eastern Orthodox Chris 
tianity in, 513; Northern, 624 
Caucasian principalities: East Roman rela- 
tions with, 394-410 passim; under Arab 
rule, 395-6, 398, 400 
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. Charanis, P., 80, 90, 636, 643, 644, 647 


Charlemagne, 278, 363, 368, 478, 495, 
553n., 667; Avars’ domain partitioned 
with Danubian Bulgars by (805), 105, 
295, 434, 479, 622; coronation of (800), 
480, 487; death of (814), 349, 354; as 
‘Emperor of the Romans’ (recognized 
811-12, comprehensive settlement ratified 
814), 279, 361, 480 

Charles the Simple, 497 

Chataljá (Catalcá) line, 217 

Chaurm, 671, 673, 678 n., 682 

Chersonese, ? Cnidian, Halicarnassian, or 
Thracian, 240 n. 

China, 219, 431, 497; Arab and Persian 
settlements in, 56; Arab voyages to, 334; 
East Roman embassies to, 57; nomads in, 
414, 415, 417, 419; silk-worms imported 
from, 47 n.; Western Turks crushed by 
(652-9), 441 

Chinese Empire, 51; and East Roman 
Empire, compared, 2, 12, 39, 195, 247, 
346-8, 524 

Chingis Khan, 209 n., 415, 417, 425-6 

Chiron, 588 and n. 

Chorokh River, 394 

Christendom: extent of, before Arab con- 
quest, 394-5; Greek-speaking, 482; Latin- 
speaking, 482; supplies of timber in, 328 

Christendom, Western, 50, 57, 176, 370, 
425, 481, 483; agrarian advances in 
(draught-horse harness), 78 n., 497; area 
of, 348, 350; Atlantic coast of, 447; cities 
of, and Constantinople, compared, 219- 
20; Hellenic studies in, 222; ineffective em- 
bargoonsupplies ofnavalstores to Muslims, 
280; Naples Latinizes, 277; recovery and 
survival of, 348-50, 495-7, 652; unity of, 
liturgical, 354; unity of, political, 437-8 


sions of challenged, 658, 659, 662, 665; in 
Pelopónnésos, extinguished by Slav in- 
vasions, 651; pre-Chalcedonian, 82, 107, 
400-1, 406, 653, 654; see also Mono- 
physites, Nestorians; as religion of 
sedentary societies, 413; theological and 
refutational literature of, 665-7. See also 
Eastern Orthodox Church, Papacy, Ro- 
man Church 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, 614 

Christopher Lekapénós (Emperor 920-931?), 
9, 10, 17, 149 n., 649n.; Novel No. 2 
(of 922? 929?), with co-Emperors, 134 n., 
146 n., 149, 150 and n., 157 n. 

Chronicle of Monemvasia, 75, and n., 76 n., 95 
(quoted) and n., 96 (quoted) and n., 99 
and n, 100 n., 261, 262 (quoted), 263; 
on Avar and Slav settlement, 637, 641- 
50, 651 n.; Ivéron MS. of, 75n., 76 n., 
95 n., 642, 644, 645, 646; Koutloumousiou 
MS. of, 642, 646; Rome MS. of, 642; 
Turin MS. of, 642 

Chronicon Paschale, 636 

Chronicum Venetum, 447 

Chronographia, Leo Grammaticus's, 608 

Chu River, 429 

Chuds, 454 

Cicero, 555 

Cilicia, 20, 108 and n., 109 n., 111 n., 115, 
229; as base for Muslim raids, 115 and n., 
170, 199, 317-18, 328 

Cilicia, Eastern, reconquered by East 
Romans (961-5), 393 ` 

Cilicia, Western, 259 n.; transferred from 
Antiochene to Constantinopolitan Patriar- 
chate, 356 

Cilician Gates (Pylai Kilikías), 88, 108, 109, 
111 and n., 112, 246 n., 379-80; chain of 
beacons from, to Constantinople, 299; 
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yan 
ilici eon.) : 
it aa a from, 84, 112, 113, 125, 
229, 252, 390! —. 
an Muslim ships, 337 
Mes pirates (167-67 B.C.), 323 
Cilician plain, 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, 


211, 443 P 
Cimmerians, 210 D» 416, 422 


i R., see Synghoul m" 
aon of Alexandria Hand jo i T 
St., Bishop of Velika, 10475» 
Cors, Visigoths defeated by (507), 478 
jac reform, 497 
ba ariani a 173 
ices Palatini, 169 n. 3 : 
oman od Money ij the Byzantine Empire, 
, Hendy’s, 3 3 
et East ornat, and Latin language, 
65-6 
colis East Roman, in Avar graves, 622, 647-8 
Commagene, Bis. 678 n. 664 
Communism, and apostasy, 
Comnenian rehabilitation of East Roman 
army, 282 
Conon, Pope, 227, 252, 253 
Constans II (641-68), 80, 90, 91, 249 n» 
439, 464, 479, 678; assassinated (668), 
471; navy of, 324-5; seals of, 240, 266; 
Typos of (648), 488 
Constantine I, the Great (306-37), 43, 368, 
481, 526, 557 and n., 562, 570, 579, 588; 
Constantinople founded by, 206, 207, 208, 
213, 355, 510 n.; Constantinople's original 
Jand-wall built by, 216, 217; Imperial 
marriage alliances with foreigners (other 
than Franks) said to have been discouraged 
by (De Adm. Imp.), 16, 18 n., 582 n. 
Constantine IV (668-85), 90, 98n., 330, 
440 n., 678 
Constantine V (741-75), 81, 99, 122, 216, 
234, 246 n., 253-4, 257, 356, 435, 583; 
army of, 289; civil war with Artávazdhos 
(742-3), 82, 244, 245, 255, 272; coinage of, 
565; marriage to Eiréné (‘Chichék’, ‘the 
Flower’) 362-3, 549; naval victory of (747), 
341; re-peopling of Thrace and Con- 
stantinople by, 86 and n., 94, 649, 696; 
tolerates Paulicians, 680-1; at war with 
Bulgaria (755-75), 90, 105, 339, 368, 472, 685 
Constantine VI (780-97), 49, 481 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (905- 
m ry 913-59), 52 n, 112 n, 115, 
9 n., 178 n., 223 n., 225, 235, 2 i 
383-4, 406, 481; birth of, 3n. >, dead: 
— and legitimacy, as porphyrogenitus, 8, 9 
12 and n., 13, 594 » 
— character, contemporary evidence of, 1 5, 


210 n.; Kingdom of, 


118 





21; discernible in own wo, 
fondness for food and drink, 16-15, 
nature of, 19, 21 n.; humanenesg O; g 

lic acts, 19-20, 223; Kedhrênós pa " Pub, 


possible vindictiveness of, 24... o, 23; 
humous accounts of, 15; Zonaras A t. 
— cloistered life of, 185-7 » 20, 99 


— coronation of, dated, 2, 2 n, 8n 
— death of, 2-3, 3 n., 24, 25, 606, 
— as Emperor, agrarian legislation of. 
and n. 135, 144-5, 146 n, p 134 
150, 151-60, 168-9, 170. Pn 
Novels of, below also 
aware of change in fortunes 
Empire, 347 
as co-Emperor, nominal, w; 
der, 8 ý "nt Alexan, 
as Francophile, 18 n., 512, 518 
semi-effectiveness of, 7 
support for, after fall of Rho, 
(945) 1% 60 S 
reigns without co-Emper 
o, 187 Perors (945.9), 
— Hellenic education of, 577-8 
— ill-health of, 575, 579 
— interests of: art, music, sculpture etc. 
court ceremonial, protocol, 5 17, el 
i 191, 579, 581 É 
foreign countries, geograph 
scholarship, 3, 5-6 PAIR Mis 
— life and reign of, dated, 2-3, 2 n, 
8n. 
— Liutprand on, 24, 25, 66, 67 
— marriage planned for, with daughter of 
Symeon (?), 366, 481 
— marriage, to Eléné Lekapéné, 9, 11, 12 
— political eclipse of (919-45), 6-7, 6 n, 
7n. II, 153 
— as possible instigator of plot to overthrow 
Rhomanós Lekapénós, 10, 11 n., 21 
— as scholar, 3, 6, 16, 19, 23, 186, 526, 602- 
5; ambitions of, 6; ignorance of Latin, 
552; literary style of, 547 and n., 548 
and n. 
— survival of, 2-3 
— Theophanes Continuatus, author of latter 
part of Book VI on (quoted), 24 
— and University of Constantinople, 222 
— Novels of, (agrarian legislation): No. 
(?) 2 (?929), with co-Emperors, 1342. 
146 n., 149 and n., 157 n.; No. 5 (934), 
with co-Emperors, 146n., 147n., 149, 
150-3, 156 n., 158 n.; No. 6 (947), 157 
158 and n., 159, 172 n.; No. 7 (? between 
947 and 959), 134-6, 153, 155, 156, 163, 
284 
— works of, 575-605 
biography of Basil I (= Theoph. Cont 


of Roman 


Mands I 


» 8n, 
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Book V), 6 (quoted), 52 (quoted), 
81n., 183, 187 (quoted), 373-4 
(quoted), 374 n., 582, 601; dated, 576. 
See also Theophanes Continuatus 
De Administrando Imperio, 57, 579, 581, 
599, 601-4; dated, 576 
on Ardhanoüdzin, 407-8; on Bulgars 
(quoted), 459, 460; on Croats and 
Avars, 623-4; on Dhalmatia, 269; 
on Dniepr cataracts, 446; on Hugh 
of Provence, 19; on Khersonítai, 
270; on Kívyrrha, 258 n., 259; 
on Lykandós, 257-8; on Magyars, 
421-2, 426—7, 453-4, 456 (quoted), 
457 and n., 459, 460; as manual 
for foreign policy, 348; oil-wells 
listed in, 329; on Paphlagonía, 255; 
on Pechenegs, 458-60 (quoted), 
464-6, 468 (quoted), 507 (quoted); 
on revolt of Peloponnesian Slavs, 
99 and n.; on Rhomanós I, 16 
(quoted), 17, 57, 191 and n., 212-13, 
362, 368; on Russian traders, 
448 
De Caerimoniis, 2, 191, 195, 224, 241, 292, 
348, 542, 548-50, 577 n., 578-80, 
581, 598, 599, 601-4; dated, 577 
on Aspháloi, 422-3; on East Roman 
navy, 332, 333 and n.; on Feast of 
Pentecost banquet, 372 and n.; on 
formula for greeting Bulgarians, 
370; on formulas for addressing 
rulers of Armenian, Iberian, and 
other Caucasian states, 409; on 
Kharpezíkion théma, 274; on mili- 
tary service (quoted), 144-5, 580; 
on payment of strateghof, 250; on 
precedence for Roman See, 370; on 
processional chants (quoted), 572— 
4; on Rhomanés I, 17 (quoted); on 
state visits, 499 and n., 500-5 
list of field-states for Cretan expedi- 
tions (911, 949), 192, 548 
list of kleisoürai, 224 and n. 
schedule of salaries for ‘Eastern’ 
strateghoí (following Leo VI), 246, 
250, 251-2, 258, 282, 580 
De Thematibus, 224 and n., 577-8; dated, 
576 and n., 600; use of term 
‘théma’ in, 231, 234, 237 
on army reorganization, 230; on 
Karavisianoí, 325; on Kephal- 
lénía, 268; on Makedhonia, 268; 
on Optímaton, 271 (quoted); on 
origin of thémata, 243 (quoted), 
244; on Strymón théma, 268-9; on 
tax-collecting, 49 n. (quoted); on 
Thraké théma, 256, 273 


monograph on camps (following Leo 
Katákylas), 306 
Theophanes Continuatus (Book V), on con- 
quest of Adhatá (956), 380 
Ta Baexà Tageldia, 192, 195-9, 548; 
dated, 577 
on court ceremonial, 578-9 (quoted); 
on army-corps greetings, in Greek, 
571-2 
list of étapes on routes from Con- 
stantinople, 300-2, 580 
table of beacons from south-east 
frontier to Constantinople, 299 and 
n., 580 
sources, and method of work, 599-605 
works commissioned by, 575-6 
Constantine VIII, 15, 171, 594 
Constantine IX Monomákhos (1042-55), 
31 n., 321, 671, 675 
Constantine XI (1449-53), 484 
Constantine I, Pope (708-15), 260 
Constantine, son of Basil I (866 (?) or earlier- 
879), 593. 594 n., 595 
Constantine-Cyril, 58, 367, 452, 455-6, 519, 
521, 521 and n. (quoted), 522 and n., 548, 
619; Glagolitic alphabet of, 29, 105, 351 
and n., 390, 398, 515 n., 523n.,619,623 n.; 
mission to Khazars (? 860), 353, 435, 522; 
mission to Moravia, 59, 104, 515-16, 518 
Constantine Dhoux, 187-8 
Constantine, dhroungários, 81 n., 585 
Constantine Lekapénós, 7 n., 33, 150 n.; de- 
poses Rhomanós I, 10, 12, 19, 2t, 153; 
internment and death of, 11; Novel No. 5 
(934), with co-Emperors, 147 n., 149 
Constantine Maleinós, 170 
Constantine of Manalali (Constantine. 
Silvanus, Sylvanus), Paulician heresiarch, 
655, 677, 678, 679 and n., 698 
Constantinople, 4, 6 n., 8, 9, 15, 17-20, 49, 
52n., 74, 77, 98, 105, 185 n., 201-23, 
683; Aghorá of, 499 
— Arab sieges of (674-8), 31, 76-7, 87, 97 n., 
112, 113, 119, 330, 335-6, 440; (717-18), 
26-7, 76-7, 112, 119, 281, 335-6 
— attacked by anti-iconoclasts (726), 336 
— attacked by insurgent Thomas (821-2), 
336, 341-2 
— Avaro-Persian siege of (626), 89, 335, 336, 
438, 461, 618, 621 
— beacon system, for bringing information 
to, 299 and n., 580 
— as bilingual, 558-60 
— Bogomilism in, 656, 663 n., 665, 667, 683, 
690-1, 694 
— bread-dole, free food in, 213, 214 
— Bulgar attacks on (896-7), 79, 385; (913); 
366; (924), 369, 380 
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Crusades, First and Second, 


A a i AI 
d Sol al Hellenic Greek city 


68, 698 n. 


oni 


ans, 212 n. See also Qipchaq 
rad 226, 235- See also Kykládhes : 
Cyprus, 87, 226, 235, 345» 3525 Armenian 

6; church of, and Ecumenical 


settlers in, 86; - hed 
sarchat . neutrality breac 
Patriarchate, 3957 pedition to (91 1/12), 


10), 3353 Muslim ex 
EA se ni reconquered by East Roman 
s 344; timber from, 


Empire (965), 47 
28-9 
Cyrilli alphabet, 105, 351 D» 398, 515 n. 


23 n., 623 n. : 
; s II, the Achaemenid, 414 


Cyrus, Prefect of Constantinople, later Bishop 
of Kotyeion, 217, 559 and n. 


Dacia, 71, 73; Dacia Mediterranea, Dacia 


Ripensis, 561 n. 

Dagobert, King, 438 

Dain, A., 617 

Dalmatia, Dalmatians, 336, 351, 353. 356, 
503, 579, 620, 644-5; Venetian mastery 
over (1000), 280. See also Dhalmatia, 
théma 

Dalmatian city-states, 70, 275-81, 479-80; 
pre-Vilkerwanderung origins of, 275 

Damascus, 87, 401; as pre-750 seat of 
Umayyad Caliphate, 378. See also Umay- 
yads 

Damietta, East Roman naval raid on (853), 


344 
Danes, Danish raiders, 497 
Danube River, 429, 460, 471, 482, 513, 
520, 560; as Bulgarian frontier, 452-3; 
: East Roman naval operations on, 338-41; 
: ‘Osmanli expansion to, 218 
Danube delta, Greek colonial cities to north- 
east of, wrecked by Goths, 211 
Danube, lower, south bank, 37, 229, 266, 
411, 625-6, 636; Bulgar foothold on 
ce. say ear e and Slav Völker- 
rung, 62 . i 
eer inia rd i See also Bulgaria 
Danubian regions, depopulation and re- 
" Papers in, 71-4, 96 
“al-Islam, 57, 121, 298, 318, 
495, 519, 652; East Roman ad 
g5 477; Rhos raiders into, 450; supplies 
mp s esparto grass, timber in, 280, 
pra 319 
arband, 496, 
Dardanelles ee 20 ; 
NAM e 270, 21, a61, 





Dardania, 73, 562; Dardani . 
Darial (Alans Gate’) ae a és 
Darius I, the Achaemenid, 414 » 436 
Darius III’s army, Indian ang 

cavalry of, 311 n. Bactrian 
Dayam 376, aay and n. 

aylamis, Day! amites, 121; emb 

Constantinople (946 assy of 
Dazimón, 301 ple (946), 389, 499 ^ 
de Boor, C., 455, 613 
De Haeresibus, St. John Damascene’s 6 

» 990 


Delos, 549 n. 
Demetrius of Thessaloniké, St 75n 
x) + 


528-39, 541. See also : 
Martyris Miracula TM 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, 598 
Derende, see Taranta 
Desenzano Cathars, 688, 689 
Devol, 105 
Dhalmatía, théma, 224, 2 
> » 252, 96 
guarded by Ragusan shi 7» 269; 
also Dalmatia 'PS (949), 280, See 
Dhamianós of Tarsós, 335 
Dhanélis, overland journeys of (86 
51, 52 and n., 90-1, 92-3 7, 886), 
Dhaouthá, 109 n. 
Dhaskylion, 261 
Dhekapolítés, Theddhoros, 1 
46 n., 148, 
150 n., 155, 157, 158 and n., 166 4 dii 
Dhekátera (Kattaros, Kotor), 275 : 
NE nis 76 and n., 96 n., 646 
eménna (Vallis Demeniae i 
Dhemenítai, 646 perte 
Dhémétriás, 99 n. 
Dherkos, Lake, 217 
Dherxéné as théma, 330 
Dheveltós, 626; captured b 
5 3 y Bulgars 
p 37s dibus 
iádhera (Iadera, Zadar, Z 
also Diadora Les Sa 
pou Akrítas (‘Vasileios the Mestizo Bor- 
erer’), 82, 164 and n., 16 
Deli 86 165 and n., 258 
Dhoryláion, 111, 112, 229 n 
i a ., 301I 
Dhorystolon (Dhrístra, Durosturum), 341 
nci 361. See also Dhristra , 
ragouvitai, 75 n. n. 
Dhráma, 629 EAE 
Dhrístra, 361-2, 448, 457. See also Dhory- 
stolon 
Dhyrrhákhion, 87, 92, 102 n., 359; guarded 
by Ragusan ships (949), 280 
Dhyrrhákhion, théma, 102, 107, 224, 252, 
364, 269 
Diadora (Dhiádhera), meaning of, 552 
Dinavar, 120 n. 
Dio Cassius, 554 


Dio Chrysostom, 71 and n., 598 


ns, 557 


39 n., 
Demetri; 
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East Roman Army, 27-8, 33, 34-5, 91, 92, 
93, 198 

— Africa: African army-corps, 228; African 
command, 226; exercitus Africanus, 228; 
magister militum per Africam, 226, 228, 
236 and n., 239 

— Anatolia: Anatolic army-corps, 135, 137, 


Diocletian, Roman Emperor (284-305), 13, 
30, 206, 367, 565-6; in Aspálathon, after 
abdication, 276 

Diocletianic Age (284-602), 43, 44. 53, 122 

Diocletianic-Constantinian administrative 
system: and Constantinople, 202; com- 
pared with East Roman, 225, 231-46 
passim, 265, 524-5 601; dioecesis, of 
Oriens, 226; of the Western Illyricum, 
562, 620; praetorian prefect: of Africa, 
238-9; of the Eastern Illyricum, 239, 266, 
529, 531, 532, 559; of Italy, 238; of 
Oriens, 230, 239, 485-6. 490 n.; praetorian 

prefects, 238-9, 241; and state mono- 
polies, 53; military high commands, 
organization of, 193, 225-6 
Diocletianic-Constantinian army, 287, 293; 
as reconstituted by Heraclius, 282, 561 
Diocletianic-Constantinian Empire, fall of, 


512 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 547 

Divrig, see Tephriké 

Diyar Bakr, rat, 396 n. See also Amida 

Dniepr River (Borysthenes, Varoükh), 46, 
348-9, 416, 419, 423, 430, 440, 444, 448-9, 
456-7, 460, 467 n. See also Olbia 

— cataracts, 430-1, 446, 448-9, 582, 599 

— portages, 459 

Dniepr-Scandinavians, 430 

Dniestr River (Troüllos, Tyras), 440, 460, 
468 and n. 

Dobruja, 416 

Docetism, 663, 682 and n., 692 

Délger, F., 177, 232, 238 


Dominican friars, in ‘Great Hungary’, 419- 


20 


Don River, 210, 416-57 passim, 461-2, 466- 


8, 522, 621 
Dragovichi, 690 n. 
Dragovichian Church, 694-8 
Drava River, 625 
Drin River, 627 


Dualism, Dualists, 657-8, 661-4, 667, 674-5, 
682 and n., 683-4; and Bogomils, 657-9, 


684, 696-8, 695 
Dübà River, 456 
Dubrovnik, see Ragusa 


Dugranica, Dugrutia, Dugunthia, 690 and n. 


Dulo, House of, 461 


Dvin, 397, 400, 402 and n.; Monophysite 
church council held at (555), 673; Pauli- 
cians condemned at (555 and circa 719), 


668; siege of (927/8), 331 n. 
Dvina River, 430 
Dvornik, F., 623 
Dzákones, 650 n. 
Dzermadzou, 381 n. 
Dzimiskés, see John Dzimiskés 
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253 
Anatolikoí, 229, 237, 245, 246 and n., 


286, 300, 301, 317, 499; previously 
exercitus Orientalis, 228; numerical 
strength of, 288 

stratéghós ton Anatolikón, 226-7, 244, 
247, 252, 271, 274, 612. Ses also 
Anatolikoí, théma 


— antikénsores, 305 

— archers, 314 

— Arithmós, 285; arithmof, 287 

— Armenia: Armeniac army-corps, 135, 


137, 198; alteration in area oc- 
cupied by, 226; withdrawal by, 
237-8 

Armeniakoí, 225, 229, 237, 240, 246 
and n., 300, 301, 302; numerical 
strength of, 288 

Armenian soldiers, 160, 166, 167 and 
n., 298 

exercitus Armenianus, 227, 228, 253 

magister militum per Armeniam, 227, 
229, 235, 236, 253 

stratéghós ton Armeniakón or Armeniákon, 
227, 253 

— army-corps commanders, 244 n. 

— Asiatic army-corps, 234; numerical 
strength of, 288-300. See also Asia Minor 
above, and Oriens below 

— caltrops, 304, 309 

— camps, 304-11 

— in Caria, 226 

— cataphracts, 283 n., 296, 309 n., 311 and 
n., 312-14 

— cavalry, 282, 283 and n., 288, 289, 311-14 
— in Cilicia, 229 
— in Cyclades, 226 
— in Cyprus, 226 
— decay of, as series of collapses and re- 
coveries, 282, 283 
disintegration, after overthrow of Em- 
peror Maurice (602), 230, 282, 286 
— decentralization of military commands, 
193 
— dhoméstikos; ton Optimáton, 224 n. 
227n.; dhoméstikoi in Galatia, 229 n. 
thematic, 247, 542. ‘See also Skhólai, 
dhoméstikos ton Skholón, below 
— dhoukátores (guides), 304-5; 306 
— dhoux, dhoükes, 257, 321 : 
+ — dhroüngoi, 271 
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728 ain — khosárioi, 306 
(cont. ) : Hero 
Bast Roman a dhroungárioi, 259; dhroun- prid pes 110, 246 251 
— dhr , » 258, 2 box, 
f /[ghlé 9-11 : » 299, 306; ] n. 

gários ii n acmy-corpé 227, 228; kleisourárkhai, 224 n., dy Of 224 ang: 5s, 
pheno litum per Illyricum, 245, 265,  — Koléneia army-corps, 300, * 

magister mi also Kolóneia, théma » 301, 302, & 

266, 282 n. th of, 288, 289. — kómés: ton Optimát ` See 
_~ ‘Eastern’ thémata, streng » as iou Opsikfou, E 224 n, 227 ang 


See also Oriens, below 


— Elladhikol, 99 n» 
Empress Eiréné (794), 


f iconoclasm, 489 
stratéghós Elládhos, 263, 265 


‘See also Ells, thérna 


265; putsch against 
266; as opponents 


kórtés, 247; kómés ton [d xomes 
n 


tà 
commander of a Vå » 294; 
vánda below ndon, 287. Fo. 
— Kourikiótai, 259. s, : 
théma Misi di Kivyrrhaiót 


ai, 


—— Eraireía Vasilikë (Guards, Imperial body- — Laghouvardhía army-corps: 4), 
Peira, 285, 286, 310-11, 500 Laghouvardhias, 268, See Plo eR 
Etaireirkhés, 386 — os Ihía, théma 'aghou. 
Great (méghas) etaireiárkhés, 9, 285 andn.  — Latinization in, 226 ang n., 227 
Middle, 285 . 231-4. 569-72 and n, 
étapes, on route to frontier, 30072 tes logistics, 300-4 
—exarch, exarchate, 228 n., 236andn. 238, | — Lykandós army-corps; Stratéghós of 
o 


239, 278 
— Excubitores, 222 
— Exkotivitoi (Guards), 285-7, 286 
— Foederati, see Phoidherátoi, below 
— Greek language, replacing Latin, 224, 
226-7, 231-4, 242 
— Guards’ regiments, 187. See also Etairefa, 
Khazars, Phargánoi 
— Heraclius’s re-creation of, 282 
— Ikandtoi, 285, 286, 287 
— infantry, 283 and n.; heavy, 311, 312; 
light, 311, 314 
— Imperial household regiments, see tagh- 
mata, below 
— intelligence, 297-300 
— Italian campaigns (880, 883, 885-6), 268 
— Italian command, 226 
exercitus Italiae, 228 
magistri militum per Italiam, 236 and 


n. 
— lvéría (Taik") corps disbanded ( 1042-55), 
321 
— kambidhoüktor, 298 
— VE Eos gree army-corps, 301, 317; 
numerical strength of, 288, 300. Sı 3 
Kappadhokía, théma dd cca 
77 katepáno: of Italy, 268; of Mardaites i 
théma Kivyrrhaiótai, 491. 259n.; of 
Tephlaghonía, 249, 255 i 
— dhía army-corps, 301, 302; j 
»302; nui 
_ strength of, 288, Se also Khaldhia, i 
Kharsianón, kleisoára: troops of, 300 
301; numerical strength of 288 p» lso 
Kharsianón, théma its MN 
~ khartoulárioi of c i 
ments of household ase ga 


PER tri 
kómés ton teikhéon, m and of th 


s Khazars (Guards), 285, 986, 





See also Lykandós, théma 
— Maghlavitai, 285 
— magistri militum praesent: l 
227, 229 and n., 245, 254, E an? 226, 
— Makedhonía army-corps, 300. gi 
Makedhonía, théma di 
— mandátores, 298, 571 
— méros, méré, 235, 287; 
merárkhai, c 255 and 2 e NS 
— mercenaries: Iberian (979), 255. i 
(988-9), 167, 320, 322 gen Ni 
— Mesopotamia, formerly garri 
Orientalis exercitus, 226, hae aly 
— Mesopotamia army-corps: corps dis 
banded (1050), 321; stratêghós Meso. 
otam 
po IN 251 n. See also Mesopotamia, 
— military commands and civil 
A Te Bove i 
ships, i 225; military commands p 
centralized in E i 
pie zed in East Roman Empire, 193, 
— minsorátores (surveyors), 305 
— in Moesia Secunda, 226 
— moírai, 287 
— monavlátoi, 309 and n. 
— monostrátéghos, 256 
E cn (‘Greek fire’), 304. See also ‘Greek 
re 
— Noúmeroi, 285 and n. 
— offensive on eastern front (926), 282, 
382 
— Opsíkion (Obsequium), 135, 227 and n, 
228, 230, 237, 238, 245, 270, 272, 
300; in north-western Asia Minor, 
229 
Stratéghés or kómés tou Opsikfou, 227, 
245 n., 254, 256, 317 


31, 


‘= — Optimátoi, 229, 230, 245; as non- 


Sim tne 





: 
i 
= 
i 
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combatant service corps, 244 n, 271 — — thematic army-corps, 134, 135-6; forma- 


and n. 272, 302; numerical strength 
of, 288, 289 

dhoméstikos or kómés ton Optimáton, 
227 n. 271, 274. 

— Orientalis, exercitus, 
Anatolikoí, 228 
magister militum per Orientem, 226, 227, 

229, 236, 252 
— Palestine, formerly garrisoned by Orien- 
talis exercitus, 229, 237 
— Paphlagonía corps, 255, 300, 301, 302 
— phalanx tactics, 312 
— Phargánoi (Guards), 285 
— Phoidherátoi, 286, 321 
tourmárkhés ton Phiveráton, 286 n. 
— phossáton, and synonym 'aplikton' (áplek- 
ton), 307 and n. 
— portárioi, 274 
— protectores, 229 n. 
— protomandátor, 271 ; 
— Quaestor Iustinianus Exercitós, 226, 235, 
236 
UE provided by resettlement, 78 ff. 
— in Sardinia, 228 
— in Scythia, 226 
— security measures, 304-6 
— Seléfkeia, kleisoura, troops of, 300, 301. 
See also Seléfkeia, théma 
— Sevásteia corps, 301. See also Sevásteia, 
théma 
— size and cost of, 206 
— Skhólai, Skholárioi, 187, 188, 229 and n., 
285, 287 
dhoméstikos ton Skholón, 253, 258, 271, 
274, 301, 373, 611 
-— stratéghoí: 48, 82, 86 n., 101, 170, 172, 
247 n.; ‘Eastern’, 48, 194-5, 224 n., 
250 and n., 251, 268; ‘Western’, 250 


227, 252, as 


and n., 251 
‘stratéghds’ or ‘stratélatés’, for ‘magister 
militum’, 226 n. 233, 236, 256; 


Leo VI’s Taktiká on (quoted), 246-7 
— stratós, 284; 'stratof', 'strateümata', for 
*exercitüs', 227 and n., 230, 233, 235, 287 
— numerical strength of, 289, 294 
— Syria, formerly garrisoned by Orientalis 
exercitus, 226, 229, 237 
— tactics, 290; ‘dogging’ and ‘pouncing’, 
1IO-I2, 115-16, 170, 283, 303, 312-14, 
316, 320, 388, 612 
— tághmata (regiments of Imperial house- 
hold), 136, 137n., 140, 284-7, 300, 
302, 317, 321, 386 
meaning of ‘taghma’, 233 and n., 284 n. 
See also Arithmós, Exkoüvitoi, Ikanátoi, 
Skholaí 
— taxátoi, 254 
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tion of, 225-6, 228-9, 284; gradual 
disbanding of (926-1045), 320. See 
also East Roman army-corps districts 
(thémata) 

thematic soldiers, 95 n., 284, 317, 320- 

1; as absconders, 139, 141, 173-6; and 
legislation of Niképhóros II, 160 ff. 

thematic regiments, 140 

— Thracensian army-corps, 135, 137, 253 

exercitus Thracianus, 227, 228, 253 

magister militum per Thraciam, 227, 
229, 236, 253 

stratéghós ton Thrakésfon, 227, 285 n. 

Thrakésioi, 96, 228 n., 237, 245, 300, 
301; transferred to Asia Minor, 245, 
253, 563, 578 

See also Thrákê and Thrakésioi, thémata 

— topotérétai of commanders of regiments of 
household troops and of the kémés ton 
teikhéon, 271, 274 

— toürmai, 235, 255, 269, 271 
origin and meaning of term ‘tourma’, 

284, 287 
tourmárkhai, 234-5, 253, 255 n. 305, 
542 

— trivoünos, 287 

— vánda, 233 and n., 255, 284 n., 286, 287, 
288 

— Venetian 
280 n. 

— Voukellárioi, 229 and n., 230, 245, 270, 

272, 300, 301, 302 
See also Voukellárioi, théma 

— ypostrátéghos, as deputy of an army- 
corps commander, 255 and n. 

East Roman army-corps districts (thémata), 
46 n., 48, 52,84,87,93, 95 n., 102 N., 109 n., 
152, 153, 168, 185 n., 195 n., 600; gazet- 
teer of thémata, 252-74; meaning and 
origin of term ‘théma’, 231-5, 284; table 


ships, as  troop-transports, 


of thémata, 251-2 . 
— administration of, 225-52 passim, 265, 
524-5 . iet 
civilian officials in (‘proconsuls’, 'pre- 
fects’), 243 


thematic authorities, 91; khartoulárioi, 
194, 248, 271, 542; protonotárioi, 82, , 
168, 194, 248, 542; ypostrátéghos of 
Thraké, 245 n., 254, 256 

thematic funds, 178-9 

thematic judges, 153-5, 157, 158, 172-3 

thematic taxes, see East Roman Empire, 
taxation 

— ‘Eastern’ class, 100 n., 114, 219, 250 and 

n., 254, 268, 272, 275, 288, 472, 506, 521; 

effective control over, by central govern- 

ment, 194-5 es 
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— advance of, into Armenian 
casian principalities, 408-19 
— agrarian legislation, 37, 


38, 
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East Roman army-corps d pele 

? n, 1 F 
— ‘Western class, 52, 95 ze Š is s en 


250 and n., 252 T^», nors, 192. 
SR tule of jene for gover E anaghraphé&, 171 68, 
See also mlr K ata and thémata not — árkhon, as title, 361 n., 498; arkng 
ld. 


— stratiotikà k 
connected with cai 
197 n- M 

East Roman Civil 

Latin a requirement 
y 367 i haeological evi- 

coins, as archacolog' 
riga 640-1. See also East Roman 

» 4495 


ire, currency . 
Pos pd Emperor (Vasiléfs), 2, 7» 8, 33, 


» 24, 543 g 
E^ raed e active service, 578 


ain, 326 
(XI) mam, sas (EET): aoprargns n P 
"ue dn to > EC NN a vars, Slavs (59,_ 
re Latnapealing Emperors, 557 . ime (000), i 163, 178, y PR NN 
rais Eo alliances, 16, 17, — cultural relations wit Musing, Me n 
E Ut E a EYE 
territories, 56, 622, 647-8 


quoted), 199-200 2 
— Imperial ranches, 302 and n.; logo- | debasement of coinage (963-1071), 96 
» 


thétés ton ayelón, 32, 302 n. 
— Imperial stables, 302; kómés tou stávlou, 
302 and n.; protostrátor, 43 
— Imperial title, assumed by foreign rulers, 
279, 361 and n., 480-1 
— Imperial yacht flotilla, 333 
~~ as ‘lord of the whole Earth’, 346 
— manciple, Emperor's, 195, 197 
— in procession (processus, proélefis), 
190-1; Latin chants for, 572-3 
— protokáravoi of, 333 
— official appointments made by, 201, 249 
— relations with his subordinates, 168-70, 
192, 243, 246-7, 248 
— porphyrogenitus, 12 and n.; porphyro- 
Benites, 504, 505 owners, 165-6, 167, 173, 176, 1 
P secured by daily Palace routine, — economic war, with Umayyad Caliphate 
y 281 
UEM CAE 448 — epóptés, epóptai, 171, 250 
East riam Eee " m — ‘Establishment’, 28, 33, 36; conciliation 
149 2., 504-5 p vghousta), 9, 39, of, by Niképhóros II, 160; as uneconomic- 
East Roman Em Bas am minded, 39-40. See also dhynatoí, above 
— administration of, according iS — eunuchs, 52 and n., 372, 502-3. See ako 
stantine VII's De 4 according to Con- East Roman Imperial Palace, eunuch 
Burys The h arp Imp. and to J. B. household 
Ds peria! Administrative System, — — exousiokrator of Alania, 369 n., 409, x 
— administrative revolutio i — expansion, on eastern front (926-1045) 
of thémata, kleisoürai, pi e Sabin 34 121, 122, 145, 146, 148, 320 AN 
» a3 -— expeditions against Cretan Muslims: 


istorically(?) 499 
ch other his ” — Armenians in, 80-1, 85-6 


— asékrétis, 171, 172 

— and Asparoükh's Bulgars 

— atriklínés, 192, 242, 2 > 440 

— Cilicia lost by, 88 ' ^? 25°. 

— city-states attached to, 275-81 

— civil wars: (742-3), 244, 
(HS E 

— collapses, ore final defeat ; 
(602), 26-7, 68, 220, 201, a, 1453: 
(1071), 36, 319-20, 434-5, Pn. 638; 

; 


Service, knowledge of 
t for till sixth century, 


in foreign 


37: 47 
reforms of Aléxios I (circa 1092), 37 
— customs, customs-officers, 48, 240n 
251 n. ° 
— Cyprus reconquered by (96. 
— Danube (lower) frontier eh Ein 
— dating system, 3 n. 
— demographic crisis in, 70-1, 75-6, 77 ff. 
— depopulation and resettlement in, 70 ff, 
— deportations, deportees, refugees, 72-6 
— dhynatoí, the, 145~76, 184. See also 
‘Establishment’, below 
— Diocletianic-Constantinian 
honours and offices, 192 
— ecclesiastical corporations in, as land. 


System of 


nd e: 


— fairs, 49 
— famine (927/8), 122, 146 and n., 147, 148, 


RETRE 


245, 254; (Bar 


in 


(1 183. 
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(911), 85, 87, 136, 192, 343; (949), 44, 
85 n., 87, 136, 192, 343; (960-1), 27, 86, 
159 n., 343, 344 


158 and n., 163, 170; dating of Novels by 
(Dhekapolités), 149 


— financial administration, 193, 194-5 

— foreign relations, 191, 194, 505-9 

— idhióstaton property, 154, 182 and n. 

— investment in rural land, by dhynatof, 


36, 54 and n., 145 ff., 164, 183 


— kapnikón, 48. See also taxation, below 
— khrysóvoulla, see siyíllia, below 
— klasmatic land, klásmata, 151, 172, 182-3 


— kleisourai. See East Roman Army, klei- 
soürai 

— kommerkiárioi, 240 and n. 

— kouratoría of Malatiyah, 257 n., 381 

— kouropalátés Leo, see Leo Phokás 

— kouropalátés of Iberia, 369 n., 409. 

— logothétés Theóktistos, 190; logothétés 
tou dhrómou (postmaster-general), 166, 
194, 369 n., 370; logothétés tou yenikod, 


215, 249 
— Malatiyah recaptured by East Romans 


» 34, 76 

Ned trade, 45-7. See also Rhodian 
Law, below 

— máyistros, 9, 12, 148, 151, 169, 372, 501, 
503, 599; mayístrissai, 504. 

— Muslim prisoners, 381, 383-8, 499, 503 
and n.; exchange of, 388-9 

— Muslim raids, 85, 107 ff., 164 

— notárioi, the sakellários's, 194 n. 

— ostiárioi, 501 

— overthrown by Venetians and French 
‘crusaders’ (1204), 177, 490, 547 

— overthrown by 'Osmanli Turks (1453), 177 

— pároikoi, 177 

— patríkioi, 151, 371, 372, 599; patrikíai, 504 

— paupers, 51 

— peace with Persian Empire (591), 632, 
638; (628), 230, 282 

— peasantry, 38, 39, 168; as serfs of large- 

scale landowners, 173, 175 
peasant freeholders, 78, 79, 122-34, 
163-5, 167, 170-2, 175, 320 

— petrol supplies, from Black Sea, 327 n., 
329 

— plague outbreaks (541-4, 619, 746-7), 
78, 648-9, 680 

— Prefect, Book of the Prefect, see Con- 
stantinople, Prefect 

— primikérioi, 501 

— prosperity, as deceptive, 26-30 


protospatharéai, 504 


— protospathárioi, 100, 192, 242, 501; 
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— provincial administration, 192-3. See also 


East Roman army-corps districts (thé- 
mata) 


— punishments, 64; blinding, 7, 9, 10; 


castrating, 7, 10, 19; confiscation of prop- 
erty, 63; cropping, 56, 60, 63, 66, 203, 
204, 205; cutting off ears, noses, 29; 
cutting off hands, 63, 64; death, 64; 
flogging, 23, 56, 63, 66, 203, 204, 205; 
expulsion from guilds, 204; internment in 
monasteries, 11, 12; tonsuring, 7, 10, 60; 
rustication, 205 


— re-establishes authority in Pelopónnésos 


(Bo4/5 or 805/6), 96, 99, 261, 276, 360, 
514 


— relations with Paulicians, 675, 678-80, 


682-4 


— resettlement of population, 71, 77 ff. 
— rhaíktor, 12 
— Rhodian (maritime) law, 45, 568-9 


— rural palaces of magnates, after cessation 
of Muslim raids, 164 and n. 

— sakellários, 194 and n., 215, 248, 249 

— sevastophéros, 12 

— silk industry, 47 n., 49-51, 53, 56, 65. 
See also Constantinople, silk industry 

— siyillia (certificates, khrysóvoulla), 100 
and n., 148, 175-6, 249 

— slaves, 42, 44, 51, 64, go 

— Slav invasions, 89 ff. See also Slav Völker- 
wanderung, Slavs 

— smuggling, by Venetians, 66, 280 n. 

— social services, 222 

— spatharokouvikoulárioi, 501 

— strateía, 145 and n. 

— stratiotikà ktémata, 134-45, 270; military 
ledgers, 135. See also East Roman army- 
corps districts (thémata) 

— synkelloi, 372. See also Constantinople, 
Patriarchates 

— Syrian refugees, 81-2 

— 'Tarsós recaptured (965), 34, 76 

— taxation, 30-2, 4gn., 88-9o, 124n., 

125 n., 133-4, 165, 173, 176-84, 320, 506, 
592, 683; and absconders, 180-2; addi- 
tional, after second siege of Constanti- 
nople, 488-9; as Central Government's 
prerogative, 249-51; as collective respon- 
sibility, 126—7, 150, 163, 179-81, 182 and 
n.; collective responsibility confined to 
dhynatof by Basil II (1003/4), 171; corvées, 
imposition, 178, 179, 197, 206; door- and 
windows-tax, 139, 178 and n.; evasion of 
land-tax by influential magnates, 54, 55; 
171; household-tax (kapnikón, i.e. hearth- 
tax), 48, 83, 139, 177 and n., 178 and n.; 
land-tax, 91, 118, 139, 143, 173 D., 175 n» 
177; of Mélingoí and Ezerítai, 100; of 





732 : 
mpire (cont): 
Pear ii ers “atic territories, 
an freehold Peloponnesian Pa 
ae jo tax 178 n.; OR prize ah an, 
10025 P. tax, E supplemen 
: nae , surcharge (dhikératon), 
ee Ceastantinople, 215; the- 
: of visitors, 6o n. See also 


matic, 175 Haw, Nómos Yeoryikós 
0! 


' Law, 
eod aUe 32-5 55» go-t, 118, 
123, 124 ey 126 n, 142-3, 
321, 695; Anonymus 
Vi quae om, 1425 book 
^ 25 p AL 
m Meere i Peri Paradhromés Polé- 
s 
mou quoted on, 143 ores 
. See East Roman army 
= ai and East Roman Navy, 


naval Lips 48 
i supplies, 3 
Z de and industry, 38 f, 520; vid 
logical evidence for, ,56; and Bulgaria 
ievances, 61-2; business, restrictions on 
trade and on commercial travelling, 40-1, 
55-66 6g; channelling through only a few 
frontier points, 48, 69; commercial sluggish 
ness, 59; control, as political weapon, 69; 
Venice given favourable terms (992), 280 
— traders, voyages made by, 56-7, 59 n. 
— travellers from, on secret service, diplo- 
matic, political, and ecclesiastical mis- 
sions, 57-9, 67-8, 279, 458-60 
“= Treasury, 33, 450 78, 90, 136, 151, 
156-7, 165, 170, 320; Patrimony of St. 
Peter diverted to, 489; and salaries of 
‘Western’ thémata, 275 
— Vasiléfs, see East Roman Emperor 
— war with Normans (1147-58), 473 
— war with Paulicians (843-72), 675 
— war with Persian Empire (604-28), 282 
< — winter of 927/8, 122, 146, 147, 687 
— yenikón, 249. See also taxation, above 
East Roman Imperial Court, 13, 18, 53, 55, 
186-7, 524, 549-50, 559; acta, meaning 
of, 191; audiences, 18; Bulgarian envoys’ 
: precedence, 369-73; ceremonial, 186, 
190-2, 195; dhiriyevdmenos, 191; klétoro- 
lia, 191, 192, 242-3. See also Philótheos, 
Klétorolóyion of 
— kovotikleion (household), 1 I, 550 
= Master of Ceremonies, 5 1, = 
— opsikevémenos, 191 
— protlefsis, 190, 572-3 
~~ proskjntsis, 191, 541-9 
= 77 Protocol, 4, 369-73, 502, 504-6, 50 
Tr skaramdngia, 68, 191, 501-2, 549. d 


173, 18075 219, 




















and n., 144; of 


Index 


— soap manufactured for, 6, 

— tipping, 18, 385, 5o 

East Roman Imperial o> 580 
nase IV of Iberia recogni TDment. A 

administration of, post-H zed by, qut 
and Bagratids, 403 n,. rad 
vatae, 192; Comes Sacrar d 
192; diplomacy, 498-5000 Largition 
tions, 346 ff ; iconoclasm aba Creign tel 
379; Italian policy, and ndon; Ba 
Magister Officiorum, 192 Coinage, E: 

— monopolies: gold-minin, 


Comes > 525.7) 


iron tools, 64; pur & 53; iro, 

manufac bh E dye, 50, 53; weap 
— Muslim prisoners, 387-8; 

388-9, 390-3 exchanges op 
— refugee government in Nika: ! 

1261), 218, 282 MA (1204. 


— silk industry control, 51, 6 
Constantinople, silk indust 5. See als 

— stud-farms, 32, 30 
and Phrygia 32> 302 and n, See also Asia 

— thematic administration; 
of, 243-4, 246, 248; Control oe 
thémata, 275; payment by central 
ment of salaries for ‘Eastern’ su Even. 
48, 194-5, 224 n., 250-1, 268. atéghoi 
thematic soldiers supplement; Pay for 
284; taxes, 249-51 "y only, 

East Roman Imperial Palace 
200, 498, 500-6, 509; banquets, ay 185- 
384-5, 501 n., 503 and n, soin. pe 

cons, 299 and n.; bodyguards, 286; e" 
216; Dháphné, 189 n., 190; eunuch howe 
hold, 187 and n., 189, 191, 195-6; dd 
al-Mankabah (? Arsenal), 386 and i 
Kainoúryion, 588 "n 

— Khalké prison, 386, 592; Iron Gate d 
187, 188, 503 f 

— khrysotríklinos (orolóyion), 501 n., 504 

— kouropalátés see Leo Phokás 

— luxury goods produced for, 219 

— Maghnávra, 189 n., 190 n., 216, 299n. 

— Noümera prison (Al-Nümerah), 386 

— papías (head-porter), 188, 189 and n., 190 

— parakoimómenos, 12, 20-2, 24, 169, 503 

— portárioi, 274 

— Praetorium (? Dar al-Balat), 585-7 

— prisons, 385-6 

— purple chamber, 12, 13, 594 

— quaestorship, Diocletianic—Constantinian, 
202 

— saponistaí (bath-attendants), 501 

— skaramangia, 68, 191, 500-2, 249 

— Solomonic throne, 500 


Contro] 
Faster 


— stikhária, 500, 501 


— tríklinos of Justinian II, 500, 503, 5% 
— Triklinos of the Maghnávra, 501 


— Tríklinos of the Nineteen Couches, 385, 

pe eg Golden. See khrysotriklinos above 

East Roman law: de-Latinization of, 567-9; 
Epanaghoghé", 569; Nómos Yeoryikós (Far- 
mers’ Law), 34) 35, 122 N., 124734, 172, 
175, 177, 180, 568. See also East Roman 
Empire, taxation 

— Prikheiros Nómos, 569, 571 

— Vasilikd, 569 

East Roman naval thémata, 134, 155, 194 n., 
236, 252 n., 341-2; gazetteer of, 252; list 
of, 251-2. See also Aiyaion Pélaghos, 
Kivyrrhaiótai, Sámos, and East Roman 


NU Pélaghos, théma, 261; numerical 
strength, 332, 333 

Aiyaiopelághétai, 261 

— Asiatic naval thémata, fleets of, 341-2, 345 

— dhroungárioi of, become stratéghoi, 325 

— Kivyrrhaiótai, théma: fleet of, destroyed 
in Adriatic (732/3), 489; numerical 
strength of, 332, 333 

— Sámos, théma: numerical strength of, 332 
and n., 333 in . 

— ‘tourma’, as sub-division of a thematic 
fleet and of its territory, 284 

East Roman Navy, 9, 75-6, 112, 134 and n., 
185 and n. 216, 260, 266, 468, 536; 
Adrianopolitan deportees rescued (circa 
837), 220, 339, 424, 452; Adriatic expedi- 
tion (808/9), 278 

— Ávydhos coastguard-squadrons, Avydh- 
ikof, kómés Avydhikós, 326 

— biremes, 334 

— in Black Sea and Danube, 327 

— caltrops, 331 

— cataphracts, 331 

— civil war (821-3), 327, 341-2 

— coastguards, 326; coastguard vessels, 333 

— Constantinople: as base for naval opera- 
tions, 220; defence of, 218, 223 

— Cretan expeditions (911, 949), 326, 
327 n., 333; field-states for, 332-3; (960-1), 
27, 86, 159 n., 343, 344 

— Damietta raid (853), 344 

— Danube operations, 220, 338-41 

— dhrómones, 331, 332, 333; 334 

— Ellás, naval forces of théma, 325, 326, 


Í 
i 
| 327 n., 342 
| 
| 
| 


ITEN PAEAS EN ERNETEN REETA 


— 


— Fraxinetum (La Garde Freynet) attacked 

(942), 344 and n. 

— Garigliano River operation (915), 344 

— ghalaía (galley, ‘cat-fish’), 332 

— hand-guns, 331 

— Imperial Fleet, 134 and n., 155, 188, 333 

and n. 334, 341-5; dhroungários, 260, 
| 325, 326, 327; monopoly of napalm 


Index 
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(‘Greek fire’), 927 and n., 342; seamen, 
285; numerical strength of, 332, 333 
— Kalavría, naval forces of théma, 325, 326 
— Karavisianoí: as Ploizómenoi, splitting 
up of, 325; stratéghós ton. Karávon, ton 


Karavisianón, 324; strategus Caravisian- 
orum, 228 n., 260 


— khelándia, 332; khelándia ousiaká, 332-3; 


khelándia pámphyla, 332-3 


-— mangonels, 338 

— marines, 331 

— Muslim Apulia attacked (869), 280 

— napalm (‘Greek fire’), 327 and n., 341, 


342, 430 


— naval operations in defence of Empire, 


336-45 


— naval power, 218 

— naval stores, 328 

— Nile Delta raided (853/4 and 859), 344 
— ousíai, 327 n., 332, 333 and n.; ousiaká 


khelándia, 327 n., 332, 333 n. 


— pámphyloi, 327 n., 332 and n., 333 

— Paphlagonía, naval forces of théma, 325 
— parathalassítés, the, 326 

— Pechenegs to be ferried across Danube 


(917), 220, 340 


— Pelopónnésos, naval forces of théma, 325 
— petrol, supplies of, 327 n., 329 

— Ploizómenoi, see Karavisianol above 

— Rhine flotilla (before 406/7), 338 

— Rhos attack on Constantinople (860), 430 
— Rhos defeated at Dhristra (971), 341, 


345; 431 


— seamen’s pay and real estate, 284 
— Sicily (Sikelía), naval forces of, 325, 326, 


327 n. 


— Sicilian expedition (812), 277 


— siphonátors, 331 

— siphons, for ‘Greek fire’, 329 n., 330, 331 
and n. 

— stratéghós John (697/8), 260 

— tactics, 334 

— Vandals, expedition against (468), 471 

— Venice, expedition to (807), 278 

Eastern Orthodox Christendom, 490, 495, 
496; eighth-century revival of, 652; size 
of, 350 

Eastern Orthodox Christian civilization 
511-23 ` 

Eastern Orthodox Christianity, 350-7, 483-7 
4, 490, 496; Bulgars converted to (864), 
106, 350, 357, 359, 363-4. 398, 481, 5157 
16,653; Croats and Serbs, converted to, 269, 
624-5; Mardaites and Paulicians con- 
verted to, 82; Muslims converted to, 82-4; 
Rhos (Russians) converted to, 351, 431, 
433. 437, 445; as unifying force, 80; Var- 
dariot Turks converted to, 102-3, with nn. 
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WO 
Index 
in odox Church, 547» 652 6. A et i nia (907-12), d € 735 
Eastern Orthod gs7, 359 30172. 30b e fihymios Patriarch fB England, converted to Roman Catholic Evagrius of Epiphancia, 634-5, 644 
— in Dalene go ET 1402), 666-7 of Bulgaria (cine Christianity, 350, 351 n.; Scandinavian — Evdhokia, Empress (1967) 565 
367, 370, portable) with holy ves Efthymios, command, *'ge. settlers in, 350 Evdhokia Ingering, 585 n., 588, 590 and n. 
— chape! | travelling equipment, 197 squadron (827) ob. d Sicilian English language, 553 594 and n., 595 and n., 597, 598 E 
Imperia diam, 673-4 P Efthymios Kei. 326, 330 nava Ensslin, W., 238 Evlóyios, accomplice of Basil 1 189 
— Conc ens), Nicaea, 557 95 "7  Efthýmios (scholar), 6,5 Sls Enzeli, 450 vros, see Marica ' 
— councils: i Chalcedon, 399, Bri Efhomics n D aid 649 n. 689-94 Epeiros, see Epirus Evrótas (Eurotas) River, 630 
665 ni (45 6553), Constantinople, hs i y! $ ed Ounger, St. (né N; Éphesos 49, 112, 113, 221, 261; Cave of — Evrytanía, Slavonic piace nares in, 630 
557 ^5 Quinisext (693), 2395 Sixth ( e T BODL ae o5 ii Mta) Seven Sleepers at, 389 Evvoia (Euboea), 71, 75 n., 76 n., 94, a61 
and n.; 256; Seventh (787), 482; giu A ati» 119, 212 n, Epidauros, 649 n.; Dalmatian, 276 265, 628, 630 E EL 
227, 239 SS yinople, 365, 516 Surium cf zoe Conquest of (3295 gy, Epiphánios, East Roman diplomat, 67-8 — — Ezerítai, 52, 75, 94, 100, 101, 514, 630, 647 
(869-70), o 400, 407, 487 alluvium of, 209, 377; Amir of > U; Epirus, Epeiros, 103 n., 533, 628, 630, 639 pps: 
— Enotikén, the, ^ annexed by Alexander the Gc 3695. Epirus Vetus (Roman province), 263, 265, Fabii, and Rome's prestige, 35 
— expansion, i Arab conquest of (642), 4 Tat. | Toas Fars, 397 POM 
— Holy es odules, 82, 362-3, 379 395-6, 439, 471; cereals etbor n, y, Episparís, 669, 677, 680 and n. Fas, see Fez 
— jconoclas' 2s o, 514-15 674, 680-2; 212, 214; Chalcedonianism pi ted fro [ Érákleia (Eregli), 112 Fatimah, daughter of Muhammad and wife 
472, 482, 4 o ict (843). 7, 655 487; Eastern Orthodox Patris ted in, i Érákleios, see Heraclius of ‘Ali, 378, 475 
settlement Gre ek, as acceptable for Alexandria survives in, 519; Fag tête i Ernakh, Ernik, son of Attila, 426, 463 Fatimid Caliphate, East Roman exchange of 
— languag cis 521 n 522 n. quest of (969), 477-8; Fatimid mid c t Erythrai, 259n. . prisoners with (post-969), 393 
hong, ae T's fourth marriage (906), 7, of (913-14), 477; late Roman p Invasi ' Erzerum (Theodosiépolis), 330 and n. Fatimids, 328 n., 330, 470, 474-8, 491; 
“a 124; Monophysites in, 8o, toy B aud, , 4 Erzinjan, 330 Aghlabids supplanted by (909), 474; as 
minions, missionaries, 29 and n., 58-9 timber for, 328; papyrus from, S imi r Etél, 466, 467 and n. Bulgaria's allies, 336-7; Egypt conquered 
104, 359» 39% 435: 515-16, 518, 522. occupation of (616-628/9), 44, p asian i ethnika, 418, 419 and n., 421-2, 425-6, by (969), 477-8; Egypt as headquarters of, 
=, monasteries, as charitable institutions, 212, 230, 324, 347 nd n. 438 n., 445, 452) 455-6, 623-4 475n. 478, 493-4; Egypt invaded by 
222-3 — Pharaonic, 2 12, 347, 511, 52 Etruria, 271-2 (913-14), 477; naval defeat of (uncertain) 
— and Niképhéros IT's defiance, 165-6 religious beliefs of, 672 * 6 Etruscans, 99 — (956), 492; in North-West Africa (Ifriql- 
Euboea, see Évvoia yah) (909), 378; as Shi'is, 475; Sicilian 


— pre-Chalcedonian 
s E 487, sis. Eunapius, 558 n. Muslim attack on (914), 477 

Euphrates River, 48, 108, rog and n., 119, Felix of Urgel, 667 
120 n., 208, 220, 274, 331, 397, 402, 511 Fez (Fas), 476, 492 

Euphrates River, Upper, 378; East Roman Finnish language, 419, 421, 427; Finnish- 
territory adjoining, 226, 237, 253 speaking peoples, 419 


— Patriarchates: 


Alexandria, 352, 355, 369 485, 513, — 13 i 
— Ptolemaic, 323, 526 


519 : ? 
Antioch, 352, 355, 369, 383, 387, Egyptians, as using own language in th 
485, 513, 519, 521 n. liturgy, Constantine-Cyril on (quoted, 


erence da n Pier Su a Bickhoft E., 326 Eurasian continent, and Chingis Khan, 415 Finnish peoples: in Black Earth Zone, 418; 
519, sas 853, oe pss cde (797-802), 113, 2452, 25, gore rg Völkerwanderung (seventh 2 of the Steppe, 522; south-western, 
patuum of, E as oliticay subject Eiashantson Doo DE uu a bg 316, 347, 350, 411- Eg heretics condemned in (1162), 

s Ud Sub am A Florence, Cathar church of, 691 


to Imperial Government, 356-7; Elbasan, 627 


synkelloi of, 356, 365 n., 372, 383; Elbe River, 479 Avars, 89. See also Avars 


Bulgars, 89. See also Bulgars Flórina-Kastoriá district, Slavonic place- 
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yné, daughter of John Kourkotas, 99n., 216, 224, 225n., 240, 252, 261, 
416 Romans (553-4), 479 


— south-eastern, conquered by 'Osmanlis, Franks, 65, 369, 493 n., 495, 621; as com- 
prehensive name for all Roman Catholic 


Western Christians, 16, 18 and n., 346, 
599; Avars exterminated by (791, 795-6), 
295, 434, 479, 622; Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus on (De Adm. Imp.), 582 n.; 


3 : me B 
Efévi i , 263-6, 324, 639; anti-iconoclast revolts in, 
M tee UR of Thessaloníké, 532, 489; insurrection of Vlakhs in (1066-7), 
táthios, ek prosépou i A 563 n.; transferred to Patriarchate of 
rhaiótai, and pou in théma Kivyr. Constantinople, 489. See also East Roman 

» And quarrel with Mardaites, 91, Navy; Greece 


249 ‘ > 
Eftáthio M. TUNES Ellás', usage of word, 636 


218 
-— Transappennine, Transpyrenean, re- 
sources of, 492 
Eusebius of Palestinian Kaisáreia, on Con- 
stantine I (quoted), 570 


territories transferred to from Roman — Elburz Range, n. « san? t id i 
Patriarchate (732 or post-751), 355-7, — Elefthérios, St, 46. pare S Mongoloid’, 418 E in, 277 
jae " a = 69 n., 383, 38 Sene (dlen), Empress, wife of Constantine *Mavríkios' on, 291 France, Scandinavian settlers in, 350 
485, 513, a decade e. 24, 159, 223, pei “paren | in Bg 6a, 2. deer eM an ae; Went ae 
4 gums : » 153, 223, f 423-8, 448-9, 462, 497, 519, 522, 621,624 452-3, 516; West, 350 
aeS diee in id Pra terri- Elías of Enna, St., 45 f Eurasian Steppe, Western, 428-68, 451, Franco-Saxon war (772-804), 363 
m d es. o us i x 183 Elipandus, 667, 673 453-4; Pecheneg domain in, 457 Frankfurt, Council of (794), 482 
— Typos, the, 488 pd Elis, 623 n., 630 x : Europa, Diocletianic-Constantinian province Frankish Dominions, 278-9, 438, 472, 667; 
d i Elládha ((Sperkheiós) River, 297 of, 561 n. invaded by Magyars (862), 452. 
Édhessa (Uria) es Elladhikoí, see under East Roman Army Europe-Asia ferries, 207, 208 Frankish way of life, and Danish raiders, 497 
» 186, 319, 381 Ellás, théma, 47, 51, 61, 75, 92, 94 and n, | Europe: eruption of Huns into, 417 Frankland, see Francia 
| — north and east, non-nomadic peoples of, — Franko-Alemannic army, defeated by East 





Éllénes, as pagans, 541 











































mm)! — e Constantinople 
217; 


nésos OCCUP 
man See, 95. 
Pi Carolingian, a 
with, 470, 475 478 
F Lem (La Garde Freynet), 344 an' 
n 
495-6 
Frisians, aS Rom 


35! n. 
Fustát, 219, 392 


Gabriel (Bast Rom 


9-60 : 
id 60, 70; 267, 4955 
state, 275-7 
Gaetans, resident 
Gagik II, King o 
Galatia, 229, 240 
Gallienus, Emperor (253-68), 557 
Gallipoli Peninsula, 218 
Gandhara, 39 
Ganjah, 422 
Garda, Cathar Church of, 691 
Garde Freynet, La see Fraxinetum 
Gardézi, 453, 454 and n., 455-6 
Gargano Peninsula, 267 
Garigliano River, 277, 344, 495-6 
al-Garmi, 115 
Garsoian, Dr. N. G., 672, 675-8 
Gaugamela, Battle of (331 8.c.), 311 n. 
Gaul, 347, 469, 479 
Gegnesios (Yenésios) -Timothy, Paulician 
eae (cirea 717-46), 663 n., 669, 678, 
lo 
Gelzer, H., 238, 239, 241 
Genesius (Yenésios), 5, 185, 255; on Basil I, 
582-3, 584 (quoted), 585, 598, 609 n., 
610 n.; work of dated (Bury), 576 
Genoa, 492 
ris 576 
rge of Amastris, St. 222 
George of Pisidia, 234 rA RAR, 447 
Poris Yemistós Pléthon (circa 1360-1452), 
i Georgius Monachus, 607 
Me e 
So, Go8 Continuatus, 300, 424, 587, 
Georgius Monachus Inter la 
r tus, 
Gepidae, annihilated b rd 
an invad i ; ? 
an Empia a. Peaking part of 


in Constantinople, 19, 60 
f Armenia (1042-5), 673 
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(French 
uerors 219-20; 
rs’) (1 204) ul Muslim invaders 
onwards), 277; as 

outhern Italy (869 291; Fou 
Keltoi, 547; d by, 101; 85 subjects o! 
653 t Roman relations 
g. See also Carolin- 


d n., 


an Catholic Christians, 


an clerical diplomat), 


as autonomous city- 


German language, see 

German hee didis. ner RES Cerna, 
470, 486-7 ve Soman ge 

Germanicia, see Yermanikej Pire, 

Germanus (Yermanós) S 
I, 560 n. i 


nephew of Ja 
Germanus, see Yerman ti 


ós for Other 


of this name bear 
Germany, 431, 603; Ek id 

barians, as Arian Christi German 
Gerona, secedes to Franks ( "s S, 351 n. 
Ghallikó River, 106 795), 493 n, 
Ghuzz, 416, 426, 431 

466-7, 507 4 449, ag, o 
Gibraltar, Straits of, 323 6: h 

Arabs (711), 228 > 446; Crosse ly 


Glagolitic alphabet, 29, 105 
390, 398, 515 n., 523 n., Go 351 ap, 
Glykás, Michael, 15, 586°? ™ 
Golden Horde, 209 n., 212 n 
449 ME 
Golden Horn, 39, 62, 188, 216 
553; as natural harbour, aog ' 217, 38o, 
Gorazd, as personal name, 649 n 
Gothia, the Crimean, 442, 455 ` 
Gothic cavalry, at Adrianople ( 
Gothic Völkerwanderung (fourth cı 
I 
Gothland, Muslim coins fo i 
Goths, 211, 430, 471, 521 na In, 449 
Graecization, 52, 77 and n., 91 
101-4, 107, 623; in East Roma’ A 
242 , 
Graeco-Albanian frontier, Slavonic place. 
names on, 629 
Graeco-Bulgarian treaty for 
populations (1919), = exchange qt 
Graeco-Roman civilization, ruin of, 291 
Graeco-Roman World, 30, 38-9, 71; pre. 
seventh-century map of, 224 
Graeco-Turkish Convention (1923), 103 
Graeco-Turkish war (1919-22), 35 n. 
Great Rift Valley, 111 
Greece, 211, 485, 527 n., 538, 619, 628, 632, 
684; area of théma Ells in, 265; Avar 
raids into, 634; outward appearance d 
prosperity in (second century A.D), 71; 
Scandinavian raids on, 447; silk industry 
in, 47 and n., 49-50. See also Ellas 
Greece, Hellenic-Age, place-names in, 751. 
Greece, present-day, 625; Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity in, 490; population of, before 
and after 1922, 103 
Greek alphabet, 105, 399 n., 521 n., 550 
Greek architecture, in pre-Christian Bul- 
garia, 359 i i 
Greek city-states of the Hellenic Age: m 
Aegean basin, 210, 211; on Black 


378), 283 
entury ap) 
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north shore, 210; dependence of, on im- — Greeks, modern, as East Romans’ present- 

ports, 208-9. . : day representatives, 434 
Greck civilizations, successive, since second Greeks, post-Mycenaean Völkerwanderung of, 

millennium B.C., 526 72, 76, 620 , 
Greek colonies, pre-Roman, 275 — Greeks, Peloponnesian, 52, 96; dislodged by 
Greek culture, as influence on Slav invaders, Avars, 75; repatriated after Slav invasions 

7. See also Graecization ; 77-8 , 

Greek diaspora, from Asia Minor and Thrace Grégoire, H., 84, 462, 676-7 

(1922), 103 Gregory I, Pope, the Great (590-604), 
‘Greek fire’ (napalm), 304, 327 and n., 329 560 n., 563, 567, 635 n. 

and n., 330 Gregory II, Pope (715-31), 488, 489 and n. 
Greek inscriptions at mouth of Don R, 461, Gregory 111, Pope (731-41), 489 and n. 

623 n.; colloquial, in pre-Christian Bul- Gregory Dhekapolités, St., Life of (circa 826), 


garia, 546 and n., 550 n., 685 n. 269 
Greek language, 81, 42475, 619-20; changes Gregory the Illuminator (of Armenia), St., 
in pronunciation and structure of, 550-1; 672 


Gregory of Kalzwan, 673, 683 n. 

Gregory Máyistros, 670 and n., 671, 675, 682 
Gregory of Narck, 675 

Gregory of Nazianzós, 596 

Gregory of Nyssa, 558 n. 


in East Roman Empire, 552-74 passim; as 
language of culture, 556; as language of 
early Roman Church, 485; at Naples, 
277; for official documents, 566; replacing 
Latin in East Roman Army, 224, 226-7, 
231-4, 242; resurgence of, after Slav Gregory the Priest (Bulgarian), 523 n. 
Völkerwanderung, 104 Grimwald, King of the Lombards (662-71), 
Greek language, Attic koinf: not accepted 439 
as sole liturgical language of Christian Gythion, 630 
Church, 352-4; as language of New 
Testament, 547 Hadath, see Adhatá 
Greek language, Hellenic, 548, 550-1; Hadrian, Emperor (117-38), 58, 556, 557, 
education in, concentrated at Constanti- 566 
nople, 222 Hadrian II, Pope (867—72), 351 n. 
Greek language, Rhomaic, 548-51, 564-5 Haemimontis,  Diocletianic- Constantinian 
Greek legends, on East Roman coinage, 565 Roman province, 561 n. 
Greek literature, Hellenic, 4 n., 30, 102 n, Haemus, see Aimos 
548 n., 549 n. See also Byzantine literature, Hagia Sophia, see Ayía Sophia 
Greek Haliákmon, see Vistríca 
Greek philosophy and science, pre-Christian, ^ Hamdanids, 84, 111, 317, 499 and n. 
pre-Byzantine, 389-90 Harahvati, Harahvati$, see Archosians, 
Greck poetry in Hellenic Greek, quantitative Arakhosía 
metres of, 201, 550-1 Harràn, 319 
Greek religion, pre-Christian, 620, 658, 672 — Harün-ar-Rashid, Caliph (786-809) 112, 
Greek sources, on Paulicians, 675-9 113, 119 
Greek-speaking Christendom, 482 Harin b. Yahya, Palestinian Arab Muslim, 
Greek-speaking populations: in Asia Minor, 93 and n., 188 n., 189 n., 385-6, 564 n. 
after Saljüq conquest, 322; in Balkan Harvat, as personal name, 623 
Peninsula, 77-8, 89; in Chalcidic Penin- Hasluck, F. W., 538 n. 
sula, 103 and n.; in Cyprus, 335; in Kas- Hauptmann, L., 638 
toriá district (1922), 107 Haussig, H. W., 36, 238 
Greek triremes, fifth and fourth centuries Hazara, Hazaras, 441 
Hebrew documents, on Khazars, 443 


B.C., 334 
Greek World, Byzantine and pre-Byzantine, Hebrew language, see languages, Hebrew 
38-9 Hebrews, 511 i 


Greek writers, Byzantine, imitating Augus- Hebrus, see Maríca 
tan-Age pseudo-Attic style, 547 Helen Lekapéné, see Eléné Lekápené 


Greeks, Byzantine: commercial sluggishness Helenopontus, Diocletianic-Constantinian 
of, 59; as traders, 38-9, 40, 46, 59; as province of, 237 
travellers (secretintelligenceserviceagents, Helga, see Olga 
diplomats, missionaries), 57-9 Heliópolis (Ba‘ibek), 330, 568 
Greeks, Hellenic, as colonists, 70 Hellas, see Ellás 
3B 
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Armenia, 672 
f, in reign of 


ivilizati 10-12, 5 
llenic civilization, 5 
ae culture, renaissance © 
ichael IJI, 539 
diei Greek city-states, ani 
nople, contrasted, 201 2 
Hellenic Greek geographers, r 
eu pus ed gcn Porphyro- 
ic literature: ; r 
Hlas extracts from, 576, 5815 quantity 
Sr rorviving, jn time of Constantine Por: 
o 
itus, 581 n. 
Noo um pre-Hellenic names, of East 
n thémata, 22475 
sli pagans, in Mani, 514 n. 527, 579 


619-20 
Hellenic place-namet, 
Pelopónnésos, 650 
Hellenic spiritual life, 526-7, 538, 539 n 
Hellenic studies, in iq 222 
Hellenic vision, of history, 606. 
Hellenic World, 511-12; main thorough- 
fares of, 208; trade in, 210-11 
Hellenism, in East Roman Empire, 352, 554; 


558 and n. 

Hélos, as pd Greck place-name, 630 

Hendy, M. F. 

Honatikon, set "rera Orthodox Church— 
Enotikin 

Heraclian dynasty, possible Armenian origin 
of, 80, 471 

Heraclius, father of Emperor Heraclius, 


d Constanti- 


in pre-seventh-century 


470-1 
Heraclius, Hérákleios, Emperor (610-41), 
45, 81, 135, 138 n., 216, 311 n., 355, 363, 
512, 525, 574 n., 618, 632; Antioch aban- 
doned by (circa 636), 237; Army, East 
Roman, re-created by, 282; Asia Minor 
troops reinforced by (621), 253 n.; coinage 
of, 565; currency debased by (618), 30; 
intolerance of Armenian Church (632/3), 
400; Koüvrat dated by reign of, 463-4; 
Persians counter-attacked by (622-8), 441, 
471, 508; Phokés overthrown by (610), 
470-1; and thémata, 234, 238, 241; uses 
rie siga to eject Avars, 269, 439, 5 14, 
21, 624-53 as ‘Vasiléfs’ 
Héraly, d y asiléfs’, 567 and n. 
Hérákleia Pontica, 275 3 
Hermas, author of The Shepherd, 48 
Herodotus, 416, 419, fers deri A S 
578; on Xerxes, 210 (quoted) dei 
us, 237 ] 
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Hetairía, see East Roman 
Heterius, 667 
Hiería, see Iería 
Hiérion, see Iérion 
Hierissós, see lerissós 
Hierocles, 636 
Hijaz, 476, 652 
Hikanátoi, see East Roman 
Hilarion, see Ilarion 
Himérios, see Imérios 
Hincmar of Rheims, 452 
Hindus, 660 
Hippolytus, 485 
Historia Manichaeorum, Petrus 
Hittite records, for origins o 
sianón, 225 
Holstenius, Lucas, 614, 61 5 
Honigmann, E., 274 
Hugh of Provence (King Oügo 
u$) 99. 34 599 Bon), 18-19, 6, 
ungaria Magna, 41 ; 
Uralian eee ali Magyar, 
‘Hungarian’, ‘Hongrois’, 
yar, 418-19 
Hungarian Alföld, 438, 479, 6 
Avar headquarters is m DN ndn; 
by Magyars (circa 896), 349, Pre 
451,459. 455, 465, 467, 517” 4 
Hungarian marches, of Western Chris 
ELT ji 
ungary, 296, 350, 416, 42 
Roman Catholic Christianit ic 63 fn; 
Hunnic peoples (Taktiká), 295 E 
Huns: Ephthalite, 399, 425; as Hiungny 
adjoining China, 414, 417; as Turkish, 
speakers, 442; western, 358, 372 4 
425-6, 428 d 
Hurrian language, 396 
Hypanis River (Bug), 209 n. 
Hypostrátéghos, see East Roman Army— 
Ypostrátéghos 


Rn cm 


Army... I kanári 


Siculus, 66 
f name Khe, 


"Ungarn, for Mag. 


Iadera, see Dhiádhera 

Iberia (Ivéría), 87, 321, 350, 353, 356, 364, 
369. 398, 403, 405, 407, 499; Arsacid 
kings of, 397; Bagratid kings of, 406 and n.; 
converted to Eastern Orthodox Christian- 
ity, 398, 513 

Iberian alphabet, 401 

Iberian Church, 400 

Iberian mercenaries, in East Roman Army, 
322 

Iberian Peninsula (i.e. present-day Spain 
and Portugal), 470, 473, 476, 4923; 
Chalcedonian Christianity in, 394 


Iberians, 406-7, 409, 521 n. 
Ibn al-Athir, 107, 391-2 
Ibn al-Fakih, 273 
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Ibn Hawkal, 48, 49, 52-3, 57, 84-5, 114, 
121, 276, 298, 386 

Ibn Khaldün, 494 n. 

Ibn Khurdadbih, 108 and n., 112, 254, 255, 
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Indus River, in Indo-Pakistani sub-continent, 
377, 441 
Inedita Leonis Tactica, 297 
Ingelheim, 445 
Inger, as Graecization of Ingv ? 
Ingul, Ingulitz River, 467 bà ar (P), 895 n- 
Innocent IV, Pope, embassy of, to Mongols 
(1247-9), 420 
Iona, 351 n. 
Ionian Sea, 45, 629, 631; East Roman terri- 
tories on, 92 
eee the Great, St. (born in 754) 
Iran, 429, 497; Arab conquest of, 26-7, 120 
and n. 395; cataphract equipment in- 
vented in, 311 n. 
Iran, Central, 377 
Iran, Eastern, ‘Abbasid provinces in, 377 
Iranian personal name Khoroathos, Kho- 
rouathos, 461, 623 n. 
Iranian myth, and Zoroastrianism, 657-8 
Iranian origin of North-West African 
Rustamids, 476 
Iranian religion, 658 
Igurs, as ethnikon, 426 Iranian Shi'ah, 477 
Ikritiyah, as Akritai’s country, 119 Iranians, as international bankers (circa goo), 
Ilaríon, St., Bishop of Moglena, 666 56 
Ilaríon, St., Life of (876-86), 269 ‘Iraq, 56, 119, 378, 477 and n., 478 and n., 
Ili River, 429 497; alluvium of, 209, 219, 377; Arab con- 
Iliad, 536 n., 550 quest of (633-7), 395-6; Buwayhid dynasty 
Illyrians, 71-2, 620; Latin-speaking, as gains control of (945), 377; Christianity in, 
Roman Emperors, 557-8, 570 395; naval timber for, 328 
Illyricum, 73, 482, 531, 533; Croats and ‘Iraqis, as international bankers (circa goo), 
Serbs in, 621, 622; Slavs in, subjugated by, 56 
but assimilate, Bulgars, Croats, Serbs, Ireland, converted to Roman Catholic 
622-3 Christianity, 350, 351 n. 
Illyricum, Eastern, 74, 98, 239 n., 486, 537, Iron Gates, 411, 451, 457 
561; as Praetorian Prefecture, 226, 356, Isámos, Mt., see Samos, Mt. 
485, 561; Slav invasions of, 232, 631; Ishak, Amir of Tiflis, 405, 407 n. 
transferred to Patriarchate of Constanti- Isidore of Seville, Chronicon of, 632, 633, 640 
nople (732/3 or post- 751), 489, 490 and n., — Isker River, 620 n., 626, 632 
514; transition to thematic from previous — Isker-Stráma route, 626 
system, 238, 256 Islam, 444 and n., 652, 653, 654; attempts to 
Illyricum, Western, dioecesis of, 562, 620; as convert Khazars, 435-6; conversions to, 
part of Roman Patriarchate, 514, 516-17; 102 n., 394-5; Iran converted to, 120; 
and Slav Völkerwanderung, 631 khutbah (Friday bidding-prayer), 377; as 
Imàmis (Twelve-Imamers), 477 n., 478 n. religion of sedentary societies, 413; Volga 
Imérios, admiral, 335, 345 n. Bulgars converted to, 437 
Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Islamic art, 545 
Century, The, J. B. Bury’s, 191, 249 Islamic civilization, 510-12 
In Romam, Aelius Aristeides's, 555 Islamic Qurayshite ‘Establishment’, the 
India, 39, 415, 417, 431; East Roman rela- Meccan Quraysh, 40, 335 
tions with, 348 Islamic regime at Thessaloníké, and tomb of 
Indian Ocean, Arabs in, 334 St. Demetrius, 537 n, 538 n. . 
Indian religion, 658 Islamic World, 38, 122, 496; Hellenic studies 
Indo-European languages, see languages, in, 222; political and religious disruption 
Indo-European of, 377-8, 476; vast extent of, 381 
Indos River, in Asia Minor, 259 Islands of Aegean Archipelago, hostile to 


288 

Ibn Nubátah, 121 

Ibn al-Qutiyah, 447 

Ibn Rustah, 93 n. 385, 453-6 

iconoclasts, iconodules, see under Eastern 
Orthodox Church 

Idrisids, established in Morocco (788), 378, 
476 and n. 

Iería, Palace of, 186, 216 

Ierissós, 172 

Iérion, 326 3 

Ifrigiyah (Tunisia), 328, 494; Arab conquest 
of (698), 335; East Roman relations with, 
328, 470-1, 473-6, 478, 483, 492-5. See also 
Africa, North-West 

Ighnátios, Patriarch (847-58 and 867-77), 
29 n., 59, 356, 365, 491, 585, 597, 609, 
610 n. . 

Igor, as Slavonic rendering of Scandinavian 


personal name, 446 
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740 : 
Islands m Aegean (con coping of Con- 
iconocian te, om 9 4; as Roman province, 
Fed jn Kykládhes Islands 
Ismāʻil, the Seventh In ny 477 
proram 220, 221, 234 299» 301 
tes, 570 
UE ek 659; 662 
edones, 41 
Taai 38. See ae 
Istenye, see Soth? 356, 479-80 
Istria, 279, 35% 35% ial city-state, 97 n. 
Istros, Hellenic Greek colon Bici 
Italian language, 5t languages, Hern. 38 
Italian city-states, medieval nor Bd 5 a 
47,56, 68, 69, 70, 354 472, 4985 c 
freedom of, 281; and export © as : 
428; navies of, and naval supplies ra ; tha 
Jassocracy captured m from Muslims, 324 
ians, tenth-century, 05 — | 
cms Roman colony in Spain, 556 "e 
Italy, 75, 208, 335 345» 47D 482, 483; 
Cathar churches in, 691; curvilinear 
architecture invented in (?), 546; East 
Roman conquests in south-eastern (881 
6), 86, 264, 268; East Roman territories 
in, transferred to Constantinople Patri- 
archate (732 or post-751), 356, 489, 514; 
exarch, Exarchate of, 236, 469; Lombard 
(Langobard) conquest of (from 568 on- 
wards), 225, 469, 472, 487; Magyar raids 
into, 349; recession of East Roman power 
in (568-751), 354; reconquered from 
Ostrogoths by East Romans ( 537-53). 44 
99 n., 226, 266, 415, 479, 562; transition 
of, to thematic from previous regime, 238-9 
Italy, Peninsular, Roman, 71, 93, 206-7, 
482, 493, 684-5 
Italy, south-eastern, Muslim conquests in, 
474, 495-5 
Itéa, 638 n. 
Itháké (Ithaca), 630 n. 
Itil (Al-Bayda, Khazaran-Atil), 434 and n., 
436, 442-3 
Tul River, 456 
Itilkózó, 468 and n. 
Ivéría, see Iberia 
Ivrea, 52 n, 361 
Iyrkai, recorded by Herodotus, 419, 421, 455 


iso Constantinople 


Jalair nomads, 427 
Japan, 443 n. 
jin al-, 991-2 
axartes River, 377, 425, 42 
Jayhün River, see nig 49 


Mesopot; 


; Jazirah, al-, 115, 1 : 
< alio Mato i. uh 402, 404, bx n, See 


Jenkins, R. J. H., 49, 465, 58 
Jerusalem, 319, 494. See p SU 
dox Church, Patriarchates zn Ortho, 


Jewish art, 545 
Jewish Christian Church 
Judaeo-Christians ý 
Jewish vision, of history, 606 
Jews, 38, 51, 59n. 63, 64 
Castilian-speaking, in Thessalong” 5 
evicted from Palestine (135) XE, lop. 
dox, 672; Sephardic, 38. See al Ortho. 
Jibāl, 121 ? Judaism 
öchi (Tushi), H ingi 
e ), House of Chingiz Khan’s son, 
To Diaconus, 447 
John zimiskés (969—726 
70, 86, 110, dés na ae and n, 
328; campaign against Svyatoslan 319, 
340-1, 518; military policy of, 28, 070, 
M resettlement of Populations T 
John II Komnénós (1118- 
John V Palaiológhos Cse 
John VITI Palaiológhos (1425-4) p í 
ohn atholikós of ia 
FEM of Armenia (833-55), 
ohn VI, Katholikós of A i 
J A d rmenia (898-931), 
John IV the Faster, Patriarch, 352n 
John VIII, Pope (872-82), 35: n. — 
John of Antioch, 636 
John, Archbishop of Thessaloníké, 7n 
99 n., 239, 533, 640 3 
John of Biclarum, 633 and n., 634-7 
John of Cappadocia, 567 n. 
John of Damascus, St., 6go 
John of Ephesus, on Slav invasion of East 
Roman Empire, 633 and n., 634-7 
John the Exarch (Bulgarian prelate), 523 n. 
John the Khaldian, 591: n. 
John Kameniátés, 536 n. 
John Kourkotias, 19, 22 and n., 146, 319, 
380-1 
John Lydus, 559 n., 560 n., 567 
John of Otsun (Ojun), Katholikós of 
Armenia (circa 719-26), 668, 670 
John the Psychaite, 126 n. 
John Voghás, 339-40, 457 n., 458 
Joseph, St. (hymnographer), 118 
Joseph-Epaphródhitos, Paulician heresiarch 
(circa 747-83), 680, 681 
Juan Juan, 416, 417 
Judaeo-Christians, 672. See also Jewish 
Christian Church 
Judaism, 362 n., 413, 652, 672; adopted by 
Khazars, 398, 435-6, 444 and n., 450% 
653. See also Jews 
Juhra (Ugrians), 419 n. 


662. See alia 
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ulian, Emperor (361-3), 557 and n., 558, Kállistos Melissénós, 257 
562, 566 n. Kaloudhia, ta, (Klavdhiás), 109 n, 
ulian of Ceuta, 228 Kalykadnós valley, 109 n. 
julian, Friar, 420-1 Kama River, 56, 433, 439 
Julius Caesar, 13, 207 Kamakha, 108 and n.; todrma Kámakha, 
justin I (518-27), 400, 562 257 — x 
Justin II (565-78), 223, 235, 633 and n. Kameniátés, see John Kameniátés 
ustinian I (527-65), 30, 47 n. 49, 68, 78, — Kánina, 107 n. 
86, 192-3, 214 267, 407, 415, 487-8, 560 — Kappadhokía (Cappadocia) théma, 109 n,, 
d n., 631 170, 224, 246 and n., Ee 
"Africa, North-West, reconquered (533), 612 TM 251, 254-5, 265, 268, 
Karākh (?Kerch), 454 


Karavisianoí, 228 n., 324, 325. See also under 


69 ‘ 
Apnea reorganized (536), 404, 410 
East Roman Navy 


— Italy reconquered from Ostrogoths (537- 
53)» 4^ 266, 323, 345, 479. 486-7 Karayannopulos, J., 232, 238 
— Justinianean provinces, 237-8 Kardhamylé, 650 
— military policies of, as over-ambitious, — Kardhítsa, 629 
212, 469-72, 473 and n., 478, 495 Kárpathos, 343 
— military reorganization of, 226, 228, 229, — Karvéas, 655 
230, 237, 245 2545 and use of Latin in — Kashghari, al-, Mahmüd, 420 
army terminology, 226-8 Kaspákés, see Thomas Kaspákés 
—— Novels of: translated into Latin, 566, 567 — Kassándra, Kassándreia (Palléné), 172 
and n.; use of term ‘Ellas’ in, 636; No. 16 — Kastoriá, 102 n., 106, 107, 118 
(535), 273; No. 25 (535); 2733 No. 85,53n. KaAstron Aíyilon, 299 n. 
— quaesitor, post of, created by, 202 Katáné, 118 
— quaestor Iustinianus Exercitüs, post of, Katasyrtai, 340 
created by, 226, 235, 236 Kattaros, see Dhekátera 
— Roman law codified by, Digest trans- — Katzéon, 406 
lated into Greek, Institutes paraphrased in — Kaválla (Khristópolis), 256 
Greek, 568 Kavar, as ethnikon, 426-7; Kavars, 452 
— requests gift of body of St. Demetrius, 535 Kavórkin, 301 
— Sicilian praetor created by, 236, 273 n. Kazakhstan, 432 
— Spain reconquered from Visigoths par- Kazaks, 417, 427 and n. 
tially, 323 Kazan, place-names compounded with 
— triumphal re-entry to Constantinople, 199 ethnikon Mazar or Mozar, in former Im- 
Justinian II, 69, 79-80, 87-8, 90, 91, 108, perial Russian Government of, 418 n. See 
254 n., 329, 563 n.; coinage of, 565; letter also Qazan 
to Pope Conon (687), 227 and n., 228 and — Kedhrénós (Cedrenus), 10, 15, 20 (quoted), 
n., 252, 253, 265: marriage of, 363; seal of, 21-4, 587, 591, 608, 611-12 
266; Thessaloníké expedition (688/9), 268; ^ Keltof, for Franks, 547 
triklinos of, 500, 503, 504; Zagora ceded — Keltzéné, toürma, 257 
by, to Bulgaria (705), 338, 626 n. Kephalénía, théma, 224, 252, 264, 268, 269; 
Jutland, 447 Mardaite settlements in, 87 and n. 
Juvenal, 485 Kephallénía Island, 630 
Keramésian Plain, 75 and n. 
Kerasoüs, 47 
Kerch (Vósporos), 439; 442; 454, 618; Straits 
of (Cimmerian Bosphorus), 210 n., 211, 
329, 456 
Kérkyra, see Kórphous 
Kestás Styppiótés, 318 
Kaisáreia, Cappadocian, see of, 399 Key of Truth, The, 669, 671, 673-4, 688 
Kaisários, brother of Gregory of Nazianzés, Khabur River, 397 
596 Khaldhfa, and ethnikon Khaldi, 396 n. 
Kalamata, 650 Khaldhía, théma, 47 and n., 48, 224-5, 251, 
Kalavría, théma, 336, 337, 356. See also East 256, 257; detached from Armeniakol, 
Roman Navy 245-6; half stratéghós's salary from local 


Kallinikos of Heliópolis, 330 and n. revenue, 275 


Kabylia, 328, 475, 494 

Kaésoün, 109 n. 

Káféroi, 96 and n. 

Kafar, 393 

Kaisáreia, Cappadocian, 85, 109, 255, 258, 
301, 302, 379 


























































Khalkidhike 
cidic peas 
hályves, 697 

eid ( Canea), 623 Ps 

anzit, 109 D» 257, 4 
Khariji Shi'is, d 
rínas River, ! 
itid théma, 274 


Kbarpe be 0, 224, 225, 251) 258, 
Khaniandn Ded from Armeniakoí, 
200, B 

246, 255 

Khatib, al-, 392 
Khátzon, 533 
Khazar Empire, 415» 


65), 451 
vhs ODA in Arrin, 450. 


zaran-Atil, 442-3- See also Itil 
ener 59, 395, 434 453 455, 459, 522; 
549, 603 
-Arab War, 395 
Khan, os 362 and n., 401, 405, 416-27 
passim, 432-3, 434-7 439, 461, 466-7, 
516, 618; Arsiyah (military force) of, 4445 
Constantine-Cyril’s mission to (? 860), 
353, 435, 522; Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus on (quoted) 507-8; conversion to 
Judaism, 398, 435-7, 443, 450 I, 513, 
522, 653-4; and Magyar neighbours, 
452-7; Rhos as potential enemy for, 445- 
6, 450, 452, 454; as Turkish-speakers 
("Türk"), 441-2, 522; way of life, 443-5 
Khersón (Khersónésos), 47, 60, 213, 224-5, 
270, 442, 459-60, 488, 508, 521-2, 579; 
as autonomous city-state, 275-7, 444; 
threat of Rhos attack on (833), 447 
Khersón théma (ta Klímata), 252, 261, 270 
Khersonítai, Khersonites, 46, 213, 604; 
revolt of (891), 270 
Khidhmás R., see Khingilous R. 
Khimárra, 107 n. 
Khingan Range, 411, 428, 431 
Khingiloás (Khidhmás) River, 453, 467 n. 
Khíos, 229 n., 530-1 
Khliat, 381 n., 402, 409 
Khoirospháktés, see Leo Khoirospháktés 
Khojas, 478 n. 
Kholkts, see Lazica 
Khristópolis, see Kaválla 
Khrysókheir, John Spathários, 112, 11 3, 655; 


defeated (ci 
F (circa 872), 300, 379 and n., 583, 
E Khrysópolis, 167 


433, 434; destroyed by 





^) 112 
ij al- (the Channel) TE og, 214-15. 


> il of 
See also Chalcedon, Cone ‘See also Chal- 


Index 


Khurasàn, 120 n. 
Khurramiyah, Khu i 
Khurramites as Babekine” 83 ang 
Khusraw II Parviz, Sasanid Pe, 35 N 
(590-628), 311 n., 397, 508 "an Ember, 
Khwarizm, 420, 436, 2 567 nto 
Khwarizmian eunuchs, fey 4 Sto. 
mian Muslims, in Khazar ae S Khy> 9i 
Khwarizmian source, on Ma my, 444, 4, 
Kibyra, 224 Byars, qe dn 
Kiev, 29, 56, 59, 430-1, 8-9 
582, 599, 604; attacked py fo! 454 
(968), 449 Y Pechenegs 
Kievan principality, 415 
Kievan Russia, 519 
Kíos (Gemlik), 229 n. 
Kirk Kilise, 623 n. 
Kívossa, 655, 678, 679, 68o 
Kívyrrha, 258 and n., 259 
Kivyrrhaiótai théma, 48, 52, 91 
252, 258, 259 and n., 260 and Jh 249, 
284 n., 318, 325, 343; Bogomils in. 
See also under East Roman Navy 
Klavdhiás, see Kaloüdhia, ta 
Klímata, ta, see Khersón 
Koinokhórion, Paulician 
hikeia’ at, 681 tie 
Kolóneia, 301 
Kolóneia (Kolonía), théma, 224, 
257, 302, 655, 678, 681 n. 
Korinthia, 628, 630 
Koróné, 96, 528, 651 n. 
Kórphous (Corfu, Kérkyra), 
Mardaite settlements in, 87 
Kórykos, as headquarters for Kivyrrhaiótai 
259 and n., 260 i 
Kos, 648 
Kotor, see Dhekátera 
Kótraghoi, 439; Kótraghos, 440 
Kotrigurs, 426 
Kotyáeion, 229 n. 
Kourkoúas, see John Kourkoúas 
Kouropálatês, see Leo Phokás, Kouropilatés 
Koüver, 74 and n., 75, 438, 461-4, 621 
Koüvou River, see Bug 
Koüvrat, Koüvratos, Kovrát, Kovráto, 
Krovátos, 74 n., 426 n., 438, 439 and n, 
440, 455, 461-4, 621 
Kouzoü, 466, 467 and n. 
Kovrát, Kovrátos, see Kouvrat 
Kozáné (Kózhani), 629 
Krim, Khanate of, 209, 449. See also Crimea 
Krivichians, 454 
Krovátos, see Koüvrat 
Krum, Khan of Bulgaria (803-14), 73, 95?» 
102 n., 105, 359, 424; defeats Niképhóros 
I (811), 373, 374, 696 
Kuban, Kaban River, 211, 213, 439 45 


» 261, 
» 69o n, 
‘Laod. 


246, 251, 


629, 630; 
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Kudāmah, 115, 273, 286, 288, 289 

Kafah, 120 n. 

Kuma River, 425 

River, 397 

vis i.e. Koüvrat, 461, 463 

Kutámah Berbers, 475, 476 and n. 

Kutmittevica, Slavophone clergy sent to, 
104-5, 686. See also Okhrida (Akhrida), 
see of 

Kykládhes Islands, 266, 489, 533, 639. See 
also Cyclades 

Kynouría, 96, 619, 649, 650 and n. 

Kyparissía, see Arkadhía 

Kyriakídhés, E. P., 643 

Kyrizos, Mount, 299 n. 

E con 229 n., 261; bishop of, 24 


Lacedaemonians, 540 
Laconia, Lakonía, 52, 75, 77, 94; 97, 101, 
623 n., 630, 647, 650 
Laconians, in Sicily, 76 
Laghouvardhía, 68, 336, 603; Norman con- 
quest of, 494- See also Apulia I 
Laghouvardhía, Laghovardhía, Longivardh- 
fa, théma, 70, 90, 224-5, 252, 267, 268 
and n., 269, 282, 356, 370, 469, 472-3; 
Latin-speakers in, 566 
ids, 567 n. 
ie home of Lekapénoí, 145-6 
Lakedhaímon, 96 and n., 641, 642, 651 n. 
Lakedhaimonítai, as Dhemenítai, 646 
Lakhanodhrákon, see Michael Lakhanodh- 
rákon 
Lákones, 95 n., 646 
Lakonía, see Laconia 
Lamius, Johannes, 613-14 
Lamos (Làmis) River, 388, 393, 394 
Langobardia, 277; Langobards, 225. See also 
Laghouvardhía 
languages: Albanian, 104, 107; Arabic, 96 n., 
222; Armenian, 396 and n., 397, 521 n.; 
Bulgarian, 354, 619 and n., 620 n.; Eng- 
lish, 553; Finnish, 419, 421, 427; German, 
354, 428, 582 n. 
— Greek, 81, 104, 224, 226-7, 231-4, 242, 
277, 482, 485, 608 
Attic koinf, 352-4, 547-8, 570, 620, 650 
neo-Attic, 596 
Hellenic, 548, 550-1 
Modern (i.e. Rhomaic), 619 n. 
North-West-Greek Hellenic 
650 
Rhomaic (i.e. Modern), 546-51, 564-5 
— Hebrew, 552 
— Hurrian, 396 
— Iberian (i.e. Georgian), 521. n. 
:— Illyrian, 620 ; 


dialect, 


743 


— Indo-European, 396 and n., 550 


Hittite-Luvian, 396 n. 
Thraco-Phrygian, 396 and n. 


— Italian, 354 
— Iranian, 428 
~~ Laconian dialect of Greek Spoken at 


Dheménna in Sicily, 646 
— Latin, 77, 89, 232, 424, 482, 620. See also 
Latin language 
— Magyar, 419-21, 427, 467-8 
— Mongol, 425 
— Persian, 571 
— Romance, 418, 523 n., 563, 620 
— Roumanian, 428, 457 n., 523 n. 
— Russian, 445-6 
— Scandinavian, 582 n. 
— Semitic, 86 n. 
— Serbo-Croat, 619, 620 
— Slavonic, 98, 101, 103 and n., 104, 353, 
359, 418-19, 424, 434, 446, 562, 619-20, 
623, 625, 690, 691; Macedonian dialect 
(‘Old Slavonic’), 105, 367, 389-90, 398, 
436, 437, 515 and n., 517, 518, 548, 
608, 619, 623 n., 686; —used as liturgical 
language, 353-4, 521 n., 522 n. See also 
place-names, Slavonic 
— Spanish (Castilian), 103 n. 
— Teutonic, 418, 424, 446, 582 n. 
— Thracian, 620 
— Turkish, 102, 103, 104, 209 n., 353, 419, 
420-1, 426, 427-8, 433, 442, 468 n., 522- 
3, 549, 619 n., 623; called ‘Persian’ by 
some Byzantine Greek writers, 102 n.; 
Khazar, 522-3, 549; Old Chuvash, 427 
— See also ethnika, personal names, place- 
names 
Languedoc, 654, 656 and n., 664, 691; 
Cathar council in (1167), 691; Dualism in, 
675 
Lapšista, see Lepchista 
Lárisa, 536 n., 628, 629 
Láskaris Kananós, 101 
Latin alphabet, 521 n. 
Latin culture, and Byzantine, 17 
Latin language: and Christian liturgy, 351— 
4; East Roman, 552-74; as language of 
Roman officialdom, 554, 556-7, 559 and 
n.; as language of Roman Church, 485; 
replaced by Greek in East Roman Army, 
224, 226-7, 231-4, 242 
Latin legends, on East Roman coinage, 565 
Latin literature, 66 n., 560 n., contributions 
to, by Greek-speaking writers, 558 J 
‘Latin’ (ie. Western Christian) regime, in 
Constantinople (1204-61), 218, 473 n. | 
Latin-speaking population, in Balkan Penin- 
sula, 77, 89, 232, 560, 562, 566, 625 
Latin-speaking Christendom, 482 
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744 . " — works of: ; 

. aking Roman provinces, 352 Problemata, 61 aphic centre of gravity of Loulon (Lu'lu'a), 108 and n. 
ann dus of Naples (circa 800), 277; = sebedulé , a. T ae en World, 207; Greek traders and n. , Da 1147, 299 
ee of Illyrian Roman Emperors, 55 stratéghoi (edited s "Easter [ in, 38; as Greek- and Syrian-speaking, Toumbrikáton 276 

; . " Porph i Onstap, 8: itime trade of, 276 ovat River, 430 
: 8, sor 56 estern Christians), resident in eae ah 246, 250 ang 2$ S uem " provinces, of Roman Empire, Lübeck, ror 
Ta nstantinople, 19, 60 578n., 580 57, 267, 268, 5c e 57. 566, 570 Lucania, 336 
ica (Kolkhis), 353» 356, 364 oe val Taktikd: archaism in, 2 j PRU dn waters, Roman command of, 323 — Luke the Stylite, St., 136 n. 
i Mount, 87, 319; as source of na ing ‘Mavrikios’ uni 3945 as cop, Levedhía, 421, 453, 466, 467 and n., 468 Lu'lu’a, see Loúlon 
“imber, 328 works, 242, 290, 291 m vio Lévinthos Island, 76 n., 96 n., 648 Luni, 447 
Lebanese, as traders, 38 304, 318, 424; Varis "ege, 299 Lewis the Pious nee oo Teco! a Lykaont 
E ition 99 is II (855-75), 267, 553 n. ycaonia, see Lykaonía 
Lefkás, 630 of, 7, 11, 22, 23, 24, 293 n., 613-17 of Lei Fs 48 ; Lycia, 240 and n., 535 
» 


Lekapenids, Lekapén 


— — on agriculture, trade, an, 


Guo. fall of (944/5) 153; à d mij manjus (Livánios) (314 till post-391), 558 Lycurgus, 588 
RM p. aile original home of, service, 33 (quoted), Misa; I werd ( Lydia, 422, 578 
Lado se alo Christopher Constantine, rie 3 ar on archers, 2 &— [ Liber de Duobus Principiis, 688-9 Lykandós, Likandés (Albistan), 111 
Rhomanós, Stephen eee d vu d on npe, 306, pie 364, ys Libri Carolini, 482 Lykandés, Likandós, théma, 109 n., 146, 
María, Sophia, Theodora Lekapéné. in, P 30^ 307, 311 on digit: iburnia, 279 ad 251, 257-8, 289, 382 
iain P., 462, 638, 642-4, (quoted) 645, terrain; a (quoted); on economit ive 412 Lykaonía, Lycaonia, 240 and n., 286 and n. 
Leo I, the Thracian (457-74), 223, 560 an Lombard, 52260); on Franks ang Likandós, see Lykandés 


Lombards, 375-6 (quoted) : 


i nei i ti f, 
n., 588 Graecization policy of Basil I i on Lipari Islands, Muslim occupation of, 474 
> 


Lithosória, battle of (773), 272-3 Macartney, C. A., 425, 456, 465 





Leo I1 (474), 560 n. E alb 104: p Greek 4 à s i 
Leo III (717-41), 7, 81-2, 178 and n., 215, nd 4; reek in place of Latin Liutprand, Bishop of Cremona (circa g20- Macedon, Macedonia: Celts settled in, 71; 
216, 241, 254, 356, 362-3, 367, 435, 488-9, mm in army, 242 (quoted); n 72), 15, 19, 198, 354, 496, 553 n., 580; as conquered by Romans (168 mc), 71, 
678, 680; Artávazdhos's support of, 244; nava. warfare, 331, 332, 334; on Latin-speaking, 552 554-5; depopulation in, 70, 71 and n.; 
Ecloga of, 568; iconoclasm of, 514, 680; as thematic fleets, 259; on thematic — diplomatic missions to Constantinople: as independent kingdom, 71, 102 n., 268, 
554-5; as Roman province, 102 n., 239, | 


self-made, 583 
Leo IV (775-80), 86, 111, 512 s 
Leo V (813-20), 185 n., 189, 607; as ‘the 
Armenian’, 264 
Leo VI (886-912), 2, 41 and n., 48, 52, 106, 
177, 203, 218, 406, 433, 458, 491, 549; 
army of, 258, 269, 287, 288, 289, 290; 
banned from communion by Patriarch 
Nikólaos (906), 356; and Bulgarian trade 
monopoly, 61-2, 520; coinage of, 565; 
Cretan expedition of (911), 85, 87, 136, 
192; death of (912), 8 and n.; doubt on 
parentage of, 585 n., 594-6; epitáphios by, 
on Basil I, 593 and n., 594, 596 and n., 
597-8, 610 n.; fourth marriage of (go6), 
7, 93 Graecization by, of Peloponnesian 
Slavs, 100 and n., tor and n.; legislation 
of, and de-Latinization, 569; literary 
style of, 547; Michael III posthumously 
honoured by, 596; Mesopotamía, théma, 
created by, 408; military reorganization 
of, 224-6, 228, 246, 254; military families 
exempted by, from minor taxes and servi- 
tudes only, 139, 143-4; Muslim prisoners 
armed by, in defence of Constantinople, 
79, 385; resettlement by, 85, 86, go-1; 
Vasieopátor title created by, on: a; 
war with Khan Symeon ea ee 
Wise’, 7 » 3 «5 as “the 
*- Novels of: No, 2 , 148 n.: . 
No. 36, 388; No prb hoe aa 
. No. 47, 242; No. 63, 330; Ni m NS 
CO, 17-8; N 305 No. 71, 219; No. 
» NO. I13, 219; No. 114, 148 


officials, 248 uote M 
ie Pacer ni (3) on 
on ‘Turks’ (i.e. Magyar: iariz; 
*Mavríkios's' Print of ne 
295-6, 424. See also 33, 109 anda 
IIO, 119, 139-40, 178, 179, 199, 
233-5» 241, 284, 290-6 passim, 317” 
Leo III, Pope (795-816), 480, 487 
Leo IV, Pope (847-55), 496 
Leo Apostyppés, 264 n. 
Leo Diaconus (Dhiakónos), 547 
Leo Grammaticus, 300, 424, 587, 594, 608 
Leo Katákylas, 292, 306, 311, 578 
Leo Khoirospháktes, 389, 391-2 
Leo the Mathematician, 222 n., 299, 389, 
577 n. 
Leo Phokás, Dhoméstikos ton Skholón, uncle 
of Emperor Niképhóros II Phokás, 9, 
10n., 258, 383, 611-12; defeated at 
Ankhíalos (917), 340 
Leo Phokás, Kouropálatés (curopalates), 
brother of Emperor Niképhóros II 
Phokás, 28 n., 66, 166 n., 361, 371, 609 n. 
Leo Sklérós (tou Sklérow), 263-4 
Leo of Tripoli, 335 
Leóndios, Leontius (695-8), 185 n., 266 
Leondokómés, Leondókomis, théma, 224, 
251, 258, 274, 289, 382 
Leontius, see Leóndios 
Lepchista (Lap&ista), 102 n. 
Lepedika, 453 
Leuktra, Spartans defeated at (371 B.C), 97 
Levant, 471, 512, 633 n., 667; as economic 





, 17-18, 52 n., 187 n., 372 n., 498, 
ooi 599; (968-9), 17, 18 n., 27, 93-4 
961, 368, 369, 372 n. 7 

— on Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 18, 24— 
5; on Bulgarian envoy’s diplomatic pre- 
cedence at East Roman Court, 166n., 
371, 372; on East Roman Empire, 349; 
on ‘Nea’ church, 585, 586 and n., 587; 
on Emperor Niképhóros II Phokás, 28; on 
purplerobes, and export embargo, (quoted) 
65-7; on Rhos (‘Rusios’), 446 and n. 

Livánios, see Libanius 

Lokrídhes (two), 645 

Lombard city-states, 69, 70. See also Italian 
city-states 

Lombard goods, sanctions against smuggling 
of, into East Roman Empire, 280 n. 

Lombard Kingdom, 279; annexed by 
Charlemagne (773-4), 278, 479, 481 

Lombard principalities, south, 267, 277, 
318-19 

Lombards in Bari, 267 and n., 268; con- 
verted to Roman Christianity, 351 n.; 
East Roman relations with, 470; irruption 
into Italy (568), 225, 266-7; ‘Mavrikios’ 
on, 291; Ravenna taken by (751), 228, 
474 514 

Lombardy, 15, 349; Cathars in, 691 

Longivardhía, see Laghouvardhía 

Lóngos prong of Chalcidic Peninsula, 623 n., 
629 

Louis IX of France, sends embassy to Mon- 
gols (1253-5), 420 


268; southern, 99n, 359; Turkish 
occupation of (1371-2), 102 n.; Vardariot 
Turks in, 102 and n., 103 n., 104, See also 
Makedhonía 
Macedonia, present-day Yugoslav, Eastern 
Orthodox Christianity in, 490 
Macedonian army, of Philip II and Alex- 
ander ITT, 293 
Maeander valley, 32 
Maghnésia in Thessaly, 629, 630 
Maghnésía-on-Maeander, 261 
Maghrib, 283 n., 475, 494. See also Africa, 
North-West 
Magians, see Majüs 
Magyar language, see languages, Magyar 
Magyars, 59, 417-20, 426, 431 and n., 433, 
444, 445 and n., 506-9, 600; ancestry of, 
461; Magyar bath, in Emperor's equip- 
ment, 196-7; Constantinople attacked by 
(934, 943, 959, 961), 348, 507 n.; con- 
verted to Western Christianity, 437, 496, 
517; defeated by Saxon rulers of East 
Francia (955), 350 
— ferried across Danube by East Roman 
Navy (895), 220, 295, 339, 364 
— ethnika for, 455 
— as Khazars' allies, 452-6 
— Pecheneg assault on (889), 416, 421, 423; 
452; 453, 466-8; (896), 416, 448, 451, 455; 


454-7, 466-8 Y 
— raids by, on Western Christendom, 348, 


349. 495 
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ars (cont.): 
Miey, Steppe, west of the 


6-7 

2-3, 4557-6: 45 

Mad on s "Turks", 295-6, 375: 424 

M , south-eastern, 421 

Mn south-western, 455-8 zu 

Magyar. Uralian, 42! 423; 4555 sd 
Majghar, 421, 424 0- See also. Hung 


Magna | sid Caliph (775-85) 119 337 
Mali “Abhag? jenes ; Mt by Normans 
1148), 495 
Mimi Me Pi 
ighar, see Magyar 
ii (Magians, j.e. pagans) for n and 
for Scandinavian sea-raiders, 448-7 i 
Makedhonía, théma, 100 and n., n EH 
256, 264 and n., 268, 285 n, 28 As 5 
590 n.; a misnomer, 102 n., 256; (?) P 
tached from Thráké théma (256), an 
hence indirectly from Opsíkion, 245. See 
also Macedonia 
Malálas, 636 7 
Malatiyah, 258, 274, 378-81; annexation of, 
to East Roman Empire (934), 257 n» 408; 
Paulicians in, 655; raided by East Romans 
(929/30), 1215 rebuilt (756-9), 115. See 
also Meliténé g 
Malatiyah, Amir of, 112, 681-2; Amir 
‘Amr of, defeated by East Romans (863), 
29, 109 n., 110M, 111, 113, 285 n., 300 
and n., 364 n., 382 
Malayína, 301, 302 
Maléa, Cape, 95, 261, 264, 648 
Maleinof, 170 
Malta, Aghlabid conquest of (820-7), 474 0. 
Mamas, Mount, 299 n. 
Mamikonians, 405 
Ma'mün, ‘Abbasid Caliph (813-33), 389, 
405 n. 
Manalali, 669, 678 and n., 679-81, 682, 683 
Manchu Empire, 417 
e ae i in Constantinople (944), 
Mandíneia, 650 
Mani, 77, 87 n., 514.n., 619-20, 649, 659, 666, 
683 and n. See also Tainaron Peninsula 
Manichaean Formula, 676 
kor e 413, 435, 661-3, 
Maniots, as pa ans, 14 n. 
TODA M 
Manuel I Komnénós (1143-80), 472— 
"Manuel, uncle of Caesar Várdhas ar A 537 
Manzikiert, see Melazkerd SMS Rs 
Mar'ash, see Yermantkeia 
"Marcellinus, Ammianus, 558 
Marcian (450-7), 557 n. 





Don (until 889); 


Index 


Marcion, Marcionism, 
661-2, 684, 692 
Mardaites (Jaràjimah), 49 n. 

91, 102, 249; defeated at "lit 86. 
(705/6 or 706/7), 88 and n, |^. Gate 
settled at Attáleia, 49 n., 87, 
jn some ‘Western’ thémata, 8 
withdrawal of, after Romano. 
eee r cogo: qa 
aria, wife of Basil I, 590 a 
Maria Eee tt wife of Tear Poses 
aria, 16, 17, 362, 686; ul- 
368 death of (gi 
Marianós, brother of Basil I, 59r n 
Marianós, son of Petronás, 596 n. — 
Marianós, praetorian prefect of the 
Ilyricum, 529 
Marica River (Evros, Hebrus), 7T 
Marius, C., 570 i 
Mark the Deacon, 691 
Marmara, Sea of, 112, 114, 208, 215- 
261, 337. 341-2, 447 
Marquart, J., 422 
Marseilles, 49, 492, 520 
Martel, Charles, 493 n. 
Martin I, Pope (649-55), 488 
Martyropolis, see Mayyafariqin 
Marwan II, Umayyad Caliph E 

Marykatos, 222 y Ph (744-50), 436 

Massagetai, 416 

Massalianism, 665, 666-7, 698 n. 

Massisah, see Mopsouestía 

Mas'üdi, 273, 390-3, 444, 669 

Matthew of Edessa, 673 

Maurice, Emperor (578-602), 72, 73, 78 
79, 86, 234, 401; creates title of exarch, 
236; and body of St. Demetrius, 535; and 
mutiny in East Roman Army (602), 638- 
9; overthrow of (602), 26, 89, 230, 265, 
280, 282, 537, 539, 545, 606, 632, 638; at 
war with Avars, 635 n. 

‘Mavrikios’: as soldier with personal ex- 
perience, 617-18, 638; Stratéghikón of, 72, 
72n., IIO n., 199, 232, 233 and n., 242, 
284 n., 286-99 passim, 304-18 passim, 338, 
424, 430, (quoted) 570, 571—2; dated, 618; 
text of, 613-18 

Mávros, adherent of Koüver, and plot to 
seize Thessaloniké, 74, 75, 462, 464 

Mávros the Bessan, 563 

Maximus (383-8), rival of Theodosius I, 559 

Maymün, see Maioumá 

Mayyafariqin (Martyropolis), 121, 319, 380, 
409 

Mecca, 40, 45, 291, 494; Meccan Quraysh, 
335 

Meccans, as traders, 40 

Medes, 396 


Marcionites & 
> 939, 


n. 
Arab treaty 


Eastern 


94, 626 


17, 256, 





Index 


ja, 421-2 - 
M Atropatént (Azerbaijan), 397 
‘Median fire’, ses, ‘Greek fire’ 
Medici, as hereditary rulers, 40 
Medina, 44» 494 
Medinese Ansar, 335 
Mediterranean Sea, 31, 39» 49 206, 219, 
428, 5105 Arab achievements in, 334; 
East Roman naval power in, 220, 323-4; 
me trade in, as fluctuating in 
nd value, 68; Roman command 
Scandinavian raiders in, 


mariti 
volume a! 
of, 207, 208; 


estern basin: East Roman interests in, 
4697755 Muslim ascendancy in, 470, 473- 
4, 492-3 

Mediterran: 
duction 0 

Megabazos, 

Megalópolis, 650 — 

Megara, 2103 colonies of, 213, 275 

Mehmet *Osmanli, the Conqueror, 217 

Mélas River, 259 n. . 

Melazkerd, Melazgerd (Manzikiert), 381 n., 
402, 406, 408; East Roman débácle 
at (1071), 36, 120, 176-7. a 

Melchites. (i.e. Chalcedonian Christians), 
107, 120, 512-13; 652-3 

Melfi, Norman capture of (1041), 566 

Mélias, see Mleh 

Mélingoí, 52, 75, 94, 100, 101, 514 n., 630, 


ean World, 32; Muslim intro- 
f new crops and of paper into, 56 
on Byzantium, 206 n., 208, 214 


647 z 

Melitênë, see Malatiyah 

Melitenian Muslims, 114 

Menander Protector, 237, 634, 636 

Merians, 454 

Mesémvria, 47, 338, 339, 626; captured by 
Bulgars (812), 330, 373 

Mesopotamia (al-Jazirah), 58, 114, 115, 225, 
319, 321; Arab conquest of (639-41), 395- 
6, 399, 471; Chalcedonianism rejected in, 
487; East Roman re-expansion into, 381; 
East Roman withdrawal from, 237, 252; 
Monophysites in, 107, 394; Persian 
occupation of (606-10 to 629), 77 and n.; 
revolt against Greek language in, 353. 
See also Jazirah, al- 

Mesopotamía, théma, 48, 224, 251, 257, 288, 
408 and n., 671; stratéghós paid from 
local revenue in, 275. See also East Roman 
Army, Mesopotamía 

Messene, 650 

Messenia, Messenía, 622 n., 623n., 630, 
650; Messenian refugees, 97 

Messina, 474 

Mésta R., see Néstos R. 

Methódhios I, Patriarch (843-7), 610 n. 


Methédhios, St. (Methodius) (circa 815-85), 


147 


29, 58-9, 104, 351 n., 367, ago, 436, 515- 


19, 521, 548, 619, 649 n. 


Methéné, 96, 118, 528, 651 n. 
Meursius, Johannes, 614, 615 

Michael I (811-19), 185 n., 261-4 
Michael II (820-9), 189, 269, 343 
Michael II (842-67), 5 and n., 10, 100, 


341, 389, 437, 539, 585 n., 607; ris, 
background o RU ndn E oe el 
565 and n.; denigrated by chroniclers, 
5» 209-300, 344, 577 n. 583, Gog; as 
drunkard, 3, 4, 19, 586, 590, 609; and 
Evdhokia Ingeríné, 585 n., 588, 590 and 
n., 594, 597; Genesius on, 5, 583; Leo VI 
as possibly father of, 593; liturgy profaned 
by, 3, 609; military successes of, 29; mur- 
dered by Basil I (867), 2, 9, 10, 21, 30, 51, 
188, 189, 356, 379, 491, 514 n., 582, 584, 
589-90; Palace baubles melted down by, 
187 n., 498; Pope Nicholas I’s letter to 
(quoted), 553 n.; Theophanes Continuatus 
on (quoted), 4-5; and Várdhas, murder 
of, 589 
Md VIII Palaioléghos (1259-82), 473 n. 
494 
Michael the Archangel, St., 584, 586 and n., 
587 n., 692 
Michael Lakhanodhrákon, 253 
Michael Lekapénós, 10, 11 
Michael Maleinós, 170 
Michael Psellós, 547 
Michael Syrus, 113 
Migne, J. P., 613, 615. See also Patrologia 
Graeca 
Miháescu, H., 619-16 
Milan, 484; Cathars in, 691 
Milétós, 208, 210, 221, 260 n. 
Minoan ideal, and Byzantine, 543 
Mirdita tribe (Albania), 87 
Mistheia, siege of (circa 873-85, perhaps in 
878/9), 317 
Mjej Gnouni (Mizizios), 80 
Mleh (Melías), 146, 258, 380 n. 
Moesia: Secunda (Lower), 226, 235, 561 n, 
635; Superior, 561 n.; both the Moesiae, 
73 
Móex, see Mokk* 
Mókilos, Mount, 299 n. 
Mokk' (Móex), 409 
Moldavia, 416, 457 n., 523 n. 
Molóchnaya River, 453 
Monarchianism, 658, 695, 696 
monasticism, Western Christian, 497; 661 
Monemvasía, 94 n., 619, 648, 649, 650; as 
refugee community, 276. See also Chronicle 
of Monemvasia : 
monks and monasteries, tenth-century Basi- 


lian, 687, 693-4 
































Mongol Empire, 417: 425; 


Khagan, 420 
Mongol speaking nomads, 425 


Is: conquests by, 209 D^ s 
jii 433, 497; equipment of, 3143 
vasion 
cession of, 414 
Monophysite Ch 
in Albania, 401; 
persecuted by 598, 678; 
Paulicians and T 
673, 678, 679 
— councils: (491), 
555), Dvin, 400, 673 
Monophysites (pre- 
ln. 8o, 81-2, 86, 107, 113; 
121, 953 394s 405 
and Paulicians, 
T'ondrakeci, 671; a 
(681/2), 435. See also Nestorians 
Monótios, 272 
Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, 698 
Montenegro, present-day, Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity in, 490. — | 
Mopsouestía (Mopsouhestia, Massisah), gar- 
risoned by Arabs (702/3 or dope, 88, 113, 
682; Paulician Church of ‘ phesos’ at, 682 
Morava River, 75 n., 520, 626 
Moravesik, Gh., 425, 613 : 
Moravia: East Roman mission to (863), 59, 
515 and n., 516, 649; missionaries evicted 
from (885), 104, 359, 366, 390, 436 
Moravia, Great, 467, 516-17 
Moravian Church, 516-17, 522 n., 653 
Moravian Slavs, 416, 517, 621 
Morocco, 114, 378, 475, 476 
Mosul (Mawsil), 499 n. 
Mosynópolis, 664 
Moukilos, see Mókilos 
Mstislav, 451 and n. 
Mu'àwiyah, Umayyad Caliph (661-80), 87, 
108, 112, 113, 237, 291, 405, 603; and 
Armenian capitulation (653), 398, 400, 
678; naval offensive by, against East 
Roman Empire (649-68), 76 n., 159 n. 
323-4, 328, 335; as Sunni, 378 
Muhammad, Prophet, 40, 377-8, 475; death 
of (632), 229 
Nisi 478 and n. 

uqaddasi i ; 

: ee asi, on Muslim prisoners (quoted), 
Muqtadir, | i i 

m Abbasid Caliph (908-32), 386, 

ui Muslims, 494... — : 

uscovites, 449 

Fin see Phrygians "m 
t udim. Arabs: eruption of, after Muham- 


2n., 417 ep 
a > Am Muslim coins, in Gothland and Swe 


7 D oT e 

of Russia (1237/8), 419720; 321; Crete (827 or 828), "E > 
: Gregorian: 

urch, 510-13; Gree! (647-98), 468; Sicily 


in Armenia, 399-490; 


: x ted 
eraclius, 400; tolera i 
H » persecutes Muslim navy, naval operations, 280 
] 


by Muslim Araba, ied id 668, 671, 336; naval stores (esparto Brass, tim 


Vagharshapat, 400; (506, 


Chalcedonian Christ- Muslim raids, into Asia Minor, 
120 and n., 
487-8, 512-13, 521 n. 
666, 668, 670; and 
Warachan mission of 


Index 


court of Mongol mad's death (632), 229; 


conquerors, 26 as World, 
Muslim cavalry, 313~14 
Muslim-Christian god, 540 


Muslim conquests: Armenia ( ‘tig 449 
1o 
Messina (842/3), 277; North-W, 68, 29,” 


est Afi.’ 
(827~ Tea 
277, 279, 280, 326, 468 902), 68, 267, 


35, 
etc.), 280, 328 ber, 
Muslim prisoners, in East Roma 


383-8; exchanges of, 388-9, n hands, gg, 


390-5, 499 
85, 1078. 
ase for, tag 


Muslim sources, 420, 443 and i. 139 M 


Muslim territory: attacked by Eat R 
28, 121; Rhos raids on, 450~1 
Muslim Turkish people, the “Osmanli 
Muslims, 99, 209 n., 225; as SOME. 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity, 82... E i 
East Roman protocol, 370, ar and 
‘Greek fire’ acquired by, 327 n, Bia 
Khazaria, 450 and n.; prisoners iu in 
Constantinople, 79, 385; Rhos raid » 
attacked by, on Volga River (91 3/14) = 
as traders and travellers, 48, sors 
Volga Bulgaria, 450 did 
Muslims, Cretan, eight East Roman expedi- 
tions against, 343; (911), 332; (049), 44, 
85 n., 87, 159 n., 332-3, 492; (960-1), a7, 
2m 159 Ny 343, 344 , 
uslims, Eastern, 69, 84-5, 369, : 
Khan Symeon's contact" ud pL 
Philótheos's klétorolóyion, 383 , 
Muslims, Sicilian, 495-6; as pro-Aghlabid, 
474, 476-7; as Naples’ allies, 277; naval 
offensive of, against East Romans (914- 
17), 474, 476; revolt of, against Fatimids 
suppressed (911), 474 
Muslims, Spanish, 476, 493 n., 495; estab- 
lished in Crete (826 or 827), 46, 68, 112, 
159 n., 280, 291, 343. See also Muslims, 
Cretan 
Muslims, Western, 369, 489, 497; ascen- 
dancy of, 470, 473-4, 492; Ragusa be- 
sieged by (868), 269, 280 
Mu'tadid, ‘Abbasid Caliph (892-902), 344 
Mu'tamid, ‘Abbasid Caliph (870-92), 
114 n., 403 
Mu'tasim, ‘Abbasid Caliph (833-42), 83-4, 
113, 405 and n. 
Mutawakkil, ‘Abbasid Caliph (847-61), 
114, 403, 405; murdered, 40. 
Muwahhids, d "A t 


283, 299, 378-80; Tarsós as b, 
Muslim refugees, in Asia Mino 


» 453 
Oman; 

























































623 n. em 
en A Mycenaean civilization, 
ye 


526, 55° 
Mocenaean ideal 


Myra, 535 


1, and Byzantine, 543 


Nafpaktos, 93 

Náfplion, 630 

Naiman noon 
iri n. 

Nain» (NB), 73, 562, 582 n., 645 

62 

Naples (Neápolis), 6o, 70, 267, 495; as auto- 
nomous city-state, 275-9, 281, 472, 4745 
ascapital of Sicily Ultra Farum (1282), 276; 
as capital of the Two Sicilies (1738), 276; 
Latinization of (cirea 800), 277; under 
Muslim protection (836), 277; relations 
with East Roman Empire, 277; under 
Roman rule since fourth century B.C., 277 

sh-i-Rustam, 311 n. 
Need) (Naresh), 106 and n. 
Narbonne, conquered by Franks (751), 


ds, 427 


4937.  .. " 
Narses, Justinian I's General, 479 
Naum, St., 104, 686 
Navarino, 622 n., 650 
Nazarius, Bishop of Concoresso, 689 
Neápolis (Bofai), in Kynouría, 649 n. 
Neo-Kaisáreia (Niksar), 681 and n. 
Nerses IV Snorhali, Katholikós (1166/7 
1172/3); 670, 685 
Nestorian Church, 510 
Nestorianism, Nestorians, 120-1, 353, 394, 
488, 668, 673 
Nestos, Néstos, River, 256, 626 
Nicaea, Council of (325), 557 and n., 665 n. 
See also Nikaia 
Nicephorus, see Niképhóros 
Nicholas I, Pope (858-67), 351 n., 491, 496, 
(quoted) 553 n., 677 n. 
Nihavand, 120 n. 
‘Nika’ riots (532), 245 
Níkaia, 36, 95, 106 n., 113, 301, 482; East 
Roman Government removed to (1204), 
218, 283; wine and oil from, 197 
Niképhóros I (802-11), 29, 122 n., 144, 178, 
258, 262-4, 285, 480-1, 642; coinage of, 
565; death of, 95, 105, 106n.; Patras 
raised to metropolitan status by, 96, 99, 
100n., IOI n. 528, 651 n.; resettlement 
by, 86, 94 and n., 95 and n., 96-7, 102 n., 
103-4, 106; Theophanes on, 45 and n., 
46 and n., (quoted) 95 and n., (quoted) 96, 
106 n.; at war with Khan Krum, 368 n. 
Niképhóros Phokás (later Niképhóros II), 


199, 384, 594, 612 


Index 
Niképhóros II Phokás (963-9), 5 n. 
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» 15, 17, 
MM > and n., 41 n., 65, is a 
> ^: 319, 322, 361, 393, 517, 587 
609 n., 611, 642; agrarian legislation of 
38, 160-7; army in reign of, 286 288: 
coinage of, 31 and n.; conquest of Crete 
by (961), 27, 86, i59 n., 343 344; a 
intruder, 18 i Pe RE 
ier, 185 and n., 199; legislation 
restricting ecclesiastical landowners, 165- 
222-3, 687; military campaigns of, Dd 
70, 176, 195; military policies of, oBo. 
320, 473 n., 474; murder of, 28 and n.. 
185 n. 3 Peristeraí monastery annexed to 
Athonian Great Lavra by (963-4) 
171 n.; Svyátoslav as ally of (965), 368-9, 
518; Tarsós taken by (965), 114, 176, 
380 n.; unpopularity of, 28 and n. , 
— Novels of: No. 18 (undated), 161, 162; 
No. 19 (964), 161, 165, 166 and n., 167; 
No. 20 (967), 161-5, 166 and n., 170; No. 
21 (undated), 161; No. 22 (undated), 36 
161, 162 and n., 164 , 
— treatise by: Stratéghiké Ekthesis kai Syndaxis, 
199, 283 n., 292, 297, 298, 304 
on camps, 306-7, 311, 
on cataphracts, 311-13 
Niképhóros (Nicephorus) I, Patriarch (806- 
15), chronicle of, 227, 235, 259, 260, 374, 
439, 461, 463, 636; Khronoghraphikón Sýn- 
domon of, 642 
Niképhóros, son of Monótios, 272 
Niképhóros Ouranós, 296-7 
Niképhóros Phokás the Elder, grandfather of 
Emperor Niképhóros II Phokás, 86, 258, 
268, 317, 318 
Nikétas, East Roman admiral, 278 
Nikétas, máyistros, Christopher Lekapénós's 
father-in-law, 10, 649 n. 
Nikétas of Amnía, 118, 123-4, 139 n., 141, 
173 
Niketas (niquinta), radical Dualist Bishop of 
Constantinople, 691 
Nikólaos I Mystikós, Patriarch (901-7 and 
912-25), 8-9, 361 n., 356, 366 and n., 367, 
424 N., 491 
Nikólaos III, Patriarch (1084-1111), 646-7 
Nikólaos of Myra, St., 535 and n. 
Nikólaos the Studite, St., 222 
Nikolayev, founded by Russians (1789), 
209 n. 
Nikomédheia, 55 and n, 113, 126 n., 214, 
229 n., 484 
Nikópolis, 92, 359 
Nikópolis, théma, 93, 102, 107, 224, 255 
252, 264; Mardaite settlements in, 87 
Niksar, see Neo-Kaisáreia F 
Nile Delta, 45 n.; East Roman naval raids 


on (853/4 and 859), 344 
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Nimes, Laie " 
ig, see Nai 
Rane 84, 121; 9 
Ne aper fan timide 7 
Wn 265. See also Avaro SAY nomad’ pn 
À i 4 
g id Rn ned will sedentary society, 
pastoral, 
411-15 430 213, 291, 338 358 411-28, 
pomade n vat pediment to, 429- See 
als vats Bulgars, Cumans, Rue 
d ads Ghuzz, Huns, Igurs, Ja im 
Kva " Kazaks, Khazars, Magyars, : 
ls, Naimans, Ogurs, Onogurs, Pechcarg b 
Polovisi, Qangli, Qarluq, Qipchad, Dong 
urat, Sakas, Saljüqs, Saparda, b 
Skyths, Tatars, Uzbeks 


Nordmanni, 446 
Noricum, 48,7! — 
Normans' irruption EA 
Kingdom, 483 
ati S riaesit Bari (1071), 79 n 
473; Laghouvardhía, 268, 473; M 
(1041), 566; Naples, 276, 278; Sicily, 50, 
65, 76 n. 
Normandy, 
11), 497 i i 
a beach-heads occupied by, in 
Ifrigiyah (11 34-58), 494 
Norsemen, 495 
North America: Black Earth of Iowa, 209; 
Scandinavian raiders in, 446 
North Sea, 428 
Northumbria, 351 n. 
Novgorod, 447, 454 oe 
Nubia, Monophysite Christianity in, 394 


Mediterranean, 376 


handed over to Danish raiders 


Obolensky, D., 667, 695 

Obsequium, 254. See also East Roman Army, 
Obsequium (Opsíkion) 

Octavianus, C. Julius Caesar (Augustus), 13 

Odessa, founded (1792), 209 and n. 

Odhéssés, 209 n., 226, 235 

Odovacer, 487 

Odysseus, 18, 536 n. 

Odyssey, 550 

Ogor, 438 n. 

Ogurs, 421, 426 

oil-wells, as source of petrol for 'Greek fire’, 
329 

Oka River, 449 

Okhotsk, Sea of, 430 

ces RR 1 93; Eastern Orthodox 

ristian Lurks settled round, 103 and n. 
Serada (Akhridha), see of, 107 n., 695 


Olbia (Borysthenes), 97 1., 98 n., 209 n., 419 





Index 


Oleg, as Slavonic renderin 
personal name, 446 

Olga, as Slavonic renderin f 7 
personal name, 446 o Scandinavi 

Olga of Kiev, Princess, 437 and n 
Constantinople (957), 4 3 Visit g 
and n., 518, 542 oo Bogand ns PN 

Olympia, 650 

Olympiodorus, 271 

Olympus, Mt., in Mysia, 24, 


eot Scanding i 


57, 139, 


186, 299 n. UA, 
Olympus, Mt., in northern Greece. 6 
Olympus, town in Lycia, 2690 n. ` 26, 62g 
Omurtag (Omortag), Khan of D 

Bulgaria (815-31), 359, 623 n. anubian 
Omurtag (Murtag, Murdagos) i A 

name, 461 ; Tanian 
*Óngklos', 440 and n., 452, and 
Onoghoundoüroi, 74 n., 256, duh 464 

Ounoghoundotroi * 9€ also 
Onoguria, 455, 623 n. 

Onogurs (Ten Ogor tribes), 419 and 
426, 438, 455, 621, 623 n. P» 421, 
Ooryphas, Admiral, 334, 336 
Opsara, 276 
Opsikion army-corps (Obsequium 
Roman Army ), see East 
Opsíkion, meaning of, 552 
Opsikion, théma, 80, 86 n., go, 91, torn, 
My 


169, 197, 224, 225 and n., 2 
Bogomils in, 690 and n; Mo 
prisoned in (Ibn Hawkal), 386; Than 
detached from, 245, 254, 255, 273, 288 i 

Opsó, 174 

Optimátoi, meaning of, 271, 552 and n. 

Optimátoi théma, 224n., 225 n, 259, 
270-3; detached from Opsikion, 245; ae 
cluded from Leo VI’s schedule of salaries 
246 n. : 

Orestes, Agamemnon's son, 535 

Oriens, see East Roman Army, Orien, 
dioecesis 

Orontes River, 319 

Oróvé Island, 75, 76 n., 96 n., 646, 648 

Orovís (Lévinthos) Island, 76 n. 

Orthodox Church, see Eastern Orthodox 
Church 

‘Osman, as eponym, 427 

‘Osman, House of, 12 

‘Osmanlis, 12, 38, 102 n.; beach-head of, on 
Gallipoli peninsula, 218; Constantinople 
captured by (1453), 36, 217, 519, 524 
540; Thessaloníké occupied by (1430), 537 

Osrhoéné, 26, 398 

Ostiaks, 419 

Ostrogorsky, G., 31, 138, (quoted) 175-5 
177, 178, 462, 515; on meaning and dating 
of term *théma', 232, 238 


oths, 
sd I (535-53). 324» 345; 351 n. 





Index 


Parthians, 403 
Paszkiewicz, H., 447 
Patára, 331 n. 
Patarenism, Patarini, 6 

> » 654. 656, 667, 6 
Patras, 75, 76 n., 95 n., 118, arn Puig 


thic successor-state of Roman Em- 
re in Italy, reconquered by Justinian I, 


., 266 
Sae n 425n. 479; annihilated by 
Justinian I (5 of, 46, 208, 211 and n., 267, 


tranto, St t 
e 352, 463, 472, 553 
I, Emperor (961-73), 65, 66, 354, 368, 


Mer 478; as ‘kinglet’, 361 and n., 553 n. 
OR, 1I, Emperor (973-83), 27, 65, 66, 354 
Ottoman dynasty, 12, 38, 102 n. 


ttoman Em 3 
O! rotectorate over Crimean Tatars (1774), 


, g. See also ‘Osmanlis 
Ottonian Empire, Ottonids, 473, 478, 483, 
opum Ouigours, 438 n. 
Ounghroi, 424-5» 452» 455 
Ounogoundoüroi, 439. See also Onoghoun- 
doüroi 
Oünnoi 425 
Ourvíkios (Urbicius), 617 


Outigours, 438 n. . 
Oxus (Jayhün) River, 425, 429, 456 


Pacific Ocean, 29, 334; 429, 431, 433, 519 

Pághai, as ‘wells’, 329 

Pahlawi alphabet, 521 n. — 

Palermo, 51, 2225 Muslims in, 277 

Palestine, 58, 97, 115; East Roman Army's 
withdrawal from, 237, 252; Persian 
occupation of (613-14 to 629), 77 and n., 


2 

palën, see Kassándra 

Pamphlagonía, see Paphlagonía 

Pamphylian coast, 258-9 

Panjab, 429, 441 

Pannonia, 73, 621; Pannonia Secunda, 635 

Panoplía Dogmatica, Efthymios Zighavénós's, 
667, 690 

Papacy, 483-91, 496, 515; bulls, East Roman 
Imperial, low value of those attached to 
letters to Pope, 369 n.; Papal legates given 
precedence at East Roman Court, 369 
and n., 370-1, 383; Papal policy and 
Council of Frankfurt (794), 482; Papal 
supremacy, acknowledged by some East 
Roman Emperors (1274, 1369, 1439, 1452), 
484. See also Roman Church, Western 

Papal territory, 277 

Paphlagonía (Pamphlagonía), théma, 118, 
224, 251, 255, 270; detached from 
Opsíkion, 245. See also East Roman Navy, 
Paphlagonía 

Paradheisós River, 305 

Párion, 261 

Parnian Empire, see Parthian Empire 

Parthian (Parnian) Empire, 397 
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tion from, 95 n., 96, 646 

rom, +» 96, 646, 648, Geo; 
founding of, 96, 99 and is ic n.; SG 
Constantinople from, 51-2, 92, 93; sce of, 
96, 99 n., 100, 100 n., 528; siege of (circa 
807), 99, 264, 336 


Patristic Age, Greek writi 

pire, 103 n., 209; renounces Patrologia Graeca, ed, by LE Mu : 

Paul, as Paulicians’ eponym, 668-70, 677. 8o 
» 


691 


Paul, St., 58, 355, 485, 668, 6 
be 5; 405, » 679 and n., 680, 


Paul of Samosata, Patriarch of Antioch (260- 


72), 665 n., 669-70, 672, 673 and n., 678 
683 n. EL 


Paul, Paulician heresiar 

Paulianism, 665 and n. LM 
Paulician Formula, 675 

Paulician refugees, 679, 680, 681 
Paulicianism: area of, 654; suppression of, 


379 
Paulicians, 112, 300, 379 and n., 408, 6 
655, 660, 668-84; Churches: AB 
(?in Armenia), 680; ‘Ephesos’ (at 
Massisah), 682; 'Kolossaf' (at Argaoun), 
682; ‘Laodhikeia’ (at Koinokhórion), 
681; ‘Macedonia’ (at Kívossa), 679; 
‘Philippi’ (at Antioch-up-against-Pisidia), 
680; and Dualism, 654, 662, 674-5, 
697; East Roman, 675-04; heresiarchs: 
Constantine-Silvanus (? 654-81), 678-9; 
Gegnesios- Timothy (717-46), 680; Joseph- 
Epaphródhitos (747-83), 680-1; Paul 
(prae 717), 680; Séryios-Tykhikós (801- 
35), 681-2; Symeon-Titus (?681-4), 679; 
Vaánés (783-801?), 681; and marriage, 
663; meaning of name, 668; and Oath of 
Union (555), 668, 670; as Pavliciani, and 
synonyms, 697 n.; Philippopolitan, 664-5; 
resettlements of, 82, 85 and n., 86 
Paullus, L. Aemilius, 554, 557 
Pausanias (Regent of Sparta), and court 
ceremonial, 190-1 
Pavia, 279 
Pavlopétri Island, 650 
Pechenegia, 459, 509, 599 
Pecheneg dzergha, in Emperor's kit, 197 
Pechenegs, 57, 213, 349, 426, 432-3, 434 n- 
443-4; De Adm. Imp. on, (quoted) 458-60, 
599, 603; East Roman subsidies for, 505-9; 
Magyars driven off Steppe by (896) 416, 
421, 423, 448, 451-7, 464-8; migration 
of, 451-2, 522; on north bank of Danube 
(917), 220, 33940, 457 n- 458; raids by, 
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Pechenegs (cont) i 
on Kievan territory, 449 
by (972), 431; a8 Turkis. 
Pella, 629 
Peloponnesian Greek pagans, : 
514 and n., 527, 579, 619 eet 
Peloponnesian Slavs, see Slavs, 
nesian 


619; de- 
ésos, 77, 21% 513 
eren of, 86; East Roman rule re- 


established in (804/5 or 805/6); ae 99; 
Sue A x Pa O47; ification of 
i in ; ] ho 
peris 93; Greek population of iem 
lodged by Slavs, not (?) by 3 Me xis 
96 n.; as industrial region, 4n eee 
settlements in, 87 and n.; overland r e 
to, from Constantinople, 51, 92) 93; 
refugee settlements in, 276, , 650; 5 
Graecizing of, 97; resettlement in, 95 an i 
n., 96 and n.; return of refugees to, 96, 99; 
Slav invasion of, as break with past, 6 5071; 
Slav settlements in, 579; Slavizing of, 
649 and n.; Slavonic place-names in, 628, 
630, 631, 649 
Pelopénnésos, théma, 51, 52, 224, 251, 


h-speaking, 442 


conversion of, 


261- 


5, 325 
Péneiós R., see Salamvría R. 
Pentapolis, Ravennate, 439, 622 n. 
Pepin, Charlemagne's son, 278, 279 
Péra Island, 76 n., 638 n. 
Peráni Bay, 76 n., 638 n. 
Perekop, 445 n. 
Pergamon, 85; as Rome's ally, 323 
Peri Paradhromés Polémou, 110, 112 n., 143, 173; 
199, 288, 289, 292, (quoted) 297, 299, 304. 
313, 317, 612 
Peristeraí, monastery of St. Andrew at, 171 
and n., 172 and n., 174 n. 
Perkri, 120, 381 n., 402 
Perrhaivía, 622 n. 
‘Pérsai’, i.e. Turks, 547 
Persarmenia, 78, 85, 400, 404; Arsacid 
monarchy abolished there (428), 397; 
Monophysites in, 107 
Persarmenia, Persian, 237 
Persarmenia, Roman, 230, 237; retroceded 
to East Roman Empire (628), 398 
Persarmenia, western, ceded to East Roman 
Empire (591), 397-8; retroceded to East 
Roman Empire (628), 398 
Perseus, King of Macedon, 555 : 
Persia, Muslim ghazis from, to Tarsós, 114 
Persian army, 234-5; cavalry, 313 
Persian Empire: 
— Achaemenian, 70, 414, 415, 543, 567 n.; 
court ceremonial of, 190-1, 541; inscrip- 
vfions of, 461, 541-2, 623; invasion of 





i Svyátoslav killed 


Greece by, 210; overthrown b 
the Great, 81, 659; records, for aexander 
Khaldhia, 225 
— Sasanian, 311 n., 397, 399, 
549. 508, 618; Arab conquest gi] 
conquest of Armenia by, 396; cae ; 
190; peace with East Roman Em of, 
(628), 230, 398; at war with East Rov 
Empire (572-91) 73, 632-3, 63 an 
(604-28), 230, 282 5n; 
Persian expeditionary forces reach Ch 
cedon (609, ? circa 616, 626), 76, 138 al. 
Persian invasions, of East Roman Empire. 
Persian literature, 56-7 »213 
Persian occupation of: Egypt (616-628) ) 
44, 77 and n. 212, 324; Mesopota 19» 
(606-10 to 629), 77 and n.; Palestine (6: a 
14 to 629), 77 and n., 324; Syria Gis 
to 629), 77 and n., 324 4 
Persians, 31, 521n.; Babekite Penia 
refugees in East Roman Empire, rh 
102n.; defeated by Ephthalite Huns (48. b 
399; defeated by Spartan Regent Ba! 
sanias, 190; Heraclius’s offensive against 
(Theophanes), 234; ‘Mavrikios’ on, 29, 
618; opposed by Khazars and Turks 
(circa 567-78, 589), 441; replaced by Arabs 
(Taktikd), 294; as traders, 56 
personal names, 446, 461, 595 n., 623 and n, 
649 n., 690 n., 691 > 
Pertusi, A., 232, 238 
Pervoünd, King of the Rhynkhinoi Slavs, 
91, 97 and n., 98 and n., 99 n., 103, 239 
n., 534 


Peter the Great, 582 

Peter II Orseolo, Doge of Venice, 280 
Peter, St., 355, 485 

Peter, Tsar of Bulgaria (927-69), 16, 107 n, 


354, 362, 367-9, 665, 686, 688, 695; 
gazetted as Emperor, 361 and n., 369 


Petronás, uncle of Emperor Michael III, 3o, 


596 n.; defeats Amir of Malatiyah (863), 
29, 109 n., 110 and n., 111, 285 n., 300, 
516, 583 


Petronás Kamatérós, 444 and n. 
Petrus Hegumenus, 666, 668, 676 and n, 


679 


Petrus Siculus, 663 and n., 665, 666, 668, 


669, 676 and n., 677 and n., 678n, 
679 n., 681 


Phanaghóreia, 442 

Phanároia, 669, 677, 680 

Phaselís, 260 n. 

Pherai, 99 n. 

Philáretos, St. (702-92), 118 and n., 123-4, 


139, 141, 173-4, 180-1 


Philip, Roman Emperor (244-9), 282 
Philip II, King of Macedon, 567 n. 


Bins of 
















































és, East Roman Em- 
Aippikós Vardhánés, 
pee (11-13), 85 
:apoi, 95, 106 n- : 
Pal (Philippoupolis), 86, 95, 102 n., 
n 358, 360 645, 663, 690, 697, 698 
106 n. 


and n- 6 

N 123-4, 199 
phiiokálé» aab olôyion of (899), 60, 191, 
Philó! n 194, 201 N., 202, 227 N., 230, 

192 à 246-74 passim, 284, 286 n., 325, 
242 2 on Bulgars, 365, 383; fossilized 


926, 54. ds and hybrid Graeco-Latin 
Lo pounds in vocabulary of, 567; on 
Ci 


Muslims, 383; on precedence for Roman 


See, 370 371; 383 

Phoenicia, 115; 323 

Phoenician alphabet, 511, 521 n. 

Phoenician traders, 39 

Phokádhes, House of Phokás, 22, 170, 258 

Phokás, Emperor (602-10), 234, 363, 470 

Phokís, 118, 628, 630 

Photios, Patriarch, 4 n., 30, 527, 547, 577 n., 
84, 585, 588-9, 598, 610 and n.; debars 
bas I from communion (867), 356, 491, 
609; and dissident sects, 665 n., 666, 676; 
encyclical letter of (866), 675; and reli- 
gious superstition, 539, (quoted) 540, 541; 
on Rhos, 447; sends mission to Kiev, 29 

and n., 59, 436, 437 and n.; Sermons II- 
IV of, 675; Slavonic studies, school of, 
founded by, 367 

Phoundayiayítai, 690 and n. 

Phrygia, as Roman province, 32, 302 

Phrygians (Muski), as progenitors of Ar- 
menians, 396 

Phthiotís, 628, 630 

Picts, 351 n. 

Pierian coastal plain, 629 

Pindus Range, 563, 627, 630 

Pirenne, Henri, 68 

Pisa, 55 n.; Scandinavian attack on (860), 


47 

Pisidia, 240 and n. 

place-names, 418 and n., 421-2, 440, 453, 
456-7, 582, 622 n., 623 n.; Hellenic, non- 
survival of some famous, in Pelopónnésos, 
650; Slavonic, 76 n., 77 n., 101, 103 n., 
104, 619, 620 n., 625 and n., 626-31, 646, 
649 

Platánion, 85 and n. 

Plato, 672 

Pliny the Elder, Historia Naturalis cited, 624 

Pliska, 359 and n., 550 n. 

Plutarch, 293 

Podhandés (Bozanti), Muslim raiders an- 
nihilated by East Romans at (878), 111 
and n., 300 

ima, 217 
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Poland, as Roman 
Catholi ist 
à ic Christian, 437, 


496, 497, 518-1 
Polianians, 454 
Polovtsi, see Qipchaq 
hari 197, 293 

olybius, 70, 

Polyefktos, e M 
Pombciópolis, derivation of po: t and n, 
Póndos, 47, 216 name, 552 
` Pontic Cappadocia, see Ci 
Portés Pass, 6445; —-— 
Porto Ráfti, 638 n. 
Portugal, 38; M 
Poznan, 620 n, 
Praevalis, Diocletianic-Co, 
nx and n., 561 n. 
P : m csdonian Christianity, see Mono- 
Prefect's Book, see i 
Preslav, 104 and x rai ple, Prefect 
515 n., 523 n., 623 n, : i i 
Prespa, 536 n., 627 
Préveza, Gulf of, 627, 630 
Principate, Age of the (31 n.0.-A.D. 284), 
92, 194, 211, 225, 265, 293, 302 n. 
526 n., 554-70 fassim, 659 ? 

Príné, 85 and n. 

Priscian, 560 n. 

Priscus, 72, 74 

Procopius, 237, 570, 636 

Prokónnésos, 261 

Prokopía, wife of Michael I, 264 

Prokópios, expedition to Italy of (880), 264 

Propontis, 97 n. 

Prousa, see Prusa 

Provátou Kástron, 95, 106 n. 

Provence, Spanish Muslims in, 493 n. 

495-6 

Prusa (Proüsa), 71, 229 n. 

Prussians, 438 

Pruth (Prut, Vroutos) River, 439-40, 452 

and n., 457, 461, 468 and n. 
pseudo-Symeon Magister, (quoted) 22, 587~ 
91, 595, 607-11 

Ptolemy, the geographer, 624 

Pydna, Battle of (167 5.c.), 554 

Pylai, on Gulf of Ismit, 221, 234, 299 n. 

Pylai Kilikías, see Cilician Gates 

Pyrenees Mountains, 469, 493 


‘appadocia 


uslim Portugal, 446, 447 


nstantinian pro. 


Qaāliqalā, see Theodosiópolis 

Qangli nomads, 426-7 

Qarluq nomads, 426 
ars, 40 

Gace Anb principality at Melazgerd, 
402, 406 

Qazan, Khanate of, 519; Qazan Tatars, 
209 n., 433, 442 


3c 








ans, Polovtsi); nomads, 209 n 
7 


442: 7 
2 
pid Apart) nomads, 427 
wf of 276 — 
stions n Soha o Evangelist, The, 689 
Guin the, 389; 394 
Qyzyl Irmaq River, ! 9 


invasion of Italy (405), 271 






















































Radagaisus's 
Raetia, 7! 


brovnik, 
Ragusa (Du loses indepen! 


siege 3 (868), 280, 336, 472 


+» 6 

Rambo capture of (964), 342 and 
n, 474 

Raoúsin, se Ragusa 


Ragga End Roman exarchate of, 278, 
a H 


439, 487, 488, 622 n-; Lombard conquest 
of (751), 228, 47% 514. 
Reggio di kr ste Rhíyion 
raptus m 478-9, 520; German cross- 
ing of (406-7), 388. 
UR pr 
Rhíon, 627, 
see Rialto 

Lope da di Calabria), 75, 76 n., 

95 n., 646, 648 
Rhodes, 113, 240 n., 323, 331 2. 343 
Rhodópé, 73, 950. 194, 267, 561 n., 626, 


dence (1805); 276; 
566 


629 Heute . 
Rhomaic Greek, 546-51; Rhomaic-speaking 
world, 222 
Rhomania, 82, 110, 121, 196-7, 212 n., 314, 
438. See also East Roman Empire 
Rhomanópolis, 109 n., 146, 257 
Rhomanós I Lekapénós (920-44), 10-13, 
24, 28, 52, 67, 93, 169, 480, 608, 610, 649; 
as Admiral of Fleet, 9, 327; Ardhanoüd- 
zin evacuated by, 407; Asia Minor offen- 
sive of (926), 165; Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus eclipsed by (919-44), 2 n., 6 n., 
7» 10, 15, 18, 21 n., 23, 185-6, 188, 366, 
600-1; Constantine Porphyrogenitus given 
precedence by, 7n., 22; Constantine 
Porphyrogenituson, (quoted) 16, (quoted) 
17, 57; death of (948), 5n, II, 
15 n., 607; deposed and exiled (944), 7 n., 
10, 11 n., 16, 17, 19, 21, 153; as Emperor 
(920), 9, 10, 27; and Fatimid envoys, 337; 
gives Imperial bride to Emperor of Bul- 
garia, 16, 362; hostel founded by, 223 and 
nj Mesopotamía (théma) enlarged by, 2 575 
D pi ge of, 145, 146 and n, 183-4, 367; 
and Peace with Bulgaria (927), 360-3, 


444» 449» 451, 457 


Rafti Island, rs Raotsin), 70, 267, 269, 


Index 


^ 366, 369, 380, 553, 686; ang Pe 


Danube (917), 220, 339, 
457 n» 458; Seléfkeia made ; iS 
258, 576 n.; settles Chur, ch o théng 
(920), 491; tribute of Ezeritaj and Oven 
reduced by, 101; at war with Malinga 
368 n. Bulgari 
— Novels of (agrarian legislation) 

No. 2 (?929), with co-Empe, ^? 0% i 
tine and Christopher, 13. s. Cons, 
149-51, 157 D., 170 n., 172 and n 146 y, 
(934), with co-Emperors Con? No, 5 
Stephen, and Constantine, NStantine, 
147 N., 149, 150 n., 151-5, 163 » ld6n 

o, 


By; 


172 
Rhomanós IT (959-63), 12, 18n 
112 n, 361 n., 433, 465, 607, eut 96, 
to, from Constantine Porphyrogeri, Vite 
Adm. Imp., quoted), 16; De Adm, its (De 
cated to, 348, 578, 581, 582 - 
599; tries to poison Con 
phyrogenitus (?), 3 
— Novels of (agrarian legislatio; 
No. 15 (post November 955). t H 
157; No. 16 (March 962), 158 and, s 
Rhomanós III Árgyros ( 1028-54) nis 
Rhomanós IV Dhioyénés (1068-71) in " 
410; coinage of, 566 102 088 
Rhomanós, son of Constantine 
381 and n. 
Rhomanós, son of Stéphanos Lek. 
Rhomanós, the melodhós, 551n. 
Rhomanós Mouselé, 169 
Rhóne Delta, Scandinavian raiders in (858) 
and 859/60), 447 and n. 3 
Rhóne River, 469, 520 
Rhos (Russians), 39, 432-3, 457, 459-60, 
503, 506-9; Danube crossed by (907), 
340; envoys of, in Constantinople (858), 
431 and n., 445, 447-8; in reign of Basil I 
(867-86), 498; as Khazars’ potential enemy, 
444-5; naval raids of, on Constantinople 
(860, 907, 941), 29, 46, 114, 336, 348, 430, 
447-8, 450, 515, 539-40, 611; Orthodox 
Christian missions to, 29 n., 436-7; Rhos 
pirates, northern Asia Minor raided by, 
114, 447; route of, from Kiev to Con- 
stantinople (De Adm. Imp.), 581-2, 599, 
604; ships of (monóxyla), 430; as traders, 
62, 448, 449-50 
Rhos, as ethnikon, 445; as Majüs (Magians, 
Le. pagans), 446; as Rusios (Liutprand), 
446 and n.; as Scandinavians, 445-7, 644 
Rhynkhinoi, 97; Rhynkhinos, 97 n. 
Rialto (Rhívandon), 279 and n. 
Rif, the Moroccan, 476 
Romagna, Latin-speakers in, 566 
Roman Army, 211, 293, 557, 685; abandons 


M P dedi. 
> marriage of 
Stantine Por. 


Lekapéngs, 


apénós, r2 
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for manipular formation, 316; 
Hem (Polybius), 306-9; cataphract 
equipment, 31! n.; high. commands, 
organization of, 193, 225-6; infantry, 283; 
as instrument for Romanization, 231; 
Latin as language of, 558; no equivalent 
for ‘théma’ in, 231; as polyglot, 569-70; 
withdrawal of, from Dacia, from Agri 
Decumates, from Britain, 71-2 À 
Roman Church (i.e. Church of See of City of 
Rome) 351 and n., 352-3, 400, 483-4, 
510, 517-18, 652-3, 677 n.; allegiance of, 
transferred from East Roman Empire 
(753). 4723 originally Greck-speaking, 
485; territorial domain of, 485-6; terri- 
tories of, transferred to Constantinopolitan 
Church (Ecumenical Patriarchate), 489- 
90, 514715- See also Papacy . 
Roman conquests, in Mediterranean basin, 
6 
ian S urs Hellenization of, 567 
Roman dominions, in North-West Africa, 


aren and East Roman treatment of 
prisoners, 384 

Roman Empire, 12-14, 26, 30-2, 35, 59, 
82, 124, 211, 485, 620, 659; Christianity in 
barbarian successor-states of, 394; con- 
verted to Christianity, 399, 485; currency 
of Greek and Latin languages in, 556-8; 
Diocletianic-Constantinian regime in 
(284-602), see Diocletianic-Constantinian 
regime, above; division of (395), 470-1, 487; 
and eruption of Muslim Arabs (post 632), 
228-9; fall of, in western provinces (476), 
26, 195, 206, 354, 473 n., 481, 510-11, 
524, 561, 684; Frankland as successor- 
state of, 478; half-century of anarchy in 
(235-84), 71, 211; import of cereals to, 
211-12; and partition of Armenia (387), 
404; resettlement in, 71; sea power, 323; 
in South-West Asia, temporary débâcle 
of (235), 71; trade and industry in, 38, 
39, 43 

Roman history, 
thémata, 224 

Roman provinces, overrun by Slavs, 263, 513 

Roman roads: Constantinople-Singidunum, 
358; Constantinople-Sirmium, 105; Via 
Egnatia, 102 n., 358, 627 

Romance languages, see languages, Romance 

Romano-Arab frontier, 246 n., 289, 286, 
302 n., 328, 669 

Romano-Arab treaty (688/9 or 689/90), 87, 
328, 345 n. 

Romano-Bulgarian relations, 358-76 

Romano-Bulgarian wars: (755-75), 90, 339; 
681, 685; (807-13), 92, 105; peace treaty 


and the East Roman 
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(817), 106 and n.; (8 

, +3 (804-6), 
364 385. 458, 637, 686; (913-27), 92, 9 
33°, 337, 339, 374, 376, 498-9, 697 GR; 
Peace settlement (927), 360. 361, 386, 


686; (966-72), 376; (976- 
376, 637 3163 (976-1018), ga, 345, 


Romano-Ca ini i 
en son 8 War, First (264-241 
omano-Jewish War Es 
Romano-Muslim eae i 
" 308-93, 499 
omano-Paulician War E 
Romano-Ostrogothic War QS bl» 86 
Romano-Persian wars: (572-91) "By se 
471, 632, 635n.; peace-treaty aan, 
397; (604-28), 79, 137, 230, api, ga4, 
n 295 415, 471, 508, 618 xs 
omano-Pisan naval battle (11 
Romano-Russian treaties one ^n 945) 
46, 62, 446 and n., 448 à 8801s 
Romano-Saracen wars, 388 
omano-Seleucid War (192-1 B.C. 
M 403 i T, 
omans: as bilingual notionall -6; 
inhabitants of the city of Ree Rd dd 
in Constantinople, 19 and n.; Jews 
evicted from Palestine by (135), 97; as 
Romanized Illyrians, 482 
Rome, 19 n», 44, 58 and n., 93, 493, 494; ad- 
ministrative innovations of Augustus in, 
202; as capital of Ducatus Romanus, 487, 
489, 496; as capital of unified Italy (1870), 
484; Charlemagne crowned as Emperor of 
the Romans at (800), 480, 487; geo- 
graphical situation of, 206-7, 208; Greek 
language, currency of, in, 556; law school 
at, 568 
— Papal Court's migration from (1309), 
483. See also Papacy 
— Patriarchate of, 352, 483-4, 489-90, 496. 
See also Roman Church 
— population of (ninth century), 219 
— sacked by Vandals (455), 484 
— sacked by Visigoths (410), 216, 484 
— threatened by African Muslims (846, 849), 
495-6 
— walls: Aurelianic, 217; Leonine, 496 
Romwald, Duke of Benevento, 439 
Rorik of Jutland, 447 
Rostislav, ruler of Moravia, 515 n. 
Rotrud, daughter of Charlemagne, 481 
Roumanian speakers, 428. See also languages, 
Roumanian : 
Rüm, for East Romans, East Roman Empire, 
M a den) 6 
uotsi (Sweden), 440 n. 
Rurik, House of, 445; Rurik of Novgorod, 


447 


$1, 92, 93, 337, 


Bes of prisoners, 








Rurik, " 
i rsonal name, 
vian Blavonic ethnikon, 

i r Rhos, 44 


445 


of grain 
li aded of (123718), 
ification of, 449 
ass, “extent of, 433 
e; para 
khstan under, 432 




































vite un 
Russia, present-c2' 
Russia, Soviet regim 
ploughing in Kaza 
Russia, trans-Steppe; 
names in, compoun f 
Mažar or Možar, 418 and n. 
Russian Empire, 209, 415 
Russian history, and Rhos, 644 nd 
Russian language see languages, 

Russian Primaty Chronicle, 
and n., 451, 454 
Russians, 196, 433; 
Roman Army, 167; 

Mongols, 212 n. 


9) 671 
Rustamids, 476 and n. 


Saepinum (Sepino), 277, 439 
Saghoudhatai, 533 : 
Sahara, 492; Arab traders in, 56 
St. Afxéndios, Mount, 299 n. 
St. Félix-de-Caraman, 691 
saints, see under proper names 
Saka nomads, 414, 429 
Salamis, 76 n., 638 n. 
Salamvriá (Péneiós) River, 623 n., 627, 629 
Salerno, 267, 277 
Saljüq, as eponym, 427 
Saljüq Turks, Saljüqs, 37, 70, 120 n., 229 n., 
282, 321, 410; conquest of Asia Minor by, 
322, 472 ! 
Salóna (Salonae), 276, 603 
Samander, 434 and n., 443 
Samarra, 403 n., 404, 405 n., 406 
Samo, resistance movement of Slavs against 
Avars led by (circa 623), 621 
Samonás (judge), 172 and n, 174 n. 
Sámos Island, as headquarters of Kara- 
visianoi, 325. See also East Roman Na 
Sámos, théma, 134, 224, 252, 259 n., KM 
261, 284n., 325. See also East Roman 
Sima (l 
sámos), Mount, 299 n. 
Samasota, Samósata (Sama, 
i899 669, 678 and 1.5 fall of 





109 n, 121, 
(958), 319 


. converted to 
56, 459, 497. 6093 a0), 351. 
Russia, Ern th odox Christianity (o iy 


419-20; Musco 


troopers of, 505; 


lace- 
European, p! 
ded with ethnikon 


The, 62, 434, 446 


as mercenaries in East 
as slaves, exported by 


Russo-Turkish wars: ( 1768-74), 209; ( 1828- 


Sacconi, Raynier (Raynerius), 664, 689, 690 


Index 
6 . dina- Samsāt, see Samosata 
= as Slavonic rendering of Scan Samuel, Tsar of Western pu. 


Igar 

1014), 107 n., 167, 296, 3 Ma 

Sancti Demetrii Martyris pod 403, 4h 

461, 463, 529-39, 635 and n, 60> 3A 

Sangários River, 301 ^» 936, 6s 
Sanhaja Berbers, 494 


Eastern 8-19, 653; Crimean s 

prios Bh 437 3! d rol of (1774) Santa Severna, 268 

Tatars brought un: F om, 212 n.; Mon- Santiago de Compostela, raided 
rom, 4 


Saparda nomads, 421 
Sevordik 
Saracens, 34, 35, 36, 54; 
Thessaloniké sacked $ t Piu TSairg 
Sart River, see Seret River 94, 106, 586 
Saratov, place-names, co 
ethnikon Mazar or Moi wt : 
Imperial Russian Government of fo 
Sardica, Sárdica, Serdhik& (Sofia) > 41 
102 n., 105 and n., 106 n. ‘ 
626, 632, 645 
Sardinia, 227 n., 228, 469; Sar 
there any Greek-speaking?, 
Sarigur nomads, 426 
Sarkel, 455, 508 
Sarmatai, Sarmatians, 460, 62 , 624: 
displaced by, 211, His Hiph) Skyths 
Sarüj, 319 94 
Sarván, 624 
Sasanids, see Persian Empire, 
Satista, 102 n. 
Sa'üdi Arabia, 412 
Sava River, 620 n. 
Sávartoi, 422-4; Sávartoi-Aspháloi 
See also Saparda, Sevordik, Spalaei 
Saveiroi, 428 
Saxons, 65; Ottonid Saxon rulers of East 
Francia and eventually of Holy Roman 
Empire, 350, 478-9, 483 
Saxony, 348, 363, 369, 371 
Sayf-ad-Dawlah, 111 andn., 1120., 114, 119, 
317, 393; sends embassy to Constantinople 
(946), 389, 499 
Scandinavia, 56, 350, 449; Roman Catholic 
Christianity in, 496, 518-19 
Scandinavian languages, see languages, 
Scandinavian 
Scandinavian personal names, Slavonic 
renderings of, 446 
Scandinavian place-names, 582 
Scandinavian raids, raiders, 348, 350, 445; 
in eastern Mediterranean (858-61), 447; 
against Seville (843/4), 446 n. 
Scandinavians, 29, 454; in Dniepr basin, 
348, 430, 522; as Rhos, 445-7; and Volga 
route from Baltic, 449 
Scheffer, Johannes, 238, 614-17 
Schlumberger, G., 266 
Scipio Africanus Major, 672; Scipios, the, 355 


~3- See also Bis 
n 


Tmer 

81, 
$9 

+ 358, 360, 622 = 


i i > 
d mans; Were 
572 


Sasanian 





Index 


Scriptor Incertus de Leone, 263, 264 
Scylitzes, 5e€ Skylidzés 
Scythia, Roman province of (the Dobruja), 
c6, 235, 561 n, 635. See also Skyth 
Empire, Skythia, Skyths 
Sebastian of Salamanca, 447 
Sebeos, 398 i 
ine River, 5: 
kei 42; kleisoára made into théma 


258 
Hos Šihéma, 109 n., 224, 251, 259 n. 
260 n., 288-9, 382; detached (possibly) 
from Anatolikof, 245 — 
Seleucid Empire, Seleucidae, 323, 396-7, 
402, 543. 567 n. 
Selinous, 259 n. 
Selymvría, 217 
Senegal, 56, 494 M 
i see Saepinu: 
eee (Ceuta), 228 and n.; Septensiani, 
227-8 
timania, 493 n. 
n. 516; present-day, 490, 624, 625 
Serbo-Croat, see languages, Serbo-Croat 
Serbs, 380, 428; conveyed to Illyricum by 
Heraclius, 269, 514, 621, 623 n., 624-5; 
as ex-nomads, 349; become Slavonic- 
speaking, 624; as Trívalloi, 547 
Seret (Sarát, Séretos, Sirat) River, 424, 439, 
440, 451, 452 n., 456, 457 and n., 461, 
468 and n., 522 
Sergius III, Pope (904-11), 491 
Serrhés, 629 i 
Séryios-Tykhikós, Paulician heresiarch, 
(801-35), 677, 681-2, 683 n., 695-7; 
Sergian Paulicians, 688-9, 695, 696 
Servía, 625 and n., 695 n. 
Sevásteia (Sivas), 109, 246 n., 251 n., 300, 
82 
Sceisten, théma, 224, 246 and n., 251, 257; 
detached from Anatolikoí or Armeniakoí, 
246 and n. 
Sevastopol, founded 1783, 275 n. 
Ševčenko, I., 25 and n. 
Severians, 428, 454 
Severus, L. Septimius, Emperor (193-211), 
10 
Seville Scandinavian raid on (843/4), 447 
Sevordik, 422. See also Saparda, Sávartoi 
Shamkür, 422, 450 n. 
Shi'ah, Shi'is, 378, 475, 476 and n., 477 and 
n., 478 and n. 
Shirvan, as possibly representing: ethnikon 
‘Serb’, 624 
Sicard, Duke of Benevento, 276 
Sicily, 94 n., 208, 266 and n., 267, 479, 483, 
492; Aghlabid foothold in (827), 473-4; 


as base for Muslim conquests, 267, 336, 


— Muslim conquest of 
326, 341-3, 460, 472-4, 
also Muslims, Sicilian, 

— Norman Conquest of, 50, 65, 


— refugees in, from Laconia (?) 
96 n. i 


— transferred from R. 
Politan Patriarcha: 


— See also East Roma 
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36, 273 .; in Ki 
Two Sicilies, 276 ^? ^^ Kingdom of 


27 
(807-902), 277, 280, 
478, 477 n. See 


94 
76 and n, 


oman to Constantino. 
te (732 or Post-75 1) 


356, 489 


Sikelía, théma n Navy, Sicily aud 


Sicily ultra Farum, Kingd. 
Sídhé, 259 n. , ye 
Sidonian piece-goods (sendat) 
idoni: c 52, 198 
Siegfried, Bishop of Parma, 1$, 60 ? 
Sieyés, Abbé (quoted), 3 
Sighrianés monastery, 578 
Signeus, as Slavonic rendering of Scandi- 


navian personal name, 446 


Sikelia, théma, 224, 252, 264, 266-7, 268 n. 


See also Sicily 


Silas, companion of St. Paul, 679 
Silverius, Pope (536-7), 487-8 
Simbirsk, place-names, compounded with 


ethnikon Magar or Molar, in former 
Imperial Russian Government of, 418 n. 


Sinbad the Sailor, 56 

Singidunum (Belgrade), 358, 634, 6 
Sinipé, 83 » 35%, 034, 045 
Siraf, 56 

Sirat River, see Seret River 

Sirmía, Avar deportees in, 73-5, 96-7, 260, 


273, 324, 438, 461-2, 621, 635, 639 n. 


Sirmium, 73, 620 n.; Avar capture of (582), 


634, 635; Sirmium-Constantinople road, 
105, 626, 645 


Sisínnios, Admiral of Imperial Fleet, 75 and 


n., 639 n. 


Sivas, see Sevásteia 

Skíathos, 75 and n., 266 n., 639 n. 
Sklavésianof, 101 n. 

Sklaviníai, Sklavinías, 77, 89, 90 n., 91-2, 


98, 102 n., 103, 105, 106, 514; annexed by 
Bulgaria, 345, 358, 520; colonization of 
Asia Minor from, 85, 88, 90; East Roman 
colonists for (809), 46 n., 94; transferred 
from Roman to Constantinopolitan Patri- 
archate (732 or post-751), 356 . 

Sklavinías, Peloponnesian, subjugation of, 
95 n., 262, 263, 264 

Sklérof, Sklerós, 262, 263 

Skopof (Skoplje), 626-7 

Skumbi River, 627 

Skylés, 97 n., 98 n. 
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758 . id manu- Slovenes, 454, 623 
d (Scylitzes), 2% 608; Madri: Smbat Bagratuni (Prince Smbat 
Sky! f chronicle of, 25 fessor) (826-55), 405-6, 670 ins the C. 
n 


script of € IB , 
kytt ire, 415 — , ; Skyths, Smbat I Bagratuni (890-9; . 

pun Er Pads, Skythai, inp piis Smbat of Zarchawan, 675 +” 070 n. 
y! d n, 211, 215 in Smyrna, 38, 221, 261 


n . 
Hr n., 432, 434 um 56; n Sofia, see Sardica 
> ntine li 547 ; Solomon, 7 
Byzantine literatures H ^ Don River, 210 , 
Skythia on Steppe r homanfa (581/2-586/7), Soron 588 
Slav invasions o rr » 397 Tm 
89 and n., 232 ophía, wife o ristopher 
Slav Landnahme, 63: ne 632 631, 639 and n. 149 n., 499 n. Lekapëng, 
Slav ships (monóxy a): 43 south of the Sophía, consort of Justin II, 223 
Slav Völkerwanderung 9 Sorrento Peninsula, 276 


, LOT, 230, 245; d ; 
89 ff. am 619-51, 685; Sosthénion (Stenón, Istenye), 587n 


ince) obliterated Soughdhaía, 447, 521 n. 
562- Soviet Azerbaijan, present-day, 39 
Soviet Russia, see Russia, Soviet ed 
Sozópetra (Zápetra, Zibatrah) 8 Pme 
Sozópolis, 626 » 94, 113, 146 
Spain, 52 n., 347, 471, 556, 
tionists in, 667; Arab moana A 
469; forests in, for naval timber 
Sephardic Jews expelled from 38 3n; 
Spain, Muslim, 492, 493 and n., 494; Scd i 
navian raid on (858), 446-7; [Na 
Amirate in, 342; Umayyads as refuges 
in, 470, ` i 
Spanish V odd ee Morin, 
HER es See also Aspálathon 
alaei, Spalei, Spali, 423. í 
"si vartoi-Asphálot ne Pea 


Danube, 7577: 
261, 265, n D el 
n 0i 
er A or to Latin language, F 
” dating of, 631-51 passim; ethnic an 
linguistic changes caused by, 5 7» Mi 
619, 620 and n., 631-2, 637; 64 gs T 
Pelopónnésos, as break with past, p , 
size of, 72; trade and industry affected by, 
, 50 
o ro of Bulgars, 623 and n. 
Slavonic languages, see languages, 
See also place-names, Slavonic 
Slavonic literature, religious, 522 n., 523 n. 
Slavonic-speakers, 103, 107, 349, 427-8, 445 
Slavonic version of Christian liturgy, 351, 
436, 515, 518. See also Slavophone church 
Slavophone church, 104-5, 351 n. 515 n» 
516-17, 686; Slavophone missionaries, ex- y sp 
pelled from Moravia (885), 359, 366, 436 Spanish Christians, 496 
Slavs, 220, 225, 416, 418, 453-4, 471, 513; Spanish language, see languages, Spanish 
attracted by Greek culture, 97-8, as Sparda, satrapy, in Western Asia Minor, of 
Avars’ subjects, 73, 89, 632; as Bulgars’ Weider Persian Empire, 422 es 
subjects (since 680), 358, 359; character also Saparda i 
of, 88-9; defeated in Thrace (583/4), 638; Sparta, 39, 76 n., 201, 535, 649 n.: i 
in East Roman Army, 79-80, go; Graeciz- settlers in, 86; defeated a eee 
ing of, 77 and n.; land distribution cus- B.C.), 97; Achaemenian court ceremonial 
toms of, alleged, 1250. ‘Mavrikios’ on, aped by Regent Pausanias, 190 
291; military equipment of, 634 and n.; Spartans, 543 
a Pelopónnésos, 47, 52, 90-1, 97; Sper, 403 
onicle of Monemvasía on (quoted), 262; — Sphaktéría Island, 650 
pios of, in théma Strymón, 268 Split, see Spalato 
EN Dos attacked by (? 677), 97 n., Spoleto, 277; Cathar church of, 691 
" M. zd NUM Š Sporádhes Islands, 76n. 
Slavs, fecic. 2 ia Sreit, Slavonic rendering of Latin ‘Sir- 
Slavs, Paloson 2 480 mium', 620 n. 
Bo4 ponnesian: revolts of: (between Stara Zagora, see Vérrhoia 
4/5 or 805/6 and 811), 99, 527-8; — Stavráki i i 
(841-2), 100, 336; taxation of 100 d : nivei (Mardai te captain) 2, 9I, 249 
3,000 settled in Laghouvardia x ^ Stavrákios (Patrician) » expedition of, to 
na South- Macedonian, alphabet for lan- cn ped rus 96, 98 
age of, invei : n » He d 3 
and Methódhice, 9. 3o us RICO Stenón, see Sosthénion 
Slavs, Strymonian, 97 and n., 268 Stéphanos (Stephen) Lekapénós, 7n, 22, 
Slavs, Wallachian, 430, 617, 6:8, 63: 23, 33, 150 n.; deposes Rhomanós I, 10, 
D y II n., 12, 19, 21, 159; interned, 11 


dop. 
Qu), 


Slavonic. 





Index 
: ith co-Emperors — S; i n 
__ Novel of: No. 5 (934), wi P ymeon (Imperial i 
Rhomanós, Constantine, and Constan- Symeon Magister a Toae, 166 n, 
tine, 147 n5 149) 159 3 shi isi 587, 589-91, 594, 66-12” 300 4% 
Stephános, master of a corn-ship, and vision Symeon Metaphrastes 25, 608 


f St. Demetrius, 530 
stphen II/III, Pope (752-7). 472 


hi H 
SIP ple (886-93), son of Basil I, 595, — Symvátios (i.e. Smbat) 
598 x of T. 6 
hen Asoghik of Taron, 7o n. 
Sr Stephen of Surozh (Sughdaia), 447 
Steppe, see Eurasian Steppe 


lavésianof, 90, 91, 101 n. 

eva round Lübeck, 101 

Stilicho, 271 

Stóckle, A., 206 

Strabo, the geographer, 397 

Stratéghikón, see *Mavríkios', Stratéghikón of 

stratiotikà ktémata. See under East Roman 
Empire 

Stratós, 238, 638 

Struma River, see Strymón 

Strumica 106 ] 

Strymón (Struma) River, 97 n., 620 n., 626, 
629, 631; 632 

Strymón district, 95, 97 and n., 268 

Strymón, théma, 106 n., 136 n., 175, 224, 
249, 252; 256, 268-9; as kleisoüra, 268 

Sudan, Western, 56 


Suez, 45 n- 
is fed 521 n. See also Soughdhaía 


Sulla, L. Cornelius, 384 

Sumerian-Akkadian-Babylonian civilization, 
511; Sumerian court ceremonial, 190 

Summa de Catharis et Pauperibus de Lugduno, 
Raynier Sacconi's, 664 . 

Sung dynasty established in China (960), 347 

Sunnah, Sunni Muslims, Sunnis, 378, 475, 
476, 478, 653 

Susa, 190 

Svyátoslav, 340-1, 345, 431, 433, 434 and n., 
496, 449, 504 n., 506, 518 

Swabians, 65 

Sweden, 446 n., 492; Muslim coins found in, 
449; Swedes, 445 

Swedish personal name (Ingvar), 595 n. 

Sylloge Tacticorum Graecorum, 613 

Symeon, Khan of Bulgaria (893-927), 9, 29, 
62, 93, 104-6, 107 n., 146, 336, 340 n., 
366 and n., 367-9, 374, 403, 457 n., 481- 
2; ambitions of, 685-6, 688, 695; attacks 
Constantinople (896), 79, 385; defeated by 
Croats (926), 380; defeats Serbs (925), 
380; and East Roman naval power, 339; 
as ‘Emperor’ (925), 360, 361n., 653, 
689 n.; peace-talks with Rhomanós I (924), 
553; as translator, 390; at war with East 
Roman Empire, 458, 466, 498-9, 520 


mean T itus, Paulic 
F 55, 679 and 
en (Stéphanos) I, Patriarch of Constan- Ryegate Qu M 


ian heresiarch (EBr, 4) 


the Caesar Vård- 


has's son-in-law, 589, 591 n, 


Synghoul (Cinhul) River 
Syracuse; 471; fall of (hae 
yria, 27, 58, 114, 319, 378, 477, 513, 546; 
» 546; 


Adoptionist Christianity in. -3: 

tolic army-corps widhdrawe Nn rep 

Minn 135; Arab Conquest of (636) un 
9. 135. 324. 395-6, 399, 471; Armenian 

deserters in, 167 and n.; Chalcedonianism 
opposed in, 487, 512-15; East Roman 
Army's withdrawal from, to Asia Minor 
229, 237, 252, 253; East Roman trade 
with, 31, 42, 48, 50, 55, 68; Mono. 
physite Christianity in, 80, 82, 107, 394; 
Muslim fleets based on, 328; naval id 
sources of, 323; as part of Diocletianic- 
Constantinian dioecesis Oriens, 225; 
Persian occupation of (613/14-629), 77 
and n., 324, 347; revolt against Greek 
language in, 353. See also East Roman 
Army, Syria 

Syria, Coele, 115; conquered by Antiochus 
ITI (198 n.c.), 323 

Syriac alphabet, 399 n., 521 n. 

Syriac language, translations into, of pre- 
Byzantine Greek works, 389-90, 512. See 
also languages, Syriac 

Syriac writers, on Arab raids into Asia 
Minor, 115 

Syrian Christianity, Syrian Church, 8o, 81, 
82, 670, 672 

Syrian Christians as refugees, 96 n., 138 n. 

Syrian civilization, 511-12 

Syrian origin of East Roman dynasty 
founded by Leo III, 82 

Syrian ships, 337 

Syrians, 85, 88, 521 n.; Thessaloníké sacked 
by Muslim (904), 49; as traders, 38, 6o-1, 
62 

Syrianus, historian, 197 

Syro-Hellenic *culture-compost', 510-12 

Syrtes, the, 352 


Tabari, 79, 112, 113, 385, 388, 390-1 

Tabaristan, 450 

Tacitus, C. Cornelius, 558 

Tafla, see Wall 

Tainaron Peninsula (Máni), 77, 87 0., 514 8» 
619-20, 649, 659, 666, 683 and n. 

Taktikd, see Leo VI, works of 





n., 286 n. 
Talaka, see Wall 
Taman peninsula, 
Tamátarkha, 329 
Tambov, place-names c 


45! and n. 
ompounded wi 


ethnikon Maž 
Imperial Russian 5 
Tang dynasty in China, 



































Government of, 418n 


ut 86- 
Tanühi, al- (949-94) 386-7 
Tarübulus (Tripolis), 319; 698 n. 
Taranta (Derende), 119 
Taranto: East Roma: 


838-40), 267, 279; 
(841), 267, 279 


806), 96 and n., 642 

Tarim River, 429 

Tarón, 405 and n., 408, 671 . 
Tarsan embassy, for exchange of prisoners 
(946), 389, 499, 502-3, 505 

Tarsan Muslims, Tarsans, 112 n., 114, 317, 
337; as East Roman prisoners, 386; fleet 
of, burnt by ‘Abbasid Caliph Mu‘ tadid 
(goo), 344; raiders annihilated at Pod- 
handés (878), 111 and n., 300, 318; ships 
in Sea of Marmara and off Khalkidhiké, 


337 
Tarsós, Tarsis, 58, 77, 114 and n., 301, 318, 
337, 378-80, 682; Ibn Hawkal on (quoted), 
114-15; recaptured by East Roman 
Empire (965), 34, 76, 114, 170, 319; taken 
by Arabs (672/3), 108 and n. 
"Tartars', and Tartarus, 425 
m n Crimean, 209 and n., 449; 
azan (Kazan), 209 n. 
Tira, i ), 209 n., 433, 442 
Tavroménion, 343 n. 
Távros Range, 32, 77, 120 n., 137, 194, 214, 
380, 442, 652; East Roman possessions, 
or of, 291; East Roman Army's 
retreat to north-west side of, 22 
286; ‘Osmanli Turks expansion i. à Ea 
passes through, 88, 108, 112, 246 n. 283 
Tajgetos, Mount, ror, 628, 629 n., 630 
technology, ninth century, and new method 
of harnessing draught-horses 
Tegea, 535 ad 
Ide ta, see Wall 
etz, Kh i i 
Eres an, of Danubian Bulgaria (762. 
: Témbê, Vale 95596,6265. i 








275 
th Teukroí, for Turks, 547 


afar or Možar, in former 


fall of (909), 347; 


n occupation of (circa 


; Muslim occupation of (circa 
OM Venetians defeated at 


Tarásios, Patriarch of Constantinople (784- 


Index 
l 257, 258, Témvrês River, 197 
Taktik Benelevit (tenth century), 257, 25% ay ang (Divrig), 199, 301, 379 676 
n., 2 
en lin Oikos et se 257, Termadzois (Termácz), 600 Ra, 
aktikón Uspenski (circa 9507» A 285 and Tervel, Khan, of Danubia x 
pn 260, 261, 264, 268, 269, 284, 25 18), 338 j Bulgaria os. 


Tervounía, 270 
Tetranghoürin (Tragurium, 


Teutonic languages, see Jan 


Thebes, Boeotian, 39; 
centre, 47, 49, 50 

Thebes, Phthiotic, 99 n. 

Theiss River, see Tisza River 

Themistios, 559 n. 

Theodhoté, 264 

Theódhotos (Paulician), 681, 689 

Theodora, Empress, wife of J ustinian y 
, 


as silk-manufactuy: 
ny 


487-8 
Theodora, Empress, wife of E 
Rhomanós Lekapénós, 9, 149n ™MPeror 


Theodora, Empress, wife of E 
Theóphilos, mother of Emperor M 
III, 81 n., 83 n.; fails to Part Mich; yea 
from Evdhokía Ingeríné, 595; a Mm 
epic and its cargo, 205 pen 
Pag e Paulicians (from 843 onwards), 
Theodora of Afyina, St., 118 
Theodore, tutor of Constantine Por 
genitus, 9 
Theodore of Kaisáreia, 313 
Theodore Reshtuni, 237, 398 
Theodore of Tarsós (602( ?)-690), 
59 
gear the Ostrogoth, Constantino. 
politan Imperial Govern. "s vi 
Pa Tealy, ad ment's vicegerent 
Theodosiópolis (Qālīqalā, Arz-ar-Rum), 86 
229 and n., 251 n., 406, 409-10, 681; East 
Romans’ recapture of (949), 319 
Theodosius I (379-95), 193, 212, 481, 559 
and n.; military organization of, 225-6 
228, 245 , 
Theodosius II (408-50), 559; Greek wills 
made legal by (439), 568; triple land-wall 
of Constantinople built by, 216-17; Uni- 
versity of Constantinople founded by 
(425), 222 
Theodosius III (715-17), 185 n. 
"Theodosius Melitenus, 608 
"Theóktistos (logothétés), 189 n., 190, 590-1 
Theóktistos Vryénnios, 100, 101 
"Theophanes Confessor Chronographus ((?)- 
817), 73, 88, 255, 259, 261, 330, 339, 34^ 
390, 603, 607, 644; on Bulgars, 374, 439 


Phyro. 


58 and n, 


Tráu, t Trogir) 


tonic guages, Teu. 
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455, 461, 463; term ‘Ellas’ used by, im- 
precisely, 636; on Niképhóros 1, 45, 46 
and n., (quoted) 95 and n., (quoted) 96, 
106 n.; on thémata, 234-5, 239; on 
seventh-century Turks, 441 and n. 
hanes Continuatus: four components: 
Books I-IV (813-67); Book V (867-86) 
by Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus; 
Book VI, first part (886-15 June or July, 
948); Book VI, second part (15 June or 
July, 948-61), $n. 15, 607 and n. 
— I Books I-IV; dating of, 576; 539 n., 598; 


quoted 575 : y 
— Book V, Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s 


biography of Basil I: dating of, 576; 582-3, 
587-90, 592-3; 598; quoted 6, 386 n. 

—— Book VI, first part: dating of, 15; 8, 608, 
610-12 3 

— Book VI, second part: dating of, 15; 19 
and n., 21, 169, 194 n., 607; quoted 5, 
19, 21, 245 248 (on Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus) i 

Theophanó (second wife of Rhomanós II), 


TEeóphilos, Emperor (829-42), 29, 39-40, 
83 and n., 84, 100, 102 n., 113, 135, 254-5, 
257, 279; 339; 424, 452, 456, 607, 610 n.; 
and ‘Abbasid Caliph Ma'mün, 389; coin- 
age of, 565; embassy to Lewis the Pious 
(839), 445; Khersón converted to théma by 
(833), 270; and Rhos envoys, 431; Sarkel 
fortress built by, for Khazars, 444; system 
of beacons installed by, 299 and n. 

Theóphilos, éparkhos, 22 

Theóphilos, kinsman of Caesar Várdhas, 


37374 
Theóphovos-Nasr, 83 and n., 84, 85, 102 n., 


1 

Theophylactus Simocatta, 644 

Theophylaktos, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(933-56), 11, 20, 23-4, 223, 610, 665 and 
n. 

Theophylaktos, Archbishop of Okhrida 
(1078-1118), 695 

Theophylidzés, 81 n. 

Thessalia, as Roman province, 239, 263, 265 

Thessalians, in Sancti Demetrii Martyris 
Miracula, 239 

Thessalonian campania, and Slav Völker- 
wanderung, 619, 626, 629 

Thessalonians, 29, 58, 59, 98; as bilingual, 521 

Thessaloníké, 90-3, 97-8, 102 n., 118, 171-2, 

174, 221, 239 n., 260, 266, 359, 581, 619; 

Avar and Slav sieges of: first siege, 635 

and n.; second siege, 99 n., 533, 640; third 

siege, 73 and n., 533-4, 640; Jews in, 38, 

103 n.; Justinian II's expedition to (688/9), 

268; naval expedition to (?post-640), 


9761 
324-5; as non-Slav r 
sack of (1185), 536 mui pam are 
occupation of (1430), 5373 protected by 
t. Demetrius, 528-39; repatriati M 
d eg ion of 
eportees to neighbourhood of, b 
Koüver, 74-5, 462, 464, Gat; sacked by 
Saracen corsairs, Syrians, Muslims (90. M 
49» 94, 106 and n., 335, 343, 388, 536 and 
D» 540; as seat of regional government 
under Diocletianic regime, 484; Slav 
attacks on, 97 n. 532-3, 534, 639. 640: 
and Slav Völkerwanderung, 626, 641, 
Slavonic dialect of hinterland of, 35 i 
Western Allies! occupation of (1917) an 
538; as trade and communications 
centre, 38, 41, 47, 49, 61-2, 519-21 
Thessaloniké district, Slavonic place-names 
in, 629 
"Thessalonfké, théma, 172, 175, 224, 
269 i 
Thessaly, 94, 261, 265, 533; depopulation 
of, 71 n.; Slav Völkerwanderung into, 625, 
627-30, 639; two Thessalies (Roman 
provinces), 645 
Thomas, Constantinople attacked by rebel 
(821-2), 336, 341-2 
Thomas Kaspákês, 172 
Thrace, 71-2, 81, 216, 219, 272, 273, 289, 
628; East Roman troops transferred from, 
to Asia Minor, 244-5, 253, 578; Latiniz- 
ation of, 560-1; Monophysites settled in, 
86 and n.; Paulicians settled in, 82, 85 and 
n., 86, 649, 681, 696-7; Skholárioi in (562), 
229; and Slav invasions (581/2-586/7), 
232; as recruiting ground, 561; resettle- 
ment in, 85, 94, 138 
Thrace, Eastern and Western, Slavonic 
place-names in, 623 n., 629 
"Thracenses, Thracensian army-corps, Thra- 
késioi, 228 n., 253 and n., 563, 578. See 
also East Roman Army, Thrace, and 
Thrakésioi, théma 
Thracia, Diocletianic-Constantinian dioe- 
cai, 1 35 226, 253, 265, 486, 490 n., 561 
and n., 625 
Thracian hinterland of Constantinople, poor 
quality of soil in, 214 
Thracian language, see languages, Thracian 
Thracian Peninsula, and Constantinople 
approaches, 220 
Thraciani (i.e. Thracenses), 228 n. 
Thracians, Roman army attacked by (188 
B.G.), 93 
Thraco-Phrygian migration (twelfth century 
B.C.), 72, 76, 620 
Thráké théma, 100, 224, 227 n., 251, 256, 
264 and n., 268, 286, 506; detached from 
Opsfkion, 245, 255, 273» 274 


249, 252. 

































i -51 passim, 253-4. 259 
eae EH p 396; onen ee 
d name misinterpreted by Con- 
Sanne Porphyrogenitus, 5 

Thrac above 
M rici as Roman Cai 
D NER ; 
mos TI, Emperor (578-82), 78, 86, 633 
e dl Emperor (698-705), 185 n., 
259-56, 325. See also Apsimar M 

Tiberius IV, co-Emperor wi 

Justinian II (705-11), 266 

Tien Shan, 428 qe 
i 1, 618; Amirs of, 405, 

Tes ens 229 n., 319, 379, 397; 

402, 408 
Timaeus, 554 
Timur Lenk, 414 ] i . 
Tiridates (? 111), Arsacid King of Armenia 
588 and n., 610 n. 
Tisza (Theiss) River, 467, 622 
Titéa monastery, 104, 515 n. 
Tiveriodpolis, 106 
Tiwerci, see Tursi 
Tmutorakan, 451 
Tokhma Su, 109 n., 119 
Tokmak River, 453 
Toledo, 222, 494, 496 
670 
T'ondrak, Es 667, 670 and n., 671~3, 
T'ondrakeci, 659, 667, 
674 and n., 675, 678 n., 682-3, 688 
Torcello, 279 n. 
Toüri, 102 n. l 
Toúrkoi, origin of of this is 
denoting Magyars, 295-6, 424-5 

Traetto (Trajectum), 277 

Tragurium, see Ti 

Trajan, M. Ulpius Trai " 

(98-117), 282 raianus, Emperor 

Tralleis, 261 


tholic Christians, 
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Transoxanians, 414 


Tráu, see Tetranghoürin 
Trebizond (Trapezots), 41, 47 and n. 48, 
251 f 


Index 
Troüllos River, see Dniestr River 
ae théma, 85 and n, g6 n., 153; Troy, 207, 208 


Truvor, Slavonic renderin, 
personal name, 446 
Tryphon, Patriarch of Consta 
31), 609-11 
Tsamandós, 258 
Tsángon Pass, 627 
Tullianum, the, 384 
Tunis, 492, 335 
Tunisia, see Ifriqiyah 
Turkey, 537 n., 538, 619 
Turkish army (1912), 217 
Turkish-speaking peoples, 102, 9 
7, 621. See also languages, Tult bia 
Turkish Steppe empire (sixth to eigh 
century), 441~2 "ENS 
Turks, 12, 35 n., 543, 618; meaning M 
yars (Taktiká), 295-6, 424-5. ; 
of Bulgars, 438-9; in middle Steppe (sixth 
century), 416; as Pérsai, Teukrot, 547; 
Vardariot, confused with Babekite Peo!” 
refugees, 102 and n., 103 and D., 104, pu 
also 'Osmanli Turks, Ottoman Empire 
Tursi (Slavs in Dniestr basin), 521 n. 
Tushi, see Jóchi 
Tyana, Arab victory at (705/6 or 
%8 and n., 108 pn), 
Tyras River, see Dniestr 
Tyrrhene Sea, 45, 330, 344, 495 
Tzákones, see Dzákones 
Tania, 353, 356, 364 
Tzékones, see Dzékones 
Tziliápert, 330 


g of Scandinavia, 


ntinople (gay, 


Ugrians, as name for Magyars, 418, 419 
and n. 


Ugri, Ugrii, 419 n., 452, 455 
Uigurs, 432, 435, 437, 441, 442 
Ukraine, 519; Black Earth Zone of, 208-9, 


211, 213; attacked by Pechenegs, Ghuzz, 
Qipchaq, and Tatars, 449 


Transoxania, 56, 120, 417, 427, 497, 519; ‘Umar I, Caliph (634-44), 107 
i “Umar II, Caliph (717-20), 119 
Umayyad Caliphate, Umayyads, 26, 40, 


81, 85, 87, 120n., 328, 335, 405; as 
Sunnis, 378; supplanted by ‘Abbasids 
(750), 341, 423, 477 


Umayyad refugee state in Andalusia, 342, 


349; East Roman relations with, 470, 473, 
476, 477 and n., 491-3; ‘Greek fire’ used 
by (844), 330; title Caliph reassumed by 
ruler of, 378 


Ungarn, for Magyars, 418 

Ungri, for Magyars, 452 

Uniate Roman Catholic Christians, 698 
United States marines, 505 





Index 


Ural Mountains, 209, 419, 421, 428-9, 432; 
Uralian Magyars, 455 f 

Urartu, 396; Urartian architecture, 401; 
Urartian records, and Khaldhia, 225; 
Urartians, as Khaldi, 396 n. 

Urbicius, vie area) 

see casa 

Viünán, Caliph (644-56), 107 

Utigurs, 426; Utigur Bulgars, 439 

Uzbek, as eponym, 427 

Uzun Yayla, 246 n. 


Vaánés (Vahan), Paulician heresiarch (783 
Bo1?), 681, 682 

Vaillant, A., 691 
ionétai, 533 

bed Emperor (364-78), 557, 560 n. 

Val di Demone, Vallis Demeniae, see 
Dheménna 

Van, Lake, 120, 402, 408-9, 670 

Vandal Kingdom, Vandal successor-state of 
Roman Empire in North-West Africa, re- 
conquered Vias I (533), 212, 226, 

8, 351 n., 

Vandals in North-West Africa, 323; Rome 

vri n e 102, 104, 520, 
ar (Axiós) River, 75 n., » ; , 

Mos Mn 629, 631. See also Turks, Var- 
dariot 

Várdhas, the Caesar, uncle of Emperor 
Michael III, 190, 300, 491; assassination 
of, 9, 21, 30, 81 and n., 343, 582-94 passim; 
debarred from communion (858), 356; 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus on, (quoted) 
373~4; University re-established by 
(863), 222, 367, 389, 577 n. . 

Várdhas Phokás, father of Emperor Niké- 
phóros II Phokás, 22, 109 n., 170, 292, 380 
n., 609, 611-12; captures Adhatá, 576 n. 

Várdhas Phokás, son of Leo Phokás Kouro- 
palátés, 164, 167, 322, 609 n. 

Várdhas Sklérós, 164, 322, 345 

Várdhas, Symvátioss (the Caesar Várd- 
has's son-in-law's) brother, 591 n. 

Varangians, Varángioi, Variag, 446 and n., 
454, Varangian Guard, 448 

Vári, R., 293 n., 613-16 

Variag, see Varangians 

Varoükh, se Dniepr : 

*"Vasíleios the Mestizo Borderer’, see Dhi- 
Jents Akritas, Byzantine Greek epic 

Vasiliev, A. A., 115, 447 

Vasiliká, 64, 202 

Vasilikáta, 336 

Vasmer, M., 625, 628-9, 631 

Vaspurakan, 405 n., 409 and n., 410, 671 

Vathyrfax, 300, 301 

Vatvaián, Koüvrat's son, 439, 455 
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Vékla Island, 276 

Velestino, 99 n. 

Veleyez£tai, 99 n., 533 

Veleyezétia, 99 n. 

Velika, 104 

Velzétia, 99 and n., 266 n. 

Venetian navy, 335 

Venetians: Constantine Porphyrogenitus on, 
582n.; Constantinople assaulted by (1204), 
177, 217, 376, 497; Dalmatia subjugated 
xd (1000), 280; defeated at Táranto (841), 
207, 279; as traders ín C i 
66 67 79 Constantinople, 

Venice, 60, 69, 70, 345, 356, 579. 599; as 
autonomous city-state, 275-6, 472, 479- 

3 commercial advantages of, 279, 280 
and n.; intervention of, in Sicily (827 and 
after), 279; loses independence (1797), 
276; pro-Frank revolution in (804), 278; 
anti-Frank revolution in (810), 278 

Venice, Doge of, 279 n., 370; as Dux Dal- 
matiae, 280 
Verdun, 52 n. 
Veregava, pass of, 358 
Vérmion, Mount, 626, 629 
Vernadsky, G., 447 
Verona, Cathar church of, 691 
Vérrhoia (Stara Zagora), 75 n., 95, 99 n., 
106 n., 629, 695 n. 
Verzitai, 533 
Ves’, 454 
Viatichians, 454 
Vicenza, Cathar church of, 691 
Vigilius, Pope (537-55), 488 
Vinland, 446 
Visigothic Kingdom in Spain, 494 
Visigoths, 291, 469, 479; converted to 
Roman Catholic Christianity (589), 351n.; 
defeated by Clovis (507), 478; Rome 
sacked by (410), 484 " 
Vistrica (Aliákmon, Haliakmon) River, 

102 n., 104, 106, 623 n., 625, 626, 627, 

629 
Vitalian, 438 " 
Vladímir, Khan of Danubian Bulgaria (889- 
ice I, Prince of Kiev (972-1015), 

83 n., 167, 433 and n., 448, 451 and n. 
Vladivostok, 519 
Viakhs, 563 and n., 620 
Vlásios, St., 45 
Voghás, see John Voghás 
Voguls, 419 and n. 

Voioussa (Aóos) River, 627 _ 

Volga River, 56, 416-67 passim, 522, 624 of 

Vülkerwanderug (twelfth century 9.2), 
North-West-Greck-speakers, 72, 76, 94 D- 
620 and n., 628, 648, 650 
































Volkhov River, 43° 
Vélos, Gulf of, 99 n- 


Voukellárioi, théma, 


86; 
M p also East Roman Army, 


lárioi 
Vouldzous (Bulcsu), 600 
Vourghar, Vourgharis, 622 n. 
Vulso, Cn. Manlius, 93 
d Caliph (705-15), 88 


Walid I, Umayya district and military 


dministrati 
Mud (Tafla, Talaka, ta Teikhé, the 


2, 273-4, 286 n. 

anaes Too, 416, 424, 430, 457 and 

n., 523 n., 617-18, 631, 635 n., 63 
Warachan ( ?Balanjar), 435 

i 6 n. 

Wake "Abbasid Caliph (842-7), 389, 391 
Welsh, as Roman Catholic Christians, 

g51n. 


Wessex, 350 y 
Western architecture, eighteenth-century, 


544 n 
Western. World, present-day: Communist 
and Capitalist cultures, 519; constitu- 
tional monarchies of, 2; science and tech- 
nology of, 497 
Whitby, Synod of (664), 351 n. 
William of Rubruck, Friar, 420 
Willibald of Eichstatt, Bishop, 648 
World War I, 209, 538 
World War II, 478 n., 538 
Wuti, Chinese Emperor (140-87 8.c. of first 
Han dynasty), 414 


Xerxes, Herodotus on (quoted), 210 
Xylinétós Nikétas, 598 


Yahwehism, 658, 662 

Yahya b. Sa'id, 10 n., 393 

Yaik River, 416-17, 421, 430, 443, 451, 
466-7 

Yaman, 334, 8n. . 

Yangtse nian acta 

Yánnina, 625 n., 627, 630 








, 618. See also Kerch 
Vásporos, 439: 44% 4542 ^ ^ 225 n., 251, 


detached from Mane E 


Index 


Ya'qübi, 112, 391 
Yarpüz, see Aravissós 
Yazaman, 335 
Yellow River, 219 
Yeráka, 649 n. 
Yermaníkeia, 81, 86, 109, i 
Yermanós I, Patriarch of Cone 305 
xU ae ae 6 Antinople 
ugoslavia, 623, 629; E 
Christianity in, aod > Sasteri Orthodoxy 
Yuruk Turkish nomads, 111: E 
Yusuf, ‘Abbasid general, 405 


Zadar, see Dhiádhera 
Zagora (Zagorje), 338, 625, 626 n 
Zakhloúmoi, 270 ` 
Zákynthos, 630 n. 
Zamanti su, 258 
Zaoúdzas, 9 n., 61 
Zápetra, see Sozópetra 
Zara, see Dhiádhera 
Zarafshan River, 429 
Zarax fjord, 649 n. 
Zaydi Shi'is, 477 n., 478 n. 
Zealot revolution at Thessalonika 
537 and n. Onik (1342-59), 
Zeno, Emperor -5 and 
Enotikón of, ed 487 476-90, 435 ui 
Zervanism, Iranian, 657 
Zibatrah, see Sozópetra 
Ziévél, deputy of Khaqan of i i 
on the Steppe, udi 618 To Empire 
Zighavénós, Efthymios, 665~7, 690~ 
Zikhia, 329, 356, 364, ng STERN 
Zilliacus, H., 231, 558, 560, 571-2 
Zoé Karvounopsína, 7, 9, 21 n., 366, 458 
Zóilos, protopolítés of Khersón, 442 f 
Zonarás, 5, 10, 15, 21-3, 588-9, 590, 608; 
quoted, 20-1 faii 
Zoroastrian Church, 661 
Zoroastrianism, Zoroastrians, 120 and nm. 
399, 477 n., 606, 657, 659, 692 i 
Zotikós, orphanage at Constantinople foun- 
ded by, 223 
Zungarian Gap, the, 428 
Zyghiótai, 101 
Zyghos Pass, 627 
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The first numeral in each entry (printed in bol, 
letters of the alphabet, followed by numerals in 
of Maps 2-5. Map 1 has no grid. 


*Abbasid Caliphate, 5 K4 

Abkhazia, 5 H-J2 

Abyssinia, 2 E5, 4 E5 

Acre, 4 E3 

Adrianople, 2 D2, 3 C3, 
5 E2 

Aiyaíon Pélaghos théma, 5 
E-F2-3 

Afyina, 1 

Akhaía, Ano, 1 

Akhaia, Kato, 1 

Akhlat (city and princi- 
pality), 5 J3 

Alania, 5 J-K1 

Alans, 2 F2, 3 Eg, 4 F2 

Al-‘Arish, 5 G5 

Albanians, 3 B3-4 

Aleppo (city and princi- 
pality), 4 E3, 5 H3 

Alexandria, 2 D-E3 

Alföld, 3 Bg 

Amalfi (city and princi- 
pality), 5 B2 

Amáseia, 5 G2 

Amida, (Diyarbakr) 5 H-J3 

Amisés, 3 Dg 

Amorion, 2 E3, 5 F3 

Anatolia, 3 C-D4 

Anatolikof théma, 5 F-G3 

Anázarvos, 5 G3 

Andáradhos (Tartüs), 5 G4 

Andiókheia théma, 5 
G-H3-4 

Ani (city and principality), 
5 J-Ka-3 

Ankhíalos, 5 E2 

Anthedon, 1 

Antioch, Andiókheia city, 
4 E3,5 H3 

Apámeia (Fámiyah), 5 H4 

Aquileia, 3 A3 

Aquitaine, 2 A-B2 

Arab Caliphate, 2 A-]2-5 

Arabia 2 E-G4-5, 4 E- 
G4-5 

Arentanoi, 5 C2 

Arghos, 1, 3 B4 


Arjish, 5 J3 

Arkadhía, 1 

Armenia, 4 F2-3 
Armeniakoí théma, 5 G-Ha 
Athens, 1, 2 D3, 5 Ds 
Athos, mt., 5 E2 

Attáleia, 5 F3 

Aversa, 5 Ba 

Avlóna, 5 Co 


Baghdad, 4 F3, 5 K4 
Bagrevand, 5 J3 
Balasaghun, 4 J2 
Balkan Slavs, 3 B-C3-4 
Balkh, 2 H3, 4 H3 
Baltic Sea, 3 A-B1-2 
Bàmiyan, 4 H3 
Banu Marwan, 5 J3 
Banu Mazyad, 5 K4-5 
Banu Numayr, 5 H-J3 
Banu 'Uqayl, 5 J3-4 
Barcelona, 4 B2 
Bardha'ah, 3 E3 
Bari, 4 Ca, 5 C2 
Barletta, 5 C2 
Basean, 5 J2-3 
Basrah, 2 F3 
Belgrade, 5 Dr 
Benevento (city and princi- 
pality), 5 Bo 
Berbers, 2 A-C3 
Black Sea, 3 C-Dg 
Bohemia, 3 A2 
Bologna, 5 A1 
Bug River (into Baltic Sea), 
3 B-C2 
Bug River (into Black Sea), 
3 C2-3 
Bulgaria, Danubian, 3 B- 
C3, 4 D2 
Bulgaria, Volga, 3 Fi-2, 
4 F-Gi 
Bulgars, Danubian, 3 C3 
Buzhanians, 3 B-C2 


Cairo, 4 E3-4 
Canterbury, 2 B1 





d type) gives the number of 
t h the map. Th 
ordinary type, give the locations on the grids 


Capri, 5 Be 
Capua (city and princi- 


pality), 5 Be 


Carpathian mts., 3 B-Ca-3 
Caspian Sea, Khazar Sea, 2 


F-Ga-3, 3 F3-4 
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; ON THE MAPS 


Errata 
3D-Ea Viatchians should be Viatichians. 
502  Spalata should be Spalato. 


5 Ca Cattara should be Cattaro. 
5 C2 Dhyrrhákion (both town and théma) should be Dhyrrákhion. 


5 Ka-3 Dvin (Muslin) should be Dvin (Muslim). 


Omissions , 
2H-]a The district name Farghanah should have been inscribed on the north-east corner 
of the Arab Caliphate. 

$C: The courses and names of the Rivers Neva and Narva, and the names of the 
E River Lovat and of Lake Peipus, should have been shown here to illustrate the 
historical importance of the portages between the Baltic rivers and the Caspian 
and Black Sea rivers (see pp. 449-50). 

N.B. For the role of rivers and portages in the formation and ex i i 
' the ı ; c pansion of Russ; 
see Martin Gilbert, Russian History Atlas (London, 1972, Weidenfeld and Nicolson)’ 
Maps 14 and 27. , 





ERRATA IN THE TEXT 


Page 7, last line of text: Karvounópsína should be Karvounopsína. .. 
Page gg, note 1, line 11: Southern should be southern. 
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4h. Island refuge settlements of the sixth-seventh centuries A.D. : 
1, Rafti Island, in Porto Ráfti bay. 2. Péra Island in Perani bay. 
4. Pýlos Island, in Navarino Bay. — 5. islands inthe bay of Itéa. 

+ Coin hoards of c. A.D. 615, after D.M. Metcalf in Annual of the British School of Athens, No 57 (1962), p15. 
6 Major towns remaining in Byzantine hands during the whole or part of the period of the Slav invasions. 


E Approximate area remaining under Byzantine control in the seventh century AD. 


3. Pavlopétri island. 
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5, THE EAST ROMAN EMPIRE ON THE EVE OF THE NORMAN 
& SALJUQ ASSAULTS A.D. 1045 
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